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PRESIDENT'S  BEPOBT  FOE  1902-03. 


To  THE  Board  op  Oterseers  :  — 

The  Prenident  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1902-03,  —  namely, 
from  September  25,   1902,  to  October  1,   1903. 

Arthur  Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  died 
in  Boston  on  the  lOth  of  December,  1902,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age.  He  bad  been  elected  in  1901  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  class  elected  at  Commencement,  1900.  He  was  a  judi- 
cious and  earnest  man,  a  much-truated  lawyer,  and  a  disinter- 
ested servant  of  many  public  interests,  charitable,  educational, 
and  religious. 

Henry  Barker  Hill,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  died  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  6th  of  April,  1903,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  As  a  teacher  Professor  Hill  inculcated  accui-ate  thinking, 
thoroughness  in  work,  and  enthusiastic  industry.  As  an  investi- 
gator be  exacted  of  himself  and  of  all  his  assistants  perfect 
candor,  a  demonstrated  accuracy,  and  a  high  degree  of  finish. 
Hia  publications  always  had  these  fine  qualities,  and  on  them 
rests  his  firm  and  wide  reputation  as  a  chemist.  As  an  admin- 
istrative officer  he  displayed  decided  capacity  for  business, 
inventive  power  in  contriving  new  facilities  for  the  students 
who  thronged  Boylston  Hall,  and  a  gift  for  inspiring  others 
with  something  of  his  own  devotion.  Although  he  was  a  sci- 
entific specialist  in  every  sense,  he  was  not  a  narrow  student, 
but  a  man  of  varied  interests,  and  of  serious  attainments  in 
music  and  literature  as  well  as  in  science.  He  was  modest  and 
retiring,  yet  resolute  and  brave  for  the  truth. 

George  Haven,  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  died  in  Boston 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1903,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  from  1894  to  1897,  and 
Instructor  in  Gynaecology  from  1895  to  his  death.     He  early 
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selected  obstetrics  and  gynaecology  as  bis  specialty,  &ad  in 
1887  began  practice  in  Boston,  wbere  he  served  in  the  Dispen- 
sary, the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  the  City  Hospital.  Strong, 
refined,  wise,  and  tactful,  he  demonstrated  the  value  of  his 
specialty  at  a  time  when  its  importance  was  often  doubted. 
His  skill  in  diagnosis  and  in  operating  had  already  given  him 
a  valuable  practice,  and  bis  professional  success  gave  weight 
to  his  teaching. 

The  death-rate  in  the  University  is  remarkably  low.  Thus, 
there  were  three  deaths  in  the  year  1902-03  among  the  632 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  Groveming  Boards  and  the 
University  staff,  being  only  4.7  in  1,000.  Among  the  4,261 
students  in  the  University  in  that  year,  excluding  members 
of  Radcliffe  College  and  the  Summer  Courses,  there  were 
ten  deaths,  being  2.34  in  1,000.  How  great  a  reduction  in 
the  death-rate  may  be  hoped  for  in  civilized  countries  from  the 
development  of  general  intelligence,  the  progress  of  medical 
science  and  particularly  of  preventive  medicine,  and  the 
enforcement  of  wholesome  conditions  of  life,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  comparison  of  the  above  statistics,  with  the  following 
death-rates  in  1900  of  certain  classes  of  males  in  t^e  City  of 
Boston :  — 

Male*  I5-S0  jean S. 71  per  1000 

"      20-26     "         8.18    "       " 

"      26-«)     "   ' 9.79   •'       '• 

The  members  of  Harvard  University  are  more  intelligent 
then  the  average  of  the  population ;  with  a  few  exceptions  they 
take  advantage  of  all  existing  medical  knowledge  and  skill; 
and  they  live  under  more  wholesome  conditions  than  those  of 
the  people  at  large.  Hence  their  low  death-rate  in  comparison 
with  that  of  average  men  of  like  ages. 

Four  professors  in  the  Medical  School  resigned  in  1902-03, — 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  a  single  year.  Professor  Franklin 
Dexter  began  his  service  to  the  School  in  the  Department  of 
Histology,  where  he  was  Instructor  in  1884-85  ;  but  he  gave 
the  last  tea  years  to  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  as  DeQioQ' 
strator  from  1893  to  189.5,  as  Assistant  Professor  from  1895 
to  1900,  and  as  Associate  Professor  from  1900  to  1903.     He 
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gave  himself  with  aiich  conscientiousness  and  energy  to  the 
work  of  teaching  human  anatomy'  and  of  ^supervising  the 
dissecting-room,  that  he  had  no  time  for  the  medical  research 
he  preferred ;  and  it  was  dissatisfaction  with  that  condition 
of  things  which  prompted  his  much-regretted  resignation  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

Professor  Frank  Winthrop  Draper  began  to  teach  Legal 
Medicine  as  Ivecturer  in  1875  ;  in  1884  he  was  made  Assistant 
Professor,  and  in  1889  Professor  of  the  same  subject,  which  he 
has  therefore  represented  in  the  Medical  School  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  To  his  teaching  he  brought  the  results  of  wide 
reading  and  of  long  experience  aa  a  practitioner  and  a  Medical 
Examiner.  He  often  served  as  the  chairman  of  committees ; 
and  the  Faculty  always  felt  sure  that  a  piece  of  work  so 
intrusted  to  him  would  be  well  and  promptly  done. 

Professor  Charles  Bumham  Porter  came  to  an  Assistant 
Professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  1882,  and  the  Professorship 
in  1887,  from  hard  and  successful  service  as  Assistant  Demon- 
strator (1867-68)  and  Demonstrator  (18(i8-7f()  of  Anatomy. 
He  was  an  inventive,  skilful,  and  assiduous  teacher,  always 
eager  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  department,  and  to 
develop  his  subject  in  a  clear  and  interestinj:^  way.  His 
resignation  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  had  reached 
the  age  limit  of  service  on  the  sui^icai  staff  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

Professor  Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth  had  given  t\venty- 
three  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  School,  the  first  ten 
(1881—91)  as  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmoscopy,  and  the 
last  thirteen  as  Professor  of  Ophthalmology.  He  taught  a 
limited  though  indispensable  specialty  without  narrowness  and 
with  good  judgment  as  well  as  -skill,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  specialty  recognized  as  more  and  more  service- 
able to  the  community  at  large  and  particularly  to  the  progress 
of  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  contained  Vi'2  members  In 
the  year  under  review.  Its  business  is  done,  in  good  part,  by 
committees ;  and  service  on  one  or  more  of  these  committees 
is  expected  trom  time  to  time  of  nearly  all  of  the  members  of 
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the  F&culty,  This  adminhtrative  work  is  often  a  coosiderable 
burden  on  members  who  want  all  their  time  for  scholarly  work 
and  for  teaching.  It  is  therefore  an  interesting  question 
whether  it  be  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  Faculty  com- 
mittees and  the  number  of  members  on  each  committee  without 
impairing  the  efficieacy  of  the  body.  This  measure  would 
necessarily  involve  giving  more  power  and  responsibility 
to  the  officers  of  the  Faculty, — the  deans,  secretaries,  and 
recorders. 

The  Faculty  devoted  much  time  between  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  middle  of  May  to  the  discussion  of  the  Tabular 
View,  or  schedule  of  lecture  hours ;  but  the  discussion  led  to 
no  improvement  of  the  schedule,  and  indeed  to  no  action  at 
all.  The  Tabular  View  affects  the  personal  habits  of  every 
teacher  as  well  as  of  every  student,  and  it  reflects  tenacious 
opinions  on  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects.  Thus,  it  seems 
to  many  members  of  the  Faculty  very  undesirable  to  put  later 
in  the  day  than  half-past  two  any  lectures  which  are  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  students,  lest  the  freedom  of  the  students 
to  engage  in  athletic  sports  should  be  interfered  with.  The 
afternoon  hours,  in  general,  are  avoided  by  lai^e  numbers  of 
students  and  by  a.  large  proportion  of  the  teachers.  Some 
professors  think  they  cannot  teach  in  the  aft«mo6n ;  and  to 
some  a  le,cture  hour  earlier  than  ten  in  the  morning  seems 
impossible ;  while  others  are  ready  to  teach  in  any  part  of  the 
day  BO  their  public  work  be  concentrated  in  a  few  consecutive 
hours  on  two  or  three  days  of  the  week  and  not  scattered 
through  the  day  or  the  week  so  as  to  break  up  their  time. 
Somb  members  of  the  Faculty  think  that  an  unsymmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  three  hours  a  week  given  to  a  full  course 
is  extremely  disadvantageous  both  to  the  students  and  to  the 
teacher ;  while  others  are  indifferent  to  this  symmetry.  In 
the  Scientific  School  the  choice  of  the  student  lies,  in  large 
part,  between  programmes  and  not  between  single  courses ; 
so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  which  make  up  each 
programme  is  practically  prescribed  to  the  student.  These 
prescriptions  can  be  conformed  to  under  the  existing  Tabular 
View,  although  with  much  inconvenience.  Any  considerable 
departure  from  the  existing  schedule  would  probably  cause 
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serious  difficaltiea  for  the  stadent  of  that  School,  or  oecessitate 
numerous  readjustments  of  its  programmes. 

The  conflict  of  opinions  and  wishes  in  the  Faculty  was  so 
confiised  that  do  affirmative  action  could  be  taken.  All  motions 
made  during  Uie  discussion  were  either  rejected  or  withdrawn. 
"Die  evilsofthe  present  Tabular  View,  therefore,  remain  without 
remedy.  The  attempt  to  use  the  hour  from  7.45  to  8.45  a.m. 
has  failed ;  and  all  the  lectures  in  arts  and  sciences  have  to  be 
compressed  into  the  sevea  hours  from  nine  till  one,  and  from 
half-past  one  till  half-past  four.  The  result  is  an  injurious 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  choice  of  the  individual  student 
among  the  courses  which  are  nominally  open  to  him.  This 
interference  is  all  the  greater  because  the  afternoon  hours,  parti- 
cularly the  hours  from  half-past  one  to  half-past  two  and  fr«m 
half-past  three  to  half-past  four,  are  but  scantily  occupied. 
The  limitation  of  choice  for  the  student  is  not  the  only  difficulty 
with  the  present  Tabular  View.  The  fact  that  only  seven  hours 
a  day  are  used  for  lectures  limits  the  successful  development  of 
departmental  instruction  by  making  it  difficult  to  find  available 
hours  for  new  or  improved  courses.  A  new  course  on  the 
History  of  Religions  or  on  Music,  for  example,  may  find  itself 
in  disastrouB  conflict  at  half-past  two  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  with  more  than  thirty  other  courses  at  the 
same  hour  of  the  same  days. 

The  desire  to  keep  the  hours  from  half-past  three  to  six 
free  from  lectures  for  the  sake  of  athletic  sports  and  other 
out-of-door  exercise  is  in  conformity  with  that  general  usage 
in  the  community  at  large,  which  prescribes  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  day  for  work  and  the  later  for  recreation ;  but  it  is 
clearly  not  expedient  that  all  the  members  of  the  University 
should  endeavor  to  take  their  exercise  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  provide  grounds,  buildings,  boats,  and 
other  apparatus  adequate  for  four  thousand  students,  if  they 
are  all  to  take  their  exercise  simultaneously  within  two  hours 
and  a  half.  The  desirable  thing  is  to  spread  the  use  of  these 
grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  over  the  whole  day,  and  to 
cultivate  among  the  students  the  utmost  variety  of  habit  in 
r^ard  to  the  time  of  day  for  bodily  exercise.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  habit  at  what  hour  of  t^e  day  6pen-air  exercise 
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may  be  enjoyed.  In  warm  climates  the  early  morning  or  the 
evening  is  the  only  available  time ;  in  temperate  climates  any 
hour  of  the  d&y  is  available  for  young  persons,  except  the 
hours  immediately  after  eating.  The  same  is  true  about  the 
habit  of  mental  work,  — a  habit  of  using  any  hours  of  the  day 
or  night  may  be  cultivated.  At  the  continental  universities  of 
Europe  all  hours  arc  utilized  for  lectures,  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  seven  at  night,  without  objection  on  the  part 
of  either  professors  or  students.  Here,  cei-tain  blocks  of 
courses  occupy  four  morning  hours  of  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  or  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  have  a 
preference  among  the  students  because  they  occur  at  these 
favorite  hours.  A  motion  to  give  each  full  course  two  morn- 
ing hours  and  one  afternoon  hour  was  defeated  in  the  Faculty 
by  a  large  majority  (52—20) ,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
have  put  all  courses  on  a  level  as  regards  desirability  of  posi- 
tion on  the  Tubular  View,  The  main  arguments  against  this 
plan  were  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  hours  of  each  course, 
the  interference  with  the  afternoon  freedom  which  would  be 
caused  by  carrying  into  the  afternoon  even  a  single  hour  a 
week  in  numerous  large  courses,  and  the  doubt  whether  this 
arrangement  would  much  enlarge  the  individual  student's 
freedom  of  choice.  Xo  other  definite  proposal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Tabular  View  was  made  during  the  long  discussion  ; 
and  the  congested  condition  of  the  Tabular  View  remains  the 
one  unBurmounted  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  broad 
elective  system  of  Harvard  College.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
multiplication  of  courses  and  the  richness  of  the  departmental 
offerings  which  have  created  the  difficulty. 

The  system  of  Final  Honors  at  graduation,  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Faculty  in  1867-68,  enlai-ged  in  1870-71,  and 
maintained  ever  since  with  slight  modifications,  has  never  been 
successful.  Final  Honors  have  never  been  sought  by  any 
significant  portion  of  the  graduating  class,  and  have  never 
really  afiected,  in  any  large  measure,  the  scholarship  of  the 
College ;  although  a  moderate  number  of  individuals  of  higb 
merit  have  taken  them.  The  depaitments  which  now  make 
most  use  of  Final  Honors  are  the  Classics,  English,  History, 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Music,  and  Chemistry;  but  the 
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total  number  of  persons  taking  Honors  during  the  last  six 
years  has  been  but  small. 

iMn-w.      1S9S-M.      1WM«.      i«<»-ai.      iMi-os.'      ivs-m. 


Total U  IT  9  16  30  2i 

Final  Honors  were  intended,  first,  to  promote  a  reasooabld 
degree  of  specialization  by  departments,  and,  secondly,  to  pro- 
mote acbolarsbip  by  lai^  subjects  as  distinguished  from  success 
in  single  courses.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  other  academic 
distinctions  at  graduation  have  been  preferred  to  Final  Honors, 
particularly  the  A.B.  summa  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude. 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  end  of  three  years  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  asking  leave  of  absence  from  the  College,  and  post- 
poDing  for  one  year  the  taking  of  their  degree,  so  that  their 
names  could  stand  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  in  the  class 
with  which  they  entered  College,  In  order  to  do  away  with 
this  artificial  leave  of  absence,  the  Corporation,  on  June  1st, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Faculty,  determined  that  a  student 
who  satisfies  tbe  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  the  end  of  three  years  shall  be  permitted  to  have  hia 
name  entered  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  under  the  fourth 
year  from  his  entrance,  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the 
degree  was  actually  conferred  being  entered  in  the  Quinquen- 
nial against  his  name.  Such  students  can  enter  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  University  immediately  after  graduating 
in  Arts,  without  asking  of  the  schools  any  exceptional  treat- 
ment, such  as  bad  to  be  vouchsafed  to  all  Seniors  on  leave 
of  absence.  (Compare  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College,  p.  96.) 

In  October,  1902,  the  Faculty  recommended  to  tbe  President 
and  Fellows,  by  a  large  majority,  that  they  confer  degrees 
about  the  middle  of  the  academic  year  as  well  as  at  the  end. 
The  President  and  Fellows  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  have 
any  ceremony  of  conferring  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  year ; 
but  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  confer  any  degrees 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  several  faculties  had  been  earned 
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in  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  diplomas  thereof  to  be  sent  by 
mail  or  otherwise  delivered  from  the  offices  of  the  several 
deans. 

In  November,  1902,  on  motion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 
ScientiGc  School,  the  Faculty  voted  that  harmony  be  accepted 
as  an  approved  entrance  study  for  admission  to  that  School, 
to  count  for  two  points.  In  the  following  January,  on  motion 
of  Professor  Paine,  the  Faculty  voted  that  music  be  added  to 
the  list  of  studies  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  —  har- 
mony as  an  elementary  study  counting  two  points,  and  coun- 
terpoint as  an  advanced  study  counting  two  points.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  counterpoint,  counting  two 
points,  as  an  advanced  study,  was  added  to  the  list  of  studies 
for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School.  The  subject  of  music 
thus  obtained  for  the  first  time  full  recognition  as  an  admission 
subject  for  entrance  to  an  American  college  and  an  American 
scientific  school.  This  action  ought  to  have,  within  a  few 
years,  highly  beneficial  effects  on  the  study  of  music  in  the 
secondary  schools.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  return  to  the 
recognition  of  music  as  a  culture  subject  originally  given 
centuries  ago  in  the  earliest  curricula  for  the  baccalauraate. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  calls  atten- 
tion in  his  Report  (p.  89)  to  the  lai^e  number  of  interesting 
new  courses  which  were  authorized  in  1902-03  for  the  aca- 
demic year  now  current.  This  expansion  was  made  possible 
by  the  lai^  number  of  new  appointments  made  in  that  year 
and  the  current  year.  The  new  appointments  and  promotions 
were,  in  fact,  more  numerous  than  prudence  would  have  pre- 
scribed ;  but  they  permitted  a  considerable  expansion  and 
elevation  of  the  instruction  offered  by  this  Faculty. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  is  invited  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (p.  90)  on  the  relation 
of  the  Harvard  admission  examinations  to  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  a 
board  which  was  originally  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  but  whose  work  is  now  much 
more  widely  accepted. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  done  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  during  the  past  year  was  the  simplification  of  the 
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arrangements  for  admitting  Bachelors  of  Arts  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Masters  of  Arts  in  the  Graduate  School.  The 
change  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  undertaking  to  rate 
Bachelors  from  other  colleges  in  teims  of  the  Harvard  require- 
ments, without  lowering  in  the  least  the  standard  for  the 
Master's  degree.  The  ordinary  requirement  for  that  degree 
for  graduates  of  any  college  or  scientific  school  of  good  stand- 
iog  consists  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence  and  study  devoted 
to  advanced  work  approved  by  the  Administrative  Board,  on 
a  plan  of  work  pursued  with  some  definite  aim,  though  not 
necessarily  lying  wholly  in  one  department  or  field.  A  lai^ 
increase  in  the  Graduate  School  followed  this  year  immediately 
on  this  Dew  legislation,  but  almost  too  quickly  to  havfi  been 
really  caused  by  it. 

It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College 
(p.  98)  that  the  tendency  at  Harvard  to  complete  the  work 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  three  years  is  strong,  but 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  abbreviate  the  College 
course  go  on  with  professional  studies,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  three-year 
men  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  majority  of  each  entering 
class  will  obtain  the  degree  in  three  years.  A  related  fact  is 
tiiat  the  Senior  classes  are  diminishing  in  number,  so  that  the 
College  as  a  whole  would  sufier  a  considerable  loss  of  fees  were 
it  not  that  the  other  classes  are  gradually  increasing  in  size. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  tables  (pp.  99,  100)  of  the  Dean's 
report  that  all  the  College  classes  lose  many  members  each 
year — or,  in  other  words,  that  many  persons  fall  out  of  Col- 
lege by  the  way  and  fail  to  graduate,  and  that  the  net  loss  in 
ihe  various  classes  is  increasing.  It  is  certainly  no  easier  to 
stay  in  Harvard  College  than  to  enter  it.  Indeed,  the  per-  ' 
centage  of  eliminations  is  much  larger  within  the  College  than 
it  is  at  the  entrance  examination.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  publication 
year  after  year  of  the  heavy  losses  of  the  successive  classes,  it  is 
still  a  common  belief  that  few  young  men  who  succeed  in  enter- 
ing Harvard  College  fail  to  graduate.  The  fact  is  that  there  is 
a  severe  winnowing  process  all  along  the  course.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1902-03,  or  at  its  end,  sixty-eight  young 
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men  left  the  Class  of  1906  ;  and  sixty-six  young  men  left  the 
Clas9  of  1905.  These  two  classes  numbered  respectively  608 
and  578 ;  so  that  in  both  the  loss  was  more  than  eleven  per 
cent,  in  a  single  year.  In  addition,  a  considerable  number  of 
men  from  each  of  these  classes  were  dropped  to  a  lower  class 
(see  p.  99). 

Three  sorts  of  schools  send  papils  to  Harvard  College  — 
public  schools,  academies  and  other  endowed  schools,  and 
private  schools;  audi  as  a  rule,  two  hundred  or  more  schools 
contribute  the  six  hundred  or  more  persons  who  enter  the 
various  College  classes  in  any  one  year.  About  30  per  cent, 
of  these  six  hundred  or  more  persons  come  from  public 
schools;  and  these  30  per  cent,  cao  readily  be  compared,  in 
respect  to  their  success  at  the  admission  examinations,  with 
those  who  enter  from  the  other  two  sorts  of  schools.  The 
percentages  given  in  the  table  below  were  made  up  from  the 
records,  at  the  admission  examinations  of  last  June,  of  boys 
who  came  from  schools  which  have  sent  at  least  one  boy  to 
Harvard  College  in  each  of  the  last  three  years.  There  were 
thirty-nine  such  high  schools,  of  which  twenty  sent  not  more 
than  two  boys  each  into  Harvard  College  last  June. 


Pablio  High  Schools     .    .            16  S6  15  1,S17 
Academie*  and  Endowed 

SchooU 12  87  23  866 

Private  Day  SchooU    ..11  89  21  58fi 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  candidates  who  came 
from  public  high  schools  were  decidedly  the  most  successful 
at  the  admission  examinations.  Dividing  the  academies  and 
endowed  schools  into  two  classes  —  the  academies  like  Phillips 
Andover  or  Phillips  Exeter,  and  the  boarding-schools  like 
St.  Mark's  School  or  the  Hotchkiss  School  —  the  following 
comparison  results :  — 


Academiei   .   .   .   . 
Bouding  Schools  . 
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This  second  table  shows  that  csodidates  from  academies 
did  a  little  better  than  candidates  from  the  other  boardiog 
schools,  but  that  both  sets  of  schools  were  less  successful  than 
the  public  high  schools.  Many  inquiries  of  this  sort  might 
be  made  within  the  College  itself.  For  example,  in  June  last 
172  men  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  diatinction. 
Of  these,  eighty-four  came  to  College  from  public  high  schools, 
forty-four  from  academics  and  endowed  schools,  thirty-two 
from  private  schools,  and  twelve  from  other  colleges.  Again 
the  honors  belong  to  the  public  schools. 

These  fact^  are  limited  to  the  year  under  review,  and  are 
based  on  observation  of  only  about  seven  hundred  persons. 
So  far  as  they  go,  however,  they  lend  no  countenance  what- 
ever to  the  allegation  that  the  public  schools  turn  out  a  less 
vigorous  and  conscientious  class  of  young  men  than  the  other 
schoole.  On  the  contrary,  so  for  as  they  go,  they  tend  to 
prove  that  the  product  of  the  public  school  has  more  character 
and  power  of  work  than  the  product  of  the  other  schools. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  public  school  boy  has  stronger 
indncements  to  exert  himself  than  the  oUier  boys  have ;  but 
that  is  one  of  his  advantages,  which  is  likely  to  serve  him 
well  till  maturity  and  beyond. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  increase  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  it  has  now 
become  much  easier  than  it  used  to  be  for  students  to  pass  from 
the  College  to  the  Scientific  School,  or  from  the  Scientific 
School  to  the  College,  and  even  to  count  an  admission  exami- 
nation for  either  the  College  or  Scientific  School.  The  present 
condition  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Scientific  School  courses 
in  General  Science  and  for  Teachers  of  Science  may  disappear 
before  long,  the  real  function  of  these  courses  being  assumed 
by  the  College. 

The  large  fluctuations  in  the  percentages  of  failure  at  the 
admission  examinations,  both  in  elementary  and  in  advanced 
subjects,  continue  to  cause  anxiety  as  to  the  good  judgment 
with  which  the  questions  are  written  and  the  answers  of  the 
candidates  examined.  In  subjects  which  are  offered  by  very 
few  candidates  large  fluctuations  in  the  percenti^s  of  failure 
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are  to  be  expected ;  but  in  subjects  which  are  offered  by  many 
candidates  wide  flnctuatioDs  ought  not  to  occur  (see  p.  103). 

The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  urgea  strongly  that  the  present 
number  of  scholai-ships  with  stipend  is  far  too  small,  and  in 
particular  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  (p.  109).  This  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  growth  of  the  College  proper  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  not  been  more  significant  (25  per  cent.). 

The  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  (p.  112)  reports 
with  satisfaction  that  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Scientific  School  have  now  been  brought  to  a  level  with  those 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  so  far  as  the  relative  weights 
of  the  different  subjects  can  be  estimated.  A  grentor  variety 
of  subjects  may  be  offered  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School 
than  are  counted  for  admission  to  the  College ;  but  the  amount 
of  work  required  of  candidates  for  either  undergraduate  depart- 
ment is  now  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  other.  It  in 
a  subject  for  congratulation  that  the  growth  of  the  Scientific 
School  has  been  but  slightly  checked  by  the  great  increase 
in  ite  admission  requirements,  — a  fact  which  indicates  that  the 
young  men  who  aspire  to  the  scientific  professions,  and  their 
parents  also,  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  thorough  pre- 
paratory training. 

More  and  more  students  go  first  through  Harvard  College 
and  then  seek  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  giving  for 
the  degree  in  Science  an  additional  residence  of  one  or  two 
years.  Transfers  between  the  two  undergraduate  departments 
are  regarded  with  favor  by  both  the  Deans. 

A  programme  in  Forestry  was  added  in  the  Scientific  School 
during  the  year  1902-03,  the  instruction  to  begin  in  the  year 
now  current.  It  is  proposed  to  create  gradually  a  four  years' 
course  in  Forestry,  and  to  provide,  step  by  step,  all  the  techni- 
cal instruction  in  that  subject  which  will  be  needed  to  give  a 
thorough  training  for  the  profession.  The  establishment  of 
this  course  illustrates  once  more  the  intention  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  provide  suitable  training  for  every  intellectual  pur- 
suit, and  therefore  to  feed  every  profession.  No  field  of 
knowledge,  and  do  province  of  art  or  skill,  must  be  foreign 
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or  strange  to  the  University,  It  distinctly  proposea  to  deal 
with  all  knowledges,  and  all  arts  which  are  not  narrowly 
manual  —  and  indeed  with  some  of  the  arts  in  which  highly 
truned  senses  and  hodily  skill  play  a  large  part,  such  as 
surgery,  music,  and  drawing. 

The  Summer  Courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences  for  six  weeks 
beginning  July  5th  have  become  an  important  part  of  the 
function  of  the  University.  The  attendance  at  Cambridge  has 
rapiilly  increased  for  ten  years  past,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  new  summer  courses  have  been  established  at  other 
institutions :  — 


Teui 

yo-orStiideDla. 

T«r. 

No 

1899  .    .   . 

1896.   .   . 

.  .  .    ei7 

1901  ..   . 

1897  .   .   . 

.    .    .       718 

1902.   .   . 

1S98  ... 

.   .    .      769 

1908'    .    . 

A  list  of  the  departments  in  which  courses  of  instnictioa 
have  been  given  in  recent  years  and  of  the  registration  in  each 
department  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (p.  330).  The 
University  is  under  great  obligations  to  Professor  Shaler  for 
the  energy  and  good  judgment  with  which,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Summer  Courses,  he  has  conducted  the  novel 
and  exacting  business  of  the  committee. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  points  out  (p.  123)  that 
there  are  striking  differences  between  the  membership  of  that 
School  and  the  membership  of  other  professional  schools  which 
accept  as  members  only  persons  who  already  hold  a  Bachelor's 
degree.  In  the  latter  schools  a  large  majority  of  the  firs1>-year 
men  are  fresh  from  college ;  but  in  the  Graduate  School  only 
about  32  per  cent,  of  the  first-year  students  entered  the  School 
in  1902-03  immediately  after  receiving  their  first  degree  in 
arts  or  science.  The  rest  are  one,  two,  three,  or  more  years 
out  of  college.  In  the  year  under  review  30  per  cent,  of  the 
first-year  students  had  received  their  first  degrees  four  or  more 

■  Tear  of  the  meeting  o(  tiie  Notional  Educational  A«BOci&tion  &t  Boaton, 
Jaly  6-10. 
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years  before  entering  the  Graduate  School.  Moreover,  in  the 
Qraduste  School  a  little  more  than  half  the  studenta  remain 
but  one  year.  Many  of  them  have  pursued  graduate  study 
elsewhere  before  coming  to  Harvard. 

The  Dean  calls  attention  to  the  fact  (p.  120)  that  the  School 
-is  prepared  to  serve  ministers,  teachers,  professional  men,  or 
men  of  affaiiB,  who  can  afford  to  give  a  part  of  their  time  to 
study.  The  corresponding  remark  might  be  made  about  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  Medical  School.  Such  universities  as 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Vienna  render  lai^e  services  to  their  respec- 
tive communities  in  just  this  way.  Among  the  two  millions 
of  people  within  easy  reach  of  Cambridge  there  ought  to  be 
hundreds  of  competent  persons  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
the  teachings  of  the  University  in  some  one  department  for  a 
part  of  their  working  time. 

It  clearly  appears  in  the  Dean's  report  that  the  excellent 
Grennan  custom  of  migrating  from  one  university  to  another 
in  search  of  advanced  instruction  is  establishing  itself  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  liberalizing  and  unifying  custom,  which 
promotes  a  good  understanding,  common  sympathies,  and 
serviceable  fellowship  among  educated  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country, 

The  ages  at  which  young  men  are  taking  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Hiiloaophy 
at  Harvard  University  are  still  deplorably  high.  A  young 
man  who  has  come  steadily  on  through  all  the  grades  of  his 
education  ought  to  procure  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with 
ease  by  the  time  he  is  23  years  old.  Of  the  94  men  who  took 
that  degree  at  C!ommencement,  1903,  12  were  under  23,  16 
were  23,  and  66  were  over  23.  Of  these  66,  35  were  over  28. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ought  to  be  easily  taken 
by  the  age  of  25.  Last  June,  of  the  28  men  who  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  2  were  under  25,  4  were  25, 
and  22  were  over  25.  More  than  half  the  candidates  were 
over  28.  These  figures  show  how  irregular,  broken,  and  often 
belated  the  higher  education  of  young  Americans  in  arts  and 
sciences  atUl  is.  The  candidates  for  these  degrees,  as  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  points  out  (p.  139),  are  often 
men  who  come  to   the  University  for  a  year  or  more  of 
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study  after  haviag  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  active 
pursuits. 

There  is  need  of  a  new  name  for  the  Graduate  School ; 
because  the  schools  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  have  all 
become  schools  open  ouly  to  holders  of  a  Bachelor's  degree. 
They  too  are  graduate  schools  in  every  sense  ;  and  they  natur- 
ally feel  that  the  appropriation  of  the  term  ' '  Graduate  School " 
to  the  advanced  school  of  arts  and  sciences  is  misleading  with 
regard  to  their  own  quality.  Not  only  are  the  schools  of 
divinity,  taw,  and  medicine  graduate  schools,  but  they  lead  on 
their  students  to  the  professional  degree  in  a  more  regular  and 
uniform  manner  than  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  as  yet  been  able  to  do ;  and  their  examinations  for  their 
respective  degrees  are  as  searching  as  those  for  the  higher 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  (p.  154)  reports  that  the 
School  had  in  1902-03  a  larger  staff  than  ever  before,  and 
that  it  is  more  and  more  successful  in  training  ministers  on  a 
scientific  method. 

The  very  favorable  recent  experiences  of  the  School  in  the 
management  of  its  dormitory  suggest  that  the  Law  School 
and  the  Graduate  School  might  advantageously  use  buildings 
for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  their  own  students.  Divinity 
Hall  differs  from  all  the  other  dormitories  in  that  it  provides  a 
oommon-room  as  a  meeting  place  for  all  occupants  of  the  Hall. 
The  remarks  of  the  Dean  under  this  head  (p.  155)  should 
interest  the  administrative  officers  of  the  other  schools. 

The  relations  of  the  School  with  the  Graduate  School  and 
tiie  College  become  more  and  more  intimate,  —  a  natural 
result  at  Harvard  University,  considering  that  the  chief  object 
in  view  when  the  College  was  founded  was  the  education  of 
miniaters.  Philosophical,  historical,  sociological,  and  linguistic 
studies  are  appropriate  to  all  three  departments. 

Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  new  development  of  the 
Divinity  School  is  the  resort  to  its  instruction  of  men  who 
have  already  spent  some  years  in  the  ministry.  These  mature 
students  are  in  part  settled  ministers,  who  live  within  reach  of 
Cambridge,  and  can  give  a  part  of  their  time  to  study  at  the 
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University.  Others  are  ministers  who  procure  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  University.  The 
Summer  School  of  Theology  afibrds  a  short  course  of  study 
for  ministers  who  can  only  be  away  from  their  churches  during 
part  of  a  summer  vacation.  The  two  professions  in  which 
transformation  and  progress  have  been  the  most  rapid  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  are  theology  and  medicine;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  both  these  professions  young 
men  who  have  already  been  at  work  some  years  find  it  desir- 
able to  return  to  the  University  in  search  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge and  the  new  skill.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  these 
two  professions,  in  whioh  both  their  philosophies  and  their  prac- 
tices have  been  recreated  within  recent  years,  are  the  altruistic 
professions  in  which  may  best  be  combined  the  two  passions 
most  characteristic  of  the  present  generation,  —  the  passion  for 
truth  and  the  passion  for  service. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  Law  School  did  not  change 
much  between  1900  and  1903,  a  fact  which  encouraged  the 
Corporation  and  the  Faculty  to  wait  for  the  additional  build- 
ing which  the  School  needs  for  the  proper  accommodation  of 
its  library  ;  but  a  lai^e  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at 
tJie  opening  of  the  present  year  indicates  that  the  construction 
of  the  new  building  ought  not  to  be  much  longer  delayed, 
particularly  as  all  processes  of  construction  nowadays  are 
liable  to  be  slow  and  embarrassed.  An  examination  of  tite 
table  in  the  Dean's  report  (p.  164),  which  exhibits  the 
irregular  growth  of  the  School,  shows  that  in  the  thirty  years 
from  1870-71  to  1900-01  the  number  of  students  was  multi- 
plied by  four,  in  the  thirty  years  from  187^-74  to  1903-04  by 
five,  and  in  the  ten  years  from  1893-94  to  1903-04  by  two. 
Some  of  the  retrogi-essions  are  fully  accounted  for  by  changes 
in  the  regulations  of  the  School  and  the  advancing  of  ita 
standards ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  account  for  several  of  the 
sudden  increases  in  the  number  of  students.  The  gains  have 
often  taken  the  Faculty  by  surprise,  as,  for  instance,  in 
1891-92,  in  1895-96,  in  1897-98,  and  in  1903-04.  The  Dean 
undoubtedly  states  accurately  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  School  since  1870-71,  —  "  a  spreading  cod- 
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fidence  in  our  standarda  and  methods  as  illustrated  by  our 
graduates." 

Since  the  Divinity  School  and  the  Law  School  became 
stnctly  graduate,  their  Faculties  have  felt  a  good  deal  of  dia- 
satis&ctioD  with  the  degrees  they  confer.  A  secoud  Bachelor's 
degree  is  not  so  unmistakably  the  degree  of  a  graduate  school 
as  a  Master's  or  a  Doctor's  degree.  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  invited  to  the  remarks  of  the  Dean  of  the  Iaw 
School  (p.  168)  on  this  subject. 

The  year  1902-03  was  a  very  interesting  one  for  the  Medical 
School.  Financially  it  was  a  bad  year;  for  the  running 
expenses  of  tlie  School  outran  its  receipts  by  $13,8f)8.73. 
This  sei-ious  deficit  was  due  in  part  to  the  progressive  redac- 
tion of  the  nnmber  of  students  in  the  School,  caused  by  the 
requirement  Qf  a  degree  for  admission,  but  in  part  also  to 
a  habit  of  somewhat  extravagant  expenditure  for  assistants, 
service,  and  supplies.  This  deficit,  together  with  the  certainty 
that  there  would  be  a  further  loss  of  tuition-fees  during  the 
year  now  current,  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  for  the  current 
year  the  salaries  of  a  considerable  number  of  instructors  and 
assistants,  and  to  curtail  expenditure  in  various  other  directions. 

Near  the  end  of  June  the  plans  and  estimates  for  the  new 
buildings  having  been  completed,  and  the  transactions  with  the 
trostees  of  the  several  hospitals,  which  are  to  occupy  the  por- 
tions of  the  original  tract  purchased  on  Huntington  and  Long- 
wood  Avenues  that  the  Medical  School  will  not  need,  having 
been  satisfactorily  closed,  the  Corporation  decided  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  if  satisfactory  bids  could  be  pro- 
cured. Alter  a  delay  of  two  months  the  contract  was  signed 
with  the  Norcross  Brothers  Company  for  the  construction  of 
all  five  buildings  with  an  exterior  of  marble,  the  work  to  be 
done  within  twenty-three  months,  barring  delays  from  strikes. 
During  the  summer  a  new  benefactor  became  responsible  for 
the  fifth  building,  and  paid  in  towards  its  construction  the  sum 
of  $100,000.  The  contractors  began  work  in  September;  and 
during  the  autamn  much  digging  and  grading  have  been  done, 
concrete  foundations  to  a  large  amount  have  been  put  in,  and 
some  stone  has  been  set  on  the  two  smaller  buildings. 
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It  was  a  conditioD  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
that  it  should  be  paid  in  proportiou  to  the  payments  made  on 
the  $765,000,  on  the  raising  of  which  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift 
was  conditioned,  and  that  his  pledge  should  not  hold  after 
January  1,  1904.  Because  of  the  unexpected  delays  in  begin- 
ning construction,  payments  on  Mrs.  Huntington's  gift  of 
$250,000,  which  made  part  of  the  1765,000,  were  not  likely 
to  begin  before  the  first  of  January,  1904,  To  overcome  this 
unexpected  difficulty  in  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  Mr. 
Rockefeller  extended  the  limit  of  his  pledge  to  the  first  of 
July,  1904. 

The  building  part  of  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  is 
therefore  well  under  way  on  plans  which  have  been  studied  and 
restudied  with  great  care  and  in  every  detail.  A  list  of  the 
funds  pledged  to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  and  already 
in  hand  will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  (pp.  56,  57). 
They  amount  to  $1,809,712.49,  without  counting  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan's  gift  of  $1,135,000,  or  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton's gift  of  $250,000,  on  which  no  payments  had  been  received 
up  to  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  since  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  had  not  then  been  begun. 

One  urgent  need  of  the  Medical  School  has  not  been  provided 
for  by  any  of  the  recent  gifts,  —  the  need  of  a  dormitory  with  a 
conunon-room  and  restaurant  attached. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  (p.  171)  shows 
in  a  striking  way  the  objects  for  which  these  great  new  build- 
ings are  being  prepared.  The  Medical  School  has  become  a 
place  of  active  and  varied  medical  and  surgical  research,  as  the 
Dean's  list  of  researches  made  in  the  various  departments 
abundantly  proves.  Hence  the  need  of  large  laboratories  sup- 
plied with  every  appliance  which  can  facilitate,  or  make  more 
finiitfiil,  such  researches.  It  is  the  hope  of  beneficent  results 
from  medical  and  sui^cal  research  that  has  made  it  easy  to 
procure  lat^e  gifts  to  the  Medical  School.  Rich  men  who 
have  intelligent  imaginations  see  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  obtaining  in  medical  laboratories  great  bene&ctions  for  the 
human  race. 

The  Faculty  desires  to  procure  for  work  at  the  School  the 
whole  time  of  members  of  the  fourth-year  class.     At  present  a 
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large  number  of  members  of  that  class  are  in  service  at  hospitals, 
and  can  give  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  the 
School ;  and  they  have  accordingly  been  chained  one  hundred 
dollars  instead  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  year's  fee,  and  a 
gradoation  fee  of  thirty  dollars.  For  students  who  enter  the 
School  hereafter  the  fee  for  the  fourtii  year  will  be  two  hundred 
dollars,  as  for  the  other  years,  but  no  graduation  fee  will  be 
chai^d. 

The  plans  for  an  elective  fourth  year,  already  determined  on 
by  the  Faculty,  were  studied  in  committee  during  the  year 
1902-03,  and  are  well  advanced.  This  change  will  apply  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Medical  class  which  entered  the  School  in 
the  fall  of  1902.  From  the  banning,  the  course  of  study  for 
this  class  has  been  different  from  that  of  any  earlier  class, 
all  the  courses  of  the  preceding  years  being  affected  by  the 
&ct  that  the  fourth  year  is  to  offer  a  wide  choice  of  elective 
stadies. 

The  block  system,  by  which  the  number  of  subjects  pursued 
simultaneously  by  the  indiridual  student  is  reduced,  and  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  subject  while  it  is  pursued  is 
increased,  continues  to  be  regarded  as  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  former  system.  It  is  an  experiment  in  education 
which  ought  to  have  great  interest  in  schools  and  colleges  as 
well  as  in  professional  schools ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Medical  School  experiment  is  one  that  has  been  tried 
on  mature  men  only. 

The  receipts  from  the  summer  courses  given  by  the  School 
were  larger  in  the  summer  of  1903  than  ever  before,  and  the 
receipts  from  courses  for  graduates  were  larger  than  in  either  of 
the  two  preceding  years.  Such  favorable  indications  are  wel- 
come, because  these  are  directions  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Medical  School  ought  to  be  gi-eatly  developed. 

Extraordinary  and  hopeful  success  attended  investigations 
of  small-pox  carried  on  by  members  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  during  the  year  under  review.  These  investigations 
are  to  be  continued  at  home  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  very  serviceable  contribution  to  the 
etiology  of  small-pox  and  vaccinia. 
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The  Dental  School  reduced  its  deficit  of  1901-02  mfiterially ; 
but  Btill  its  expenses  exceeded  its  receipts  by  $2,124.80,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  business  of  the  School  was  con- 
ducted with  prudence  and  frugality.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
department  of  the  University  cannot  be  conducted  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  thoroughly  worthy  manner  without  more  endow- 
ment than  it  now  possesses.  It  has  only  two  tuods  —  the 
Dental  School  Endowment  of  $2,255.85,  and  the  Henry  C. 
Warren  Endowment  of  $23,000.  In  addition,  it  baa  money 
for  building  to  the  amount  of  $20,802.33,  and  a  balance  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Corporation,  principal  and  interest,  of  about 
130,000.  The  School  does,  through  its  instructors  and  stu- 
dents, a  large  amount  of  charitable  work,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  tables  published  in  the  Dean's  report  (p.  195).  The 
teachers  and  students  of  the  School  not  only  perform  in  the 
infirmary  a  great  amount  of  gratuitous  service,  but  the  School 
ia  obliged  to  pay,  in  many  instances,  for  the  medicine  and 
materials  used  on  the  patients.  The  Faculty  has  recently 
raised  substantially  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  now 
proposes  to  use,  beginning  in  June,  1904,  the  entrance  exami- 
nations of  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
aa  tests  of  fitness,  instead  of  conducting,  as  formerly,  examina- 
tions of  their  own.  It  is  probable  that  the  new  requirements 
will,  for  a  time,  reduce  the  number  of  students  in  the  School. 

Instruction  in  dentistry,  like  instruction  in  surgery,  is 
decidedly  costly.  The  Dental  student  needs  much  of  the 
same  laboratory  instruction  which  a  Medical  student  receives, 
and  he  also  needs  to  be  taught  by  experts  many  dental 
processes  and  manipulations.  He  must  personally  receive, 
therefore,  a  great  deal  of  skilful  instruction  —  the  kind  of 
individual  instruction  which  is  always  expensive.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  well-conducted  dental  school  should 
meet  its  expenses  from  its  fees,  or  even  approach  that  result. 

The  great  Bassey  estate  near  Forest  Hills  contributes  more 
and  more  to  the  resources  and  activities  of  the  University,  as 
well  as  to  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  of  the  public.  It  is 
useful,  first,  to  the  students  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
who  live  in  its  vicinity,  and,  secondly,  to  students  of  land- 
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scape  arcMtecture  who  make  their  headquarters  at  Cambridge. 
It  IB  aboat  to  be  uaeful,  through  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  to  the 
students  in  the  new  course  of  forestry  in  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific Sohool.  For  this  last  class  of  students  the  Arboretum 
provides  facilities  of  highest  value,  first,  in  its  collection  of 
living  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs,  next  in  its  library  and 
indices,  and  thirdly  in  its  dried  collections.  Again,  through  a 
combination  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Department 
of  Comparative  Pathology  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  a 
very  useful  work  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  has  been  car- 
ried on  at  the  Bnssey  Institution  in  the  preparation  of  diph- 
theria antitoxin  for  public  distribution.  A  portion  of  the 
Bussey  estate  is  utilized  for  the  animals  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  antitoxin,  and  a  portioa  of  the  Bussey  building  for 
the  necessary  laboratories.  The  same  combination  of  medical 
authorities  is  about  to  enter  on  the  preparation  of  vaccine  for 
public  distribution ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  new  laboratory  is 
DOW  being  built  Dear  the  present  buildings  of  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tutioD.  The  estate  afibrds  such  admirable  facilities  for  keeping 
animals  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  Comparative  Medicine  that 
the  Corporation  took  forward  to  a  resumption,  at  no  distant 
day,  of  instruction  in  Comparative  Medicine  and  Preventive 
Medicine  for  domestic  animals  —  instruction  which  was  inter- 
rupted when  the  Veterinary  School  was  abandoned  because  no 
eodowment  could  be  procured  for  it. 

The  all-important  problem  as  to  the  Library  is  how  to  obtain 
an  adequate  building  and  an  endowment  to  meet  the  added 
cost  of  occnpying  the  larger  building.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  Corporation  cannot  accept 
new  buildings  unless  such  gifts  are  accompanied  with  funds 
the  income  of  which  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  use  the 
buildings  provided.  On  this  subject  the  Corporation  have 
recently  had  two  valuable  object-lessons  from  thoughtful  bene- 
&ctor8.  The  first  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robin- 
son, when  they  endowed  the  building  they  subsequently 
erected  for  the  Department  of  Architecture  before  they  began 
to  build  it.  The  second  was  given  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
wbeo  he  insisted  on  the  Corporation  procuring  additional  con- 
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tributions  for  the  Medical  School  amouDting  to  $765,000  as 
the  condition  of  receiving  his  own  gift  of  $1,000,000,  the  con- 
dition being  founded  on  his  conviction  that  unless  these 
additions  vvei-e  made  to  the  endowment  of  the  Medical  School, 
the  School  would  not  be  able  to  live  suitably  in  its  new  build- 
ings when  they  were  ready  for  occupation.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  very  serious  questions  with  regard  to  a  new  building 
for  the  Library,  —  namely,  where  it  should  be  placed,  and 
how  lai^e  it  should  be.  As  to  its  site,  it  is  the  general  opiuion 
that  the  new  Library,  like  the  present  one,  should  be  in  the 
College  Yard.  As  to  its  size,  the  data  are  still  lacking  for  a 
proper  decision  of  the  question.  For  how  many  volumes  shall 
the  new  Library  be  built?  For  how  many  readers  shall  desks 
be  provided?  For  how  many  tibraiians,  cataloguers,  and 
assistonts  shall  provision  be  made  ?  Any  person  who  contem- 
plates giving  a  building  to  the  University  will  naturally  desire 
to  look  forward  to  a  tolerable  permanence  for  his  building. 
Such  a  building  should  have  a  monumental  character,  and 
should  be  worthy  architecturally  of  its  noble  objects ;  but 
suuh  a  character  cannot  be  imparted  to  a  building  which  must 
be  extensible  in  all  directions,  and  therefore  built  by  bits 
and  never  finished.  A  monumental  and  permanent  building 
should  be  a  unifying  whole,  or  a  finished  unit.  If,  however, 
such  a  building  is  to  stand  in  the  College  Yard,  its  dimen- 
sions and  capacity  must  have  moderate  limits.  It  might 
contain,  for  example,  stacks  large  enough  for  a  million 
volumes,  reading-rooms  containing  five  hundred  desks,  and 
ample  rooms  for  delivery,  catalogues,  and  administration. 
Now,  the  collection  of  books  in  Grore  Hall  has  more  than 
doubled  in  twenty  years,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  rate  of  increaHe  ia  going  to  diminish.  •  The  number 
of  students  in  the  University  also  increases  in  a  formidable 
manner;  and  affiliated  bodies  of  students  are  likely  to  gather 
more  and  more  about  the  University.  There  are  already  in 
Gore  Hall  415,928  volumes,  beside  280,000  pamphlets.  Any 
one  who  is  capable  of  looking  forward  twenty  yeara  must 
sec  clearly  that  a  library  building  suitable  for  the  permanent 
occupation  of  such  a  portion  of  the  College  Yard  as  can  be 
given  to  it  will  not  hold  long  all  the  books  belonging  to  the 
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general  library  of  the  University,  If  this  be  certain,  it  will 
be  wise  to  plan  now  for  another  place  of  storage  for  the 
books  which  can  be  removed  from  the  College  Yard  with  the 
least  injury.  A  millioa  books  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable 
current  stock  to  be  kept  on  hand  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  the  same  building  with  the  administrative  offices  and 
the  reading-rooms.  If  the  idea  of  a  limited  library  could  once 
he  accepted,  the  classification  of  the  books  on  the  shelTea 
conld  be  made  reasonably  permanent ;  and  the  confusion  of 
the  catalogues  caused  by  incessant  reclassifying  and  rearrang- 
ing could  be  avoided.  When  once  the  idea  of  completeness  is 
alnuidoDed,  many  sources  of  waste  or  fruitless  expense  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Library  will  be  dried  up.  If  a  million  volumes 
were  provided  for,  each  class  might  well  contain  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  best  literature  in  the  class.  Profitable 
"browsing"  by  competent  students  would  still  go  on,  and 
the  "browsing"  would  be  all  the  better  because  the  lesa 
valuable  material  had  been  culled  out  of  the  mass. 

Another  difficult  matter  is  the  question  of  retAining  the 
present  Gore  Hall  as  part  of  the  fiiture  Library  building.  The 
considerations  which  affect  the  mind  of  the  Corporation  on  this 
subject  relate  to  the  best  permanent  policy  toward  its  bene&o- 
tors  in  an  educational  institution  which  has  depended,  and 
is  likely  to  depend,  in  large  measure  on  endowment  for  its 
means  of  public  usefulness.  It  must  be  discouraging  to  future 
givers  to  see  gifts,  which  were  highly  valued  when  they  were 
first  made,  transformed  beyond  recognition,  or  contemptuously 
thrown  aside,  two  or  three  generations  later.  The  benefactors 
of  the  future  should  be  encouraged  by  seeing  that  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  past  did  a  permanent  good,  and  obtained  a  durable 
memorial  among  men.  Thus  far  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
Harvard  University  to  preserve  all  named  buildings  which 
were  capable  of  preservation.  In  its  day  Gore  Hall  was  an 
extraordinary  achievement  and  a  benefaction  of  great  moment. 
If  possible,  it  should  continue  to  be  used  for  the  high  purposes 
to  which  it  was  originally  devoted. 

If  the  University  possessed  tin  adequate  Library  building 
situated  in  the  College  Yard,  some  of  the  special  reference 
libraries   might   cease   to   exist  if  they  were  provided  with 
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quarters  in  tbe  new  Library.  Thus,  the  special  libraries  for 
classics,  history,  aa<l  political  ecooomy  might  be  transferred 
from  Harvard  Hall  to  the  new  Library;  but  it  is  sure  that 
many  of  the  special  libraries  would  still  be  best  placed  in  the 
laboratories,  museums,  and  drafting  rooms  where  they  are 
most  convenieDtly  used.  All  of  the  department  libi-aries 
(p.  203)  would  continue  to  be  separately  maintained;  and 
these  libraries  already  number  at  least  225,000  volumes.  Tbe 
books  belonging  to  the  University  will  therefore  never  again 
be  assembled  under  one  roof,  no  matter  how  wide-spreading 
that  roof  may  be. 

The  botanical  establishment  of  the  University  is  divided  into 
five  parts  —  the  Gray  Herbarium,  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium, 
tbe  Botanic  Garden,  the  Botanical  Museum,  and  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  with  its  lil>rary  and  herbarium.  These  establiah- 
mente  are  but  partially  endowed.  They  all  depend  on  gifts 
made  every  year  for  present  use  —  gifts  which  testify  to  the 
interest  they  inspire,  bat  which  do  not  give  that  assurance  of 
permanence  which  all  these  botanical  collections  desire  and 
deserve.  Nevertheless,  the  work  of  all  these  collections  goes 
vigorously  on,  —  never  more  vigorously  than  in  1902-03  (pp. 
222-232).  Both  at  the  Cambridge  botanical  department  and 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  the  first  and  greatest  need  is  per- 
manent endowment  to  a  large  amount.  The  second  need  at 
Cambridge  is  a  fireproof  building  in  which  all  the  botanical 
collections  and  laboratories  could  be  safely  united. 

In  1902-03  important  additions  were  made  to  the  teaching 
force  in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  physics  ;  and  both 
departments  were  active  and  productive  in  research.  The 
elementary  course  in  chemistry  called  "5"  was  withdrawn; 
bat  the  withdrawal  caused  no  injury  to  tbe  department  as  a 
whole,  the  election  of  the  other  courses  continuing  to  be  satis- 
fiutory .  Tbe  withdrawal  of  this  course  suggests  the  possibility 
of  withdrawing  tbe  somewhat  similar  half-course  in  physics 
called  "5."  These  two  courses  have,  however,  been  given 
in  different  ways,  and  they  have  probably  answered  somewhat 
different  purposes.    Physics^  is  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
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secood  alternatiTe  reqairemeot  in  elemeutary  physical  scie&oe 
for  admiBBion  to  College.  The  Director  of  the  Physical 
Laboratory  Buggests  (p.  239)  that  all  atudents  who  propose 
to  atudy  medicine  should  take  Physios  O.  This  excellent 
BDggestioD  is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  many  physical  instruments 
are  now  used  in  medical  diagnosia  and  research,  &nd  that 
preTious  practice  in  the  use  of  such  instruments  has  immediate 
value  for  a  medical  student.  The  importance  of  chemistry  in 
medicine  seems  to  be  better  understood  by  College  students 
than  the  importance  of  physics. 

The  teaching  force  in  the  Engineering  Department  was 
much  strengthened  by  new  appointments  during  the  year 
nnder  review ;  and  in  consequence  the  instruction  given  in 
the  department  was  much  enriched. 

The  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam  Lake  was  carried  on 
during  the  summer  with  continued  success,  except  that  the 
necessity  of  buying  new  equipment  for  an  increased  number 
of  students  caused  a  deficit  of  $1,774.03  in  the  account  of 
the  School.  For  next  summer  the  charges  to  be  met  by  the 
students  will  have  to  be  somewhat  raised  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  deficit.  The  use  of  a  part  of  the  summer 
vacation  for  study,  exploration,  visits  to  mines,  mills,  and 
&ctories,  and  out-door  work  in  such  subjects  as  horticulture, 
surveying,  and  forestry,  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Engineering  (p.  244) 
corroborates  the  observation  of  the  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  to  the  efiect  that  students  in  Harvard  College 
are  more  and  more  taking  the  less  technical  courses  on  engi- 
neering while  they  are  in  College,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferring themselves  to  tlie  Scientific  School  for  a  degree  in 
engineering.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  that  in  this 
way  a  very  satisfactory  training  for  engineering  may  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Harvard  Psychological  Studies  was 
published  during  the  year  under  review.  The  volume  contains 
sixteen  investigations,  which  deal  essentially  with  processes  of 
perception,  memory,  emotion,  and  reaction.    It  is  hoped  that 
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a  aecond  volume,  ioclading  seversl  studies  io  anioutl  psy- 
chology, will  be  published  during  next  year.  The  Director's 
description  of  the  reaearches  carried  on  in  the  Psyohoiogtc&l 
Laboratory  (p.  245)  will  be  found  iutereating  and  suggestive. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  will  convince 
any  intelligent  reader  of  two  things,  —  first,  that  far-reaching 
plans  and  continuous,  well-directed  labor  year  after  year  to 
cany  out  such  plans  will  yield  the  best  results  in  scientific 
research,  juat  as  they  will  in  a  mechanical  industry  or  in  the 
administration  of  a  school  or  college ;  and,  secondly,  that  co- 
operation between  different  observatoriea  in  carrying  out  large 
pieces  of  routine  investigation  would  make  the  money  spent  in 
such  investigation  more  productive,  and  more  promptly  pro- 
ductive. The  experience  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  daring 
the  last  twenty-seven  years  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  great 
advantage  of  assured  continuity  in  scientific  research.  This 
continuity,  of  course,  depends  on  an  income  which  can  be 
calculated  on  years  in  advance,  and  spent  year  by  year  in 
accordance  with  plans  made  with  foresight  for  the  incessant 
pursuit  of  a  remote  object. 

The  Director  points  out  that  the  buildings  and  instruments 
belonging  to  the  University  have  become  altogether  inadequate 
in  comparison  with  its  endowment.  It  has  invested  funds  to 
the  amount  of  $905,000,  but  buildings  and  instruments  cannot 
be  procured  from  these  funds  unless  out  of  their  income  ;  and 
then  the  regular  activities  of  t^e  Observatory  would  have  to 
be  reduced  because  of  the  temporary  diversion  of  the  money 
which  supported  them.  Money  for  immediate  use  is  therefore 
greatly  needed  at  the  Observatory  to  supply  additional  fire- 
proof buildings  and  improved  instruments.  Id  particular,  the 
very  valuable  library  of  the  Observatory  should  be  placed  in  a 
fireproof  building.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  would  supply 
an  adequate  structure ;  and  a  like  sum  would  provide  another 
much-needed  building  for  the  computing-rooms,  photographic 
laboratory,  and  work-shop. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  reports 
(p.  259)  that  gifts  to  the  Museum  were  unusually  numerous 
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and  yaluable  during  the  year  under  review.  The  most  con- 
siderable gift  was  the  collection  of  recent  and  fossil  insects 
from  Mr,  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
entomologists,  who  was  for  many  years  an  Assistant  in  the 
Museum. 

Notable  improvements  have  been  made  in  several  of  the 
exhibition  rooms  by  the  introduction  of  cases  glazed  with  large 
sheets  of  plate  glass. 

The  special  library  of  the  Museum,  like  all  libraries,  con- 
tinues to  grow  apace,  and  threatens  to  absorb  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  space  and  annual  income.  It  must  provide  room 
for  readers,  since  its  books  are  not  allowed  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  building  for  home  use.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
museoms  exist  primarily  for  the  exhibition  of  objects,  all  the 
University  museums  and  collections  seem  to  require  collections 
of  books  under  their  own  roofs  ;  so  that  all  of  them  are  burdened 
with  the  inevitable  chains  of  library  maintenance  and  increase. 
There  is  this  distinction,  however,  between  the  museums  them- 
selves and  their  libraries :  the  iirst  are  largely  for  the  public ; 
the  second  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  of  the  museum  and 
of  University  teachers  and  students. 

The  Museum  publications  of  the  year  (App,,  p.  322)  were 
anusoally  voluminous.  The  two  "Memoirs"  published  and 
two  out  of  the  thirteen  numbers  of  the  "Bulletin"  were 
reports  of  the  results  of  three  of  the  Director's  sea  expeditions 
to  the  tropical  Pacific,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  the  Maldive  Islands. 
Five  volumes  of  the  "  Bulletin"  and  five  of  the  '*  Memoirs" 
are  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  publications  of  the 
Museum  testify  to  its  active  productiveness  ;  and  they  supply 
material  for  exchange  with  learned  societies  and  libraries, 
thereby  contributing  la^ly  to  the  development  of  the  Museum 
library.  They  absorb,  however,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
Museum  income. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  courses  given  in  the 
zoological  laboratories  does  not  increase  as  it  should.  Zoology 
is  not  a  subject  which  offers  a  career  either  in  teaching  or  in 
manufacturing ;  and  undergraduates  who  intend  to  be  physi- 
cians or  sui^eons  have  not  learned  what  a  great  advantage 
they  can  procure  for  their  medical  studies  by  taking  two  or 
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three  half-coursea  in  zoology  while  they  are  in  the  College  or 
in  the  Scientific  Sohool,  The  colleges,  and  the  various  public 
services  connected  with  health,  food  supplier,  and  the  animal 
industriflB  in  general,  afford  the  only  chances  of  employment 
for  professional  zoologists.  Latin  and  Greek,  English,  and 
physics  are  snhjecta  which  give  a  livelihood  much  more  surely 
than  botany  or  zoology.  This  is  not  a  reason  why  a  university 
should  restrict  its  teaching  of  these  sciences,  but  it  explains 
why  comparatively  few  undergraduates  study  them. 

The  equipment  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  was  improved 
during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  aquaria  for  both  salt  water 
and  fresh.  About  4,500  gallons  of  water  for  this  purpose  is 
stored  in  concrete  cisterns  under  ground,  whence  it  is  pumped 
by  an  electric  motor  into  wooden  reservoirs,  from  which  it 
passes  through  wooden  pipes  to  the  aquaria.  This  useful 
equipment  was  a  gift  from  a  few  iriends  of  the  department. 
It  is  a  valuable  means  of  instruction  and  research.  Friends 
of  the  department  also  gave  money  to  equip  a  temporary 
biological  laboratory  at  Bermuda  during  the  last  summer,  at 
which  instruction  was  given  to  thirty-four  persons,  fourteen 
of  whom  were,  or  had  been,  connected  with  Harvard  Univer- 
sity or  Radclifie  College.  The  laboratory  was  in  charge  of 
Professor  Mark  of  Harvard  and  Professor  Bristol  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York ;  and  important  aid  was  given  to  the 
school  by  the  Bermuda  Natural  Histoiy  Society.  The  fauna 
of  the  Islands  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  school.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  is  another  evidence 
that  there  is  active  demand  for  laboratory  and  field  teaching 
of  many  sorts  during  a  large  portion  of  the  loUg  summer 
vacation. 

The  report  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Department 
(p.  268)  illustrates  the  same  fact.  An  advanced  summer 
field  course  in  the  regions  about  Utica  and  Catdkill,  New 
York,  and  Meriden,  Connecticut,  was  choeen  by  four  students ; 
and  a  new  summer  course  of  geological  field  work  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  chosen  by  thirteen  students,  of  whom 
seven  were  connected  with  Harvard  University.  Five  weeks 
were  spent  in  the  high  mountains  of  southwestern  Colorado 
without  sickness  or  accident ;   although  during  half  of  this 
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period  the  camp  was  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  11,500  feet. 
For  field  work  during  term-time  varioue  interesting  regions  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  are  utilized,  this  district  having  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  field  for  training  geologists,  because  of  the 
variety  of  the  phenomena  it  illustrates  and  their  complexity 
and  difficulty. 

Professor  Davis  was  absent  four  months  on  a  journey  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Turkestan  to  study  physiographic  problems 
as  a  member  of  Professor  Piimpelly's  Carnegie  expedition. 

The  department  possesses  in  the  Gardner  Collection  of 
photc^raphs  a  valuable  means  of  teaching  geology  and 
geography.  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily  classified  and 
catalogued,  and  contains  5,483  photographs  and  3,780  slides. 
For  large  classes  slides  are  far  more  valuable  than  photographs ; 
but  the  slide  is  often  made  from  a  photograph. 

The  department  took  an  interest  in  organizing  the  Harvard 
Travellers  Clab,  with  the  object  of  uniting  Harvard  students 
and  graduates  and  others  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
intelligent  travel  and  exploration.  The  Club  numbers  at 
present  about  one  hundred  members. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology is  very  inadequately  endowed.  It  is  a  marvel  that  such 
valuable  collections  have  been  brought  together  in  thirty-seveD 
years,  when  one  considers  the  slenderness  of  its  resources. 
Its  entire  endowment  is  now  $206,346.30,  of  which  $83,125.87 
has  been  received  since  1890.  In  recent  years  most  of  the 
important  explorations  conducted  by  the  Museum  —  explora- 
tions which  have  greatly  enriched  it  —  have  been  paid  for  by 
generous  friends  of  the  Museum  interested  in  archaeological 
inquiries. 

The  number  of  courses  of  instruction  conducted  at  the 
Museum  has  been  recently  increased ;  and  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  students  electing  such 
courses.  Id  April,  lilOS,  the  President  and  Fellows,  on  request 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum,  determined  to  assume  the  care 
of  the  building,  so  far  as  fuel,  cleaning,  and  the  service  of  the 
janitor  and  the  fireman  were  concerned.  In  taking  this  action, 
they  recognized  the  fact  that  the  building  and  its  collections 
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were  being  used  by  studeats  much  more  tban  fonnerly,  and 
were  also  influenced  in  part  by  tbe  consideration  that  the  new 
Semitic  Museum  is  heated  from  tbe  Peabody  Museum,  and  that 
tbe  division  of  the  cost  of  heat  might  give  rise  to  undesirable 
discussions.  This  arrangement  was  made  before  the  President 
and  Fellows  knew  that  the  financial  result  of  the  year  1902-03 
was  going  to  be  an  unfavorable  one, 

The  Museum  receives  from  many  friends  numerous  gifts  of 
interesting  and  valuable  objects.  (See  tbe  Curator's  report, 
p.  282.) 

During  tbe  first  half  of  tbe  year  the  Semitic  collections 
were  arranged  in  tbe  new  building;  so  that  on  the  fifth  of 
February,  1903,  the  Museum  was  formally  opened  with  suitable 
ceremonies. 

A  balance  of  nearly  $13,000  remains  to  be  spent  for  collec- 
tions ;  but  tbe  purchase  of  appropriate  objects  is  necessarily 
slow.  Desirable  reproductions  are  not  often  to  be  bad ;  and 
many  difficulties  surround  the  purchase  of  original  objects. 
Tbe  surest  way  to  increase  tbe  collections  would  bfi  to  equip  an 
exploring  expedition  for  some  promising  portion  of  the  Semitic 
territory.  Egypt,  Palestine,  Babylonia,  Ass3Tia,  and  Persia 
all  offer  inviting  fields  for  well-equipped  and  competent  explor- 
ing parties ;  and  Harvard  has  already  trained  men  competent 
for  this  work  who  are  now  in  the  service  of  other  institutions. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  Semitic  Museum  are  necessarily 
borne  by  the  Corporation,  the  Museum  having  as  yet  no  endow- 
ment. Its  excellent  lecture  rooms  are  used  by  tbe  Semitic 
Department  and  the  Divinity  School ;  and  the  Museum  is  open 
to  tbe  public  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  9  a.m. 
till  5  P.M. 

The  Director  of  tbe  Fog^  Museum  reports  the  addition  to 
the  collections  of  numerous  objects  which  are  of  high  value 
as  works  of  art.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Museum  is 
likely  to  become  the  store-house  of  original  artistic  objects  of 
distinguished  merit,  as  well  as  of  casts,  prints,  and  photo- 
graphs. The  objects  especially  mentioned  by  the  Director 
are  forty-seven  bronze  reproductions  of  Italian  and  French 
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medals,  Turner's  water-color  drawing  of  Devonport,  and  aa 
early  water-color  drawing  by  the  same  manter.  The  Museum 
now  possesses  five  original  works  by  Turner,  representing 
as  many  periods  of  his  career.  1,1^4  photographs  and  24 
slides  were  added  to  the  collection.  The  Loeb  Collection 
of  ancient  bronze  vases  and  gold  ornaments  has  been  suitably 
installed  in  the  northwest  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  , 
now  devoted  exclusively  to  bronzes,  coins,  medals,  vases,  and 
kindred  objects,  for  the  moat  part  of  Greek  and  Greco-Roman 
workmanship.  The  Director  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Fogg  Musemn  already  includes  a  lai^e  amount  of  material 
illustrating  both  Semitic  and  Germanic  art,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  thai  a  common  basis  of  action  should  lie  determined 
on  by  conference  between  the  three  Curators  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  in  the  three  museums  —  the  Fo^,  the 
Semitic,  and  the  Germanic. 

It  will  soon  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Fogg  Museum 
(p.  296).  Plans  for  wings  have  been  prepared,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  >40,000  and  $50,000  respectively. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Mineralogical  Museum 
indicates  that  the  collection  has  some  well-disposed  friends,  if 
no  endowment.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  University 
has  no  means  of  maintaining  suitably  and  increasing'  this 
collection,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  its  possession.  The 
Curator  makes  the  most  of  a  slender  appropriation  and  of 
the  gifts  which  come  in  year  by  year.  The  exhibition  room  is 
large,  and  the  collection  is  in  many  respects  a  handsome  one, 
but  the  central  parts  of  the  room  need  artificial  light. 

The  Curator  of  the  new  Germanic  Museum  gives  (p.  2t)?) 
a  summary  description  of  the  present  contents  of  the  collec- 
tion. It  follows  from  this  description  that  it  is  not  yet  a 
Germanic  but  only  a  German  Museum,  the  hulk  of  the  collec- 
tion representing  German  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Benaiasance.  The  ultimate  object  of 
the  Museum  should  be  to  illustrate  the  development  of  Ger- 
manic arts  and  crafts  Uiroughout  Europe  on  English,  Dutch, 
Scandinavian,  Swiss,  and  Austrian  soil,  as  well  as  on  German. 
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The  Curator  therefore  describes  the  enlargement  of  the  collec- 
tion which  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  truly  Germanic  in 
character,  and  to  give  it  a  just  historical  and  at  the  same  time 
an  artistic  arrangement. 

The  building  in  which  the  collection  is  temporarily  housed  — 
the  Rogers  building  (1858)  — has  turned  out  to  be  singularly 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  light  upon  the  casts  and 
other  objects  being  remarkably  good.  All  the  objects,  both 
large  and  small,  except  the  huge  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Great  Elector,  can  be  well  seen.  From  that  superb  colossal 
figure  the  observer  cannot  remove  himself  far  enough. 

The  collection  is  unique  in  this  country,  and  it  attracts  a 
considerable  number  of  visitors.  Unfortunately,  the  Corpora- 
tion is  at  present  able  to  open  it  to  the  public  only  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  and  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  number  of  students  in  Radcliffe  College  declined  some- 
what in  1902-03,  but  has  risen  again  during  the  current  year. 
The  number  of  Graduate  Students  has  increased  satisfactorily. 
In  the  tall  of  1902,  $116,500  was  given  to  the  College  for  a 
students'  bouse  where  provision  can  be  made  for  food  and  rest, 
for  recreation  and  social  intercourse.  The  building  is  to  be 
called  the  Elizabeth  Agassiz  House,  and  is  to  stand  next  the 
Gymnasium  on  ground  already  owned  by  the  College.  This 
gift  is  one  of  large  practical  value  for  the  College,  and  is  also 
precious  because  it  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the  first  president  of 
the  College,  who  has  done  much  to  determine  the  social, 
scholarly,  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  institution  and  its 
permanent  relations  to  Harvard  University, 

When  Mrs.  Agassiz  withdrew  from  the  presidency  of  the 
College  in  June  last,  Professor  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  unanimously  chosen  President  of  Radcliffe  College. 
Under  its  charter,  intimate  relations  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  will  always  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Radcliffe 
College.  Most  of  its  principal  teachers  will  always  be  drawn 
from  that  Faculty.  By  electing  its  Dean  President  of  Radcliffe, 
the  Associates  drew  closer  the  ties  which  bind  the  University 
and  Radcliffe  College  together.     President  Briggs  brings  to  bis 
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new  office  experience  in  administratioii,  a  strong  interest  in  the 
College,  and  both  the  intention  and  the  capacity  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  tiie  two  institntions  and  the  special 
interests  of  Badcliffei 

The  primary  need  of  Radcliffe  College  is  an  endowment 
fiind,  the  income  of  which  can  be  used  for  the  genera)  pur- 
poses of  the  College.  It  also  needs  immediately  another  hall 
of  residence,  in  order  to  provide  comfortably  for  students  from 
a  distance.  At  present  its  students  are  chiefly  drawn  irom 
eaetera  Massachusetts.  In  its  Senior  Class  of  63  members, 
only  8  come  from  outside  Massachusetts ;  in  its  Junior  Class 
of  69  members,  only  6  are  from  outside  Massachusetts ;  in  its 
Sophomore  Class  of  74,  not  one ;  and  in  its  Freshman  Class  of 
81,  only  11.  Many  families  at  a  distance  are  not  satisfied  to 
have  their  daughters  lire  in  scattered  private  houses  without 
receiving  the  daily  supervision  of  the  College ;  and,  moreover, 
young  women  so  scattered  cannot  enjoy  some  of  the  most 
precious  privileges  of  College  life.  '  Bertram  Hall  has  demon- 
strated that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  two  or  three  more 
such  buildings,  particularly  if  they  could  be  opened  to  students 
at  somewhat  lower  prices.  At  present  it  costs  nearly  twice  as 
much  to  send  a  girl  to  Radclifie  College  as  it  does  to  send  a 
boy  to  Harvard  College,  because  former  generations  have 
provided  educational  endowments  for  the  boy  but  not  for  the 
girl. 

The  Harvard  Dining  Association,  which  uses  Memorial  Hall, 
voted  last  June  to  try  a  new  method  of  conducting  its  busi- 
ness. The  new  method  is  intended  to  prevent  waste,  and  to 
cause  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  hall  to  be  more  equitably 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  Association,  each  member 
paying  for  what  he  himself  eats  of  the  more  costly  articles. 
The  waste  of  the  former  method  occurred  chiefly  in  meat,  flsh, 
and  e^s.  These  articles  are,  therefore,  to  be  provided  under 
tile  new  plan  only  by  the  plate,  and  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
plate  by  means  of  a  ticket  book  something  like  a  railroad  mile- 
age book.  Under  the  former  system  every  man  ordered  as 
many  plates  as  he  pleased  of  any  article.  Under  the  new 
system  he  does  not  order  more  meat,  fish,  or  eggs  than  he 
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wants  to  eat,  or,  if  he  does,  be  alone  pays  for  what  he 
orders.  The  cost  of  each  man's  board  is  in  two  parts.  The 
first  part  is  for  meat,  fish,  and  eggs,  ordered  and  paid  for 
by  the  plate ;  the  second  is  for  all  other  provisions,  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  milk,  vegetables,  breads,  butter,  cereals, 
desserts,  and  fruits.  These,  and  the  service,  coal,  light,  and 
all  other  running  expenses  are  shared  alike  by  all.  Connected 
with  this  change  of  policy  as  regards  the  food  was  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  gratuities  to  waiters.  It  had  become 
the  custom  to  pay  a  weekly  fee  to  every  waiter,  but  this  pay- 
ment was  variable,  unequal,  and  troublesome.  To  break  up 
this  undesirable  custom  the  waiters'  wages  were  raised,  and  all 
members  were  requested  not  to  give  fees.  An  agreement  was 
also  made  with  all  the  waiters  eng^ed  in  September  last  that  they 
were  not  to  receive  gratuities.  The  new  wages  of  waiters  are 
in  three  grades,  according  to  length  of  service.    (App.,  p.  328.) 

This  new  method  was  put  in  force  at  the  opening  of  the  cur- 
rent academic  year ;  and  a  vote  on  continuing  the  system  was 
taken  on  November  20th,  when  it  was  decided,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  to  continue  the  system.  The  new  method  is  an 
approach  to  what  has  always  been  the  method  in  Randall 
Hall,  and  its  predecessor  the  Foxcroft  Club,  where  all  the 
food  is  paid  for  d  la  carte,  and  the  waiters  are  students  who 
are  paid  by  the  hour  and  receive  no  gratuities.  The  advantages 
of  the  new  plan  are  that  it  is  less  wasteful,  more  equitable,  and, 
for  the  individual,  more  elastic.  As  compared  with  the  method 
of  Randall  Hall,  it  is  less  troublesome  for  the  individual  mem- 
ber ;  for  he  is  obliged  to  give  an  order,  not  for  everything  he 
eats  and  drinks,  but  for  perhaps  half  the  articles  he  consumes. 

Every  intelligent  experiment  on  the  wholesome  feeding  of 
students  is  of  great  interest  in  a  large  university ;  for,  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  American  society,  it  is  impossible  to 
build  up  a  great  university  of  national  resort  unless  cheap  and 
wholesome  lodgings  and  food  are  systematically  provided. 
A  large  majority  of  all  the  students  in  Harvard  University 
need  to  be  frugal  in  both  these  respects.  The  success  of 
tile  two  great  Harvard  Dining  Halls  is  therefore  a  useful 
contribution  to  good  theory  and  practice  in  university  adminis- 
tration.    They  have  been  cooperative  undertakings,  managed 
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by  the  students,  supervised  rather  from  a  distance  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  aided  as  to  their  accounting  by  the  Bursar. 
Neither  Hall  has  erer  cost  the  UniverBity  treasury  a  dollar. 
Both  have  from  time  to  time  borrowed  money  ftt>m  the  Uni- 
versity with  which  to  make  improvements ;  but  both  have  paid 
regular  interest  on  these  loana,  and  made  suitable  provision  for 
their  extinction, 

Anotiiier  element  in  the  cost  of  student  life  over  which  a 
university  niay  wisely  try  to  exercise  some  control  is  students' 
supplies  of  clothing,  books,  stationery,  furniture,  and  fiiel. 
Such  a  control  ia  exercised  by  the  Harvard  Cooperative 
Society,  a  successful  institution  which  started  in  1882  with- 
out capital  and  without  Incorporation,  and  has  gradually  accu- 
mulated a  capital  of  $43,000.  For  the  yeur  ending  30  June, 
1903,  the  receipts  of  the  Society  were  $296,491.24  and  ita 
expenditures  $274,663.42.  In  January,  1903,  the  Society  was 
incorporated,  and  in  the  following  summer  it  bought  the 
Lyceum  Hat)  property  on  Harvard  Square,  the  best  site  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  University  for  a  retail  shop.  Delays 
over  the  title  prevented  the  Society  from  occupying  its  new 
premiaea  during  the  past  autumn ;  but  the  transaction  has  now 
bften  completed,  and  another  year  will  find  the  Society  estab- 
lished in  a  well-situated  and  spacious  building  of  its  own. 

The  Harvard  Union  exhibited  a  distinct  financial  improve- 
ment in  its  second  year.  It  has  five  sorts  of  membership  — 
active  ($10  a  year),  associate  ($5  a  year),  non-resident  ($3  a 
year),  graduate  life  (one  payment  of  $50),  student  life  (one 
payment  of  $75).  In  1902-03  the  membership  increased  in 
fUl  these  five  classes.  The  life-membership  fees  are  funded ; 
and  the  life-membership  fund  now  (December  1, 1903)  amounts 
to  $49,300.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  Union  in  a  suitable 
manner  may  be  fiurly  estimated  at  $30,000  a  year.  In  the 
year  under  review  the  expenses  amounted  to  $28,255.40,  and 
were  all  met.  For  the  current  year  the  enrolment  in  each  of 
die  first  three  classes  of  membership  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
it  was  last  year ;  and  the  business  of  the  restaurant  has  not 
been  so  good  as  heretofore.  This  diminution  of  income  results 
from  ib.6  prevailing  tendency  to  economy  among  the  members 
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of  the  Unirersity.  The  Union  needs  for  its  comfortable  main- 
tenance at  least  two  thousand  life  members,  and  at  least  two 
thousand  active  members  ($10  a  year) ,  beside  a  thousand  asso- 
ciate members  and  a  thousand  non-resident  members.  Failing 
this  large  and  steady  membership,  it  needs  endowment.  At 
present  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  Cambridge 
are  members  of  the  Union,  the  other  third  having  no  use  for 
it,  or  being  unable  to  pay  the  annual  fee.  There  can  be 
DO  doubt  concerning  the  social  serviueableness  and  value  of 
the  Union.  Its  fees  are  very  low,  considering  what  it  gives 
the  members ;  aad  the  reduction  of  these  fees  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  It  is  not  conducted  in  an  extravagant  manner, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  simply  and  prudently.  The  richer  stu- 
dents all  join  it ;  but  they  have  not  thus  far  contributed  much 
else  to  its  support.  It  would  be  an  amiable  thing  if  the 
present  and  past  members  of  the  small  clubs,  which  enjoy 
the  use  of  spacious  houses  in  Cambridge,  would  exert  them- 
selves to  make  the  financial  future  of  the  Harvard  Union 
secure,  —  the  younger  men  by  giving  money,  and  the  older 
men  by  giving  money  and  becoming  life  members. 

The  results  of  a  canvass  of  all  students  in  the  University  with 
regard  to  their  habitual  sports  and  exercises  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation 
of  Athletic  Sports  (p.  115).  .  The  school  which  made  the 
lai^est  percentage  of  replies  was  not  the  College,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  the  Dental  School ;  and  the  third  in 
readiness  to  reply  was  the  Medical  School.  The  exercises 
most  used  by  the  students  are  gymnasium  exercises,  lawn  ten- 
nis, hand-ball,  and  golf.  The  games  in  which  the  public  is 
most  interested  —  namely,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  rowing — 
are  serviceable  to  much  smaller  numbers  of  students,  no  one  of 
these  three  sports  serving  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total 
number  of  students  who  reported  the  exercises  they  used.  The 
game  which  has  been  conducted  at  Cambridge  with  the  least 
intelligence  and  success  is  foot-ball,  —  except  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view. 

The  breaking  up  of  College  work  for  the  individual  student 
by  frequent  absences  to  play  games  at  a  distance  from  Cam- 
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bridge  ia  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  checked.  It  is  a  greater 
evil  than  formerly,  now  that  intercollegiate  gamea  take  place 
all  the  year  round  —  that  ia,  in  winter,  as  well  as  in  spring 
and  autumn. 

The  Class  of  1879  having  offered  to  give  $100,000  towards 
building  on  Soldier's  Field  a  Stadium  of  concrete  and  steel, 
ground  for  this  structure  was  broken  at  the  end  of  June  last, 
and  the  work  was  diligently  prosecuted  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  Ira  N,  Holtis,  till  by  the  middle  of  November  the 
huge  structure  was  about  four-fifths  finished,  and  was  in  a  state 
to  be  uaed  for  the  foot-ball  matches  of  November  14  and  21. 
There  have  been  spent  on  the  Stadium  thus  far  the  gift  of  the 
Class  of  1879  and  about  $100,000  saved  during  several  years 
from  the  gate-money.  The  structure,  when  finished,  will  be  a 
stately  and  impressive  one ;  and  it  will  enable  30,000  people 
to  witness  various  athletic  sports  in  a  safe  and  convenient 
way.  What  the  durability  of  the  structure  will  be  time 
only  can  show.  It  will  be  completely  exposed  to  rain,  snow, 
and  frost,  and  to  a  range  of  temperature  of  some  130°.  The 
University  bears  no  part  of  the  risks  of  the  experiment ;  for 
it  will  not  have  contributed  a  dollar  to  the  coat  of  the  structure. 
The  Class  of  1879  and  many  other  friends  of  the  University 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  Stadium  used  for  other  purposes 
beside  games.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  available 
for  the  festivities  of  Class  Day,  and  possibly  for  other  large 
academic  assemblages.  When  the  building  is  finished  it  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  how  well  the  human  voice  can  be  heard 
from  the  field  by  persons  seated  in  the  southern  —  the  round 
—  end  of  the  Stadium. 

Professor  Hollis  retired  from  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  at  the  close  of  the 
year  under  review,  having  served  the  Univereity  well  in  that 
difficult  post  for  seven  years.  All  the  improvements  on 
Soldier's  Field,  including  the  Stadium,  have  been  made  under 
his  direction ;  and  he  has  given  to  the  work  of  the  Athletic 
Committee  a  deal  of  time  and  labor  under  circumstances 
which  have  often  called  for  patience,  endurance,  and  firmness. 
For  the  promotion  of  serviceable  athletic  sports  among  the 
students  he  has  made  many  sacrifices,  and  has  earned  the  grati- 
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tude  of  those  who  believe  that  American  youth  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  great  variety  of  athletic  sports 
reasonably  and  honorably  conducted. 

So  soon  as  a  student  in  any  of  the  Cambridge  departments 
of  the  University  finds  himself  sick,  he  is  expected  to  give 
notice  of  that  fact  at  the  ofiSce  of  his  department,  either 
by  visiting  it  himself,  or  by  sending  a  friend  on  his  behalf, 
to  fill  up  a  blank  called  a  "sign-off."  This  "sign-off" 
explains  his  absence  from  his  usual  duties.  The  object  of  the 
University  in  requiring  this  information  is  to  make  sure  that 
every  sick  student  receives  prompt  medical  attention  and  suit- 
able care.  It  would  appear  from  a  comparative  table  of  the 
numbers  of  "sign-offs"  during  the  past  three  years  (App., 
p.  330)  thnt  there  was  an  extraordinary  difference  in  the 
amount  of  sickness  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  students  in  Harvard  College  seem  to  be  sick  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  Special  Students  in  these 
two  undergradunte  departments  are  ill  much  less  than  the 
regular  students.  Moraover,  the  students  in  the  College  are 
sick  more  than  ton  times  as  often  as  the  students  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  figures  in  the  table  in  all  probability 
do  not  correspond  with  any  real  facta.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Medical  Visitor  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  "  sign-offs" 
of  undergraduates  are  uncalled  for.  The  real  disease  is  what 
soldiers  call  *'  malingering,"  which  is  a  moral  and  not  a  physi- 
cal disorder. 

The  Stillman  Infirmary  was  in  use  daring  the  year  l!l02-03 
for  the  first  time,  and  amply  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and 
the  excellence  of  its  appointments.  223  cases  were  admitted, 
of  which  146  were  discharged  well,  74  were  discharged  relieved, 
two  were  tnintiferrcd  to  the  diphtheria  ward  of  the  Cambridge 
Hospital,  and  one  remained  in  the  Infirmary  on  the  30th  of 
June  last  and  through  the  summer  vacation.  The  private- 
room  patients  numbered  8il,  and  the  ward  patients  134.  Of 
the  nine  operations  for  appendicitis  at  the  Infirmary,  four, 
which  were  urgent,  were  performed  at  night,  the  electric  lights 
proving  as  satisfactory  for  surgical  work  as  daylight. 
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The  InfirmBry  bad  an  income  from  funds  in  1902-03  of 
$3,711.92,  of  which  $1,949.24  was  accumulated  income  of  the 
Samuel  Ward  Fund,  an  accumulation  not  accessible  again.  This 
ancient  fund  (1680)  has  been  assigned  by  the  Corporation  to 
the  Infirmary.  The  receipts  from  students  during  the  year 
were  HjSOO.Te ;  and  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  Infirmary 
was  (11,898. 61.  The  Sobert  Charlea  Billings  Fund  (1903), 
the  income  of  which  goes  to  the  Infirmary,  yielded  interest  for 
only  part  of  the  year — namely,  the  sum  of  |585.  Its  income 
for  the  full  year,  if  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, would  have  been  (2,340.  Good  progress  has  therefore 
been  made  toward  finding  means  of  support  for  the  Infirmary ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Early  in  the  year  the  Corpora- 
tion endeavored  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  members  of  the 
University  to  bear  an  Infirmary  charge  of  $4  a  year,  in  return 
for  which  any  member  should  be  entitled  to  a  fortnight's  ward 
care  at  the  Infirmary,  if  he  were  sick ;  but  the  number  of 
students  that  agreed  to  take  part  in  this  plan  was  insufficient. 
One  reason  given  by  a  considerable  number  of  students  for 
refusing  to  join  in  this  insurance  plan  was  that  the  Infirmary 
could  not  take  care  of  them  if  they  had  chicken>pox,  measles, 
or  mnmps,  the  last  two  lieing  the  commonest  contagious 
diseases  among  the  student  population.  Mr.  James  Stillman 
has  now  added  to  his  first  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  Infirmary 
the  gift  of  (50,000  with  which  to  build  wards  for  these  Gon> 
tagiouB  diseases.  If  all  the  students  in  Cambridge  were  to  be 
assessed  (4  a  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  Infirmary  could 
be  mpported  on  its  fees  with  the  help  of  the  income  of  its 
present  endowment,  although  on  that  plan  the  students  would 
undoubtedly  use  the  Infirmary  with  great  freedom.  That 
freedom  is,  however,  desirable,  because  it  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent serious  disease  and  suffering  among  the  members  of  the 
University,  and  particularly  among  the  poorar  students. 

The  records  of  the  Appointment  Committee  contain  instruc- 
tion on  many  matters  which  should  interest  students  and  their 
parents,  and  graduates  of  the  University.  These  records  are, 
however,  much  less  complete  than  is  desirable.  In  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  College  who  are  regis- 
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tered  with  the  Committee  is  only  about  1,700,  and  the  great 
majority  of  these  are  men  who  desire  positions,  or  better  posi- 
tions, as  teachers.  Now,  the  number  of  living  graduates  of  the 
University  is  at  least  15,000.  Secondly,  the  records  of  the 
Committee  are  not  complete  in  respect  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions secured  by  Hai-vard  graduates  year  by  year.  Even 
graduates  recommended  by  the  Committee  secure  positions 
without  informing  the  Committee  of  their  success.  Institu- 
tions which  inquire  for  teachers  frequently  fail  to  inform  the 
office  that  they  have  employed  graduates  recommended  by  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  has  a  record  of  13!)  teachers' 
positions,  away  from  Harvard  University,  which  were  secured 
by  Harvard  graduates  in  1902-03  ;  but  their  information  about 
the  majority  of  these  places  was  casual  and  indirect,  not  syste- 
matic and  direct.  In  order  to  make  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee more  useful,  the  active  c(JO])eration  of  the  graduates  of 
the  University,  and  particularly  of  graduates  who  hold  positions 
which  carry  powers  of  appointment  to  places  suitable  for  young 
graduates,  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  Cimimittee  tan  be  of 
service  not  only  with  regard  to  tirst  appointments,  but  with 
regard  to  transfers  and  promotions.  Thus  far,  the  Committee 
has  been  of  more  use  to  universities,  colleges,  and  private  and 
endowed  schools,  than  to  public  schools, —  perha|)s  because 
positions  in  public  schools  are  not  reirarded  by  Harvard  gradu- 
ates as  sufficiently  secure  and  independent.  It  is  for  the  public 
interest  and  the  interest  of  the  University  that  the  Appoint- 
ment Committee  should  be  enabled  to  supply  men  for  jiosi- 
tions  as  superintendents,  principals,  and  su!)-masters  in  public 
school  systems,  whether  through  original  appointments  or  l»y 
transfers.  The  Committee  could  often  serve  public  sihools  by 
suggesting  the  transfer  to  a  larger  phuo  of  a  Harvard  gniduate 
who  has  already  had  experience  in  leaching:  liut  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  essential  that  the  recoi'ds  of  the  older  nwn  registered 
in  tile  office  should  be  kept  uji  to  dale,  and  tliis  can  be  propei'ly 
done  only  tJirough  the  eoiiperation  <)rthp  men  themselves. 

As  regards  the  demand  fur  teacliers  and  tlie  sujiply  in  tlie 
office  of  the  Coniinrttee,  Ibe  followiuii  facts  are  of  interest  :  in 
.secondary  selnxd-;  flie  persoiiality  of  the  candidate  —  tlial  is, 
his  bearin^r,  address,  disposilion,  ami  niitinicrs — is  irenerally 
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more  important  than  his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject. 
In  the  beat-equipped  schools  a  teacher  is  often  required  to 
teacb  more  than  one  subject,  and  is  not  infrequently  engaged 
to  teacb  one  subject  and  later  given  another.  In  smalt  high 
schools  a  man  would  be  required  to  teach  nearly  all  of  the 
elementary  subjects.  The  subjects  for  which  teachers  were 
most  sought  in  1902-03  were,  first,  English,  next  mathematics, 
and  then  Latin,  physics,  and  general  science.  In  English, 
particularly  in  composition  and  debating,  and  in  the  sciences, 
particularly  in  physics,  the  demand  far  outran  the  supply.  In 
philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  was  smaller  than 
the  supply.  The  salaries  of  inexperienced  young  graduates 
who  get  positions  as  teachers  are  at  first  smaller  than  the 
annual  earnings  of  many  mechanics,  such  as  lithographers, 
plumbers,  electrical  workers,  and  masons;  but  the  salaries  of 
such  teachers  soon  rise  above  the  level  of  the  annual  earnings 
of  mechanics  in  even  the  most  skilful  trades.  The  Committee 
received  during  the  year  512  requests  for  teachers,  several  of 
them  calling  for  a  number  of  men.  The  demand  for  men  of 
technical  training  is  constant,  and  exceeds  the  supply.  He- 
quests  for  educated  young  men  were  received  from  several 
important  corporations  which  employ  thousands  of  men,  from 
wholesale  business  houses,  and  from  brokers,  life  insurance 
companies,  and  publishing  houses ;  and  some  of  these  requests 
are  virtually  standing  orders.  This  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  might  be  and  ought  to  be  greatly  enlarged;  for 
a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts 
goes  year  after  year  into  business,  including  in  that  termthe 
service  of  large  corporations. 

The  Committee  not  only  secures  places  for  graduates,  but 
gets  work  for  undeT^sraduates  who  are  supporting  themselveM, 
wholly  or  in  part,  while  in  College.  Students  of  the  College 
and  Scientific  School  work  during  term-time  in  all  sorts  of 
positions,  earning  from  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  for  a  few 
hours  a  week  to  |1,500  or  more  a  year.  Tutoring  positions 
in  private  families,  secured  through  the  Committee,  ol'ten  |)ay 
$100  a  month  and  expenses.  The  office  is  saved  muth  work 
by  the  habit  among  students  of  passing  along  a  good  thing. 
A  good    position    once   put  into  the   hands   of   a  competent 
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student  seldom  comes  back  to  the  office  to  be  filled ;  he 
psssBB  it  on  to  a  friend.  The  Committee  procures  for 
undergraduates  a  considerable  number  of  lucrative  positions 
in  summer ;  and  this  part  of  its  work  might  well  be  increased 
if  more  clerical  force  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 
For  the  present,  it  seems  wise  to  give  precedence  to  the  more 
influential  work  of  getting  appropriate  positions  for  graduates. 
The  Appointment  Committee  is  but  a  few  years  old,  and  its 
work  is  capable  of  serviceable  development.  It  was  copied 
by  Harvard  from  Oxford  University ;  and  has  already  been 
copied  from  Harvard  by  several  American  universities. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  under  review  the  Retiring  Al- 
lowance Fund  was  more  than  adequate  to  the  payment  of  all 
the  retiring  allowances  which  the  Corporation  had  to  supply ; 
but  with  the  opening  of  the  present  year  the  income  of  the 
fiind  became  inadequate  to  the  payment  of  all  the  retiring 
allowances  the  Corporation  had  voted.  This  valuable  fund 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  enlarged.  It  amounted  on  the  Ist  of 
September  last  to  1366,416.47.  The  system  of  retiring  allow- 
ances will,  of  course,  be  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that  the 
income  of  the  fund  is  no  longer  adequate.  When  a  full  pro- 
fessor takes  his  retiring  allowance,  his  work  is  ordinarily  taken 
up  by  the  professor  in  the  same  department  who  is  next  him 
in  standing  and  experience,  and  the  final  vacancy  is  filled  by 
appointing  an  instructor.  Accordingly,  there  might  be,  for 
several  years  at  least,  no  added  charge  on  the  general  treasury 
in  such  a  case,  although  the  retiring  allowance  were  paid,  not 
from  the  income  of  the  fund,  but  out  of  unrestricted  income. 
This  principle  does  not  apply,  however,  to  administrative  and 
business  officers.  The  University  staff  has  been  so  enlarged 
during  the  past  ten  years  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  income  of 
a  fund  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  present  Retiring  Allowance 
Fund  will  be  needed  to  pay  from  year  to  year  the  probable 
retiring  allowances. 

In  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  1901-02  (p.  14),  it 
appeared  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  University  for 
museums  and  collections,  excluding  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
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but  incladiog  the  Gray  Herbarium  and  the  Botanic  Garden, 
had  been  for  ten  jears  past  about  the  same,  when  expressed  in 
per  oeDt.  of  the  total  expenditure,  as  the  annua)  expendi- 
tures for  the  University  Library.  If  the  Arboretum  had  been 
included  in  the  group  of  museums  and  collections,  the  expendi- 
tures for  museums  would  have  been  decidedly  larger  in  every 
year  than  the  expenditures  on  the  Library.  The  University 
holds  funds  the  income  of  which  is  applicable  to  the  support  of 
museums  and  collections  to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  including  the  Arboretum  funds.  It  holds  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  the  support  of  libraries  to  the  amount 
of  $710,000,  including  the  Law  School  funds  for  the  support  of 
its  library.  If  the  buildings  occupied  by  museums  be  com- 
pared with  the  buildings  used  as  libraries,  it  appears  at  once 
that  the  first  group  is  much  more  extensive  and  costly  than  the 
second.  This  condition  of  things  is  comparatively  new ;  for  in 
1850  there  were  no  buildings  specially  devoted  to  museums  or 
collections,  and  do  funds  the  income  of  which  was  applicable 
to  their  support.  It  is  noticeable  that  one  of  the  earliest  col- 
lections made  for  Harvard  College  —  the  collection  of  minerals 
—  still  remains  without  endowment  for  its  support  and  enlarge- 
ment. The  development  of  the  museums  has  been  so  gradual, 
that  attention  has  not  oft«n  been  directed  to  this  new  feature 
in  the  structure  and  the  activities  of  the  University.  The 
funds  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  museums  and  collections 
now  amount  to  about  one-eleventh  of  the  entire  invested 
capital  of  the  University-  The  University  museums  are  not 
only  geological,  botanical,  and  zoological,  but  also  anthropo- 
logical—  that  is,  they  illustrate  the  arts  and  orafls  of  savage, 
barbaroos,  and  civilized  peoples,  and  therefore  the  history  of 
civilization.  They  are  created  and  maintained  rather  for  tiie 
public  and  for  the  older  members  of  the  University  than  for  the 
undergraduate  youth.  They  supply  what  books  cannot  give,  — 
the  actual  vision  of  real  objects  throughout  a  great  range  of 
human  observation  and  experience.  When  skilfully  arranged, 
they  furnish  types  of  immense  numbers  of  sorted  and  classified 
objects,  and,  as  it  were,  a  representation  of  the  world,  past  and 
present,  and  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  earth's  crust  and 
of  the  races  of  plants  and  animals,  including  man.     They  have 
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become  iadtspeasable  in  a  modern  antver»ity  ;  but  they  should 
not  be  suffered  to  outrun  the  older  and  equally  essentinl  col- 
lections of  books ;  and  it  should  always  l)e  remembere<l  that 
neither  muaeuma  nor  libraries  cau  replace  direct  teaching,  — 
the  immediate  instruction  of  the  young  student  by  the  com- 
petent master. 

Id  the  academic  year  1901-02  there  had  been  a  surplus  of 
$10,291.11  in  the  account  called  "Univemity,  College,  and 
Library,"  after  paying  the  deficit  of  the  Veterinary  School 
for  the  year;  and  in  the  preceding  year  also  there  bad  l>een 
a  surplus,  though  a  small  one.  Moreover,  the  numl>er  of 
students  in  the  departments  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Soiences  showed  an  increase  of  165  in  the  fall  of  lilOi  over 
that  of  iiie  year  1901-02  ;  and  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  represented  a  probable  increase  in  the  tuition-fees  of 
more  than  $20,000.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Corporation, 
in  the  autumn  of  1902,  anticipated  a  good  financial  result  for 
the  academic  year  which  had  then  begun.  Consequently, 
during  the  autumn  of  1902  and  the  spring  of  1908  the  Cor- 
poration made  numerous  promotions  and  new  appointments, 
which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $43,144.59  in  the  salaries 
paid  in  the  departments  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  —  namely,  the  College,  Scientific  School,  and  Grad- 
uate School.  The  larger  part  of  the  new  expenditure  went  to 
increase  the  amount  of  instruction  offered ;  but  a  significant 
portion  was  used  to  improve  the  instruction  already  offered, 
particularly  in  the  elementary  courses  resorted  to  by  large 
numbers  of  students. 

After  this  lai^  increase  of  salaries  had  been  made,  the  Cor- 
poration found  themselves  involved  in  other  new  expenditures 
to  an  unexpected  amount.  Three  new  buildings  came  into  use 
during  the  year  1902-03,  —  the  Stillman  Infirmary  and  the 
Semitic  Museum  for  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  the  New  Lec- 
ture Hall  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  At  the  Stillman  Infirmary 
the  expenditures  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $3,342.42,  after  ap- 
plying the  accumulated  income  of  the  Samuel  Ward  Fund  to 
the  support  of  the  Infirmary.  The  running  expenses  of  the 
Semitic  Museum  were  $1,654.15  for  the  year.     The  payments 
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made  on  account  of  the  New  Lectore  Hall  for  about  half  the 
year  were  12,390.16.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Corpora- 
tion during  the  last  half  of  the  year  in  preparing  the  Sogers 
Building  to  receive  the  Germanic  Museum  were  12,328.06. 
All  four  of  these  gifts  were  highly  desii-able ;  but  they  all 
caused  new  annual  charges,  and  the  sum  of  these  charges  waa 
19,716.79.  In  the  year  1901-02  nearly  half  of  the  debt  of  the 
abandoned  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  had  been  charged 
off;  but  $10,1U.90  remained  to  be  charged  off  in  1902-03. 
The  situation  was  made  worse  because  two  considerable 
funds  were  transferred  to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  in 
1902-03,  the  income  of  which  had  previously  gone  to  the 
University  account,  —  uamely,  the  Robert  C.  Billings  Fund 
of  $92,500,  and  1350,000  from  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Bequest. 
The  transfer  of  these  two  funds  in  1902  deprived  the  Univer- 
sity account  of  an  income  of  $21,264.61.  During  the  year 
extensive  additions  were  made  to  the  telephone  service  of 
the  Cambridge  departments  of  the  University ;  and  various 
other  improvements  were  made  in  the  clerical  and  mechanical 
equipment.  None  of  these  improvements  saved  money ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  all  increased  the  running  expenses.  The 
financial  result  of  the  year  was  a  deficit  of  $40,403.07  in  the 
combined  account  of  the  College,  Scientific  School,  Graduate 
School,  and  Library. 

This  result  was  not  known  to  the  Corporation  uutil  the  end 
of  September,  1903 ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1903  they  had  made 
further  additions  to  the  salary  list  to  take  effect  in  the  academic 
year  1903-04,  By  the  middle  of  October  last  it  appeared  that 
there  was  to  be  no  considerable  net  gain  for  the  year  now 
current  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  depai'tments  under 
consideration.  It  was  too  late  to  check  the  increase  in  the 
salary  list  for  1903-04;  so  that  the  Corporation  are  obliged  to 
face  a  probable  deficit  for  the  year  now  current,  in  spite  of 
persistent  efforts  to  reduce  the  current  expenditures  for  eveiy- 
thing  not  instruction.  The  scale  of  expenditure  for  light, 
heat,  ventilation,  cleaning,  and  service  in  the  Cambridge 
departmeata  of  ihe  University  has  never  been  extravagant, 
although  it  has  been  raised  significantly  during  the  last  ten 
yeara  j  and  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  that  expenditure  much, 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  expenditurea  of  this  nature  coristitute  a 
regrettably  large  proportiou  of  the  total  expeoditurea  of  the 
University.  The  practices  of  fifty  years  ago  at  Harvard  College 
in  respect  to  ventilation  would  now  be  against  the  law  as  well 
as  against  the  interests  of  the  teachers  and  students ;  and 
public  opinion  would  not  now  endorse  the  complete  absence 
of  bath-rooms  from  the  dormitories  owned  by  the  College,  an 
absence  which  occasioned  very  little  remark  down  to  the  year 
1890.  It  is  the  universal  increase  in  the  comfort  of  living 
which  has  caused  the  College  to  enlsi^e,  somewhat  tardily,  its 
expenditures  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  its  officers  and 
students . 

Although  it  is  impracticable  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
deficit  dnring  the  year  now  carreat,  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  tJie 
Corporation  to  repair,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  mistake  they 
made  in  the  too  large  increase  in  the  salary  list  for  the  year 
1902-03.  A  few  thousand  dollars  can  be  saved  on  running 
expenses,  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  more  will  be  provided 
from  new  resources  received ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
tract the  salary  list  in  the  departments  under  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  by  at  least  $25,000  for  the  year  1904-05. 
This  reduction  can  be  made  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
instructors  and  assistants  annually  appointed.  There  will 
result  some  diminution  in  the  number  of  courses  of  instruction 
offered,  and  some  redistribution  of  work  among  professors  and 
instmctors  holding  permanent  appointments  ;  but,  in  general, 
the  reductions  can  be  made  without  seriously  affecting  the 
interests  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  undergraduates. 

Whenever  a  deficit  has  occurred  in  the  account  called  '*  Uni- 
versity, College,  and  Library,"  it  has  been  charged  to  one 
or  other  of  two  funds  which  bore  no  personal  name  and  were 
at  the  complete  disposal  of  the  Corporation,  principal  and  in- 
terest. These  two  funds  were  the  Stock  Account  and  the 
Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund.  The  Stock  Account  had  come 
down  from  remote  generations ;  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty 
Fund  was  created  in  X860.  To  the  credit  of  the  Stock  Account 
it  was  the  custom  to  carry  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  and 
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of  other  anonymous  pieces  of  property  which  it  was  not 
desirable  to  preserve  aa  separate  pennaaent  funds.  In  1827 
the  balance  of  this  fund  was  already  $88,475.67.  It  reached 
its  maximum  in  1839  —  namely,  $23!4,813.55.  It  disappeared 
from  the  Treasurer's  accounts  in  1900.  The  main  causo  of  the 
^sappearance  of  this  fund  between  1839  and  1900  is  the  charg- 
ing to  it  of  annoal  deficits.  Between  1827  and  1900  deficits 
amounting  to  |S50,812.28  were  charged  to  this  fund. 

The  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  was  accnmukted  by 
crediting  to  it  the  income  from  certain  investments  in  excess 
of  6  per  cent.,  and  a  few  annual  surpluses  in  the  "  University, 
College,  and  Library  "  Account.  Qains  on  sales  of  securities 
were  sometimes  credited  to  it  previous  to  1880,  and  the 
balance  of  the  Fire  Relief  Fund,  which  was  raised  after  the 
great  Boston  fire  of  1872,  was  finally  credited  to  this  fiind 
in  1879,  re-enforcing  it  to  the  extent  of  $122,973.10.  The 
fond  reached  its  maximum  —  $221,736.89 —  in  1877.  It  now 
stands  (1st  August,  1903)  at  $91,885.23,  so  that  from  its 
highest  level  $129,851.66  have  disappeared.  The  University 
has,  however,  some  visible  equivalents  for  this  diminution  of 
a  productive  fond.  Thus,  as  far  back  as  1862—63,  certain  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Corporation  for  Appleton  Chapel,  Boylston 
Hall,  and  the  Old  Gymnasium  (Rogers  Building) ,  were  charged 
against  this  fond  to  the  amount  of  $13,731.53:  and  the 
Library  extension  of  1876  was  paid  for  from  this  fund  to  the 
amount  of  $89,012.68.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  unsuccessful 
effort  to  establish  a  veterinary  school  and  hospital  —  an  ex^wri- 
ment  which  extended  over  twenty  yeara  —  was  really  paid  out 
of  thia  fund  to  the  amount  of  $49,159.67. 

If  we  add  the  Stock  Account  at  its  highest  level  to  that  por- 
tdon  of  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  which  has  disappeared, 
we  find  that  there  has  disappeared  from  the  invested  capital  of 
the  University  under  these  two  heads  the  sum  of  $369,665.31 
in  the  course  of  sixty-four  years.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  Corporation  have  obtained  a  full  equivalent  in  lands,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  for  all  the  invested  capital  which  has  dis- 
appeared ;  for  the  annual  deficits  charged  to  these  two  funds 
have  often  been  due  to  improving  expenditures  on  grounds. 
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buildings,  or  eollectioue.  Tbus,  in  recent  yeara,  the  co3t  of 
the  steam  fittings  and  bath-rooms  pot  into  the  College  dormi- 
tories was  charged  in  the  annual  accounts,  and  caused  large 
deficits.  A  list  of  improvements  to  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment  paid  for  out  of  unrestricted  income  and  the  unre- 
stricted capital  in  the  Stock  Account  and  the  Insurance  and 
Guaranty  Account  between  1827  and  1903  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  324) .  This  list  has  been  prepared  by  the  Comp- 
troller, Mr.  Allen  Danforth,  and  is  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  is  known  to  be  incomplete.  To  make  it  complete  would 
have  required  a  very  laborious  examination  of  the  Bursar's 
accounts  for  sixty-six  years. 

The  way  in  which  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  was 
accumulated  sbow9  that  it  belonged  to  the  entire  University 
and  not  to  any  single  department  thereof.  Before  1866  the 
Stock  Account  might  have  been  held  to  belong  to  the  College, 
and  indeed  was  treated  as  if  it  were  a  College  fund ;  but  the 
change  of  financial  policy  then  adopted,  whereby  the  average 
rate  of  interest  earned  on  all  the  general  investments  was 
thereajFter  divided  equally  on  all  funds  not  specially  invested, 
really  involved  a  new  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  Stock 
Account  to  all  the  other  accounts  of  the  University.  It  indi- 
cated that  the  Stock  Account  might  thereafter  be  held  to  belong 
to  the  entire  University.  Now  the  deficits  chained  to  the  Stock 
Account — charges  which  ultimately  caused  the  extinguishment 
of  the  fund  —  were  deficits  in  the  account  called  "  University, 
College,  and  Library."  In  the  expenditures  called  "  Univer^ 
sity"  the  entire  institution  has  an  interest,  and  all  the  Cam- 
bridge department:)  have  an  interest  in  the  Library ;  but  the 
interest  of  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine  in  the 
College  and  Scientific  School  expenditures  is  not  direct,  chiefly, 
but  indirect.  They  are  directly  interested  in  the  undergrad- 
uate departments  as  feeders  only,  or  rather  as  two  feeders 
out  of  many. 

Mr,  Allen  Danforth,  Comptroller,  has  prepared  a  list 
(App.,  p.  326)  of  the  successive  surpluses  or  deficits  from  the 
year  18211-27  to  the  year  1902-03  inclusive,  on  a  scheme 
which  presents  a  correct  account  of  the  surpluses  and  deficits 
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consistently  defined,  although  tbej  are  not  always  identical 
with  the  aurplusea  and  deficits  reported  in  a  manner  not 
uniform  in  the  annual  statements  of  the  successive  Treasurers. 
This  table  shows  that  it  is  only  since  the  year  1896  that  the 
College  has  really  been  living  beyond  its  means.  Down  to 
that  year  inclusive,  the  sum  of  the  successive  surpluses  was 
larger  than  the  sum  of  the  successive  deficits.  Between  1832 
and  1857  there  were  only  four  years  in  which  there  was  not  a 
surplus.  Financially,  this  period  might  be  called  successful ; 
but  it  was  not  a  period  of  rapid  development,  either  in  the 
CoUege  proper  or  in  the  University  as  a  whole.  One  may  also 
see  in  the  list  that  the  period  during  which  deficits  have  been 
largest  and  most  frequent  is  the  period  when  the  increase  of  the 
invested  funds  of  the  University  by  gift  and  bequest  has  been 
most  rapid.  There  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  the 
procuring  of  annual  surpluses  and  general  University  pros- 
perity, or  between  the  occurrence  of  deficits  and  University 
decline.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  deficits  have 
been  very  seldom  caused  by  undue  expansion  of  instruction. 
They  have  usually  been  caused  by  forced  expenditures  on 
grounds,  buildings,  equipment,  and  maintenance. 

While  it  is  unsuitable  that  any  school  or  department  of  the 
University  should  live  beyond  its  means,  it  is  not  possible  to 
avoid  occasional  deficits,  unless  the  Corporation  abandon  their 
policy  —  now  of  many  years'  standing  —  of  spending  year  by 
year  all  their  properly  available  resources.  To  avoid  deficits 
invariably  would  mean  to  aim  deliberately  at  an  annual  sur- 
plus, and  to  keep  sufficient  reserves  to  guarantee  that  annual 
surplus.  This  cautious  policy,  which  is  appropriate  to  an 
industrial  or  commercial  establishment,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows think  not  to  be  the  beet  in  an  educational  and  charitable 
institution.  Accordingly,  they  believe  that  the  University 
should  be  conducted  as  a  growing,  changing,  expanding  organi- 
zation, losing  here  but  gaining  there,  and  always  turning  out 
from  year  to  year  the  largest  possible  immediate  product  of 
well-traioed  young  men  for  the  largest  possible  variety  of 
intellectual  work.  If  the  general  tendency  of  the  institution 
is  towards  greater  size,  wealth,  and  usefulness,  the  various 
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departmenta  may  &om  time  to  time  experienoe  deficits,  or 
temporary  diminatioDB  of  Uieir  resources,  without  occasioning 
BerioQB  anxiety. 

The  attention  of  tlie  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and  Schools, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  ScieaUfic  Establishments. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Preaident. 
Cambridob,  11  Jtaaarj,  1904. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
To  THE  President  of  the  Uniteksity  ;  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year  1902-03. 

Besides  the  President,  the  Faculty  contained  sixty-one  Professors, 
three  Associate  Frofeasors,  thirty-five  AseiBtant  Professors,  thirty 
Instructors,  one  Lecturer,  and  the  Recorder,  —  in  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  members.  Eight  members  were  on  leave  of  absence 
for  the  whole  year,  one  for  the  first  half-year,  and  one  for  the  second 
half-year;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  one  resident  member  died. 
The  nnmber  of  Divisions  and  the  number  of  Departmeutfi  remained 
aa  in  1901-02;  but  the  name  of  Division  XIV  was  changed  from 
"American  Archaeol<^  and  Ethnolc^"  to  "Anthropology." 

Instruction  given  in  1902-03. 
With  the  following  list  of  coaraes  of  instruction  that  were  actually 
given  under  the  anthority  of  the  Facalty,  I  print  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  the  classification  of  the  students  in  each  course.  The 
fignres  are  those  officially  returned  to  the  Recorder  by  the  several 
instructors  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  take  no  account  of 
persons  who,  regularly  or  iiregolarly,  attended  the  exercises  and  did 
the  work  of  a  course  without  being  officially  recognized  as  members 
of  it.    The  abbreviations  are  those  ordinarily  used  in  such  lists : — 

COUaSBS  OF  INSTBUCTION  GIVEN  IN  I903-O3. 
Semitic  L«OKtias«s  and  Hiatoiy. 
Ar  nndtrgradnaitM  and  Oraduaiet;  — 
1.  Bt.  Hathbs. — Hebreir  (elementary  coane). 

2  Se.,  1  So.,  I  Ft.,  I  Sc.     ToMl  6. 
19.  Profetwr  Ltos.  —  Hiitory  of  Itrael,  political  and  social,  to  the  captore  of 
Jenualem  bj  tbe  Romans.  15  8«.,  II  Ju.,  12  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  iO. 

IC.  PtofeHOT  G.  F.  HooBB.  —  Historj'  of  pre-CbriBtian  Hebrew  Literature. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  r  Di.     Total  9. 

13.  Profeiior  G.  F.  HooRB.  —  HiatoiT  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  cowpariBon 

of  other  Semitic  religioiu.  3  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  6  Di.    Total  9. 
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Primarily  for  Gradvate$ .-  — 

ta.  ProfeMor  Ltom.  —  Hebrew  (iecond  conrae) .     Interpretation  of  purti  of  the 

Prophetfl  and  the  Poetical  Booki.  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  8  Di.     Total  S. 

18  V"-  '*'■  Hatkbs. — Jewish  Aramaic— lDterpret*tion  of  partaof  Eira,  Daniel, 

and  die  Tai^mnB,  IJn.,  2  Di.     Total  3. 

J3aA/.  Dr.  Hathss. — Claasical  Aramaic  (Sjriac).  —  Rodiger'g  ClireatotDathia 

Syriaca.     The  Pcahitto  Venion  of  ttie  New  Teitament. 

IJn.,  iDi.    Totals. 
14.  Dr.  Hathbb.  — AuTrian.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  fi. 

G.  FrofeBBOT  Ltoh. — ABBjrian  (aecond  coiine 

ten  and  Commercial  Docnmenta. 
17.  Dr.  HiritEs.  —  Arabic.     Nngab  al  Mnlab. 

8.  Dr.  Haikeb.  —  Arabic  (second  coone).  The  MoallalUt ;  Motenebbi;  Ibn 
^aldun;   the  Koran.  2  Di.     Totals. 

SOe.  ProfeBBOT  G.  F.  Moobe.  — Old  TeMament;  PrincipleB  and  Practice  of 
Criticism.  S  DI.     Total  2. 

S(W.  Proferaor  G.  V.  MooRB.  — Hebrew  Law.  1  DI.     Total  1. 

Indk  PUI0I0K7. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduatet :  — 

la  'hf.  Dr.  Btsbb.  —  Elementary  Sanskrit.  2  Gr.,  1  S«.    Total  8. 

lb*hf.  Dr.RiDBB.~Eleinentar7Sanikrit(continned).    I  Gr.,  1  Se.     Totals. 
Primariiy  for  Oraduaiet ;  — 
JS  'hf.  Ur.  Btdbb. —  Advanced  Sangkrit  (coarse  for  rapid  reading). 

t^'hf.  Dr.  Rtdeb.  —  Advanced  Sanskrit  (continaed). 
H  ^Kf.  Professor  Lakman.  —  Advanced  Pali. 
tC'V".  ProfeBMr  Lahmas.  —  Advanced  Pali. 
ISO.  Profeasor  Laniiaii. — Advanced  special  itndy  of  selected  Sanskrit  works, 
with  practice  in  the  nae  of  the  mannscripts  of  the  Harvarl  collection. 

1  Gr.     Totia  1. 
CUMlcal  PliiloioK7. 
Prvmarily  for  Ondergradvalei :  — 

O.  X)t.  Chase. — Cotirse  for  Beginners. 

1  Jn.,  4  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  10. 

A.  Asst.  Professor  Harbis  and  Dr.  Chasb.  —  Homer;  Attic  Prose.   Compositian- 

1  Ja.,  4  So.,  IS  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  S2. 

S.  Professor  H.  V.  SHrtH,  Asst.  Professors  Guuos  and   Habbib.  —  Greek 

Literature.      Plato;    Lysiae;    Xenopbon;    Elegiac,   Iambic,   and    Lyric 

Poeta  -,  Enriindes.     Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

3  Jn.,  8  So.,  57  Fr.    Total  68. 


SGr. 

Totals 

I  Or. 

Totall 

IGr. 

Total  1 

IGr. 

Totall 
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.  Ag«.  FrofeMor  Harbis.  —  QKek  Litenitiire.  The  Period  of  Athenian 
Snpn>mac7.  Herodotus ;  Aetchjiut ;  PlaMich ;  Thacydides ;  Ariito- 
phanei;  Sophocles.  1  Jo.,  6  So.,  T  Fr.     ToUi  14. 

.  ProfeBBor  J.  H.  Wbiohi  and  Asst.  Profesior  Cliffohd  H.  Mookb.  — Greek 
Literature.     Aristophanes ;  Tbncjdidca  ;  AeHcfavlus;   Sophoi^iea. 

1  Se.,  7  Ju„  18  So.    Total  36. 


A.  Dr.  W.  W.  BAiwm,  — Qcero;  Virgil.    CompoBition. 

7  So.,  20  Fr.,  6  8p.,  2  Sc,     Total  34. 

B.  pTvfeMor  Howaed,  A«tociate  ProfoMoi  C.  P.  Parsbk,  AbM.  ProfetBor 

CurroBD  H.  Hoorb,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Band.  ~- Latin  Literature.    LiTjr; 

UoTEce;  Terence.  S  Jn.,  9  So.,  184  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  151. 

Skf.  Dr.  E.  K.  Bato.— Latin   CompoBition   (Are 

English  narrative.  1  Or.,  I  Si 

1.  pTofeaaor  Mihtoh  Wabbbh  and  AsEOciatc  Profeaeor  C.  P.  Pabkbr.  —  LaOn 

Uteratnre.     TacHnsj  Horace;  CaCnllna. 

'  3  Jn.,  27  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  88. 

2.  AModate  Profeiior  C.  P.  Parkeb  and  Dr.  B.  K.  Baicd.  —  Latin  Literature. 

General  View  of  Latin  Poedy.  1  Ja.,  10  So.    Total  II. 

Skf.   ProfeBBor  Howabd.  —  Latin  Composition  (tecond  coarse). 

IGr.,  ISe.,  9  J<i.,7So.,  ISp.    Total  19. 

Ar  Uitdtrgraduatet  and  Qradvattt :  — 

6-  ProfeiBor  H.  W.  Siitth  and  Aart.  ProfeBBor  GnucK. -> Greek  Literstnre. 
Demosthenes;  AescMnei;  Aeschylas;  Sophocles;  AHttophanei. 

I  Or.,  4  Se.,  10  Jn..  I  So.     Total  16. 


9.   Am.  professor  Bofbs.  —  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 
1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  1  So.,  7  Di.     Total  18. 
8.  Professor  J.  H.  Wbigbt.  — Greek  Phjloaophy.     Plato;  Ariatotle. 

4  Or.,  10  Se.    Total  14. 
17'fc/.  Asst.  PiTtfeiior  Habris. ^ Greek  Literature.     Fonr  Plays,  with  Btadies 
of  their  inflaence  in  Art  and  in  the  Drama  of  later  ages.     For  1902-08  i 
AncbyloB,  Sophot^les,  Euripides,  Arist^iphanes. 

1  Or.,  11  Se.,  4  Ju.,  I  So.     Total  IT. 
10.   Aait.  Profeisar  Odlick.  — The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  deBcribed  and 
lllnsCrated  ity  the  lud  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments. 

2  Or.,  31  8e.,  88  Jn.,  9  So.,  4  Sp.,  U  8c.     Total  79. 
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11.  ProfeiBor  J.  W.  Whitk.  —The  Hiatoiy  of  the  Greek  Drama.  Lectures  on 
the  DramBtic  Art  and  Literatnre  of  the  Greeki,  with  reading  and  atnd;  of 
the  extant  playa  of  the  Greek  dramadiitB, 

S  Gr.,  IS  Se.,  4  Ja.,  1  So.,  1  Sp,,  1  Sc.     Total  22. 

6.  Professor  Howard.  —  Latin  LiteratUTe.  SnelonJut;  Pliny  j  JuTeoal; 
Martial.  1  Or.,  8  Se.,  17  Jn.    ToUdSl. 

IS'A/.  Dr.  W.  W.  Bakes.  — Latin  LiteratDre.     The  Elegiac  Poets. 

2  Se.,  1  So.    Totals. 

T  A/.  AsBOciate  ProfesBor  C.  P,  Pabkbb.  —  T^tin  Compotition  (third  conrae). 

6  Or.,  7  Se.     Total  12. 

0.  ProfeBBors  Minton  Wasuen  and  Moroan.  —  Ladn  LilerstoK.      PlantDB; 

Cicero;  Lucretliu.  2  Or.,  10  Se.,  2  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  15. 

16.  ProfesBor  MoRRAH,  and  I>ra.  E.  K.  Band  and  W.  W.  Baker.  — The  Works 

of  Virgil,  with  Btadies  of  Mb  Sonrces  and  of  IiIb  Llterarj  Influence  from 

hii  own  times  to  the  Reoaisatuice.  *  Gr.,  i  St.,  1  Jn.    Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Qradiiaiu  :  — 

ClASBICAI.    PHILOIAlGr. 

35.  AsBt.  Profesnor  Cliffokd  H.  Moore.  —  Froscniinary.  Introdnction  to  the 
methods  of  Criticism  and  ReBearch,  with  special  reference  to  the  textual 
criticism  and  iuterpretatiou  of  Classical  Aathors.    11  Gr.,  1  Se,    Total  12. 

73V-  ProfesBorH.W.  Smyth.  — TheGreekBpigram.  4  Gr.     Tot»l  4. 


J4*.  ProfesiorH.  W.  Smttu.  — Thncydides.  6  Gr.,  1  B.    Total  6. 

tST  'hf.  ProfeiBor  Ooodwih.  —  Aristotle  (Politics  and  parts  of  the  Coustitntion 

of  Athens).  6  Or.    Totals. 

54  *A/-  ^'"t-  Professor  Rofeb.  — The  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  1  Sp.     Total  1. 

es.  ProfesBorMiHTORWARBBN.— The  Comedies  of  Plantos.  10  Gr.  Total  10. 
45  *h,f.  Professor  Moboah.  —  The  Early  Career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the 

end  of  the  prosecution  of  Verres.  3  Gr.     Total  3. 


139  'hf.  AsBociate  I'Tofessor  C-   P-   Pabker.  —  Seneca's  Philosoplij,   Sdence, 
Ethics,  and  Descriptions  of  Boman  Life.  1  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  B,     Total  8. 

t70  'hf.  Professor  C.  D.  Bi'ck  (UniTersit;  of  Chicago).  —  General  lutroduetion 
to  Indo-European  Philology.  11  Gr.,  1  Se.,  I  B.     Total  13. 

J71  'hf.  I'rofeBaorC.  D.  Blck  (L'niTersity  of  Chicago).  — Outlines  of  the  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sonnds  and  Inflections) . 

10  Gr.,  1  K.    Total  11. 
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^1  'V-  ProfeBBOT  H.  W.  Smtth.  —  Introduction  to  Greeh  Eplgraphf. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 
XVi'hf.  ProfetBOT  MtMToN  Wakrbh.  —  Introdadlon  to  Latin  Epigraphy. 

7  Gr.,  I  H.     Total  8. 
68'V.  Professor  Mikton  WiBHEK.  —  IntrodnclJon  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

e  Or.    Total  6. 
}39  'Kf.  Aiat.  PTofcuoT  CLDFORn  H.  Moobb.  —  The  Religion  and  WorsUp  of 

the  Greeks.  6  Gr.,  2  R.     Tot^  T. 

58  *V'  A*st' Profeuoi'Giii.iOK.— Greek  Mythology.   1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  IJa.   Totals. 
i6  'hf.  Profeuor  Hoboin.  —  The  PriTate  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  conrse). 

Invenigation  of  special  topics.  1  Gr.     Total  I. 

S£Thf.  Professor  J.  H.  Wbioht.  —  Panaanias,  with  special  reference  to  the 

Honnments  of  Delphi  and  Olympia.  3  Or.     Total  3. 

tlt'hf.  Asst.  Professor  H.  E.  Bubton  (Dartmonlh  College).  — The  Topography 

of  Rome.  4  Or.,  1  R.    Total  6. 

20.    The  SBMiitAitT  or  Classical  Pbilologt. 
Profeaiors  Mokoah  and  Howabd,  Directors  for  1902-03.  —  Training  in  philo- 
logical eritielBm  and  research.    Tert-critidsm  and  interpretation  of  Greek 
and  I.aiin  authors :  for  1902-08,  Antiphon  and  Soetonins. 

6  Gr.    Total  6. 
Bnslish. 
Primtvnty  for  Undergradnatei :  — 

A.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill  and  Bbkics.  Asst.  Professor  Hublbdt,  Mr.  Cops~ 

LAHii.   Drs.   HoYT   and   TirppKB,   Messrs.   NtrTTBB,  Notes,   Retvolds, 

Ells,  Utteb.  Rideddt,  Sill«,  and  Atdblottb.  —  Rhetoric  and  English 

Composition.  7  So.,  443  Ft.,  35  Sp.,  144  Sc,  2  Bn.     Total  631. 

BChf.  Hessrt.  T.  Hall  and  Hale.  —  English  Composition. 

1  Ju.,  4  So.,  76  Sc.    Total  80. 
St.  Ajst.  Profeitor  OAKDinBB,   and  Messrs.  E.  H.   Wells   and   Stantob. — 
English  Composition. 

S  Se.,  9  Ja.,  41  So.,  80  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  2  Sc.,  1  Bn.     Total  86. 
SI.  Protestor  Batoas,  Dr.  Tupfek,  Messrs.  Ndtteb,  R:t>bodt,  Fbeuiid,  Arbhb- 
BBBo,  and  Hale.  —  English  Composition. 

I  Gr.,  17  Se.,  89  Ja.,  168  So.,  60  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  298. 
86*A/.  Mr.  Cobb,  Dr.  Tdffeb,  Messrs.  Arensbebo  aad  Hale.  —  English  Com- 
position. 6  Se.,  4  Jn,,  40  So.,  23  Fr.,  6  Sc,  1  He.     Total  79. 
38  V'  Professors  A.  S.  Hnjin  Bbiocs,  and  KTrrBBDOE,  Asst.  Professor  Bakbb, 
and  Messrs.  T.  Hall  and  J.  O.  Habt.— English  Literature.    History  and 
DeTelopment  of  English  Literature  in  ontline.    133  Fr.,  6  Sp.    Total  139. 
18.  Asst.  Professor  Baker,  and  Messrs.  T.  Hall,  Cablbtoh,  and  Stocbton. — 
The  Forms  of  Public  Address. 

21  Se.,  52  Jn.,  46  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  133. 
30 '•")!/■  Asst.  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  Cabletob.  —  Debating. 

20  So.,  24  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  49. 
10  kf.   Messrs.  Wibtei,  Hills,  and  Will abd.  —  Public  Speaking. 

9  Se.,  21  Ju.,  29  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp,,  5  Sc.     Total  67. 
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For  Undergradvattt  and  OradiuUei  ■'  — 
Sa'hf.  Aflit.  Prof^flBor  Schofthld.  —  Anglo-Saxon. 

IB  Gr.,  4  Se.,  S  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  ST. 
48  'A/.   Professor  Kittbedos. — The  English  I^angnage.    Studies  in  the  Source* 
^d  History  of  the  English  Vocabnluy. 

7  Gr.,  II  Se.,  9  J«.,  7  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     TotaJ  S9. 
I.  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinsoh  and  Dr.  Nbilsoh.  —  English  Litenmre. 
Chancer.  13  Or.,  6  Se.,  S  Ja.,  3  So.     Total  24. 

86.  Aut.  Professor  Oakdinbr. —  BD^isb  Litenitnre.    The  English  Bible. 

4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  14  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Ft.,  I  Sp.     Total  80. 
9*hf.  Aiat.  Professor  Fletchkr.  —  English  Literatnre.     Spenser. 

4  Gr.,  10  Sc.,  4  Jn.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  21. 
3.  Professor  KiTTREDGB.  —  English  LiCerSita re.     Sbakspere  (six  plays). 

22  Gt.,  26  Se.,  23  Jn.,  88  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  3  8c.;  I  Di.     Total  117. 
11a  'A/.  Dr.  Nbiuok.  —  English  Literature.     Bacon. 

4  Gr.,  13  Sc,  12  Jn.,  5  So.,  I  Pr.,  I  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  37. 
llb'hf.  Dl.  Nbilsos.  —  English  Literatare.     Milton. 

7  Gr.,  12  Se.,  S3  Ju.,  2S  So.,  5  Fr.,  i  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  81. 
tSa'A/.  Asst.  FrofcBBor  ScHoriELD  and  Mr.  Tatlock. — The  Literary  History 
of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chancer. 

8  Gr.,  80  Se.,  19  Jn.,  27  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sc.     Total  90. 
42£  'hf.  Asst.  Profeetor  Rchofibld  and  Mr.  Tatlock.  —  The  Literary  History 
of  England  from  Chancer  to  Elinabeth. 

10  Gr.,  22  Se.,  16  Ju.,  36  So.,  5  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  96. 
ASa'kf.  Dr.  Nbilsoh  and  Hr.  Betnolds.  —  English  Literature  of  the   Eliza- 
bethan Period.     From  Totlel's  Miscellany  to  the  death  of  Spenser  (1667- 
1699).  10  Gr.,  U  Se.,  IS  Jn.,  27  So.,  7  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  75. 

la  'hf.  Mr.  Cobb  aitd  Mr.  Halb.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Period  of  Queen 
Anne.     From  the  death  of  Utydeti  to  the  death  of  Swift  (1700-1746) . 

2  Or.,  81  Se.,  IT  Jn.,  2T  So.,  6  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  8«. 
7b'hf.  Dr.  Hatnapibr  and  Mr.  Wells.  —  EngUsh  Literature.    From  the  death 
of  Swift  to  the  puhlicaUon  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1746-lT9e). 

6  Gr.,  26  Se.,  20  Jn.,  63  So.,  3  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  115. 

8a  '*/■   Asst.  Professor   Fletchbb   and   Mr.   Ncttbr.  —  En^ish   Literature. 

From  the  pnbUcaUou  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Scott  (IT98- 

1882).    8  Gr.,  2T  Se.,  18  Jn.,  21  So.,  2  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  T2. 

84  hf.  Mr.  CorELAND  and  Mr.  Retnolds Engbsb  Literature.    English  Letter 

Writers.  9  Se.,  11  Ju.,  28  So.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  66 

Ba'hf.    Ptofessof  A.   S.   Hill  and  Dr.  Matnadier.  —  English  Composition 

(advanced  course).  9  Gr.,  13  Se.,  7  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  88, 

Primariiy  for  Qraduaiet ;  — 

19  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  F-  N.  BoBiHSon.  —  Historical  Eng:liBh  Grammar. 

7Gr.     Total  7. 
16  A/.  Professor  Bbioci'.  —  History  and  Principles  of  English  VeralBcation. 

5  Or.,  a  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  16. 
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ib*hf.  Professor  Kittbedob.  — Anglo-Saxon.     Beowulf. 

16  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total  22. 
4.  AtM.  Protestor  F.  N.  Robihboh  and  Dr.  Nbiuoh. — Early  English.    English 
Uteratnre  from  1200  to  1450.  9  Qr.     Total  9. 

21  'kf.  Professor  Kitibeihjb.  —  Early  English.     The  Metrical  Koraances. 

6  Or.     Total  6. 

14.  Aaat.  Professor  B a sia.  —  English  Literature.    The  Drama  from  the  Miracle 

Plays  to  the  Clorii«  of  the  Theatres.  11  Or.,  6  Se.,  S  Ja.     Total  22. 

89  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bakik.  —  English  Literatore,     The  Dranui  In  Bngland 

from  1642  to  1900.  8  Or.,  9  Se.,  6  Jn.,  3  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  28. 

U'kf.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  SngUsh  Literatare.     Studies  in  the  Poetry  of 

the  Mineteenth  Century.  4  Or.,  8  Se.,  3  Sp.     Total  1*. 

Gemianic  LanEnagea  and  Lltenittuet. 

J^-iwtaritg  for  Undargraduattt :  — 

A.  Dra.  BiBRWiBTH,  CoAB,  and  Suhheb,  and  Messrs.  Lawkbhob,  W.  H.  Rbbd, 

Stdbtevakt,  Webnabb,  DrsfiB,  and  QBOBBMAm,  —  Elementary  Coarse. 
3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  17  So.,  272  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  19  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  8*4. 
D.  Dra.  Bibbwibth,  Skinkbb,  and  Kullmeb.  — Elementary  Course. 

4  Ft.,  61  Sc,  1  Bn.    Total  66. 

B.  Mr.  W.  Q.  HowABD  and  Dr.  Jbbbxh.  —  Elementary  Course  (5  thnes  a  week, 

coDDting  a*  two  courses) .  4  So.,  SO  Fr.,  4  Sp.    Total  38. 

C.  Drs.  CoAK,  Walz,  and  Skinhbb. — Qermau  Prose  and  Poetry 

1  Or.,  3  Se.,  S  Jn.,  6  3d.,  54  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  74. 
la.  Drs.  Walz  and  Coab.  —  German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

1  Gr.,  I  Se.,  3  Ja.,  48  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.    ToUl  62. 
\h.  Dr-  SximtBB.  —  Oennan  Prose.    Subjects  in  History  and  Biography. 

1  Or,  4  Jn.,  20  So.,  3  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  8S. 
It.  Dt-  JBesBK  and  Mr.  Sbibsbth.  —  German  Prose,  narratire  and  deacriptire. 

8  Ju.,  IS  So.,  6  Ft.,  3  Sp.,  31  Sc,  1  Bn.    Total  66. 
titf.  Dr.  KnLUikK.  —  Practice  in  speaMng  and  writing  Grerman  (first  coarse) . 
a  Se.,  6  Ju.,  12  So.,  9  Fr.     Total  38. 
B\f.  Dr.  Bibbwibth.  —  Practice  in   speaking  and   writing  German   (second 
course).  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  6  So.,  3  Fr.    Total  10. 

la.  Mi.  W.  O.  Howabd  and  Dr.  Jbssbd.  —  Introduction  to  German  Literatore 
of  the  Kghteentb  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Lessii^,  Goethe,  and  Schil- 
ler; German  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 

1  Gr,,  8  Se.,  7  Jn.,  16  So.,  20  Fr.    Total  47. 
M.  Professor  H.  8,  White  and  Dr.  Rvllmbb.  —  IntrodnctioD  to  Qermao  Lit- 
erature of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.     Selections  from  the 
works  of  Lesung,  Goethe,  and  Schiller;  German  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 

2  Se.,  llJn.,  26  So.,  20  Fr.     Tot^  69. 
S    Dr.  BnsBiriBTH.-- Schiller  and   his  Contemporaries.      Lessing;   Schiller; 
Ooethe,  1  Se,,  10  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.     Total  27. 

4.  Professor  ton  Jagbhabn.  —  Goethe  and  his  Time. 

11  Ju.,  6  So.,  9  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  27. 
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Gbbkan  Lit. 
For  Under graduatei  and  Graduaiei :  — 

36  hf.  ProfesBor  Fbinckb  and  Mr.  BrresE.  —  Hittorr  of  German  Literature  in 
Outline.  1  Or.,  3  Se.,  14  Jn.,  19  8o..  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  8c.     Tot»l  M. 

6.  ProfeiBor  Fsijickk  and  Mr.  BosaE.  —  Oennan  Literature  of  the  Clusie 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  CeDtorTl 

4  Or.,  S  Se.,  4  Ju.,  22  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  3S. 
96a  'Kf.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  German  Literature  in  the  flrrt  h^  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centoi;.    KleiBt;  Uhlandj  Heine. 

8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  IS. 
36&'A/.  Xx.  W.  G.  HoWABD.  — German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centur;.    The  Development  of  the  Novel  utd  the  Drama. 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  £  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  14. 
27.  ProfeMor  H.  S.  Whitb.  —  Qoethe't  ud  Schiller's  Minor  Poems;  with  some 
exoniinaUon  of  the  Boorcet  and  of  the  relation  of  the  poems  to  the  life 
and  intellectual  deTelopment  of  each  author. 

1  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.  Total  4. 
S9.  ProfeBBor  H.  8.  Whitb.  — The  Life  and  Writinga  of  Richard  Wagnei; 
BelectionB  from  the  texts  of  Richard  Wagner's  musical  dramas,  including 
Der  Ftiegende  Hollander,  Tannbanser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
Die  Meistersinger,  Der  Ring  dcB  Nibelongen,  and  ParEifal,  with  some  stud]' 
of  the  legendary  background,  and  with  iliuatrations  and  elucidaUons  from 
Wagner's  other  writings.  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  i  8p.     Total  10. 

e.  Dr.  Walz.  — <}ermao  Literatnre  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries. 
Nibelnngenlied ;  Kndruu ;  Hartmann ;  Wolfram ;  Woltber  tod  der 
Yogelweide.     Translation  into  modern  Qermon. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  I  Jn.,  2  So.         Tot^  8. 
JVimortiy  for  OradvaUt :  — 

tlla'fif-  Professor  Frakokb.  —  The  early  Romantic  Movement  in  Gernum^, 
with  apecial  reference  to  its  social  and  political  aspects ;  Noralis ;  the 
brothers  Schlegel;  Tieck.  9  Gr.,  6  R.     Total  14. 

SOAKDtKAVIAH   LtTKBATDKB. 

For  UndtrgToduaia  and  Oraduata :  — 

1.  Asst.  ProfeMor  Schofield. — Modem  Danish  and  Norwegian  Literature. 

Hollwrg,  Oehtenachlager,  Ibsen,  Bjoroson,  and  other  writers.     Practice  in 

the  spoken  language.     Lectures  on  the  history  of  Scondinarisn  Literature. 

I  Gr.,  1  Se,,  1  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Sp-,  1  Di.    Totsd  8. 

Gbbhanic  Phii.oi.ogv. 
Friitiarily  for  OradtuUit :  — 

1 12a  'kf.  Professor  von  Jaqbmamk.  Gothic.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Germanic  Philology.     General  Introduction  and  Phonology. 

17  Or.,  1  Di.,  2  R.     Total  20. 

tlZb'kf.  Professor  ros  Jaqbmahh.  —  Introduction  to  the   study  of  Gennanio 

Philology  (continued).    Morphology,  Etymology.   40r.,  1  Di.     Totals. 
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tii'hf.  Dr.  BiEKwisTH.  — Old  Saxon.     IntrodacUoD  to  Oermuiic  Metrlci. 

e  Gr.  Total  6. 
05 'V-  Dr.  Walz.  — OM  Htgh  Gerouu). 

T  Gr.  Total  7. 
tSl.  ProfeBaor  von  Jaobmakh.  —  Hlitoiy  of  the  Oerauui  laoguage. 

3  Gr.     Total  S. 

SumiABT    COCHIKS    □(    GBSMAKIO    LaHODAOBB    and    LrTEBATUSBS. 

FrimtiTily  fitr  Oradaatti :  — 

tWa.  ProfeMor  TOM  jAOBMAim.  —  Luthar'a  Germui  WrititiBS. 

4  Or.,  1  R.     Total  6. 
taOc.  Profeuor  Fbabckb.  —  TojncB  in  the  GermM)  Romantic  MoTement. 

10  Gr.    Total  10. 

Koauuice  Laogtugea  and  Uter&tnrM. 

mmanlffor  Undergraduate$ :  — 

A.  A«M.  Profeator  C.  H.  C.  Wriort,  uslated  bj  Meiin.  Mobkiboh  aod  Mibiox. 
Elementary  Conne. 

a  Gr..  3  Se.,  S  Ju.,  9  So.,  64  Ft.,  13  Sp.,  31  Sc,  2  Ba.     Total  136. 

le.  Hr.  MoRLBT,  asdited  b;  Ur.  Wbittiii,  —  Reading,  translation,  grammar, 

aod  comporition.  8  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  S8  Sc.  '  Total  60. 

It.  Aatt.  FrofeaaoT  Babbitt  and  Mr.  Moblxt.  —  French  Prose,  higlorical  and 

general.     Traniladon  from  French  into  English. 

1  Gr.,  4  Jn.,  30  So.,  61  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  8c.     Total  96. 
lo.  AiMKdate  Professor  db  Suhichbast  and  Mr.  Bbdh.  —  Beading,  tnuulation, 
graminar,  and  composition. 

1  Or.,  1  Jn.,  17  So.,  2S  Fr..  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  50. 

tc.  Awt.  Profeasor  MABOon,  Dr.  H.  A.  Potibb,  and  Hr.  Hoblbt,  a«ri*ted  by 

Messrs.  N,  F.  Hall u>d  Whittbm. — French  Prose utd  Poetry.  Corneille; 

Racine;  Holiire;   Beanmarcbais ;  Lamartine;   Victor  Hugo;   Alfred  de 

Hnsiet;  Balcac.     Composition. 

1  Be..  13  Jn.,  41  So.,  98  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Total  184. 
la.  Asst.  Professors  C.  H.  C.  Wbioht  and  BABarrr,  and  Mr.  La  MBSLia.  — 
French  Prose  and  Poetry.     Corneille;  Racine;  Moli^j  Victor  Hngo; 
George  Sand;  Alfred  de  Muaset;  Sainte-BeuTe.     Compoaition. 

1  Se.,  9  Jd.,  39  So.,  TO  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  116. 
i\f.  Uessn.   Bbuh   and    La    MBSLis.  —  Practice  in   speaking   and  writing 
French  (elementuy  coarse). 

T  Jtt..  33  So.,  H  Fr.,  6  8c.     Total  56. 

tkf.  Mr.  Bbcm — Practice   in   speaking   and   writing  French    (intermediate 

cooTM).  1  Gr.,  a  Se.,  11  Jn.,  15  So.,  10  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  44. 

Ek/.  Mr.  Bbuh.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  irriting French  (advanced  conrse). 

8  Se.,  3  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  18. 

Rr  rwlerjrradHatu  and  ffraduolc*  -■  — 

it.  Professor  GaAanoairr.  — General  riaw  of  French  Literatnre  (conrse  con- 
ducted in  English),     a  Qr.,  6  8e.,  XI  Ju.,  IS  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  86. 
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6.  AiBod&te  ProfeEBOr  db  Somicbbabt  mod  Hr.  Bbun.  —  General  Tiev  of 
French  LHenitare  (conrte  condDcted  in  French). 

9  Se.,  6  Ju.,  23  So.,  I  Fr.,  1  8p.    Total  81. 

It.  Ant.  ProfeHor  Harcod. —  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Tillon  and  the 
Fifteeotb  Centorj  to  the  preaent  Ume. 

9  Or.,  1  3e.,  1  8a.    Totftl  1. 

18.  AtBodate  Profeasor  dk  SoMicHExar  uid  Mr.  L&  MBBLfis — French  lite  in 
the  SeTenteenth  uid  Sixteenth  Centuriei,  deicribed  and  illiutrMed  hj 
the  Uteratnre  and  woi^  of  art  (course  conducted  in  EngliBh) . 

16  Se.,  19  Ju.,  21  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  SS. 

7a  'hf.  Asaociate  Profesior  db  Sdmichrabt.  —  French  Literatnre  in  the  First 
Half  of  the  Xlneteenth  Centary.  Victor  Hugo  and  the  RomanttdEt  move- 
ment (conno  coodncted  in  French).    S  Or.,  9  Se.,  3  Jn.,  I  So.    Totalis. 

7b  'kf.  AModale  Prof  esBOr  on  Sumichkabt.  —  French  Literatnre  in  the  Second 
Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Centarr.  Victor  Hngo  and  the  reaction  againit 
the  RomantlclBt  movement  (conrBe  condneted  in  French) . 

8  Gr.,  9  Se.,  3  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 

10.  AiBt.  ProfcBtor  C.  H.  C.  Wriqht.  —  French  Uteratnre  in  the  Sixteenth 

Centoiy  (conrBe  conducted  in  French).  8  Se.,  8  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

Primanty  for  Undergraduaitt :  — 

1.  ABBt.  FroteBlor  Fobs,  aiBiated  by  Mr.  Capotobto.  —  Elementary  Conne. 

1  Gr.,  8  8e.,  U  Jn.,  11  So.,  10  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  16. 

J<br  UndtrgraduattM  and  Oradutttu :  — 

2.  Mr.  Mtbigk. — LiterBtnre  of  the  Fifteentiiand  Sixteenth  CentnrieB.    Tor- 

qnato  TiMO,  Ariotto,  Machiavelli,  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  I  8p.     Total  6. 

10.  Prof  BBBor  Gbahdobhi.  —  The  Work*  of  Dante,  particnlarly  the  Vita  Nnova 

and  the  Divine  Comedy.  ^  Gr.,  2  8e.,  I  Jn.     Total  7. 

Spahish  . 
PnmarUy  for  Undergraduates .-  — 
1.  ABBt.  ProfetBor  Fokd,  Mr.  La  MBBt^B,  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter,  and  Hr.  Mok-  . 
LET,  auiBted  b;  Mr,  N.  F.  Hall.  —  Elementary  Conrse. 

1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  18  Jn.,  83  So.,  37  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  108. 

Fbr  UndtrgraduattM  and  Oraduaiet:  — 

6.  AtBt.  ProfeBBot  Ford.  — SpaniBh  ProBC  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    Composition.  S  Se.,  5  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  9  Sp.     Total  W. 

3.  Awt.  ProfeBBor  Habcov.  —  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth   and   Seventeenth 

CentoricB.     Cervantea;  Lope  de  Vegaj  CBlder6n. 

2  Se..  9  Ju.,  I  So.     Total  6. 
Primarily  for  Oradiuita:  — 

8.  Asat,  Profeasor  Ford.  —  Early  Spaniih.  —  The  Poem  of  the  Cid.  Spaniah 
Literature  to  the  Fifteenth  Centuiy.  6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  So.     Total  9. 
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Romance  Philologt. 
I^imarity  for  Oradaatti :  — 

S.  Profeaaor  Seibi.i>o)i.  —  Old  French.  Phonology  anA  inflectioiu.  The  oldeM 
texU.  Ls  ChauMii  de  Roland ;  Chretien  de  Trojea ;  Aucunn  et  Nico- 
lette.  17  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ja.     Total  SO. 

4.  Profewor  Gbahdoknt  and  Dr.  M.  A.  Fottbb. —  PrOTenf&l.     L&ngagige  and 

liientiire,  with  (election*  from  the  Poetry  of  the  Troabadoun. 

6  Or.,  1  So.    Total?. 
6 'k/-  Profewor  Oeamdobht.  —  Low  Latin.  6  Or.     Totals. 

T.  Frofeaior  Shbldon.  —  Anglo-French  and  the  French  Element  in  EngUah. 

1  Jn.    Total  1. 

CompoiatiTe  Literatim. 

For  Undtrgradaatf  and  Oraduattt :  — 

I.  Dr.  H.  A.  PoTTBB.  —  The  Hiatorr  of  I^n  Literatnre  in  the  Middle  Agei 

(beglimiiig  with  the  Foorth  Centnty),  and  il<  relations  to  Andent  and 

Hcdem  Literatnre.  1  Or.     Total  1. 

5.  ProfeMor  Sbbldott.  —  MediaeTal   Literatnre  in   the  rnlgar  tongne«,   with 

eapeciii  reference  to  the  inflnence  of  France  and  Provence. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  So.     Total  3. 
8.  Aiit.  Profewor  Flbtchbb.  —  Tendenciea  of  European  Literatnre  dnring  the 
RenaiMance.  1  Or,  3  Se.    Total  7. 

fVtaMH/y  for  Oradnata ;  — 

U.  AaM.  ProfeMor  Babbitt.  — Literary  CritidBm  aince  the  Sixteenth  Centniy. 

3  Or,,  1  He.     Total  8. 

CoDBSB  01  Spboiai,  Stcdt. 

M.  An  opportunity  wa«  aftoided  to  competent  Graduate  Students  to  pnrBoe, 

aiid«r  the  guidance  of  inatracton,  oripnal  inreitigatioD  in  special  topics. 

I  Gr.     Total  1. 

PrimaHtw/or  Oraduaie*:—  *^*''- 

I'ft/.  Asm.  Professor  F.  H.  RoBiHaoH.  —  Old  Iriah.     General  introdncUon  to 

Celtic  Philology.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Slartc  I^AgiiaKes. 

For  VhdergradutUtt  and  Oraduati* :  — 

la.  Aaat.  Professor  WiBMBB.  —  Rnasian.       2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  IJr.,  2  So.     Total  T. 

It.  Aiat.  Professor  Wibhbb.  —  Rassiau.    Lileratnre  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy.    Compoaitjon.  8  Gr.    Total  8. 

t  V-  A**t.  Professor  Wibnbb — IntrodncUoo  to  the  History  of  Rnssian  Liter- 

aOue.    Lectures  in  English,  and  collateral  reading  of  repreaentatiTo  works. 

3  Se.,  B  Jn.,  17  So.,  3  Fr.,  I  8p.,  i  8c.     Total  85. 

Hlatory  and  GoTemnwDt. 
Histobt. 
ft™ori(y_/br  Undergraduatet :  — 

1 .  Aist.  Profeiaor  CoouDoa,  and  Heaan.  Fbtbb,  Shipmik,  Cabot,  and  Lbi.abd. 
—  MediacTal  and  Modern  European  History  (introductory  course) . 

2  Jr.,  66  So.,  89e  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  IS  Sc.     Total  468. 
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fbr  Undtrgradiiata  and  Oraduaies  :  — 
3.  FrofeBBOT  HASEnts.  —  Hiitorv  of  Home  to  the  Rei^  of  DiocIetiMi. 

3Qr.,  2  Jn.,  1  8o.     TouJ  6, 
♦.  ProfeKBOr  Hjlskihb.  —  Historj  of  MediaeTal  Institntione.       t  Gr.     Tot*l  4. 
6.  ProfeiBor  Embbtok.  —  OenenJ  Church  Kistoiy  to  the  End  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Centuiy-  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  S  Jo.,  1  Sp.,  10  Di.     Tatal  18. 
B.  Profe«Bor  Oboss.  —  Hiitory  of  France  to  the  Reign  of  Franda  I. 

2  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  i  So.,  1  Sc.     Tot»I  8. 

9.  Professor  Gross.  —  ConstitatdoiiiJ   History  of  Engluid   to   the   Sixteenth 

Centiirj.  8  Gr.,10Se.,  ISJn.,  2So.,  3Sp.     Total  35. 

11,  Dr.  Mbrruah.  —  UiMory  of  England  daring  the  Tndor  and  Stoart  Periods. 

12  Gr.,  18  Se.,  19  Jn.,  14  So.,  J  Sc.     Total  64. 

ISa  'hf.  Professor  Mjlovakb  and  Mr.  Shbasbb.  —  English  Hiator;  from  the 

RerolatioQ  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament, 

3  Gr.,  48  Se.,  16  Ja.,  22  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  91. 
12J  'hf.   Professor  Uactahb  and  Mr.   Shbahkb.  —  Bngliah  Hiitory  since  the 
Betonn  of  Parliament. 

2  Or.,  17  Se.,  19  Jn.,  24  So.,  2  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  8  Sc,  1  Di,     Total  Tl, 
Ita'kf.  Professor  HACTJiira  and  Hr.  H.  H.  Hobsb. — Histoiy  of  Continental 
Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  i. 

6  Qr..  22  Se.,  31  Ju,,  80  So.,  3  Fr.,  6  Sp,,  2  Sc.    Total  149. 
lib'kf.  pTofeuor  Haovasb  and  Hr.  H.  H.  Morse.  —  History  of  Continental 
Europe  nnce  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

3  Gr.,  14  3e.,  29  Jn.,  84  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  I8T. 
39  *k/-  Dr.  Hebrimah.  —  Spanish  History  to  the  Death  of  Philip  II. 

10  Se.,  21  Jn.,  84  So.,  7  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  S  Sc.     Total  76 
IS.  Asst.  Professor  Coolukib.  —  History  of  North-Eaetem  Europe  (Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Bnssta)  from  14G3  to  1795. 

S  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  12. 

10.  Professor  CBAmmto,  assisted  by  Hr.  Kimball.  — American  History  to  1763. 

5  Gr.,  17  Se.,  38  Jn.,  109  So.,  8  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  187. 

IS.  ProfeuoT  CHAJiimo,  assisted  by  Messrs,  Cusriwo  and  Dormah — Constitn- 

tionaland  PoliUcal  History  of  the  United  States  (1783-1865). 

4  Gr.,  39  Se,,  9S  Ju.,  56  So.,  9  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  209. 
Primariii/  for  Oraduatu :  — 

tI7)»f.  Professor  J.  H.  Wkiobt.  —  IntrodncUon  to  Greek  ConstJIudonal  Histoir. 
4  Gr.,  2  R.    Total  6. 
21.  Professor  Habkivs.  — IntrodacUon  to  the  Sources  of  Mediaeval  History. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

25.  Aast.  Proteesor  Coolidob.  —  General  History  of  Rnisia  (advanced  course) . 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

26,  Professor  Bhkbtoh.  —  Hiitory  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  rela- 

tion to  the  prevailiDg  philosophy  of  each  period,  from  the  earliest  timei  to 
the  Eighteenth  Centtiry.  2  Gr.,  1  Jo.,  8  Di.     ^otal  11. 
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CODBBBS   OF   RBBBABCH. 

tod.  Aut.  ProfeiioT  Coolidqb.  —  Recent  Hiitor^  of  Europe.      3  Gr.     Total  3. 
SOc.  FtofeMor  Chaidiiko.  —  Amenctui  HiBtoi7  •nd  loatitatioDS. 

T  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Law,  1  Di.     Total  10. 

GoTEBnUENT. 

RimarHyfor  Undergraduata :  — 
1.   ProfeiBor  Ijowbu.,    asBiated   by  MsBBra.   Gborob,   L.   E.  Clabk,   O.  H. 
RoBEBTB,  and   T.  H.   Rbbd.  —  ConBtitntioiiBl  Government  (elementAry 
conne).      1  Gr.,  S  3e.,  6  Jn.,  137  So,  267  Ft.,  lSSp.,22  So.     Totkt  4ia. 

For  Undtrgraduatf  and  Oraduattt :  — 
i.  Ht.  a.  L.  Rioh&bds.  —  ElemenU  of  lotenutioaBl  Lb*. 

2  Or.,  31  So.,  33  Jn.,  13  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Totd  80. 

16a 'h/  JSi.  C.  8.  Hamlim,  Bod  HeBBra.  F.  M.  Robbbth,  Dobett,  T.  P.  Hill, 

•nd  Hbilbobm. — AdmJniBtraiaon  of  the  GovemmeDt  of  the  United  Statea. 

B  Gr.,  178  So.,  192  Jn.,  26  So.,  11  Sp.,  19  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  tSl. 

lih*\f.  Hr.  F.  J.  SimsoH,  and  MeBtn.  F.  M.  Sobebib,  Dobbtt,  T.  P.  Hill, 
and  HBU.BOBH.  —  TendencieB  of  American  LegiBlation. 

8  Or.,  120  Se.,  1G4  Jn.,  G2  So.,  10  Sp.,  16  Sc.    Total  S64. 

^imarityfor  Oradwiiei :  — 

10.  Professor  Lowbll.  —  Modem  English  GoTemmeut.     StndleB  in  the  existiDg 
political  BjBlem*  and  in  the  influence  of  political  parties. 

9  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Jn.,  1  Bo.,  1  Sp.     Total  26. 
U.  Professor  Gbat.  —  ConstitDtional  Law  in  the  United  States. 

1  Jn.     ToUl  1. 
CoDBSB  or  Rbsbabch. 


fVtflurify  for  Undergradvaif :  — 
I.  Drs.  Amobbw,  SpKAOra,  and  Mixteb,  and  Hesars.  Beabdblbt,  Cdbtib,  and 
MoKTAOUB.  —  OatUnes  of  Economica. 

2  Gr..  26  Se.,  108  Jn.,  370  So.,  39  Fr.,  26  Sp.,  4*  St.     Total  61*. 

Far  Undtrgraduata  and  OradnattM :  — 
S.  Professor  Cabtbh.  —  Econondc  Theory. 

6  Or.,  8  Se.,  7  Ja.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  26. 

S.  Professors  Cabter  and  Riflei.  —  Principles  of  Sociology.     Theories  of 

Social  Progress.  8  Gr.,  17  Se.,  II  Jn.,  3  So.,  6  Sp.     Total  M, 

U.  Professor  Cjlbveb.  —  Methoda  of  Sodal  Reform.     Socialism,  CommoBiBm, 

the  Sii^le  Tax,  etc.        2  Or.,  8  Se.,  3  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  16. 
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10  'hf.  Dr.  Gat.  —  The  HedlaeTal  Economic  Hiftory  of  Earope. 

6  Or.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  e  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  16. 
11 H/.  Dt.  Oat.  —  The  Modern  Economic  History  of  Enrope  (from  1500) . 

7  Or.,  I  8c„  6  Jn.,  i  8o.,  I  Sp.    Tot«l  18. 
IT.  Profeuor  Riplbt  and  Mr.  Mktbb. — Tbe  Economic  OrgwiijUion  and  Re- 

aoorces  of  Eaiopeui  Conntrie*. 

3  Gr.,  S  S«.,  3  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  9. 
6.  Dr.  SpiiJLairB.  —  Tbe  Economic  HiHtoTj  of  the  Uniwd  Statei. 

I  Gr.,  3B  Se„  69  Ju.,  15  So.,  4  Sp.,  4  So.,  1  Di.     Totol  120. 
9.  Profeuor  RiPLBr.  —  Pn>blem>  of  Labor  and  Indnstrial  OTganizstioD. 

3  Gr.,  28  Se.,  66  Jn.,  IT  So.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Toul  113. 
ikf.  ProfeuorRiPLBT.  —  StaUstics. 

G 'A/.  Mr.  Mbtbb,  —  Railways  and  other  PnbUc  Works  ander  Public  and 
Corporate  Management. 

1  Or.,  SO  Se.,  14  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  I  Sp.,  7  Sc.,  1  Law.     Total  60. 

8a 'A/.   Dr.  Andrew.  —  Honey.      A  general  mrTey  of  currency  legialation, 

experience,  and  theory  in  recent  timea. 

4  Gr.,  34  Be.,  40  Ju.,  14  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  99. 
6b  *hf.   Dr.  Spbaoub.  —  Banking  and   the   Hiitoiy   of  the  leading  Banking 

Synemi.        3  Gr.,  38  Se.,  62  Jn.,  37  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  I3S. 

tSa  'A/.  Dr.  ScRAatiE.  —  International  Trade  and  International  Payment*. 

1  Or.,  3  Se.,  6  Jo.,  1  So.     Total  10. 
134 'A/.  Dr.  Ahdrew.  —  HUtory  and  Theory  of  Commercial  Criie*.     . 

3  Gr.,  9  Se.,  19  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.  Total  87. 
-  Tbe  Theory  and  Method!  of  Taxation,  with  Bpecial 
taxation,  in  the  United  States. 

3  Gr.,  13  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  31. 
rn  Univeraity) .  —  The  Finandal  Hiatory  of 
1  Gr.,  11  Se.,  13  Jn.,  S  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  38. 
18 'A/.  Mr.  W.  H.  Col-e.  — The  Prindples  of  Accounting. 

1  Gr.,  28  Se.,  II  Jn.,  3  So.,  8  Sc.    Total  46. 
21.  Mr.  Wtmah-  —  Principles  of  Law  in  their  application  to  Industrial  Problems. 
4  Gr.,  38  Se.,  IS  Ju.,  2  3o,,  6  Sc.     Total  68. 
Primarily  for  Oradvattt:  — 
19  *A/.  Profeitor  Wambacob.  —  A  General  View  of  Insurance. 

1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  2. 
22 'A/.  Dr.  Gat. — Ontimes  of  tbe  Development  of  Economic  Thongbt  in  Ger- 
many in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 

CoiJB«B  OF   RbSSAECH. 
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20.     The  Sbiunart  in  Ecokouics. 
Competant  itDdonU  were  guided  in  invesdgstioD,  undertaken  independent!?  or 
in  connection  with  courses  primarily  for  gniduateB,  and  the  results  were 
presented  for  discussion.  7  Or.,  4  Se.     Total  U. 

Hiatorj  of  KeliEions. 
S.  Professor  G.  F.  MooBB.  —  Hielory  of  Beligions  in  Ontlloe.  Firrt  half- 
year :  The  ReUgiont  of  Chin»  tnd  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Auyrik, 
aod  the  Western  Semites  (including  Jadusm  and  MohnmmedaniBm). 
Steond  kalf-j/tar:  The  Religions  of  India,  Perda,  the  Greeks,  Ronuuu, 
Germans,  and  Celts;  Christianitj. 

a  Gr.,  16  Se.,  il  Ja.,  10  So.,  S  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  13  Di.     Total  ST. 

PUlosophr- 
Pnwmriit/  for  Undtrgraduata  .-  — 
la.   Professors   KoTce  and   HuHSTBRBBno.  —  General  Introduction  to  Phil- 
osophy.    Logic.     Psychology. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  85  Jn.,  98  So.,  37  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  1*  Sc.     Total  261. 
li.  Aim.  ProfeMOT  SAiriAriHA  and  Dr.  Pbuit.  —  Ontlinei  of  the  History  ot 
Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  *S  Jn.,  47  So.,  7  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  6  Sc,  1  Med.,  1  Bn.     Total  119. 
At  Dndtrgraduata  and  Oraduattt :  — 
I  'kf.  Dr.  Pbbst.  —  AdTaoced  Psychology. 

6  Or.,  4  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  IS. 
U  'V-  Dr.  Holt.  - 

14«  'kf.  Dr.  Tkkkbb.  —  ComparatiTe  Psychology.    The  Mental  Life  of  Animal*. 

5  Or.,  9  3e.,  3  Jn.,  5  So.,  1  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  I  Sc.     Total  16. 

B.  PioteHor  Peabodt,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ibblahd.  — The  Ethics  of  the  Social 

QnestionB.     The  problems  of  Foor-Reliet,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and 

Tarions  phaaea  of  the  Labor  Qneation,  in  Uie  light  of  ethical  theory. 

e  Or.,  60  Se.,  87  Ju.,  15  So.,  5  Sp.,  4  Sc.,  8  Di.    Total  134. 
10a 'V-   AsM.   FrofesiOT   Santatana.  —  Philosophy    of    History.      Ideals   of 
Society,  Science,  and  Belipoo. 

6  Gr.,  38  Se.,  15  Ju.,  3  So.,  I  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Di.     Totid  68. 
10  •*/■  Awt-  Professor  Sahtitaka.  —  Aesthetics.    The  Philosophy  ot  Art,  with 
a  surrey  of  aesllietic  theories. 

6  Gr.,  26  8e.,  24  Ju.,  IS  So.,  2  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  77. 
9 'Ji^.  Professor  Roics.  —  Metaphysics,    The  Fundamental  Problems  of  Theo- 
retical  Philoaophy.     Realism  and  Idealism;    Freedom,   Teleology,   and 
Thtosm.  13  Or.,  10  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  Di.     Total  29. 

3.  Profeeaor  Jakbi  and  Dr.  Millbr.  ~  The  Philoeophy  of  Nature,  with 
ecpmnal  reference  to  Man's  place  in  Nature.  The  Fundamental  Concep- 
tiona  of  Science ;  the  relation  of  Mind  and  Body  \  GToluHon. 

13  Gr.,  34  Se.,  13  Ju.,  3  So.,  8  Sp.,  3  Di.    Total  E7. 
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13.  Ami.  ProfeiBor  SAHTxrAirA.  —  Greek  Pbilosophj,  with  especial  refereoce 
to  Flato.  7  Qr.,  10  Se.,  4  So.,  2  Sp.,  2  Di.    Told  25. 

11a 'A/.  Dr.  Febst.  — Detcartei,  SjunoEa,  and  Leibnitt. 

S  Or.,  6  Se.,  3  Sp.    Total  10. 
Hi 'A/.  Dr.  Pbbst.  — The  History  of  EngliBh  ^lilosoph;  from  Locke  to  Hame. 
8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Fc.  4  Sp.     Total  SS. 
Tkf.  Protestor  Palhbk.  —  History  of  English  Ethics. 

6  Gr.,  11  Se.,  i  Jn.,  3  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  3S. 

16.  Br.  MiusB.  —  Ethical  Ideals  of  the  Mneteenth  Centnrj. 

i  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Jd.,  4  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  16. 

17.  Profeuor  E.  C.  Moohb.  —  Histoi?  of  Christian  Thought  since  Eant. 

1  Or..  1  Sp.,  9  Di.    Total  11. 

Semihast  ConSBBB. 
Pnatarilif  for  OradiutU* ;  — 

tSUd.    FrofexBor  Mdnstebbbho,  Dr.  Holt,  and  Or.  TBRKsa. — Fsychologica] 

Laboratory.     Experimental  inTesligationa.  16  Gr.,  Z  Se,     Total  IT. 

iOb.  Professor  MIJHSTSBSBito.  —  Psycho  logical  Seminary.     The  Fsjchologj  of 

Aestbetical,  Ethical  and  Logical  Proceases.  17  Gr.     Total  17. 

jaOe.  Professor  RorcF  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Cabot.  —  Metaphydcal  Seminary.  The 
Problema  of  Logic,  Stodiea  of  various  fundamental  conceptlODB  of  Phil- 
oBophy  and  of  Science.  9  Gr.,  S  B.     Total  IS. 

I20d  'hf.  Frofeaaor  Palmes.  —  Ethical  Seminary.     Systemadzation  of  EUlics. 

8  Gr,,  1  Se.,  I  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  ft. 
130^.  Dr.  MiLLEB,  —  Seminary  in  the  Hist^}!?  of  Modem  Philosophy.     Modem 
Pantheism,  with  cBpecial  reference  to  Spinoza  and  his  inflneoce. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  I  Di.    Total  7. 

Bdncation. 
For  Undergradualtt  and  Oradnattt :  — 
I.  Mr.  A.  O.  NoBTOR.  —  The  History  of  Edncational  Theories  and  Practices. 

7  Or.,  i  Se.,  11  Ju.,  6  So.,  8  Sp,,  7  So.     Total  ST. 
8a  'A/.  Professor  Haitos-  —  Introductian  to  the  Stndy  of  Education.    Discnssion 

of  Edacatioiial  Principles. 

11  Or.,  17  Se.,  S  Jn.,  9  So.,  2  Sp.,  e  Sc.     Total  68. 
ih*hf.  Profeuor  Hahcs.  —  The  Development  of  Schools  and  School  Systems  in 

America,  more  particnlarly  in  MacBachnBetis.     Contemporary  Tendenciet 

aDd  Problems.  1  Gr.,  S  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sc,     Total  9. 

6  'hf.  Mr.  A,  0.  NoBTON.  — The  EdncaUon  of  the  Individual.     HiBtorical  and 

cridcal  study  of  modem  views.  5  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  10  Sc.     Total  17. 

Primarily  for  Oraduatet :  — 
JS.    Professor    Hanos,   assisted   by  Mr.  A.   O.  Noktoh.  —  Organization  and 

Mani^ment  of  Public  Schools  and  Academies.     Supervision,  Courses  of 

Sttidy,  and  Instmction. 

10  Gr.,  10  Se.,  1  Sp.,  12  Sc,  1  Law,  9  R.     Total  48. 
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tlOa  *lif.  AnodtiM  Froieitot  C.  P.  Fabeeb.  —  The  Methods  and  Equipment  of 

»  Teacher  of  Clatsict  in  Secoudu?  Schooli. 

3  Gt.,  4  8e.,  2  Sp.,  3  B.    Toul  19. 
lOc'kf.  Mr.  Show.  —The  Methods  and  EqnlpmeDt  of  a  Teacher  of  French  hi 

SeconduT  Schooli.  1  Or.,  4  Se.,  I  Ju.     Total  6. 

SamilABT  COUBBB. 


The  Fine  Art*. 
I^imaniyfor  Ut\dtrgradtuUt$ :  — 
1.  ProfeBBor  Cbablbs  H.  Moobb,  a««Uted  bj  Mr.  Howsb.  —  Prin<^ple*  of  r 
DelineadoD,  Color,  and  Chiaroacuro,  with  come  conBideralion  of  hiatoric 
form*  of  ut,  and  the  condition*  which  hare  influenced  them. 

I  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Jn.,  11  So.,  30  Ft.,  4  Sp.,  19  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  67. 
1.  ProfefliOT  Chableb   H.   Moobb.  —  PrincipleB   of  Oeaign  in   Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting,  ai  ezempllfled  in  the  Arts  of  pa«t  age*. 

1  Or.,  S  Se.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  3c.     Total  13. 
For  Undtrgraduaia  and  Oraduattt .-  — 
4.  Profeaior  Chablhh  H.  Moobb  and  an  aisiitant.  —  The  Fine  Art*  of  tlie 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaiaaance. 

1  Gr.,  41  Se.,  72  Ju.,  65  So.,  9  Fr.,  II  Sp.,  14  Sc.     Total  218. 
6a*kf.  Dr.  toh  Mach.  — Greek  Sculpture. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  18  Ju.,  17  So.,  7  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  S  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  58, 
<a*&/'  Dr.  TON  Mach.— The  Sculpture  of  the  RenuBaance  in  Ital;. 

24  Se.,  19  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  es. 
iViMartfy  for  Oraduaitt :  — 
tSM.  FrofeEBOr  Charle*  H.  Hoobe.  —  HiBtorj  and  Principlea  of  EngraTing. 

1  Gr.,  I  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  3. 
tSOe'A/-  Dr.  Chabb.  — Claadcal  Arcbaeologj  (advanced  courBe).     The  Topo- 
graph/ and  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Atiiena.      1  Gr.,  I  Ju.     Total  S. 

Architecture. 
TItt  tourtii  in,   Archiiedurt  art  inttnded  pri-ntarily  for  Mludtntt  tn  tht 
Latcrmee  Seienlijtc  Sthool,  and  only  CoaT$ti  la,  lb,  and  Ic  may  bt  cowitttd 
Imcardt  iht  degree  of  A.B. 
la.  FrofeHor  H.  L.  Warbbh,  aetiated  by  Meaarg.  Swan  and  Lobch.  —Techni- 
cal and   Hlatorical   DeTelopment  of  the   Ancient  SCylea,   with  especial 
refereoce  to  Classic  Arehilectorc. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  Su.,  32  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  S6. 
16.    Profeaaor  H.  L.  Warben,   asBisted    by    Mr.    Ijiibch.  —  Technical   and 
Historical  DeTelopment  of  the  Mediaeval   Styles  of  Arcbitecture. 

2  Gr.,  E  Se.,  2  Ja.,  2  So.,  9  Sc.     Total  20. 
2a.  Profeaaor  H.  L.  Wabbbn,  and   MtssrB.  Newtom  and  Swak,  assisted  by 
Mr.  LoRCH.  — Elemeatory  Architectural  Drawing.     The  Orders^ 

3  Gr.,  S  Se.,  1  Ju.,  19  Sc,  S  Bu.    Total  37. 
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So.  Profeuof  H.  L.  Waubbm,  asBiWed  by  Mr.  i 

8i.   Frofewor  H.  L.  Wn 

{•econd  conrM), 
8*.  Frofewor  H.  L.  Wakneh  and  Mr.  Newtom.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (tMid 

coane).  2  Gr.,  6  Sc.     Total  7. 

ia.  FrofeMor  H.   L.  Warbbn  and  Mr.   Newton,  assiated  by  Mr.   Swah.  — 

Blementar;  Arcbitectnral  Design. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  8  Sc.  1  Bu.     Total  IS. 
ib.  Frofetior  H.  L.  Wakkkh  and  Mr.  Nbwtoii. —  Architectural  Design  (lecond 

eoaree).  1  Gr.,  fi  Sc.     Total  B. 

4c.  ProfenBor    H.   L.   WABnBN    and    Hr.    Nbwton.  —  Arcliitectnral    Derign 

(thiitl  conrae) .  t  Sc.     Total  t. 

6'hf.  MeMn.  Newtoh  and  Swan.  —  Building Conttmction :  Carpenby. 

2  Gr.,  1  So.,  IS  Se.     Total  IS. 
6  V-  Hr.  QABBim.  —  Hodelling.  1  Gr.,  6  Sc.    Total  6. 

7.  Bt.  Robb,    BBiiBted    by    Mr.    H.    H.   Clakk.  —  Theoiy  of   Dedgn.      Pare 

Design  (Balance,  Bhjrtlun,  Harmony). 

4  Gt.,  4  Se.,  I  Jn.,  10  Sc.     Total  19. 
Prmarily  for  OraAnattM :  — 
4d.   Profeator  H.   L.   Warbbn    and    Mr.   Newton.  —  Architectnral   Deiign 
(•dvanced  courts).  8  Or.    Total  8. 

COURBB  OF  RbBEABCS. 

20.  Profeisur  H.  L.  Wabreh.  —  Competent  Graduate  Stndenta  and  othera  who 
Badsflei)  the  instructor  of  their  fitneM  to  pnrtue  anch  work  wer«  directed 
in  the  alndf  of  Special  Ft^riodi  io  the  HUtor/  of  Arcbilectnre. 

8  Or.     Total  8. 
Option  Ai,  Coctbsb. 
Hr.  H,  D.  HcHFiiT.  —  A  Conne  in  Drawing  from  the  Life. 

Landscape  Aichitectnre. 
1.    MesBn.   Ulhstkd   and   Siidrtlbfi',    assisted   by   Mr.  Pkat.      Oceaaioiul 
lectures  \>y   I'rufessors  Goodale  and  Shalbb.  —  History  and  Principle* 
of  Landscape  Design. 

2  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  .Tn.,  10  So.,  1  Sp.,  10  Sc,  S  Bn.     Total  88. 

3.  Messrs.  Oi.mbtki>  and   Shi;rti.gff,  assisti^   b;   Mr.   Pbat.  —  Practice  in 

I^ndsciipe   l>>>sign   (flrsl   coarse).  1  Or.,  S  Sc.     Totals. 

8.  Messrs,   (>[.hstki>   and    Siiurtleff,   assisted   by  Mr.  Prat.  —  Practice   in 

Landscape  Design  (second  course).  S  Sc.,  I  Bn.     Total  8. 

Music 
For  Undtrgradiiaiu  and  Oiadualet:  — 
I.  Asst.  Professor  Spai.dino.  —  Harmony. 

1  Sp.,  6  .In.,  6  So.,  2S  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  2  Sc,  I  Law.     Total  41. 
3.  Asst.  Professor  SrALniiia.  —  Counterpoint.     I  Gr.,  8  Ju.,  10  So.     Total  14. 
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ia\f.  Ami.  Profeisor  Spaldwo.  —  Vocal  ConnKrpoiiit,  with Mwljrit  ot choral 
works  of  the  great  compoiera.  1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  2  So.     Total  T, 

S.  pToie»«or  Fainb. — Hiitory  of  Music. 

BO  Se.,  16  Jn.,  27  So.,  7  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  8  So.    Total  75. 
^l^f.  AMt.  Frofeaaor  SrALDiHO. — Mudcal  Fonn,  villi  analytta  of  the  works 
of  the  great  compoaert.  3  Se.,  i  Jd.,  E  So.    Total  II. 

FrimarUy  for  Oraduaiei:  — 
16.  Frofeator  Faihb.  — Canon  and  Fngne.    Free  Thematic  Hoeic. 

1  Se.,  S  Jd.,  2  So.,  1  R.    Total  6. 
7.  ProfeMor  Paixx.  —  Inttrnmentatioii,  S  Jn.,  1  So.    Total  4. 

VatlWDutlca. 
Primarily  for  Undtrgraduattt :  — 
F.  Dr.  BotnoN  and  Mr.  Whittbmokb. — Trtgononietrj  and  Plaae  AnalTtic 

Geometry.  8  Se.,  S  Ja.,  18  So.,  76  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  So.    Total  104. 

A  'A/.  Dr.  E.  V.  HcicTiiioTOK.  —  Loganttuna.     Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 

nometrj.  4  Se.,  S  Jo.,  9  So.,  14  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  36. 

B*\f.    Atat.    Profeaaor    B4ciibb.  —  Plane    Analytic    Geometry    (elementary 

conrae).  6  So.,  11  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  31. 

0.  Profeaaor  Btbblv.  —  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  conrae). 
8  Se.,  S  Jn.,  6  So.,  10  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  S  Be.     Total  24. 
D*hf.  Dr.  E.  V.  HvHTiHOTOH.  —  Algebra. 

1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  18  So.,  80  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  B  Sc.     Total  *7. 
B  'hf.  Dr.  BovTOH  and  Hr.  RAtrsoH —  Solid  Geometry. 

2  Se.,  3  Jd.,  S  So.,  26  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  19  Sc.     Total  60. 
O'kf.  Ur.  BouTOH. — DescriptlTe  Geometry. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Jo.,  S  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sc.     Total  18. 

3.  Profeaaor  Bybblt.  — DifFereotial  and  lolegral  Calcnlas  (flrat  courae) , 

4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  E  Jd.,  27  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  47. 

4.  Mr.  Whitteiiobb.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanica. 

S  Or.,  3  Sc,  3  Jo.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  16. 
Far  Undergraduatet  and  Oraduaitt;  — 

5.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  BAchbb.  —  rntrodnction  to  Modem  Geometry  and  Modern 

Algebra.  S  Gr.,  1  Se.,  S  Ju.,  S  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  17. 

6.  Aaat.    Profeaaor  Oboood.  —  Differential    and    Integral    Calcnlna    (aecond 

courae).  7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ja!,  1  So,,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

B'kf.  ProfeatorBrEBLT.  — Dymunica  of  aRigid  Body.    6  Gr.,  1  Se.    Totals. 
IS  'hf.  Atat.  Profeaaor  B6chbb. — Infinite  Series  and  Prodncts. 

8  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  12. 
Ub'hf.  Aast.  Profeaaor  Oaoooo.  —  Algebra.     Oaloii 

JVmonfy  for  Oradnatti :  — 

JIS.  Aart-  Profeaaor  Oboood. — The  Theory  of  Fnnctiona  (introdnctory  eoowe). 
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JTo.  Profeasor  J.  M.  Pbircb.  —  The  Theory  of  Triangnlar  CoordituiteB  and  Al- 
gebraic Fl&ne  CurTea,  vith  Bpe<ual  atod;  of  the  propcrtiec  of  Cabic*. 

1  Gr.,2  8o.,  8B.     ToUl  5. 

tSi'if.  Mr.  Whittemose. ^Introdnction  Vo  the  Diffecentdal  Oeometrr  of 
CoTTeg  aad  Surfacea.  2  Gt.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  4. 

19.  Profeaaor  J.  M.  Pbikce. — The  Calcnlua  of  QnatemioTU  (aecood  coarae)  ; 
Incloding  the  atadj  b;  Quatemiona  of  the  Djnamlca  of  Pardctea  and 
Bigld  Bodies.  1  Se.,  I  Ju.,  S  R.     Total  4. 

tlO.  Profeaaor  Bteri.t.  —  TiigODometric  Seriea.  iDtrodDction  to  Spherical 
Harmonica.    The  Potential  Pantrtioii .  B  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  7. 

tl6.  Dr.  BouTOH.  — -  Differential  Gqnationi,  with  an  InbtidiiclloD  to  Ue'i  Theory 
of  Continuona  Gronpa.  6  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  6. 

tl7  'A/.  Asit.  ProfeMor  OsoooD.  —  The  Theory  of  Fnnctdona  (adraDced  coarse)  t 
Rlemann'a  Theory  of  Fnncliona.  4  Or.     Total  *. 

tSl*hf.  Profesior  BAcher. — The  Theory  of  FnnctioDa  (advanced  conite)  : 
Deflnite  Integrala.  6  Or.    Total  6. 

XSO'hf.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  BAcrbb.  —  Introducdon  b 

iSl'hf.  PiafeaaorJ.AI.PEiBOB.— TheCalcoloaof  ProbabUiHea.     IGr.    Totall. 

a.,  I  R.     Total  10. 

COURSBS   OF   RbADIMO   AND   RBHBABCU. 

JSOe.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Osgood.  —  Selected  Topica  in  the  Theory  of  Fnnctions. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 
jao/.  Aaat.  Piofeasor  BAchbs.  —  Selected  Topica  in  the  Theory  of  DitFerential 
EqnaUoD*.  3  Gr.     Total  2. 

AitroDomy. 
Pfimarity  for  UndeTgraduate$ :  — 
1  'A/.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  WiLLSOW  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Coi,b.  —  Deacriptire  Aitronomj. 
ai  Se.,  20  Jn.,  9  So.,  i  Ft.,  20  Sc.     Total  74. 
a'V'  Aaat,  Profeaaor  WtLLSOB  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Colk.  —  Practjcal  Aalionomy. 
Application  of  AstroDomy  to  Navigation  and  Exploration. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  3  So.,  8  Fr.,  3  Sc.     Total  18. 
/br  Undtrgradvaia  and  Oradaatei :  — 
8.  A«Bt.  Profeaaor  Willson.  —  Practical  Aatronomy. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  8c.    Total  6. 

Ensineering. 

The  courtet  in  Engineering   are  intended  priTiiarilg  for  itadetiU  tn  t\t 

Lawrence  Scienlift  School,  but  many  of  them  may  be  counted  iovjordiihs  degree 

ofA.B.     The  Gatalogae  ihoai  vikat  couriee  may  be  mo  counted, 

la  'hf.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Lovb,  Measra.  Ashtoh  and  Fbizbll,  and  Dr.  B.  V. 

HuMTWOTOH.  — Algebra.     8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  9  So.,  11  Fr.,  119  Se.    Total  146. 
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It '  "'A/.  Aan.  Profeaaor  Lors,  HesBrs.  Abbton  and  Fbizgu^  and  Dr.  E.  T. 
Hdntihotoh.  —  TrigoDometrf. 

8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  13  So.,  13  Ft.,  107  So.     ToW  liS- 
ld*hf.  Ami.  pToteuor  Love,  Meisra.  Asbtoh  and  Fkizbll,  and  Dr.  E.  Y. 
BuHTiHOTOH.  —  Aniiytio  Geotneti7. 

2  Se.,  7  Jo.,  12  So.,  11  Ft.,  117  Sc.     ToUl  1*9. 
Ic.  Aut.  FrofeMor  I.otb,    MeEBn.    Asbton   and    Fhizeu.,   mnd   Dt.   E.  T. 
Hdvtimotok.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

1  Se.,  7  Ja.,  7  So.,  TB  8c.     Total  68. 

If'hf.  AbH.  Frofetior  Lot*.  — Solid  Analj^c  Oeometry.    Integral  Calcalna 

and  Differential  EqnaiionB.  3  3c.    Total  S. 

So.    MewrB.   Kbvnbdt,   A.  E.  Nobtoh,   Mbbm,   DoBiurT,  and  Cakboll. — 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

8  Gt.,  8  Se.,  It  Jn.,  31  So.,  39  Ft.,  116  Sc.     Total  190. 


4a.  Mr.  Tdkhxb and  auiitanb,  —  Plane  Surveying.     (SeepageBS.) 

I  Gr.,  6  Se.,  ai  Ju.,  31  So.,  It  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  fi3  Sc.     Total  11*. 


U,  Mr.  Tdrxbb  and  aulBtantB.  —  Biulroad  SnTreying.     (See  page  88.) 

1  Qr.,  4  Se.,  13  Jo.,  13  So.,  8  Fr.,  38  Sc.     Total  71. 

10a.  Aut.  ProfcBtor  Bubkb  and  Hr.  Turmeb. — CMp^ng,  filing,  and   fitting. 

(See  page  88.)  1  Gr.,  3  So.,  1  Ft.,  31  Sc.    Total  26. 

lOi.  Asat.  Prof eBBor  Bubkb  and  Mr.  Tdbneb.  — Blackamithing,     (SeepBge88.) 

1  Gr.,  2  So.,  I  Ft.,  30  Sc.     Total  24. 

10«,  AiBt.  ProfcBBor  Bcbks  and  Mr.  Tubheb.  —  Pattem-making  and  Foundry 

Practice.     (See  page  88.)  1  Gr,,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  31  Sc.     Total  26. 

10*.  ABBt.  Profeiaor  Bdbke  and  Mr.  Tubheb.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice.     {See 

page  88.)  1  Gr.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  18  Sc.     Total  23. 

For  Undergradaaia  and  Gradaaiei :  — 

6i  'A/.  Aut.   ProfeBiOr    Jounbon    and    Mr.    Motbb.  —  Elcmentarj'   Statics. 
Graphic  and  Algebraic  Methods. 

8  Gr.,  6  Sb.,  11  Jn.,  E  So.,  91  Sc.    Total  116. 

6d*kf.  Aut.  ProfeBEor  Jobnbom  and  Mr.  Moteb.  —  Reiiatance   of   Materials 
(intTodDCtorjr  coarse).    Elementary  Stroctural  Design. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  3  So.,  86  Sc.     Total  86. 

6a.  FrofeHor   Hollis,    and    Messrs.    H.  J.  Hdobbs   and   Fok.  —  Applied 
HecbaniCB.  1  Or.,  8  Se.,  4  Jo.,  49  Sc.     ToUl  67. 
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Se'kf.  Frofeator  Hollis.  —  RerisUiDce  of  M&teriaU  (second  conne). 

2  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2S  Sc.     ToUil  36. 
Ga  *hf.  Mr.  H.  J.  Hoohbs.  —  Hydraalics  and  HydTauIic  Motors. 

3  Gr,  2  8e.,  2  Ja.,  36  Sc.     ToUl  48. 
Sc  'A/-  Mr.  H.  J.  HooBSB.  —  Water  Sapplj-  and  SaniUr;  Engineering. 

2  Gr.,  16  Sc.,  3  Bu.     Total  31. 
6d*hf.  Mr.  H.  J.  HnoHSH. — Canala,  Bivers,  and  Harbors.     Irrigation. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  S  Sc.     Total  10. 

7a.  Asft.  FrofcMor  Jomisoir.  —  Bridges  and  Bnildlngs.     Design  of  Framed 

Stnctnret.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  U  Sc.    Total  18. 


11a '^.  AsRt.  Professor  Murks  and  Mr.  Uabkeu..  —  Steam  Machinet?  (intro- 
dnctory  conrse) .     1  Or.,  6  Se.,  G  Jo.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  87  Sc    Total  106. 


IStt  'hf.  Ant.  Professor  M*bk8.  — Efflcienc/  and  Economics  of  Heat  Engine*. 

13  Sc.    Total  18. 
lic'V-  Asst.  Profeiaor  Bdrkb.  — Heating  and  Ven^Iation. 

1  Gr.,  12  Sc.     Total  13. 
ISa.  Asst.  Profetior  Marks,  snd  McMrs.  Morsa  and  Haskkll.  —  Engineering 
Labontlor;.     Introductorj  coarse  in  experimental  methodi. 

5  Gr..  2  Se.,  8  Jn.,  88  Sc.     Total  48. 
ISfi.  Asst.  Professor  Marks  and  Mr.  Motbr.  —  Bngineering  Laboratory  (second 
conrse).  IS  Sc.    Total  12. 

14a 'V-  Mr.  Kbhubdt.  —  Macbine  Design  (introdnctory  conrse). 

8  Se.,  87  Sc.     Total  30. 

14&.  Professor  Holus.  —  Machine  Design  (second  conrse),      10  Sc.     Total  10. 

16a.  Professor  Hollib.  —  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers.  3  Sc.     Total  3. 

16a.  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Whitino.  — Generation,  Transmiiisian,  and 

UtiliiatioD  of  Electrical  Energy  (elementary  conrse). 

G  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  38  Sc.     ToUl  S3. 
IBe.  Professor  Kbhhbi.lt.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo-Blectric  Macbineiy. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  13  Sc.     ToUl  16. 
16e.  AMt.  Professor  Adami  and  Mr.  WairtHO.  - 

Alternating  Current  Macbinery. 
I6d.  Asst.  Professor  Adams —  Dynamo  Design.  4  Sc.     Total  4. 

16/.  Mr.  Whitiho.  —  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.    1  Gr.,  7  Sc.    Total  8. 
17a  'hf.   Professor  Kennellt.  —  Electric    Transmission   and    Distribution   of 
Power.  a  Gr.,  5  Sc.     Total  7. 

nh*hf.  Professor  Kbnnbi.lt.  —  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  16  Sc.     Total  19. 
18a ■V'-  Asst.  Professor  Bueke.  —  Metallurgy.  1  Se.,  21  Sc.     Totel  32. 
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SI.  ProfeMorHOLUB.  — Conference  oDEnsioeeringSabjecU.    26  Sc.    TotaJse. 
2S'hf.  Asm.    ProfeMor   Wbstbnoabd.  —  ContnicU   and    Speciflcatione.      The 
Principles  of  Common  Law  »s  applied  to  Contract!. 

2  Se.,  86  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  38. 

PliTBlc*. 
PrwHOrUyfor  Undtrgraduaiei ;  — 

B.  Profetior  Hall,  Dr.  Arsis,  and  Hr.  Sasnis. — Experimental  Phygici  (ele- 

mentaij  coane). 

1  Or.,  4  Se.,  7  Jn.,  80  So.,  17  Ft.,  9  Sp.,  73  Sc,  2  Bq.    Total  178. 

C.  Aut.  ProfeaiOT  Sabmb,  Dr.  H.  W.  Hobsb,  and  Hr.  L.  D.  Hill.  —  Ezperi- 

meotal  Phjriica.     Hechanica,  Sound,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electric!^. 
1  Or.,  16  Se.,  18  Jn.,  38  So.,  68  Fr.,  ^  Sp.,  83  Sc.    Total  198. 
1.  ProfeaaoT  Hau.  and  Mr.  McKat.  —  Oeneral  Deacripdve  Phyiica, 

4  Se.,  e  Jn.,  7  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  35  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  18. 
J'A/-  *»«■  Profeaaor  Sabb™.  — The  Theory  of  Liglit  In  ita  application  to 
familiar  optical  [^nomena  and  to  optical  fnitramenta. 

I  Sc,  3  Jn.,  3  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  IS. 
11 'V-  I)t-  H.  W.  Hobrb.  — The  Theory  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Batteriea. 
OBlrmnic   Cell*;    Lead,   Iron-Nickel,  and   Thallinm   Storage   Batteriea; 
Electricity  Direct  from  Coal. 

3  Or.,  6  Sc,  8  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Total  33. 
For  Undirgraduattt  and  Oradvattt :  — 

8.  ProfeMor  B.  0.  Peibcb  and  Dr.  Atbbs.  —  Electroitatici,  Blectroldnematics, 
and  parte  of  Electromagnetism. 

6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  11  Sc.    Total  26. 
13  'A^.  Dr.  Ltmab.  —  Electric  Condnction  in  Gaaei  with  ipeclal  reference  to  the 
Theory  of  Ions.  4  Qr.,  4  Se.,  3  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  13. 

4.   Profeaaor  Tsowbkidgb,  Dr.  O.  W.   Pibbcb,  and  Dr.  Ltnan.  —  Electro- 
dynamics, Magnetism,  and  Electromagnetism. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  3  Jn.,  3  Sc.     Total  7. 
6.  AMt.  Profeuor  Sabihb.  —Light.  6  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  1  Sc     Total  7. 

ta^kf.  Profeaior  Hall.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics. 

3  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.    ToWl  6. 

M'k^.  ProfeMor  Hall.  —  Modem  DeTetopments  and  Applicationi  of  Thetmo- 

dyumici.  3  Or.    Total  8. 

U'A/.  Dr.  H.  W.  Mobse.  — The  Theory  of  Photography.     Actinometry.  Be- 

Tertible  and  Irrercrslble  Photochemical  Beactlons,  Theory  of  the  Latent 

Image,  DeTelopment,  FLdng,  Intensiflcation,  etc;  Color  Photography; 

Catagraphy.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  2 

IS'k/.  Dr.  O.  W.  FiBBCB.  — Radiation.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  t  Jn.     Total  8. 

Primtmly  for  OradutUtt :  — 

17  */■  ProfeMor  Hall.  —  The  Theory  of  Probability  and  the  Kinetic  Theory  of 

Oases.  S  Or.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

tfl.  Profeuor  B.  O.  PBmcB  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Pibbob.  — The  MathematicRl  Theory 

of  Electrici^  and  Magnetism.  6  Or.,  1  Sc.     Total  7. 
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CODRSBI    OF  IIbSEXBCB. 

20a.  Professor  Trowbbiihie.  —  Light  and  Electridt}'.  2  Or.     ToUl  2. 

200.  Profesior  Hall.  —  HeM  and  Electricity.  1  Gr.,  1  8c.     Tot«l  2. 

Chmnlatty. 
FrimarUyfoT  UndtrgTaduatsi :  — 

1.  FloteHor  C.  L.  Jackbok,  Hr.  Calhue,  and  Meurs.  Mark,  Bbsb,  WniAV, 
Carltok,  Cobsoit,  Benedict,  and  B.  F.  Jackboh.  —  DescriptiTe  Inor- 
ganic Chemittiy. 

17  8e.,  28  Jo.,  68  So.,  90  Fr.,  10  8p.,  128  Sc,  1  Bn.    Total  S86. 
2  'k/.  I)r.  Baxter.  —  Organic  CberoisCry  (elementArj  coorce) . 

13  Se.,  24  Ju„  84  8o.,  16  Sc,  1  Bn.     Tottl  77. 
S    Asst.  ProfesBOr   Sanqbr,  Mr,  McCartht,  and  MeBsrs.  Bonhbt,  Botlbr, 
and  Lanomaid.  —  QnalitstiTe  Analysis. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  S6  Ju.,  S9  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  36  Sc.     Total  124. 
4.   Dr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Fobbeb.  —  QnantitatiTc  Analysis,  grannietric  and 
Tolnmetric.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  15  Ju.,  8  So.,  14  Sc.     Total  SB. 

For  Undergradvaiti  and  Gradutxttt :  — 
8'A/.  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  Q.  B.  Lbwis.  —  The  Historical  Develop- 
Dient  of  Chemical  Theory.    4  Se.,  9  Jo.,  11  So.,  11  So.,  1  Bn.     Total  86. 
11.  Asst.  Profeisor  Sanoeb.  —  lodaitrlal  Cbemistiy. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Jn.,  7  Sc.     Total  21. 
9  'k/.  Dr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Hikes.  —  Advanced  Quantitative  An^jsia. 

2Gr.,6Se.,  1  Jn.,  7Sc.    Totid  16. 
10 '\/.  Dr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Himbb.  — Gas  Analysis. 

6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  S  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.    Total  81. 
6.  Professor  H.  B.  Hiu.  and  Mr.  Rdbse.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

2  Gr.,  7  8e.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  7  Sc.     Total  21. 
iVtmori/y  for  Oradvate* :  — 
6.  Professor  Riobards  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Wells.  —  Physicil  Chemistry. 

6  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Sc.     Total  IS. 

12  'hf.  Dr.  Baiter. — Photochemistry,  Inclading  the  nseof  Optical  Instmments 

in  Chemistry.  3  Dr.,  S  Se.,  4  Sc.     Total  9. 

7'hf.  Dr.  G.  N.  Lswia.— Electrochemistry.        7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Sc.    Total  18. 

18  *V.  Dr.  Lewis.  — Experimental  EtectToehemistry.         6  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 

14.   Dr.   Lewis.  —  Advanced    ^ysical    Chemistry.      Chemical    Kinetics    and 

Equilibrinm.  2  Gr.     Total  3. 

Codrbbb  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  Baxter.  —  Inorganic  Cbemistrj,  including 

Delerinination  of  Atomic  Weights.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

20b.  Professor  C.  L.  Jacrboh.—. Organic  Chemistry.  5  Gr.    Total  fi. 

Xk.  Professor  H.  B.  Biu..  — Organic  Chemistry.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

SO^i.  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  Lewis. —  Physical  Chemistry.    5Gr.  Totalfi. 

30«.  Aut.  Professor  SAtcasR.  —  Applied  Chemistry.  8  Or.     Total  8. 
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Botany. 
mnarily/or  Undtrgradvata :  — 
1  'A/.   Profeesor  Ooodalb,   Mr.   Flowmah,   and   other  usiataDU.  —  Boteny 
(introdQclorj'  conrte). 

11  Se.,  16  Ja.,  41  So.,  56  Fr.,  T  Sp.,  S6  Sc,  1  Ba.     Total  173. 
3'Jtf.   Frofewor  Thxxibk,  (utd   Meiara.  Blakbslbb   and   Johrbtor.  —  Hor- 
pholog;  of  Plant*.       1  Or.,  S  Se.,  E  Jn.,  13  So.,  1  Fr.,  19  Sc.    Total  *&. 
At  Undergraduate*  and  Oradvate* :  — 

S.  AaM.  Profeuor  Jbpfrbt  and  Mr.  Plowmar.  —  Botany   (aecond  conne). 
HoTphology,  Histology,  and  Pbyriology  of  Flowering  Flanti. 

1  Gr.,  1  8e.,  S  So.,  3  Sc,    Total  7. 
e'A/.  Profesaor  Thajitbb  and  Mr.  Blakbsi.bk.  —  Cryptoganiic  Botany.     Bac- 
teria, Mycetozoa,  Fnngi,  and  Algae.    8  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.    Total  11. 

PrimarUy  for  Oraduatu :  — 

COUBSBS  ov  Rbbeaech. 
Ms.    ProfeiBDr    G00DU.B    and    Aut.    Profeuor    Jbftbbt.  —  Stractnre    and 
DeTel,opment  of    FlianerogamB.      Experimental   Vegetable   Pbyuology. 
Economic  Botany,  with  special  reference  to  Tropical  Plants. 

2  Gr.     Total  i. 


Totals. 
Zoology. 
JVwioriiyyiw  Undergraduate* :  — 

1  'Kf.  Aatt.  ProfoMor  6.  H.  Paskbr,  Hr.  G.  Smith,  and  other  aariatanti. — 
Zoology  (introdnotoiy  conrae) . 

3  Or.,  IS  Se.,  20  Jn^  80  So.,  41  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  84  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  146. 

B'V-  Dr-  Cabtlb,  Hr.  PsTBRa,  and  other  aarittsntB. — Morphology  of  Animala. 

8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Jn.,  18  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  17  Se.     Total  48. 

ftir  Undergradvaiu  and  Qraduatei :  — 

S.  Dr.  H.  W.  Rakd  and  Mr.  CABPsmBa.— Comparatlre  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
bralea.  8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Jn.,  3  So.,  8  Sc.    Total  31. 

4'k^.  Profeaaor  Mask  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Raitd. — Microacopical  Anatomy. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  8  Sc.     Total  9. 
Vhf.  Profeiaor  Mark  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Bard. —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates, 
a  Gr.,  a  Se.,  1  Jn.,  4  Sc.     Total  9 
S'V-  Aaat.  Profeaaor  R.  T.  Jaoebor.  —  FohH  Invertebratea. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 
9a'A/.   Aaat.   Profeaaor  R.  T.  Jaoksoh.  —  Foaall  Inrertebratea.      Advanced 
■todiea  of  apecial  gronpa.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

10.  Dr.  Ca»tiji. — Experimental  Morphology.    Onl«^nesfa. 

8Gt.,  1  Se.,  ISc.    Totals. 
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18  *hf.  AMt.  Profeiior  G.  H.  Pakkbr.  — Introductioii  to  the  study  of  the  Her- 

Ton«  S;atem.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  So.,  4  Sc.    Total  13. 

le  *hf.  Asit.  ProfeBBOT  G.  H.  Pabkbb.  —  The  Stnictare  ftttd  Functioiii  of  the 
KerroDB  Syitem  and  ita  Relation  to  Animal  Habits.  Ceotral  Nerrooa 
OrgaiiB  and  Terminal  Oigaos  of  Efferent  Nervea. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.    Total  II. 

PrimarUy  for  Oradaatet :  — 

CotJBSB   OF   RBSBABCH. 

20.  ProfeHor  Mask,  AbbI.  ProfeBsora  B.  T.  Jackson  and  G.  H.  Pabkbb,  kod 
Dr.  Cabtle.  — Zoological  InveBtigationa.      S  Gt.,  1  8e.,  8  8c.     Total  IS. 

Geolosy  and  Geogiapby. 
FritiuvrUy  far  Undtrgradvaitt :  — 
A  'V-  M*'  Bbad,  iBBiflted  by  Mr.  Wiu>bk.  —  Pbysiograpb;  of  the  Lands. 

I  Or.,  9  Se.,  4  Ju.,  11  So.,  8  Ft.,  42  Sc,  8  Bd.     Total  78. 

B*hf.  Asrt.  ProfeMor  Wabd,  uBi«t«d  by  Mr.  Wildbr.  —  Meteorology  (ele- 
mentary conne) , 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  7  Jn.,  19  So.,  37  Ft.,  1  8p.,  54  Sc.,  1  Bu.     Total  118. 

i  'hf.  Prafeasor  Shales,  airisted  by  HeraTB.  P.  8.  Smith  and  GoLi>TBWtiT. — 
Blementary  Geolo^. 
1  Gr.,  37  Se.,  48  Jn.,  138  So.,  179  Fr.,  8  8p.,  100  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  603. 

6  *hf.  AiBt.  Profeuor  J.  B.  Woodwokth,  aided  by  Hr.  Goldtbwait  and  other 
MriBtants. — Elementary  Field  Mid  Laboratory  Geology. 

4  Gt.,  i  Se.,  18  Jn.,  29  So.,  62  Fr.,  4  8p.,  69  Sc,  3  Bn.    Total  181. 

1  'hf.  Aast.  ProfesBor  Wabd.  — Ueteorology  (second  conrBe). 

2Se.,  IJn.,  eSc.     Total  9. 
For  Undtrgrad-uates  and  Oraduatei :  — 
6  'V-  Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Rbad.  —  Phyaiography  of  the  United  States. 

3  Gr.,  8  8e.,  i  Jn.,  3  So.,  2  Fr.,  33  Sc.    Total  SB. 
8.  Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Woopwobth,  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Smith. — General 
Geology.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Jn.,  21  Sc.     Total  27. 

10.  Professor  H.  L.  Smttr,  Msisted  by  Mr.  Hendsbson.  —  Mining  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Jn.,  9  Sc.     Total  17. 

33,  Dr.  Jaobab,  astistedbyMr.  LaFokqb.  —  Adranced  Geological  Field  Work. 

Areal  Geology  in  the  riciuity  of  Boston.         S  Or.,  1  Se.,  8  Sc.    Total  14. 

17*i^.  Dt.  Jaooab,  SMisted  by  Mr.  LaFoxob.  —  Experimental  and  Dynamical 
Geology.  1  Or.,  1  Jn.,  3  Sc.     Total  6. 

16 'V-  Aist.  Professor  J.  B.  Woodwobtb.  —  Glacial  Geology. 

2  Gr.,  1  8e.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

19  'h/-  Asst.  Professor  Wabd.  —  General  Climatoli^y.  2  Sc.    Total  2. 
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II.  AiBt.  Profeuor  R.  T.  Ja( 


16.  AMt-  Profenor  R.  T.  Jacksoit-   Occuional  Lectnrei  b;  Frofetior  SsALBm. — 
Hutorical  Geology.  1  Gr.,  4  Sc.     Total  S. 

18  '1/.  Profeiior  H.  L.  Shvth,  wiiited  by  Hr.  Hbndbbsoh.  —  Economic 
Oeologj.     Non-meUilliferoDB  products  and  w(U«t  anpply. 

'      IGr.,  USc,     TotdlS. 

JVi'wartfy /or  Oraduaitt :  — 

COUBSES   OF   RBSBABCH. 

190.  Profeasor  Davis.  —  Physiography  (tdTuiced  conne). 

8  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  4. 
31.  Prof«uoT  H.  L.  Smttu.  —  Mining  Geology  (advanced  conne). 

8  Sc.     Total  S. 

SB.  ProfeHora  Ssalbr,    Datis,  Wou'p,  Knd  H.  L.    Smyth,  Atn.  Profeiior 

J.  B.  WooDwoBTH,  and  Dr.  Jaooae. —  Geological  InTeBtlgation  id  the 

Field  and  Laboratory.  1  Gr.,  1  3e.     Total  S. 

M.  Awt.  Profeuor  Wabd.  —  CUmatology  (advanced  coone).      1  Se.     Total  I. 

MilwnloEf  and  Petnipaphy. 
FrimarUyfor  Undergraduaia :  — 
S.  AMt.  Pnifeaaor  Falaohi,  aMiited  by  Ur.  Wood.  —  Mineralogy. 

4  Se.,  9  Jn.,  4  So.,  9  Fr.,  91  Sc.     Total  40. 
8  'kf.  Profeiior  WoLFP. — Rnilding  Stonei  (conrae  foritodenta  of  Afchltectore) . 
IGr.,  18b.,  11  Sc.    Totalis. 
Ar  Cndtrgraduatet  and  Oraduatti ;  — 
7'^/*.  A«ft.  Prof esMT  Pal  ACHE. — Cryitallography. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  9  8c.     Total  4. 
6'hf.  Profeuor   Wourr   and   Asit.   Profeuor   Palachb.  —  Phyiical   Crjttal- 
li^T^thy  (mainly  Optical  Mineralogy  and  iti  applications) . 

1  Jn.,  1  Sc.    Total  9. 
IS.  Profeuor  Wohrr,  aidited  by  Mr.  Wood.  —  Petrography.      2  Sc.     Total  S. 

Mining  and  Matallnrgy. 
Primariiy  for  Undtrgraduatts :  — 

I'V-  ProfeMoiH.  L.  Smttk,  atsisledby  Hr.  HamiBRHOM. — Mining.   Prospect- 
ing ami  exploring;  sampling  and  the  principles  of  exploitation. 

3  Se.,  4  JQ.,  14  Sc.    Total  80. 
d'hf.  Asit.  Professor  8a DTBUR.  —  General  Metallurgy. 

8  Or.,  8  8e.,  11  Jn.,  8  So.,  9  Fr.,  80  Sc.     Total  S6. 
lO^k/.  Hr.  Ratmxr.  aadited  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Cubtis.  — Fire  Assaying. 

9Se.,  IJn.,  17  So.    Total  90. 
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JVir  UndtrgreuUattt  and  Oraduatet .-  — 
9  'hf.  AMt.  Profeisor  Sadtbub,  teamed  by  Mr.  BonraoM.  - 
tad  ateel.  2  Gr 

S*V'  ProfeMor  H.  L.  Smtth.  —  Metallnrgr  of  copper,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  Kud 
the  minor  metftla.  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  18  Sc.    Total  20. 

4.  Mr.  Rathbb,  usiated  1^  Mr.  P.  R.  Ccbtis.  —  Ore-dreiting,  Concentration, 
and  MiUing.  1  Or.,  S  8e.,  IG  Sc.     ToUl  IS. 


ll'V-  Ur.  Batmeb.  — Mining  Plant.  S  Or.,  IS  Sc.     Totalis. 

9*h/.  Mr.  C.  H.  Whitb,  aMisted  by  Mr.  Schoiwfuss. — Metallargical  Chem- 
iatiy.  1  Gt.,  I  8e.,  1  Ju.,  18  Sc.    Total  16. 

7.  Mr.  C.  H.  White,  aMieted  by  Mr.  Schoemfcss.  —  Metallar^cal  ChemisOy 
(advanced  codtbc).  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  9  Sc.    ToUl  12. 

B'h/.  Mr.  C.  H.  White. —Leaching  ProceiBBB  for  Gold  and  Silver  Ores. 

1  Gr.,  J!  Sc.     Total  6. 
12.  Mr.  Rathee. — Mining.    The  itndy  of  mining  operaldoni.    11  Sc.    Total  11. 


17  *\f.  Mr.  Batheb.  —  Mine  Surveying.    The  general  principlei  of  nndergroond 
and  cImhi  inrveying.     The  conBtmctioD  of  mapi,  Becdons,  and  modeU. 

1  Gr.,  1  Be.,  12  Sc.    Total  It. 
lyimarily  for  Oradvatt$ .-  — 

ConBHB    OF    RiSEABOH. 


AntliTOpoloey. 
For  Undtrgraduata  and  Graduatt* :  — 
1.  Dr.  Rdbbku..  —  General  Anthropology. 

1  Or.,  IS  Se.,  11  Jd.,  U  8c.,  8  Fr.,  7  Sc.    Total  SI. 
6.  Dr.  DixoH. — American  Arohaeology  and  Ethnology. 

1  Or.,  6  Se.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  9. 

Primariiy  for  Oradaata :  — 

t2*V-  I>r-  Rdbsbll.  —  Somatol^^y.  2  Se.,  1  So.    Total  8. 

Xi  *&/.  Dr.  Dixon.  —  PrimitiTe  ReligionB.  Theoriee  of  origin,  animiBm,  totem- 
ism,  fetiihitm,  ceremonial,  BymboliBm,  comparative  mythology,  and 
folklore.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So  ,  1  Sc.     Total  10. 


Xl*fyf.  Dr.  Dnon.  — Ethnology  of  Polyneeiaand  Anitralia. 

6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  e  So.,  S  Ft.,  S  Sc.    Total  24. 
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COURBBB   OP   SpBCIAL  StCDT. 


|80a.  ProfeBur  Futhah.  —  AmerlcsD  Archaeology  Mtd  Ethnolt^. 

1  Gi.     Total  1. 
J3M.  Dt.  Rdsbbll.  —  Advanced  SonuUology,  1  Or.     Total  1. 

AnatoiDT,  PhyatoloKr,  and  HrgieiM. 
1.  Dn.  DAKUira,  Fkotahdib,  and  Bacon.  —  Elementar;  AnUoro;  and  Fh/sl- 
ology.     Perional  Hygiene.     Emergencies. 

19  Se.,  H  Ja.,  54  So.,  S  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  34  Sc.    Total  12S. 

Iq  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Preaidcnt  and  FeUowe  whereby 
the  Facalty  may,  ander  certain  conditions,  authorize  a  Doctor  of 
niilofloph;  or  a  Doctor  of  Science  to  give  instructioa  gratoitously  or 
for  snch  fees  aa  he  may  himself  collect,  Dr.  Karl  Schmidt  conducted 
a  coarse  in  The  Logical  Fonndalaoos  of  Arithmetic,  Dr.  L.  A. 
Freedman  a  course  in  The  Sources  of  Modem  Qerman  Aesthetics, 
and  Dr.  W.  F.  Tiltoo  a  course  in  The  History  of  the  Armada. 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction,  1903. 

The  following  seventy-two  courses,  an  increase  of  twenty-e^ht 
since  the  preceding  year,  were  given,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty,  in  the  summer  of  1903.  The  abbreviationa,  with  the 
addition  of  S.S.  for  "member  of  the  Summer  School,"  are  the  same 
■s  those  in  ^te  precedmg  list.  A  hand  ^^  pointe  to  each  coarse 
that  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree : — 

Sanikrit. 
L  Pnrfeaaor   Laxiiak,    aMiited   by    Dr.    RmBn.  —  Sanskrit   for    BeginnerB. 
5  timei  a  week,  for  S  week*.  3  S.  S.    Total  S. 


A.  Dr.  Ckass.  —  Greek  for  BegionerB,     6  times  a  week,  for  S  weeks. 

I  Fr.,  11  S.  S.     Total  13. 

B.  Pnfewor  A.  R.  BamiBR  (PhiUtpi  Acad.,  AndoTer).  —  Coane  in  Homer  tor 

Teachert.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  3  S.  S.     Total  4. 

Latin. 

A.  Dr.  Bakkr.  —  Gcoersl  Coorse  for  Teachers.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

37  S.S.     ToUlST. 

B.  Dr.  Rahd.  —  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil,     fi  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

IR.,  lOS.  S.     Total  11. 
EngUak. 
A.  Asit.  Professor  Buri.biit,  Heasrs.  Caitls  and  Ells.  —  English  CompoaitioD 
(elementar;  conrse) .    S  times  a  week,  for  6  weeka . 

18c.,  60  S.S.    Total 61. 
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0.  Hr.  RiDSODT.  —  English  Composition  (lecond  adruiced  course).      S  tiiiiet 

»  week,  for  S  weeke.  16  S.  S.     Total  16. 

D.  ttx.  Caklbtoh.  —  English  Composition  (BTgnmentBtion).     6  times  a  week, 


Dr.  Bkowh.  — Anglo-Snxon.     Anglo-Su 

week,  for  6  weeks. 

Dr.  HoTT.  — Chancer.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  aS.  S.     Totals. 

Dr.NBiLaoH.  —  Shakjpere.     S  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.      18  8.  S.     Totalis. 
Professor  Thorhdikb  (Northwestern  TInir.).  —  English  literature  in  Outline, 

from  Anglo-Saxon  Times  to  the  Present.     S  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

7  8.  S.     Total  7. 

Dr.  TtrppEB.  —  English  Literatnre  from  the  Middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to 

the  Death  of  Milton.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  6  S.  S.     Totals. 


Professor  THonittitEB  (Nortfaireiteni  TTniT.) .  —  English  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centor;,  from  the  pnbUcaUon  «f  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death 
ofTetmyion.    6  time*  a  week,  for  G  weeks.  2TB.  S.    Total  87. 

A.  Hr.  WiRTiB.  Mr.  E.  M.  Lkwis  (WilUams  College),  and  Hr.  Willau).— 

Foblio  Speaking,  Beading,  Voice  Training.    6  Umee  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
20  S,  S.     Total  SO. 

B.  Mr.  WniTBK  and  Hr.  E.  U.  Lawis.  —  Reading  and  Oral  Disenssion.    6  times 

a  week,  for  «  weeks.  6S.  S.     Totals. 

C.  Hr.  Wnrrsn.  —  Platform  speaking.     5  timet  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

6S.S.     Total  6. 
German. 


B.  Professor  H.  S.  Wnrra.  —  Qennan   literature   of  the   Eighteenth  Centni?. 

5  times  a  veek,  for  8  weeks.  G  S.  8.    Total  G. 
0.  Dr.  Walz.  —  Oermui  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries. 

G  timet  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  G  S.  S.    Total  6. 

Preach. 

A.  B£r.  Show.  —  Intermediate  French  Coune  for  Teachers.    G  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  1  8c.,  16  S.  8.    Total  IT. 

B.  Professor  W.  F.  OntHB  (Unir.  of  Michigan).  — French  Literature  of  the 

Seventeenth  Centniy.     G  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.        S  S.  S.     Total  2. 

C.  Asit.  Professor  Babbitt.  — French  Literature  of  the  Last  Three  Centuries. 

G  times  a  week,  tor  6  weeks.  4  S.  8.    Total  1. 
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Ami.  ProfeHor  Wibicbb,  —  BlemenUry  Conne.     5  t 


SiMtOTj  and  GOTeniment. 

A.  ProfeMor  HAtKiNt  tmd  Hr.  E.  Kimball.  —  Romati  mator?.    S  times  a  week, 

for  6  weeks.  9  S.  S.     Total  9. 

B.  PntfeMor  Habkirb  uid  Dr.  A.  H.  Wilde  (NottbweMernUniT.).— Mediseral 

Uinotj.    &  timet  a  week,  lor  6  weeks.  SI  S.  S.    Total  81. 

C.  Dr.  A.  L.  Ckosb  (UdIt.  of  MlcUgsn). — EDglish  Histoi?.    28  lectorei,  nip- 

plemented  by  wrHten  ezerdte*.    5  dmes  a  week,  for  6  weeki. 

10  S.  S.    Total  10. 

2>.  Dr.  A.  L.  Ckobb  (Uni*.  of  Hlchigui)  and  Mr.  E.  Kimball.  —  American 
Hiatorj.  Lectures  and  training  in  the  nae  of  materials,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laboratoiy  method  of  Mod]'.  SS  lectures,  snpplemented  bj 
i  pieces  of  written  work.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeki. 


£.  Dr.  1.  F.  Waskbk.  —  Modem  Constitntiooal  GoTemment.    fi  timet  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  i  8.  8.    Total  i. 

-  English  Institutiont  In  tl 


B.  Dr.  SpmAocn.  —  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    G  Umes  a  week, 

for  6  weeks.  1  Or.,  2  S.  8.    Total  S. 

C.  Mr.  J.  H.  Fatten.  —  Bailw^s  and  Other  Public  Works  under  Public  and 

Corpofate  Management.     5  times  a  week,  tor  6  weeks.     8  S.  S.     Total  8. 


A.  Dr.  TiKKBfl.  —  Lecture  Course :  The  Principles,  Methods,  and  Applications 

of  Psycboli^y.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  ISS.  8.    Totalis. 

B.  Dr.  TxKZBa  and  Dr.  D.  C.  BooxRS.  —  Laboratoiy  Conrse ;  An  Experimental 

Stody  of  Sensation,  Perceptian,  Attention,  and  Reaction,  with  Demonsba- 
tioDi.    6  limes  a  week,  for  S  weeks.  IS  8. 8.    Total  18. 
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Education. 
81.  Mr.  A.  O.  NoKTOH.  — The  Uigtory  of  Education  since  the  Twelfth  Century. 

G  times  a  neck,  for  6  ireeka.  8  S.  S.     Total  8. 

S2.   Professor  Hands. — General  Principles  of  Education.     Conraea  of  study; 

mnd  some  phases  of  organization  and  administration  of  schools  and  school 

Bystems.      6  limes  a  week,  for  C  weeks.  59  S.  S.    Total  59. 

S8.  Professor  H.iI(DB.  —  Organization  and  Administration  of  Schools  and  School 

Systems.    5  limes  a  week,  for  6  wetks.  19  S.  S.    Total  19. 


SlOd.  Mr.  W.  H.  CnsHiNO.  — The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of 
History.  Lectures,  discussions,  reading,  and  written  work.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  7S.S.     Total  7. 


Theory  of  Design. 
Dr.  Ross,  and  Messrs.  H.  11.  Clirk,  H.  H.  Carroll,  and  E.O.  Parker.— Lec- 
tures, with  experimental  practice,  for  designers,  for  teachers  of  Drawing 
and  Painting,  and  for  teachers  of  the  History  of  Art.     5  times  a  week,  for 
e  weeks.  1  St.,  87  S.  S.     Total  88. 

Architectural  Drawing. 
Hr.  SwAH.  —  Architectural  Drawing,     u  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Sc,  1  Bu.,  lOS.S.     Totalis. 

Hnsic. 


H.  Mr.   L.  A.  Co ERN E.  —  General   Course.      6    times  a  week,  for  G  weeks. 

iS.S.     TotaH. 

Hatheraatics. 

J@^  SI).  Asst.  Professor  Love.  —  Advanced  Algebra.     5  times  a  week,  for  6 

weeks,  4  Se.,  1  .In.,  2  Fr.,  1  ,Sp.,  20  S.  S.     Total  37. 

JS~  SE.  Dr.  IIUNTIHGTON.  — Solid  Geometry.     5  times  a  week,  for  (!  weeks. 

1  .lu.,  2  So,,  I  Fr.,  3  Sc.,  1  K.,  9  S.  S.     Totnl  17. 

^g*-  SA.  .Mr.  C.  H.  AsHTON.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.     5  tiinea  a  week,  for  6 

weeks.  1  Ju,,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  H.,  12  S.  S.     Total  19. 


S2.  Dr.  llrsTisoTna.  — Diffen'Otinl  and   lnle(,Tal  CalcultiH.     r>  limes  a  week, 

for  i;  week-i.  i  Ju.,  3  So.,  !)  .Sc,  12  S,  S.      Total  25. 

S13.  Asst.    I'rofesKors   (Jsuortii    «nd  Bochkr.  — The    Theory    of    Functions. 

5  limes  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  C  S,  S.     ToUl  tl. 
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Phyaica. 
B.  Profeiior  W.  B.  McBLrossH  aitd  Mr.  L.  D.  Hill.  —  ElemenMuy  Phyriei. 

6  dmee  a  week,  for  S  weeks.  I  So.,  2  Fr.,  34  S.  S.    Total  87. 

1^^  0.  AHt.  ProfeiBor  8*bihe.  — Adranced  PhyiicH.     6  times  a  week,  for  $ 

weekt.  ISe.,  1  So.,  I  Sc,  ISS.  S.    Total  IS. 

4.  Dr.  PiBBOB.  — Mignetiim,  Electromagnetluii,  and  Electrodyaamict.    6  timet 

*  week,  for  6  weeks.  8  S.  S.    Total  8. 

Chamiatry. 
Dr.  Baxtbb,  aMiited  by  Meiin.  B.  C.  Wblu  and  A.  B.  Lamb.  —  Elemeutar; 

ChemiBtry.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.     1 8a.,  1  Fr.,  14  S.  S.   Total  16. 
Dr.  Baxtbb,  aariited  by  HeairB.  R.  C.  Wbixs  aitd  A.  B.  Lamb.  —  Organic 

ChemUtiy.    B  time*  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  1  Me.,  7  S.  8.    Total  10. 
Dr.  Baxtbr,  Miitted  bj  Mesiri.  B.  C.  Waxu  and  A.  B.  Lamb.  —  QnantltatJTe 

Analyiia.    C  tlmei  a  week,  for6  weeks.  IMe.,  SB.  8.     Total  9. 

Dr.  Baztex.  —  Research  work  nnder  direction  of  Instractor.      1  8. 8.     Total  1. 

Botany. 
|^>81.  Messrs.  R.  G-  Lbavitt,    Plowman,    and   Dahdbno.  —  Introdnctory 
Coarse ;  Elementary  Morphological,  Physiological,  and  Ecological  Botany. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

S  Jn.,  3  So.,  3  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  10  S.  S.     Total  19. 

1^*  BS.  Hr.  R.  G.  Lxatitt  and  assistanls.  —  Advanced  Coarse :  Morphology  of 

Special  Gronpi ;    DeTelopment  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.     6  times  a  week, 

for  a  weeks.  1  Fi.,  11  S.  S.     Total  It. 

O«oloxy. 

tS^  31-  PTofesaor  Sbalbx  and  Professor  J.  E.  Woodman.  —  Elementary  conne. 

Lectnret,  laboratory,  and  field  work.     S  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sc,  13  8.  S.     Total  31. 

|^>  S3.   Asst.    Profesior    J.    B.    Woodwobth.  ~  Field  Work    in    Geology. 

fi  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  S  8.  8.     Total  4. 

|^>  84.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wbub.  —  Geological  Field  Work  in  the  Rocky  Monnlain 

Region.  S  So.,  3  Sc,  g  S.  8.    Total  IS. 

OoogTapliy. 

|^>  Mr.  H.  T.  Bdbb,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Wilder.  —  Lectures,  labontoiy, 

■nd  fleld  work.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  40  8. 8.     Total  40. 

Phyaical  Bdacatlon. 
Dr.   SABOBirr  and  uiistaatt. — Eletnentary  and  adranced  conrses  in  theory. 

5  weeks.  93  8. 8.     Total  98. 
Dr.   SABDBirr  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  and  adTanced  conrses  in  practice. 

6  weeks.  160  S.  8.     Total  ISO. 

Historical  Szcursioos. 

—  Hiatorical   Excursions. 
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The  following  courses  were  given  in  the  snmmer  ae  part  of  the' 
regular  ioetractioo  of  the  Lawreace  Scientific  School :  — 

■ngineering. 
ia.  Mr.  HuOHEa.  —  Plane  SorrejiDg.    Field  work.     T)tHj,  6  week*. 

1  Or.,  6  Se.,  31  Jn.,  SI  So.,  11  Ft.,  S  Sp.,  53  Sc,  8  S.  S.     Total  139. 

8  S.  S.    Total  76. 

id.  Mr.  HuoREa.  —  Railroad  SarreyiiiK.     Daily,  3  ireek*. 

1  Gr.,  i  Se.,  IB  Jn.,  IS  So.,  8  Fr.,  S8  Sc,  8  8.  S.    Total  79. 

10a.  Aait.   Profeisor   Buaxt,  aagisted   by   Mr.  F.  W.  Tuwteb.  —  Cbipptng, 
flUng,  and  fitting.    90  boon. 

,  1  Or.,  3  So.,  1  Ft.,  31  Sc,  3  S.  B.      Total  38. 

lot.  Atat.  Frofeitor  Buiiki,  aMiited  by  Hr.  F.  W.  Tvuns.  —  BlackandtUng. 
BO  honra.  1  Or.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  30  Sc.,  3  S.  S.     Total  SB. 

10c.  Aim.  FrofeMor  Bdbkx,  aadited  by  Mr.  F.W.  Tcbsbb.  — Pattern  Hiking, 
etc.    90  boon.  1  Gr.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  31  Sc,  i  S.  S.     Total  39. 

10(.  A»t.  Profeuor  Bnaaa,  aiiiited  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Tusreb.  —  Machine-Shop 
Practice.     90  lioun.  1  Gr.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  18  Sc,  8  9. 8.     Total  26. 

The  numbering  of  courses  of  instruction,  as  the  forgoing  table 
shows,  has  become  almost  chaotic.  Each  Department  had  once  a 
nambering  of  its  own  that  seemed  clear  and  reasonable ;  bat  none, 
unless  it  be  the  Department  of  Engineering,  had  a  numbering  that 
could  be  I(^cally  extended  in  several  directions  to  match  the  growth 
of  the  elective  work.  In  the  Department  of  English,  for  example, 
Coui-se  3&  is  Beowulf  for  Graduates,  whereas  Contse  28  is  an  outline 
of  English  Literature,  designed  for  Freshmen  ouly :  Courses  42a  and 
7b  are  in  the  same  group,  each  covering  a  period  of  English  Litera- 
ture ;  but  Course  42a  covers  a  period  by  several  centuries  the  earlier, 
of  which  a  part  is  covered  by  a  graduate  course,  numbered  4.  Any 
confusion  in  the  presentation  of  information  to  the  public  lessens, 
though  in  ever  so  small  a  d^ree,  the  respect  of  the  public  for  the 
University ;  and  confusion  in  the  numbering  of  our  courses  wastes 
the  time  of  all  persons  who  use  the  elective  lists.  We  need  number- 
ing or  nomenclature  that  shall  tell  the  reader  at  ouee  whether  a 
course  is  elementary  or  advanced  and  shall  not  be  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  establishment  of  new  courses.  That  such  a  nomenclature 
may  be  devised  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  thus  far  nobody  has  devised  it. 
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/nsfrucfion  provided  for  1903-04. 
Some  of  the  dct  courses  for  1903-04  are  of  peculiar  interest. 
Dr.  Ryder  lectures  on  Sanskrit  Drama,  and  requires  for  Uie  course 
no  knowledge  of  Sanskrit;  Assistant  Professor  Harris  deals  with 
the  Homeric  Poems  and  with  their  intlaence  to  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance ;  Professor  U.  W.  Smyth  lectures  on  the  History  of  Classical 
Greek  Literature,  and  directs  the  students'  private  reading;  Pro- 
fessor Oertel,  of  Yale  University,  gives  a  General  Introduction  to 
Comparative  I%ilology;  Professor  Capps,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  discusses  G-reeh  Comedy  and  the  G-reek  Theatre ;  Dr.  Neil- 
tfoa  and  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Hart  treat  fkiglish  Literature  in  outline  for  persons 
who  have  not  taken  the  Freshman  course  in  tiie  same  subject;  Mr, 
Ci^land  teotnres  on  tite  Lives  and  Characters  of  Men  of  Letters, 
Ei^tisfa  and  American ;  Professor  Kittredge  conducts  special  studies 
in  Chaucer;  Professor  Francke,  reinforced  by  the  new  Germanic 
Ifosenm,  deals  with  German  Religious  Sculpture  from  the  Eleventh 
to  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  its  relation  to  homlletfo 
and  l^^dary  literature;  Assistant  Professors  Harcon  and  Ford 
offer  a  general  view  of  Spanish  Literature;  Assistant  Professor 
Fletcher  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand  give  the  History  of  Pastoral  Litera- 
tore,  including  the  Classical  Pastoral,  the  Latin  Pastoral  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Pastoral  in  Modem 
European  Literature ;  Dr.  Potter  lectures  on  Epic  Poetry ;  Professor 
Taussig,  after  two  years'  absence,  comes  back  to  strengthen  the 
Department  of  Economics ;  Professor  Kittredge  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor F.  N.  Robinson  discuss  G-ermanic  and  Celtic  Religions ;  Dr. 
Chase  lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Vase  Painting ;  Mr.  Whitte- 
more  offers  a  conree  in  Celestial  Mechanics ;  Dr.  Morse  considers 
the  Theory  of  £%otography ;  Dr.  Dixon  offers  to  conduct  the  study 
of  selected  texts  in  the  languages  of  American  Indians  ;  Mr,  R.  T. 
Fisher  and  Mr.  J,  G.  Jack  give  courses  in  Forestry.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  number  of  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts  remains  dispro- 
portionately small.     Expansion  in  this  Department  becomes  almost 


DATE  OF  ISSUING  THE  ELECTIVE  PAMPHLET. 
Among  the  lai^r  universities.  Harvard  has  always  been  late  in 
tlie  publication  of  its  courses  of  study.  Believing  it  important  that 
ttie  Announcement  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  for  any  academic 
year  ohonld  be  made  some  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  preceding 
academic  year,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  succeeded  in  issuing 
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the  elective  pamphlet  much  earlier  than  osual.  Sach  an  early  issue 
makes  necessary  some  changes  in  later  editions,  but  is  of  great 
advantage  to  all  three  schools  under  the  Facolty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
It  is  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  Graduate  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  MUSIC. 
In  the  course  of  the  academic  year,  the  Faculty  added  both 
Harmony  and  CouDterpoiot  to  the  opti<»ial  subjects  in  the  require* 
ments  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  Hannony  is  an  elementary  subject,  oonnting  two  points ; 
and  Counterpoint  is  an  advanced  subject,  counting  two  points. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  passed  tiie  admission 
requirement  in  Harmony,  a  new  eleGti\'e  course  (Music  la)  has  beoi 
established  in  that  subject ;  the  old  course  for  be^nners  (Music  1) 
still  continues. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  AND  THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION  BOARD. 
In  my  last  report  I  suggested,  as  others  have  done,  that  the 
Faculty  might  well  consider  the  relation  of  the  Harvard  admission 
examinations  to  the  examinations  conducted  by  tiie  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Har\'ard  College  has  steadily  opposed  admia- 
siou  by  certificate,  and  has  steadily  refused  to  admit  as  Freshmen 
any  candidates  that  have  not  passed  admission  examinations  which 
it  has  itself  administered.  It  has  frequently  conferred  with  other 
collies  in  behalf  of  certain  common  requirements  for  admiasion; 
but  it  has  made  its  own  examination  papers,  read  its  own  examina- 
tion books,  and  voted  on  the  admission  or  rejection  of  its  own 
candidates.  When,  a  dozen  years  t^o,  the  Committee  on  Admission 
from  Other  Colleges  had  admitted  as  Freshmen  a  few  Sophomores 
from  colleges  of  good  standing,  the  practice  was  promptly  stopped, 
as  by  common  consent  objectionable.  The  one  exception  to  the 
strict  rule  of  Harvard  examinations  for  Harvard  candidates  Is  the 
crediting  of  persons  who  hold  Yale  preliminary  certificates  with  such 
elementary  examinations  as  they  have  passed  at  Yale,  provided  they 
pass  corresponding  advanced  examinadone  at  Harvard.  If,  for 
example,  a  candidate  has  a  Yale  certificate  in  plane  geometry,  he  is 
credited  with  that  subject  at  Harvard  on  passing  the  Harvard  exami- 
nation in  solid  geometry ;  if  he  has  a  Yale  certificate  in  the  elemen- 
tary part  of  the  examination  in  Greek,  he  is  credited  with  elementary 
Greek  at  Han'ard  on  passing  the  Harvard  examination  in  advanced 
Greek.     The  Harvard  admission  examinations,  theoretically  at  any 
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rate,  differ  from  many  other  examinations  in  testing  not  so  much 
what  a  boy  has  done  as  what  he  can  do.  It  is  this  principle  that 
has  made  them  recognized  by  teachers  generally  as  hardest  to  pass 
and  highest  in  their  standards,  and  as  doing  important  service  to 
edacation  in  America.  The  Facnlty  has  felt  sure  that  many  other 
examinations,  which  on  paper  are  as  hard  or  harder,  are  different  in 
principie  and  in  reanlts ;  and  it  has  feared  tbat  any  kind  of  examina- 
tion trust  might  Jeopardize  the  principle  which  it  baa  been  years  in 
establishing  and  maintaining.  It  has  believed  that  in  keeping  entire 
control  of  its  own  examinations  it  has  kept,  as  it  conld  keep  in 
BO  other  way,  the  power  of  showing,  ondimmed  by  intercollegiate 
politics  or  by  bewilderii^  compromise,  a  Harvard  ideal  in  education. 
Strongly  sympatliizing  with  these  views,  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that 
a  more  liberal  policy  toward  the  examinations  of  the  CoU^e  Entrance 
Examination  Board  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  helpful,  not  merely  to 
the  schools,  bat  to  Harvard  College  itself,  since  the  present  policy 
cats  off  from  Harvard  College  many  an  enterprising  youth  who  must 
take  his  chance  of  preparation  in  a  high  school  able  to  fit  boys  for 
Harvard,  but  outside  of  direct  Harvard  influence,  and  unable  to 
provide  a  special  kind  of  work  for  one  or  two  Harvard  candidates. 
The  papers  produced  by  the  College  Board  are  certainly  hard  enough, 
if  they  are  taken  Beriously,  to  satisfy  Harvard  requirements ;  and 
Harvard  College  may  readily  make  sore  that  in  the  examination 
books  of  Harvard  candidates  the  questions  and  the  answers  shall  be 
taken  serionsly.  Thus,  stjll  keeping  examiuations  of  its  own, 
Harvard  Collie  need  shut  out  no  boy  who  could  appreciate  its 
advantages  and  would  moke  good  use  of  them.  Incidentally,  the 
reoognitlon  of  the  College  Examination  Board  by  Harvard  College 
would  be  of  service  to  Radcliffe  College,  whose  numbers  and  traditions 
are  not  so  strong  as  Harvard's,  and  whose  "feeding  schools"  ore 
less  likely  to  provide  special  courses  for  its  admission  examinations. 
I  need  hardly  say,  however,  that  I  am  now  advocating  the  change  in 
behalf  of  Harvard  Collie  and  young  men — not  of  Badcliffe  CoU^e 
and  young  women. 

HONOES  IN   IJTERATUitE. 

In  Jannary  the  Faculty  adopted  an  important  proposition  of  the 
Divisions  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages  in  regard  to  a  new  form 
of  Honors.  These  Hcnors  are  called  Honors  in  Literature,  and  are 
open  to  nndei^raduates ;  that  is,  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arta.  In  the  language  of  the  announcement,  tbe  purpose 
of  tttese  Honors  in  Literature  is  to  "offer  in  addition  to  the  existing 
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schemes  for  Hooors  a  plan  that  will  encourage  uodeigraduatea  to 
oombiDe  reading  in  the  classics  with  reading  in  the  modem  languages. 
It  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the  undertying  unity  of  literary 
study,  and  especially  the  interdependence  of  classical  uid  modem 
literature."  An  important  part  of  the  scheme  is  the  recognition  of 
work  done  outside  of  collie  courses.  The  student  must  have  con- 
siderable attainments  in  at  least  two  languages  and  literatures  beside 
his  own — one  ancient  and  one  modem.  In  each  case,  he  must  show, 
a  good  reading  knowledge  of  the  langoi^,  acquaintance  with  the 
general  history  of  tiie  literature,  and  a  tlioroagh  study  of  a  subject 
from  the  literature. 

The  DfTisiODB  have  in  mind  tJie  kind  of  student  who  should  always 
have  been  a  candidate  for  Honors,  but  has  seldom  or  never  found 
the  right  Department  in  which  to  apply.  Such  a  student  may  be 
better  educated  in  literature  Hmh  many  of  those  who  have  specialized 
so  minutely  as  to  become  enttable  candidates  for  Honors  in  a  single 
Department  of  Uognistio  and  literary  stody. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  HONORS. 

As  has  been  freqaently  said,  the  condition  of  Honors  in  Harvard 
University  is  deplorable.  The  number  of  candidates  la  absurdly 
small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  earnest  and  able  students ;  and 
tha  disproportion  leads  to  the  tralief  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  our  present  requirements.  One  of  the  most  important 
problems  before  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  production 
of  a  scheme  of  requirements  for  Hon<M«  which  is  likely  to  interest 
every  earnest  and  capable  student. 

In  June  the  Faculty  voted  on  the  recommendation  of  Professor 
Morgan  "  that  the  committees  administering  Honors  be  requested  to 
consider  the  present  requirements  for  them,  and  to  report  whether  it 
is  expedient  to  make  changes  and  new  proposals  with  a  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  candidacy,  and  especially  whether  the  attainment 
of  Honors  mi^t  be  made  part  of  the  quaUflcatdons  for  a  d^;ree." 
On  this  matter  no  definite  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A.M. 
In  November,  1902,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  von  Jagemann, 
the  Faculty  voted :  — 

That  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  be  requested 
to  fonnulate  and  report  to  the  Faculty  a  plan  for  a  change  in  the 
requirements  for  A.M.,  to  the  effect  that  this  degree  may  henceforth 
be  obtained  for  high  attainments  in  a  chosen  field,  to  be  tested  by 
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Bpecial  exunination  and  other  suitable  means,  without  reference  to 
the  oouraes  the  c&ndidate  ma.y  have  taken  here  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
marks  he  may  have  obtaiDcd  In  them ;  provided  only  that  he  holds 
the  d^ree  of  A.B.  of  Harvard  Collie,  or  a  similar  degree  from 
some  other  otdlege  of  good  ataudiog,  and  that  he  has  fulfllli-d  the 
s  of  n   ■■ 


Id  April,  1903,  the  following  new  statement  ol!  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  formally  adopted:  — 

The  ordinary  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  or  Arts  for  a 
graduate  of  a  college  or  sdentiflo  school  id  good  jjtiuiding  conoista  ol  at 
leait  one  year  of  rendence  and  sludg  devoted  to  advanced  work-  approved 
by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  a»  affording  suitable 
preparation  for  the  degme  and  aymjileted  with  high  credit.  Other  persons 
wtU  be  admitted  to  the  degree  on  conditions  to  be  determined  in  each 
earn. 

The  programme  cA  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Art«  most  form  a 
consistent  plan  of  work  pursued  with  some  definite  aim,  lliongh  it  need 
not  lie  wholly  in  one  Department  or  field;  this  work  may  be  done  either 
in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  regular  coutbcs  of  instrni^tion,  or  independ- 
ently of  liiem.  The  programme  is  ordinarily  committed  to  the  proper 
Division  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  for  its  consideration 
and  approval. 

Applicotiona  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Artii  will  be  received  as  late  as 
Ote  fifteenth  day  of  January  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  degree  is  to 
be  (Akcn;  but  candidates  are  urged  to  file  their  appilcotiona  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  or  earlier,  so  that  they  may  receive  timely  advice  with 
reference  to  tiie  work  that  will  be  expected  of  them  for  the  degree.  These 
^iplicstions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

This  change  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Graduate  School.  It  does  away  with  muoh 
that  is  technical  in  the  rating  of  our  students,  and  gives  the  ablest 
men  in  good  coU^es  the  opportunity  that  they  deserve.  Already 
its  effect  is  eeen  in  the  number  and  in  the  quality  of  studeute  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  A.B.  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 
For  some  years  one  of  the  roles  in  regard  to  the  candidates  for  the 
d^ree  of  A.B.  has  read  as  follows :  "  In  order  to  be  recommended 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a  student,  unless  he  be  a  member 
of  the  Graduate  School,  must  have  beeo  registered  in  Uanard  College 
as  a  caodidate  for  that  degree  at  least  one  academic  year."  This 
rule  was  made  to  prevent  sudden  applications  of  special  students  in 
the  College,  and  of  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  tat  which  they  have  not  nominally  bt'en  Candi- 
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dates.  The  exception  for  members  of  the  Graduate  School  has 
enabled  graduates  of  other  colleges,  who  might  have  registered  in 
the  Senior  Class,  to  join  the  G-raduate  School  while  doing  under- 
graduate work;  and  it  has  also  enabled  Harvard  Seniors  who  in 
three  years  have  finished  the  work  for  the  A.B.  to  register  as 
graduates  before  receiving  that  degree.  The  newly  adopted  rule  of 
the  Faculty,  enabling  all  studenta  who  have  actually  done  in  three 
years  the  work  for  the  A.B.  to  graduate  without  delay,  has  reduced 
the  Dumber  of  Harvard  undergraduates  who  wish  to  take  the  A.B. 
in  the  Graduate  School ;  and  the  newly  adopted  requirements  for  the 
d^^ree  of  A.i/l.  have  encouraged  the  better  men  from  other  colleges 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  Master's  d^ree  rather  than  the  Bachelor's. 
Thus  the  A.B.  in  the  Graduate  School  has  seemed  likely  to  d^enerate 
into  a  "consolation  degree,"  given  to  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
the  A.M.,  who  have  nevertheless  done  a  decent  year's  work,  and  who 
might,  if  previously  registered  in  Harvard  College,  have  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  as  Seniors.  Both  the  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  students  who  are  not  graduates,  and  the  awarding  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree  to  students  who  become  candidates  at  the  eleventh 
hour  because  they  can  get  nothing  better,  have  seemed  to  the 
Faculty  harmful  alike  to  the  (graduate  School  and  to  the  College. 
Accordingly,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board  of 
Harvard  Collie,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Faculty  voted :  That  the  terms  of  the 
conditions  of  candidacy  for  degrees  be  amended  by  striking  from 
the  fifth  paragraph  of  page  469  of  the  Catalogue  for  1902-03  the 
phrase,  '*  unlesa  he  is  a  member  of  the  Graduate  School  (see  p^e 
471),"  and  from  page  471  the  last  pari^raph,  "A  student  in  the 
Graduate  School,"  etc. ;  that  any  other  phraseology  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  degrees  at  variance  with  these  lenns  as  amended  be  made  to 
i^ree  herewith,  and  that  tbis  change  go  into  eSect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  1904-05.  To  this  vote  was  attached,  on  the 
motion  of  Professor  J.  M.  Feirce,  a  proviso  that  "  a  student  of 
another  Departroent  of  the  University  who  wishes  to  transfer  his 
registration  to  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  Collie  may  do  so  at  any 
time  not  later  than  the  Christmas  recess." 

INFORMATION   FOE  INSTRUCTORS. 

For  some  years  the  younger  instructors  have  suffered  for  lack  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  their  courses.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  University  to  give  every  instructor  much  freedom  in 
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the  nae  of  hia  own  methods ;  but  some  rules  are  uecesauy  to  m&ke 
clear  the  relation  of  an  inatructor  to  the  Offlce  in  University  Hall. 
If,  for  example,  an  instrucior  admits  a  student  to  his  course  without 
communicating  with  the  Offlce,  and  the  OfSce  is  held  reeponaible  for 
records  of  aU  the  students  in  every  course,  the  resolt  is  confusion. 
A  Committee  on  Information  for  Instructors,  appointed  two  or  three 
years  ago,  made  its  first  report  last  year.  The  report  is  in  the  form 
of  a  circolar  aent  to  all  instructors  nnder  the  Faculty  of  Arta  and 
Sciences.  It  gives  information  of  which  much  was  formerly  in  the 
Begulations  but  dropped  out  of  the  Regulations  when  they  were 
reduced  to  rales  for  students.  The  circalar  is  designed  to  tell  what 
tbs  instructors,  new  or  old,  should  know  about  the  machinery  of 
lectures  and  recitAtions,  of  reports  for  absence,  of  eTaminatioDS  and 
other  tests,  of  admisaion  to  college  courses,  and,  in  general,  of  their 
relatioD  to  the  Faculty  and  to  the  several  adminiBtratiTe  officers. 

THE  LARGE  LECTURE  COURSES. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  Faculty  which  should  conaider  ways  of  making  the  Inatruction  in 
Harvard  College  more  efficient ;  and  I  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  more  aasistants  in  the  large  lecture  courses.  The  committee, 
consiating  of  nine  persons,  paid  special  attention  to  the  laige  lectnre 
coaraes,  since  these  courses  are  often  r^arded  as  a  weak  spot  in 
Harvard  instruction.  The  investigations  and  deliberations  of  the 
committee  occupied  more  than  a  year ;  its  data  were  the  replies  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  instructors  and  aeventeen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  students  to  carefully  worded  questions  in  its  circular 
letter;  and  ita  conclusions  were  nnaoimoiie.  In  its  report,  which  la 
oow  before  the  Faculty,  it  maintains  that  in  the  large  lectnre  courses 
the  amount  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  should  be  increased ; 
that  asaiatants  of  the  highest  quality  should  be  employed ;  and  that 
no  assiatant  should  have  chaige  of  more  than  eighty  men  in  all,  or 
of  more  than  twenty  men  in  a  single  section.  How  to  meet  the  cost 
of  lecture  courses  thus  reorganized  it  is  now  impossible  to  see ;  but 
if  the  large  lecture  courses  are  to  have  more  than  an  uncertain 
stimidating  value  some  reorganization  must  come. 

L.  B.  E.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THS  Pbbsisbmt  of  ths  UNivxBsnr:  — 

Sib,  — I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  to  yon  my  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Harvard  College  for  the  academic  year  1902-03. 

The  total  number  of  Btndenta  at  the  time  the  Catal<^e  went  to 
press  was  twenty-one  handred  and  nine,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Senlori SSI 

JiiDlort tSO 

Bophomorei S78 

Freahmen 608 

Total  number  of  UndergTadnatea 198T 

Special  Student* 182 

Total 2109 

The  registration  in  1902-OS,  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  shows  &  net  gain  of  one  handred  and  twenty-six :  — 

(Un.     Loo. 

Seniors 8S 

Juniors 8 

Sophomores 46 

Freshmen S7 

Special  Stodenta __        19 


During  the  year  the  College  lost  by  death  the  following  students :  — 

Theodore  Qooding,  "OS Died  January  S9,  1903. 

Arlowe  Einssburf  Miller,  '06,...  Died  April  20,  1908. 
William  Arthur  Fennell,  'Of,    ...  Died  June  7,  1908. 
George  Herbert  ETana,  '06,    ...   .  Died  Augnit  10,  1903. 
Charles  Shutuck  Fletcher,  '04,     .   .  Died  September  18,  1908. 
William  ErerMin  Cobb,  '06,  ...   .  Died  September  19,  1908. 

At  Gommencement,  five  hundred  and  fifteen  studenta,  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  registered  as  Seniors,  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  (gainst  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  eight  were  registered  aa  Seniors 
in  1902.  This  considerable  increase  was  in  part  due  to  a  new  pro- 
vision of  the  President  and  Fellows  whereby  a  candidate  for  the 
d^ree  who  has  completed  tlie  requirements  therefor  at  the  end  of 
three  years  may  take  hia  degree  then  but  have  his  name  inserted  in 
the  Qainguenntal  Cataiogue  in  the  list  of  the  class  graduating  four 
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years  from  the  time  he  entered.  This  practice  waa  recommended  by 
the  Faculty,  May  5,  1903,  and  was  established  by  vote  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows,  June  1,  1903.  In  accordance  with  this  provision 
the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  forty-six  mem* 
hers  of  the  Class  of  1904.  The  number  of  students  upon  whom  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  in  accordance  with  former 
practices  of  the  governing  boards  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
The  new  provision  seems  in  every  way  admirable.  By  means  of  it 
students  may  receive  the  degree  when  their  work  for  it  is  done  and 
still  preserve  what  many  value  most,  official  recognition  of  their 
social  association  with  the  clasB  of  their  undei^aduate  life.  The 
practice  of  securing  leave  of  absence,  of  which  so  many  have  hitherto 
availed  tiiemselves,  now  becomes  unnecessary,  although  this  will 
donbtlees  continue  in  the  cases  of  those  men  who  register  in  an- 
other department  of  this  University;  the  student  going  elsewhere 
finds  his  diploma  serviceable.  Furthermoi'e,  the  student  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  provision  secures  in  the  Quinquennial  CkUalogna 
a  permanent  record  of  his  havii^  completed  his  work  in  three  years, 
for  against  his  name  is  inserted  the  date  at  which  he  took  his 
degree.  Bis  pride  in  this  may  be  as  great  as  heretofore  has  been 
the  ingennity  of  those  who  have  had  to  explain  why  there  appears 
against  their  names  a  date  a  year  or  more  later  than  the  date  of  their 
class.  This  action  also  accords  with  the  practice  of  the  Faculty  in 
late  years  of  associating  a  man  who  for  any  reason  has  been  obliged 
to  fall  out  of  College  and  later  returns  and  completes  the  require- 
menta  for  his  d^pree,  with  what  be  calls  his  own  class,  that  is,  the 
class  which  graduated  four  years  from  the  time  he  entered,  and  of 
which  he  as  a  Freshman  was  a  member.  This  practice  is  commend- 
able, not  only  because  it  simplifies  the  work  of  the  Class  Secretaries 
and  brii^;s-  their  records  into  accord  with  the  records  of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  also  because  it  recognizes  one  of  the  most  treasured  parts 
of  college  life,  the  social  side ;  for,  when  all  is  said,  to  be  a  graduate 
of  the  CoU^e  means  first  of  all  belonging  to  an  honored  and  well- 
loved  brotherhood,  and  a  man's  class  the  particular  set  who  will  be 
most  interested  in  the  enumeration  of  bis  babies  and  the  story  of 
his  life. 

Of  the  students  roistered  In  the  Class  of  1904  during  the  academic 
year  1902-03  there  were  at  Commencement,  1903,  includii^;  the  forty- 
six  already  mentioned,  one  hundred  and  ^irly  men  who  had  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  the  d^ree,  (No  account  is  here  made 
of  those  men  who  will  finally  be  members  of  the  Class  of  1901  but 
who  were  at  that  time  held  back  in  the  Sophomore  Class,  1905,  on 
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account  of  admission  conditionB. )  The  records  of  the  Class  of  1903 
show  that  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  students  received  the  degree 
on  three  or  less  years'  work  in  Harvard  College :  — 

Three  yefus 186 

Three  years  plni  one  »nd  a  half  SnnuneT  conrsea  (in  1902)    ...  8 

Three  years  pluB  one  SQmmer  conne  (in  1903) S 

Three  yean  pliu  one-balf  ft  Snmmer  coarse  (in  I90S) 6 

Admitted  by  the  Committee  on  AdmiMloD  from  Other  Colleges :  — 

Registered  three  yean 10 

BegiBtered  two  years 10 

Registered  one  year S6 

Graduate  Stadents  registered  one  year 6 

At  Harrard  Freshman  and  Senior  year,  at  Chicago  Univ.  two  years  1 

1»» 

From  this  number,  one  handred  and  ninety-nine,  should  he  sub- 
traoted  the  number  of  students  coming  from  other  colleges,  for  these 
men  devote  practically  in  every  case  at  least  four  if  not  more  years 
to  college  work.  The  total  number,  therefore,  of  men  in  the  Class  of 
190S  who  actually  completed  the  work  in  three  years,  counting  also 
work  which  they  anticipated  at  the  admission  examinationB  and 
work  in  the  Summer  School,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  These 
figures  show  how  strong  is  the  tendency  at  Harvard  at  the  present 
time  to  complete  the  work  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
three  years,  but  the  conclusion  hy  no  means  should  be  drawn  that 
men  give  up  university  work  at  the  end  of  three  years  :  a  few  of  the 
men  go  into  business,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  carry  on 
professional  or  graduate  studies  either  here  or  at  another  uniyerBity. 
The  next  table  shows  the  registration  of  those  who  received  degrees 
In  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  hut  who  were  not  roistered  as  membere  of 
the  Senior  Class :  — 

iwi.        un.  ,     iMt. 

On  leare  of  absence  all  the  year 18  47  iS 

On  leave  of  absence  flrst  half-year 1  6 

On  leave  of  absence  second  half-year 15  33 

Gradoue  Students IS  9  6 

Registered  in  Law  School 27  SO  80 

Registered  in  Medical  School 7  7  7 

Regiatered  in  Dental  School 1 

Bepstered  in  Dlvini^  School 1 

neutered  in  Scientific  School 2  7  6 

Special  Stndents 8  1 

Registered  in  Jnnior  Clas 8  6  II 

RegiEtered  in  Sophomore  Claw S  6  6 

Regirtered  in  Senior  Clas*  of  1900 _3  _^ 

90  119  148 

To  be  deognated  as  1904  in  the  Quinquennia/  46 
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Deducting  the  forty-aix  etudenta  to  be  entered  id  the  Class  of 
1904,  the  number  was  thie  year  one  hundred  and  forty-eight,  an 
increase  of  twenty-nine  over,  the  number  in  1902.  The  number 
of  those  taking  leave  of  absence  without  registering  in  any  other 
department  of  the  University,  exclusive  of  the  forty-six  already 
eamnerated,  increased  from  sixty-two  in  1902  to  eighty-two  in  1903. 

The  losses  and  gains  in  the  three  younger  clasees  between  Novem- 
ber, 1902,  and  November,  1903,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables :  — 


NoTSmbct,  IMS. 


ClsHof  19M 
COuiof  1906 
CisM  of  1906 


(Jnniors)  420 

(Sophomores)  880 
(Freshmen)       SOT 


Net  loai  in  the  three  cUuea  between  Not.,  1&03,  and  Not.,  1908,  .   .   .  S2S 
aMnunthulalgOl) 


Loiasa. 
Left  College  before  Che  end  of  the  year  .    . 
Left  College  St  the  end  of  the  year.   .    .   . 
Were  "dropped"  and  left  College  .  .   .  . 

'^" 

Owof 
ISOL 

ciwor 

1»W. 

Tool  for 

three 
d>**M. 

IS 

1 
* 

3 

23 
35 
9 

88 
48 

80 
19 
19 
64 
10 

64 
218 
29 

188 

300 

182 

Gaxhi. 

S 
4S 
SG 

9 
10 
98 

90 
64 

89 

47 

164 

94 

168 

S2 

FTOta  the  present  Junior  Class,  1905,  eighty-eight  students  were 
dropped  to  a  lower  class  as  against  seventy-four  in  the  preceding 
Junior  Class,  1904.  This  indicates  that  thus  far  the  raising  of  the 
staodard  for  promotd<Hi,  which  was  first  applied  to  the  Clasa  of  1905, 
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bas  caueed  no  serioue  iDcretise  in  the  number  of  "  dropped"  students. 
Id  October,  1903,  before  the  final  adjustment  of  some  records  had 
been  made,  an  examination  of  the  records  of  students  roistered  in 
the  Sophomore  Class  showed  that  fifty-two  men  were  held  back 
In  this  Class  on  account  of  admission  conditions,  twenty-flve  on 
account  of  a  low  record,  and  seventeen  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 
The  total  of  men  newly  admitted  to  these  three  classes  this  year  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  admitted  to  the  corresponding  classes  last  year. 

The  neit  table  shows  the  losses  and  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1902:  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1903 123 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  yew 80 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 43 

Entered  a  College  clui 26 

ToUl  lo»i _M 

Reeatered  College  u  Special  Stadenta,  1903   ....      33 

Nevlj  admitted lOS 

Total m 

Net  gain 17 

The  net  gain  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  newly 
admitted.  The  number  of  those  entering  a  Collie  class  remains 
practically  as  last  year. 

The  Freshman  Class  of  1902-03  showed  an  unexpected  gain  of 
fifty-eight  members,  that  of  1903-04  an  expected  decrease  to  the 
normal  number :  — 

Admitted  by  ezaminatioii  Id  1903 46B 

Admitted  by  ezamioMion  before  1903 80 

From  a  higher  ct«M 61 

"     the  Special  Stadents S 

"     the  Lawrence  Stjentific  School S 

Total 666 

The  sixty-one  etudents  admitted  from  a  higher  class  are  made  up 
of  fifty-four  '^dropped"  Freshmen  from  the  Class  of  1906,  and  seven 
other  members  of  that  class  who  withdrew  from  it  before  the  end  of 
the  last  College  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  students  transferred  from 
tlie  Lawrence  Scientific  School  to  a  College  class  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1903-04.  As  compared  with  the  number  thus  transferred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1902-03  the  table  shows  an  increase 
of  five. 
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Freshmen G 

Sopbomoiec 11 

Jnniara 1 

Senion 7 

Total si 

Sixty  candidfttes  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  final  examina- 
tions for  admiesioD,  intending  to  postpone  the  remainder  nntil  Sep- 
tember, did  not  complete  this  examination  in  September:  one  of 
these  was  transffned  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  as  a  prelimi- 
nary candidate ;  of  the  remaining  fifty-nine,  eight  passed  in  so  few 
anbjects  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  all  of  their  examinations  over 
agadn  in  September;  and  three,  who  might  have  gone  aa,  preferred  to 
tiy  all  of  their  examinations  again  in  order  to  secure  a  better  record. 
Fifteen,  rejected  in  Jane,  took  tbeir  examinationa  again  in  September ; 
and  twenty-eight  who  roistered  as  postpomng  candidates  but  who 
passed  in  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  entitle  them  to  admission 
were  allowed  to  change  their  registration,  and  received  admission 
certificates.  Notice  that  sucb  a  change  would  be  allowed  was 
sent  to  most  of  these  candidates  from  the  Office  because  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  Examioations  is  anxious,  for  ttie  good  of  the 
stndentB,  to  have  them  enter  with  as  few  admission  conditions  as 
possible.  These  twenty-eight  had  postponed  but  a  few  points  and 
bad  passed  twenty  or  more;  most  of  tbem,  however,  had  admission 
conditions,  to  try  to  remove  which  they  were  forbidden  under  the  rule 
that  a  postponing  candidate  may  not  tiy  over  in  September  an  exami- 
nation in  which  he  has  failed  in  June.  The  examinations  in  which 
these  candidates  had  failed  t^^ether  with  the  work  tliey  postponed 
amounted  in  each  case  to  no  more  study  than  a  student  can  profitably 
carry  on  during  the  eummer,  and  the  result  of  this  change  in  regis- 
tration was  in  several  cases  an  improvement  in  the  record  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  Freshman  year.  Seven  who  took  examinations  for 
Harvard  Collie  were  later  admitted  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  three  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Scientific  School 
were  afterward  admitted  to  Harvard  College.  Ten  who  presented 
themselves  as  final  candidates  were  allowed,  after  the  examinations, 
to  count  a  part  of  the  examinations  t^ey  had  passed  for  a  preliminary 
certificate.  Five  preliminary  candidates  who  took  tbeir  ezamina- 
tiODS  for  Harvard  College  became  candidates  for  the  Scientific 
School.  One,  rejected  in  June,  was  changed  to  a  postponing  can- 
didate for  tlie  Lawrence  Scientdfic  School,  and  eight  boys,  either 
immature  or  sick,  were  allowed  to  add  to  a  preliminary  ceitificate. 

Six  hundred  and  five  candidates,  fifty-two  less  than  in  1902,  toc^ 
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Final  EzamiDationB.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  five,  four  handred  and 
twenty-one  had  Frelimfnaiy  CertificateB ;  fifty-nine  divided  the  ex- 
aminations between  June  and  September ;  forty-nine  took  all  of  their 
.examinations  in  June;  thirty-eight  took  all  in  September;  thirty- 
seven  who  had  a  Prelimmary  Certificate  divided  their  Final  Exami- 
nations between  June  aud '  September  in  accordance  with  the  new 
rule  of  the  Faculty  allowing  a  three-part  division  of  the  examination. 
Of  this  new  provisioii  a  good  many  schools  were  ignorant,  and  on 
this  account  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  with  the  consent  of 
various  members  who  were  consulted  individually  after  the  Com- 
mittee had  separated,  allowed,  with  the  approval  of  the  masters  of 
the  schools  concerned,  thirteen  rejected  candidates,  who  had  they 
known  of  the  proviwon  would  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  to  become 
postponing  candidates.  Five  preliminary  candidates  were,  with  the 
approval  of  the  head  masters  of  their  schools,  allowed  to  becomfe 
postponing  candidates ;  — 


AdndtMd. 

Adidi(Md"aMr." 

B^MMd. 

Jnne 

4ia 

306 

88 

September 

186 

29 

39 

Total 

588 

SM 

87 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  five  candidates,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  offered  ancient  history  rather  than  modem ;  sixty  modem  rather 
than  ancient ;  forty-nine  both  ancient  and  modem ;  seventeen  ancient 
and  advanced  European ;  nine  modem  and  advanced  European ;  one 
modem  and  the  history  of  a  period ;  ose  ancient  and  the  hisbny  of 
a  period ;  and  sixteen  neither. 

The  next  table  shows,  in  order  of  the  number  of  choices,  the 
caterings  of  advanced  subjects :  Latin  as  usual  holds  the  first  place. 


1«M. 

uot. 

un. 

1. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

« 

Greek. 

French. 

French. 

«. 

French. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

i. 

Latin  Comporition. 

German. 

German. 

5. 

German. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

6. 

Hiitory. 

7. 

Hiitory. 

8. 

Solid  Geometrj. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

9. 

Algebra. 

Aitronomy. 

Anronomy. 

10. 

HiiMiy. 

Phj.ici. 

Phyrici. 

11. 

Phjaici. 

Meteorology. 

IS. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

18. 

Meteorology. 
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The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  forgoing  table  is 
baaed:  — 


Adruiced  Qreek .... 
Advanced  Latin  .... 
AdTaiK«d  Oermaii .  .  . 
AdTanced  French  .  .  . 
AdTanced  Hiitoiy  .  .  . 
LogarithiuB  and  Trigonometry 
Solid  Oeometr;  .... 
Advanced  Algebra  .  .  . 
Adranced  Phytic*  .   .    . 

Aatronomy 

HeteOToli^y 


819  S1.62 

489  79.18 

US  19.9 

869  41.91 

48  7.T7 
101  16.34 

83  1S.S7 

49  7.98 
7  1.18 
0  .00 


48.26 
82.84 
38.90 
61.04 
13.48 
14.76 
11.73 
10.81 


)  46.12 

^  88.81 

}  80.08 

I  66.8S 

)  13.89 

)  16.68 

>  14.06 


The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure (A)  in  the  ctnnplete  records  of  the  candidates,  inclndii^  the 
records  of  their  eacoessfnl  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in 
tbeir  records  at  Finid  Examinations  only:  — 


Gemun 

French  

Hlttorr  (Ancient)    , 
Hirtoi7  (Modem)   . 

Algebra 

Q«omett7 

Plane  Oeometrj  .   . 

Phyiw 

Cheniiitrif 

Vt^riognfbj   .    .    . 


11.19 
7.09 
10.71 
6.49 
10.70 
11.11 
17.08 
14.88 
U.ll 
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Greek 

Latin 

German 

HiatoT}' 

Logarithma  and  Trigonometrj  . 

Solid  Geometrj 

Algebra 

FbjaicB 

AitTonomj 

Ueteorology 


9.3S 
SO.IS 
S8.67 
S6.29 
42.31 


(J»)        ^«»™«T   .XO.t... 

ADTAMOU)   BTDDntS. 

, 

IMS. 

IMS. 

IWL 

IML 

BngUsh 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

HiMory  (Ancient)     .   . 
Hiatorr  (Modem)    .  . 
Algebra 

Plane  Geometry    .   .   . 

PhyaiOB 

Chemistry 

Phyriogr^by    .... 
Anatomy,  etc 

8.33 
11.36 
U.67 
80.86 
17.68 
23.16 
2*69 
!I. 
18.57 
89.48 
20.48 

8. 
64.29 
30. 

11.89 

11.86 

16.50 

14.86 

17.24 

18.76 

1S.20 

26.66 

18.87 

28.84 

16.49 

18.04 

57.89 

60. 

66.87 

Greek 

Latin 

German     

French 

Hi«oi7 

Log.  and  Trig.     .  .  . 

Algebra  

Phyaicfl 

Aitronomy 

Meteorology 

11.40 
29.03 
86.T6 
37.78 
86  J6 
36.68 
48.24 
65.67 
100. 
66.67 
.00 

9.59 
21.83 
81.58 
88.88 
44 .69 
94.21 
47.60 
20.83 
76. 
66.67 
.00 

Ab  usaal  the  greatest  fluctnation  in  percentages  Is  in  the  Bobjects 
offered  by  fewest  candidates. 
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Seven  handred  and  nine  candidates  (eighty-five  more  than  in  1902) 
took  Preliminary  £zaminatione  ;  of  these,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
tiuee  (Beventy-nine  more  than  in  1902)  received  certificates :  — 

Eight  pointa JS4 

Nine       "     7 

Ten        "     80 

BleTen    "      T 

TwelTe  "      lai 

Thltteeu  point! 11 

Fonrteen     ■'        U8 

Fifteen       "        6 

Sixteen       "       71 

SeTenteen  "        10 

Sgfateen     "        U 

Twen^        "         18 

TVen^-one  pointa 1 

Twenty-two       "      8 

Tweuty-three    "     I 

Twenty-foop     "     S 

Lew  tlum  eight  point* 3 

Beceired  oertiflcMei 67S 

Fwled IM 

Total  number  of  euididaiei 709 

The  next  table  gives  the  percentages  of  fiulure  in  Preliminaiy 
Stadiefl :  — 


IMO.  1M«. 

English 83.45  S9.S9 

OrMk 8.T8  8.6T 

Latin S1.S7  28.64 

OMman 24.4S  27.47 

French 19.S4  SO.Se 

Hirtory  (Ancient)     .   .   27.78  27.79 

WMUtTj  (Modern)    .   .   80.E1  26.87 

Algebra 16.SS  SE.70 

GMtmetiy 4.S6  21.28 

FUne  Oeometry    .  .  .  41.0S  26.03 

FhyriM 21.78  19.08 

Cbeiiii«t>T 6.  80.48 

Fhyrfography     ....  100.  SO. 

Anatomy,  etc .OOt  67.14 

Hanuony .00* 

t  Two  candlduei  only. 


Qre«k 

Lktin 

Qeraun  .... 

Hiiiory  .... 
Log.  and  Trig.  . 
Solid  Oeometry  . 


ItOS.      iwn. 


S5.69 
83. S3 

87.60 
78.S8 


Pbysici NoioiPd 

Aitronomy NotoiTd 

Metearoli^y Noe  oCd 


*  One  candidate  only. 
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Id  printing  Btatistics  of  "Credits"  won  at  the  examiiiatJona  for 
Kdmission  to  College,  I  give  {A)  the  "Credits"  won  this  year  at 
Final  Examinations  ;  (£)  those  won  this  year  and  some  parlier  year 
by  the  Final  Candidates  of  thU  year;  and  (C)  those  won  this  year 
at  Preliminary  Examinations ;  — 


(_A)         aLBMBHTAKT   ITDPIBS. 

ADTAKCBn   BTDDIBa. 

Ju™. 

Sept. 

j™. 

Stpt. 

Ei^lish 

Greek 

Latin 

Qenuan  

French 

History  (Andent)  .   .   . 
Htstory  (Modem) .  ,  . 

Algebra  

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry     .   .   . 

Physics 

Cliemiatry 

Phyaiography     .... 
Anatom;,  etc 

9 
IS 
SI 
SO 
10 
ST 

8 
48 

B 
31 
107 
38 

0 

0 

1 
1 
2 
0 
S 
4 
0 
7 
3 
S 
14 
1 
0 

a 
1 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

Hiatoty 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry .... 

Algebra  

PhyHcs 

AjtroQomy 

Meteorology 

46 
54 
SO 
10 
8 
18 
6 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

310 

44 

167 

8 

(£)                    KLSMWriAXT. 

ADTAKOID. 

13 
61 
63 
63 
39 
BO 
7 

IBS 
17 
46 

140 
38 
0 

■  0 

fj*rm.n 

„ 

^ 

Hiilory  (Ancient) 

History  (Modem) 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry 

Algebra    

16 
S 

Plane  Geometry 

Fhyric 

Meteorology 

0 
0 

Physiography 

Anatomy,  etc 

668 

184 
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44 

SO 
S9 
81 
89 
10 
1S9 
6 

LatiD 

19 

History 

Log.  Bid  Trig 

SoUa  Oeometty 

Hiitoi7  (Andent) 

Hktory  (Moaern) 

1      ~ 

Phyiiogr«phy 

AMlomy;  etc 

0 

1 

4B1 

31 

Experience  mtii  the  three-part  division  of  the  examinationB 
has  beea  brief,  but  thns  far  in  every  way  iudicatea  that  the  nev 
arrangement  is  highly  advantt^^eoaa  not  only  to  candidates  but  also 
to  the  College.  The  candidate  with  a.  Preliminary  Certificate  for 
bat  a  few  [tointe,  instead  of  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  studies 
throughont  the  summer,  is  enabled  to  make  a  fair  adjustment  of 
worfc  between  his  final  year  of  study  and  the  summer  vacation, 
and  to  get  a  better  mastery  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  Stands  a  mooh 
better  chance  of  securing  admission  without  conditions.  In  so  far 
as  he  is  clear  of  admission  conditions  the  College  is  freed  from  giving 
him  instruction  to  remove  conditions  or  having  him  devot«  to  them 
as  outaide  studies  the  time  that  he  can  more  profitably  spend  on  his 
regolar  courses ;  aod  the  probability  that  he  will  be  physically  fit  for 
bis  work,  not  exhausted  by  too  heavy  a  bnrden  of  summer  work,  ia 
greatly  increased.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  schools  will  take  advantage 
of  this  provision  in  the  cases  of  all  candidates  about  whose  prepara- 
tion to  take  all  of  their  Final  ExaminatioDa  there  is  doubt. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  1902-08 
were  Professors  Hurlbut,  Willson,  C.  P.  Parker,  Gross,  Grsndgeot, 
Gardiner,  Coolidge,  Johnson,  Ward,  Gulick,  Palache,  F.  N.  Robio- 
Bon,  Woodworth,  C.  H.  C.  Wright;  Messrs.  Cram,  Cobb,  J.  G. 
Hart,  and  Wbittemore. 

Duriiig  the  year  two  students  were  expelled,  —  one,  provisionally 
admitted  from  another  Coll«^  to  the   Junior   Class,  for  foiging 
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the  credentials  on  which  be  secured  admission ;  the  other,  a  Fresh- 
man, for  thefts  from  lockers  in  the  Gymnaaium,  the  Weld  Boat  Clab, 
and  the  Locker  Building  at  Soldier's  Field.  One  IfYeshman  was 
dismissed  for  bandiDg  in  as  his  own  in  a  course  in  Fine  Arts  the 
drawing  of  another  student  and  for  lying.  Ten  students  were 
suspended  :  four,  one  a  Special,  one  a  Sophomore,  and  two  Fresh- 
men, for  dishonesty  in  written  woi^;  five,  Freshmen,  for  communi- 
cating In  an  examination ;  and  one,  a  Sophomore,  for  leaving 
Cambridge  before  the  appointed  time  at  the  ChriBtmas  recess. 
The  Board  closed  the  probation  of  one  "dropped"  Freshman,  one 
Freshman,  one  Sophomore,  and  one  Junior,  for  neglect  of  work,  and 
of  one  Sophomore  for  taking  an  unauthorized  vacation.  Eight 
students  withdrew  under  preeeure  of  vaiying  degrees  of  intensity. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board  and  witJi  the 
approval  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  tbe 
Facnlty  voted  to  amend  the  terms  of  the  conditions  of  candidacy 
for  d^rees  so  that,  beginning  with  the  year  1904-05,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  no  longer  be  given  for  woit  in  the  Graduate 
School,  This  d^ree  has  in  several  cases  been  taken  by  Btodeuta  of 
the  latter  School  who  found  during  the  year  that  they  oould  not  win 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and,  therefore,  took  the  d^ree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  as  a  consolation.  The  Board  was  of  opinion  that 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Harvard  College,  and  that  from  a  social  point  of 
view  it  was  uufair  to  the  class  to  put  into  it  at  the  time  of  its  gradu- 
ation studente  who  had  had  no  aasociation  with  it. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  saw  the  Stillman  Inflnnary  ready  for 
use,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  and  servioeable  gifts  the  University 
has  ever  received.  Only  those  who  have  seen  sick  boys  in  the 
forlomoeas  of  a  college  room,  ministered  to  by  kind-hearted  but 
inexperienced  undergraduate  friends,  can  fidly  appreciate  its  value. 
Although  the  attempt  to  secure  four-dollar  subscriptions,  on  the 
insurance  plan,  in  number  sufficient  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
failed,  the  failure  was  due,  I  believe,  not  to  lack  of  willingness 
but  to  careleasneBS  in  responding.  The  sentiment  of  atudentfl,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  learned  by  informal  talk,  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the 
small  assessment  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  first  group  of  scholarship  holders 
was  this  year  sixty  as  compared  with  forty-one  in  the  year  1901-02 ; 
of  the  sixty,  sixteen  held  honorary  scholarshipa  and  forty-four 
scholarships  with  stipend  as  against  thirteen  holding  booorary  schol- 
arships and  twenty-eight  scholarships  with  stipend  the  preceding 
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year.  The  percentage  of  holders  of  boaorary  scholarships  has 
decreased.  Of  those  holding  Bcbolarsbips  in  the  second  group 
forty-nine  held  hononuy  scbolarshipB,  forty-eight  scholarships  with 
stipend.  The  increase  in  the  nniuber  of  scholars  in  the  first  group 
is  gratifying,  hot  points  at  the  same  time  to  a  condition  that  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships  has  for  a  long  time  deplored,  tfae  lack 
of  an  adequate  namber  of  Bcbolarsbips  irith  stipend,  for  tbe  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  in  tbe  group  is,  in  some  part  at  least, 
dne  to  the  greater  keenness  in  competition  for  Bcbolarshipe  of 
Hub  sort.  Every  graduate  of  the  College  knows  how  mistaken  is 
the  idea,  so  commonly  held  by  those  who  trust  only  to  report, 
tiiat  the  College  has  an  abandance  of  money;  but  many  graduates, 
especially  those  of  the  classes  before  the  90's,  fall  with  tbe  public 
into  tiie  error  of  t^iinlHng  that  the  Collie  has  adequate  resources 
to  help  all  deserving  students  who  must  wholly  or  in  part  pay  their 
way.  A  merely  superficial  examination  of  the  facts  will  convince 
the  investigator  that  this  opinion  is  mistaken,  but  how  greatly  mis- 
taken only  those  who  are  brought  closely  into  contact  with  these 
men  folly  understand.  Before  Uie  great  increase  in  the  namber  of 
stadents,  in  the  early  BO's,  there  was  probably  a  sufficient  number 
of  Bcbolarsbips  for  the  really  deserving  men ;  but  in  tbe  years  since 
that  time  the  growth  in  the  funds  for  assisting  students  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  in  numbers.  Furthermore,  the  number  of 
available  scholarships  has  been  reduced  in  order  to  assist  the  Grad- 
uate School ;  to  its  use  have  been  transferred  no  less  than  twenty-flve 
scholarships  at  one  time  devot«d  to  students  in  the  Coli^^.  A  com- 
parison of  the  numbers  of  scholarships  and  students' in  1884-85  with 
the  numbers  in  1903-03  is  instructive.  In  1884  there  were  for  tbe 
ten  hundred  and  six  students  in  tbe  CoU^e  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  scholarships;  in  1902-03,  for  the  twenty-one  hundred  and 
nine  students,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  scholarships.  (It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  scholarships  many  are  regularly  taken  from  the  open  compe- 
tition by  those  who  have  a  specif  claim  upon  them  under  the  terms 
of  the  gift.)  Six  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  students  now, 
as  compared  with  twelve  and  one-tenth  then,  receive  scholarshipe 
with  stipend.  The  considerable  increase  Id  the  Beneficiary  Funds, 
the  Price  Greenleaf  and  the  Ames  gifts,  although  somewhat  reducing 
this  difference  in  percentage,  by  no  means  make  np  for  it.  In 
1902-08  the  lowest  rank  on  which  a  student  won  a  scholarship 
was,  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  an  average  on  four  courses 
(the  number  prescribed  for  the  Junior  and  Sophomore  years  on  which 
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Uie  winning  of  the  scliolarBhip  was  based),  of  A  in  two  eourses  and 
B  in  two,  and  in  the  Sophomore  Class  an  average  on  five  conraes 
(the  number  prescribed  for  the  Freshman  year),  of  A  in  one  course 
and  B  in  four.  The  grades  of  A  and  B  on  the  present  marking  scale 
of  the  Faculty  may  ronglil;  be  defined  as  Honors  and  Honorable 
Mention  resjjectiTely.  Few  will  deny  that  a  student  whose  woik 
deserves  honorable  mention  is  worth  a  collie  education,  yet  tiiese 
figures  show  that  a  student  whose  work  averaged  B  —  in  other  words, 
whose  work  deserved  honorable  mention  —  stood  no  chance  of  win- 
ning a  scholarship ;  or,  to  look  at  the  situation  from  another  point 
of  view,  a  student  may  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  viagna  cum,  laude  and  yet  not  to  a  HcholarBhip.  It  is  witboot 
doubt  true  tliat  a  deserving  student  is  seldom  obUged  absolutely  to 
give  up  the  hope  of  an  education  at  Harvard  for  lack  of  means.  The 
employment  bureau  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Appointment  Committee, 
and  the  generosity  of  undergraduates,  of  teachers,  and  of  friends  of 
the  College  can  be  relied  upon  ta  supply  the  means  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together, — and  there  is  danger,  everyone  admits,  that  too  much 
help  may  weaken  a  man's  independence  and  self-reliance,  —  but  it 
is  Juat  as  true  that  the  constantly  harassing  uncertainty  as  to  whence 
the  money  to  meet  the  next  bill  is  to  come,  and  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing from  his  studies  &  large  amount  of  time  to  work  to  earn  money 
prevent  many  a  good  man  from  getting  the  most  profit  from  his 
coorseB. 

B.  8.  HUBLBUT,  Dean. 
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To   THB  PBBSIDBNT   Of  THE  UNITERflnT : 

Sir,  —  As  Desn  of  the  Scientific  School  I  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  academic  year  1902-03. 

The  nomber  of  studeats  registered  in  this  School  during  the 
academic  year,  as  well  as  their  distribution  in  classes  and  pro- 
grammes, is  indicated  in  the  following  tables:  — 


Fonrth-Year . 
Third-Year  . 
Second- Year . 
Fint-Year.   . 

TotaU     . 


REOIBTKATION    BT  CLASSES. 

UOl-03. 


8TCDBKTS. 

One B9  91 

Two 16  2* 

Three 6  3 

Four 4  2 

Ktb _2  0 

Total* 87  120 

RE&ISTRATIOM    FOR   ADMISSION  EXAUIKATIOHS. 

Yttr.                                     Prelimbimi?.  Finil  ToUl. 

1902 .            82  176  267 

1903 96  176  272 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS    IN   FOUR-TEAB    PROGRAMUBS. 

PngruDme.  1901-01.  IMZ-OS. 

CiTJI  Engineering 6S  T2 

Mechanical  Engineerisf; S2  70 

Electrical  Engineering 49  61 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 6T  76 

Architecture 29  36 

Landscape  Architecture 9  11 

Cheni)Ht7 32  83 

Geology 6  3 

Biolog; 12  16 

Anatomf ,  etc 30  38 

Tetchen  of  ScteDce 21  30 

General  Science 157  141 

Total* 649  6S4 
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The  v&riation  in  the  Dumber  of  atudeDte  enrolled  in  the  seyeral 
prc^rammeB  which  is  shown  in  the  tables,  though  conaiderable, 
appears  to  hare  no  especial  significance  except  as  regards  that  of 
General  Science.  In  that  four-year  course  there  has  been  a  prc^res- 
sive  decrease  from  a  total  of  170  in  the  academic  year  1900-01  to 
the  numberfi  as  indicated  above  for  the  two  following  years ;  as  long 
foreseen  by  the  officers  of  the  School,  the  resort  to  this  coarse  is 
certaia  to  be  progressively  reduced  as  the  requirements  for  admission 
are  brought  nearer  to  those  of  Harvard  College.  A  yet  further 
redaction  is  to  be  expected  in  1903,  when  the  number  of  '*poiute" 
required  for  admission  to  the  College  and  the  School  will  be  the  same. 
In  1902  the  number  of  "points"  required  for  admission  to  the 
Scientific  School  was  twenty-three,  or  three  less  than  tbe  number 
admitting  to  the  College  without  conditions.  In  1903  the  dranands 
in  the  way  of  preparation  became  equal,  so  that  the  effect  of  this 
long  existing  difference  in  the  entrance  requirements  on  the  resort  to 
the  School  now  b^ns  to  disappear.  Even  now  there  remain  certun 
slight  variations  in  the  studies  which  are  required  or  may  be  offered 
for  admission  to  the  two  schools ;  yet  bo  far  as  the  requirements  can 
he  weighed  they  are  essentially  equal,  and  will  not,  because  of  these 
differences,  notably  affect  the  choice  of  students  as  to  which  of  the 
two  schools  they  will  enter.  That  choice  will  hereafter  be  deter- 
mined either  by  preference  for  a  group  system  over  a  purely  elective 
system ,  or  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  over  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

The  fact  that  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  studies 
^wscribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  Scientific  ScJiool  may  be  taken 
by  students  registered  in  the  College,  already  leads  many  to  enter 
the  academic  department,  and  there  more  or  less  nearly  to  follow 
some  one  of  the  four-year  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  In  many  instances  these  students  at  the  end 
of  their  Junior  year  transfer  their  registration  to  the  ScientJflc 
School,  taking  their  degree  in  Arts  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
such  residence,  and  that  in  Science  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
year,  in  Engineering  or  Mining,  etc.  The  increase  in  this  cnstom  of 
resorting  to  the  College  for  three  years  as  a  preparation  for  worfe  in 
the  Scientific  School  has  been  such  as  to  suggest  that  in  the  future 
this  may  be  the  usual  method  of  gaining  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Science  which  will  be  followed  by  those  who  take  Uie  entrance 
examinations.  Another  indication  which  clearly  points  to  the  fntnre 
work  of  the  Scientific  School  is  found  in  the  increasing  resort  to  its 
prc^rammes  of  those  who  have  had  two  or  three  years  of  training  in 
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coU^es  which  do  not  proyide  instruction  in  applied  science.  These 
young  men  are  following  in  other  colleges  the  same  path  that,  as 
above  noted,  many  students  are  betaking  themselves  to  in  our  own. 
They  are  evidently  guided  by  the  same  purpose,  which  is,  while 
intent  upon  a  professional  career,  to  use  a  part  of  the  five  or  six 
years  they  are  to  devote  to  preparation  for  it  in  seeking  a  share  of 
general  culture. 

The  above  noted  tendencies,  indicated  by  the  previous  studies  of 
a  considerable  and  increasing  number  of  those  who  resort  to  the 
Scientiflc  School,  clearly  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  time  a  large, 
if  not  the  lai^est,  part  of  its  service  will  consist  in  providing  inatnic- 
tion  to  men  who  have  already  bad  a  college  education.  It  is  as  yet 
too  soon  to  make  these  conditions  the  basis  of  action,  yet  it  may 
well  be  foreseen  that  in  time  they  will  require  considerable  rearrange- 
ment in  the  plan  of  the  School. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  teaching  resources  of  the 
School  made  during  the  academic  year  1902-03  consisted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  programme  in  Forestry.  For  some  years  there 
has  been  a  demand  for  professional  instruction  in  this  subject  in 
the  nnlverslty ;  a  number  of  students  have  aviuled  themselves  of  the 
numerous  studies  collateral  to  that  subject,  with  the  intention  of 
resorting  to  some  school  of  forestry  for  the  technical  part  of  their 
education.  The  Administrative  Board  of  this  School  have  hitherto 
been  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  four-year  course 
leading  to  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  for  the 
reason  that  in  this  country  there  was  no  considerable  demand  for 
the  services  of  men  trained  in  that  art.  The  recent  surprising 
development  of  the  profession  with  us,  due  mainly  to  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Forestry,  has  suddenly  changed  this  situation. 
There  is  now  a  steady  demand  for  trained  foresters  to  serve  the 
Federal  government  or  the  corporate  or  other  owners  of  forests.  So 
far,  the  addition  to  the  instruction  in  matters  relating  to  forestry  is 
to  be  given  by  two  instructors,  Mr.  Richard  T.  Fisher  and  Mr.  J.  G-. 
Jack ;  Mr.  Fisher  will  have  general  charge  of  the  programme.  From 
the  existing  resources  ample  provision  can  be  made  for  instruction 
in  all  the  collateral  subjecte  required  in  the  course.  The  Arnold 
Arboretum,  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  afford 
excellent  means  of  illustration.  Thus,  with  two  or  three  competent 
teachers  in  technical  Forestry,  the  programme  can  be  made  elHcient, 
The  School  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Forester  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  advice  and  aeslstance  in  the  work  of 
establishing  this  four-year  course. 
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The  discipUne  of  the  School  remains  aa  it  has  been  for  some  years, 
in  a  satisfactoiy  state ;  during  ttie  academic  year  1902-08  no  stadeot 
was  reported  to  the  Faculty  for'any  grave  ofTenoe.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  were  put  on  probation,  ten  for  breach  of  rules  aod 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  for  failure  to  attain  satisfactory  grades ; 
the  probation  of  twenty-six  students  was  closed. 

Dorii^  the  year  no  student  died,  and  the  cases  of  serious  iUnees 
were  very  few  in  number.  The  average  number  "signed  ofF"  in 
term-time  was  about  eleven,  or  approximately  two  per  cent,  of  Uiose 
in  attendance.  The  Stillman  Infirmary  has  proved  a  very  great 
advant^e  to  those  who  were  seriously  ill  and  who  could  not  be  sent 
to  their  homes.  The  assurance  Uiat  all  within  its  walls  were  well 
cared  for  has  been  a  great  relief  to  the  Dean. 

N.  S.  SHALES,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  UNivsRamr ;  — 

Sir,  —  I  reapectfolly  aubmit  the  following  report  on  Athletic 
Sports  for  the  year  1902-03. 

The  nuinbere  engaged  in  the  Tfuiona  sporta  have  been  aacertnined 
by  a  syatematio  canvass  of  all  atadents  in  the  University.  Circulani 
were  sent  out  with  blank  spaces  to  be  filled  in  by  the  students. 
Beplies  were  received  from  those  registered  in  the  several  depart* 
meats,  aa  follows :  — 


College 

.   .  16«  ont 

of  2109  =  78.1  per  cent. 

Scientiflc  School     .  . 

.   .    402      ' 

684  =  68.8       " 

GrwlMte  School  .    .   . 

.   .      77 

816  =  84.8       " 

L»w  School 

.   .    898 

M0  =  63.a       '■ 

Medical  School    .   .    . 

.   .    897 

4*6  =  7B.7       " 

Denul  School  .... 

.   .      89 

1^2  =  79.8       " 

DlTltdty  School   .  .   . 

.   .      19 

37  =  61.*       •■ 

.    .        8 

38=   9.0       " 

896S 

*27e  =  69.8       " 

The  numbers  in  the  varioua  aporta  and  exerciaes  were  as  fol- 
lows: — 


root-hall *6« 

BaK-b»U *66 

Bowing 424 

Tnck  gamei 806 

Lawn  tennis IS&S 

Cricket 63 

LacKMie 80 

Hockey 819 

Oolf 640 


Buket-bftll 378 

Hand-bail 607 

aymnaBlum  ezerdseB 162S 

Other  eierdBei  and  tporta     .   .  2188 
No  eierciie  or  iport  of  any  kiod  2S0 


Total  .   .    . 
Namei   coonted 


.8956 


6998 

Total  nparate  indiTidoalB  .  2968 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  students  engage  in  more  than  one 
kind  of  sport  or  exercise,  and  it  aeeme  to  bo  demonstrated  that  of 
tiiose  who  replied  all  excepting  220  took  fairly  r^ular  exercise 
of  some  kind  during  the  year.  It  ia  apparently  the  cnatom  for  a 
large  number  of  students  to  go  to  the  gymoasium  during  the  winter 
ntonths,  and  to  enter  tennis  or  other  lighter  sports  during  the  fall 
and  spring  months.  Probably  many  who  failed  to  i«ply  to  the  inter- 
K^atoriea  could  be  clasaified  as  men  taking  re^ar  exeroise.  This 
list  waa  prepared  in  the  hope  of  shedding  light  upon  the  question  of 
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prescribing  some  kind  of  physical  training  to  all  students,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  if  there  would  be  any  substantial  gain  by  a  fixed 
requirement  in  connection  with  the  degree. 

Poot-bcUl.  —  During  the  year  constant  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  this  game  is  played.  They  were  directed, 
first,  towards  greater  uniformity  in  eligibility  rules  in  order  to  lessen 
the  causes  of  disputes ;  and,  second,  towards  a  modiftcatioa  of  the 
rules  for  playing,  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  injury  and  to  render 
the  game  more  interesting  to  players  and  spectators.  In  connection 
with  eligibility,  an  agreement  was  arranged  between  Harvard  and 
Tale  Universities  by  which  all  players,  not  only  of  foot-ball  but 
also  players  in  the  other  sports,  should  come  under  the  same  rules  at 
both  places.  This  agreement  promises  to  lessen  the  suspicions  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  past.  It  should  promote  a  friendly  feelii^ 
between  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  two  universities  in  con* 
nectiou  with  their  athletic  contests. 

The  rules  for  playing  the  game  geemed  to  be  more  difflcnlt  to  deal 
with,  as  all  univerBities  must  neceasarily  play  under  the  same  rules, 
and,  where  so  many  are  concerned,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach 
an  acceptable  understanding.  The  rules  were,  however,  modified  by 
the  general  rules  committee,  with  the  expectation  of  making  a  more 
open  game,  and,  in  consequence,  one  more  interesting  to  the  players 
and  their  friends. 

The  injuries  during  the  year  were  not  so  great  as  in  previous 
years,  and  few  stadents  came  out  of  the  season  any  the  worse 
physically  tor  having  engaged  in  the  sport.  There  is  one  phase  of 
foot-ball,  however,  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  all  college 
men,  —  that  is,  the  promoldon  of  honor  and  fairness  upon  the  field, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  teams.  In  the  main  the  players  are  dis- 
posed to  keep  within  the  rules  in  their  games,  and  if  left  to  them- 
selves or  if  brought  into  contact  only  with  the  best  ad^'isers,  would 
probably  in  the  end  make  foot-ball  a  game  wholly  unobjectionable. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  game  should  be  regulated  and  directed  so 
entirely  by  coaches  whose  point  of  view  is  strategy.  Under  the 
present  system,  violation  of  the  rules  can  be  concealed  from  the 
spectatore  and  even  from  the  officials  of  the  game,  thus  giving  an 
advantage  to  unscrupulous  players  and  coaches. 

Other  Sports.  —  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  other  sports 
worthy  of  note  during  the  year.  The  Committee  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  minor  sports  with  a  view  of  lessening 
the  absences  from  Cambridge  during  the  winter.  Some  rule  looking 
to  the  abatement  of  the  winter  sports  may  seem  advisable,  although 
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the  yonng  men  who  affect  these  kinds  of  sport,  — such  as  basket- 
ball, fencing,  and  hockey,  —  are  generally  not  those  who  take  part 
Id  the  other  sports. 

Orovnda  and  Buildingg.  — Duriag  tie  early  summer  two  pieces  of 
property  on  the  south  side  of  Soldier's  Field  were  added  to  the  play- 
groonds,  thus  eorrounding  the  entire  property  with  streets  or  public 
reservations.  These  purchases  will  enable  the  University  to  continue 
the  development  of  the  Field  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  the 
latter  part  of  June  ground  was  broken  for  the  replacement  of  the 
old  foot-ball  stands  by  a  Stadium  to  be  built  of  concrete  and  steel. 
The  money  for  this  purpose  was  in  part  saved  out  of  the  athletic 
income  and  in  part  given  by  the  Class  of  1879.  The  Stadium 
waa  designed  as  to  its  architectural  features  by  Mr.  Greoi^  B.  de 
Gersdorff,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  McKim ;  and  as  to  its  structural 
features  by  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson,  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Worcester.  The  work  was  prosecuted  during  the  summer  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Johnson,  without  a  contract  for  a  lump  sum, 
bat  by  days'  labor.  This  seemed  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  securing  a  good  building,  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  make 
any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  concrete  built  as  designed.  Up  to 
September  1,  when  the  year  closed,  the  work  had  proceeded  rapidly. 

The  construction  of  these  stands  will  free  the  University  from  any 
anxiety  aa  to  fire  or  decayed  wooden  supports.  A  serious  warning 
was  conveyed  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  base-ball  stands 
daring  a  game  between  Harvard  and  Princeton,  The  laigest  stand  on 
the  field  took  fire  and  was  wholly  consumed  within  twenty  minutes. 
Fortunately,  the  spectators  were  able  to  reach  the  ground  without 
injury  to  anyone.  Several  times  during  the  past  few  years  small 
fires  have  been  discovered  and  put  out  on  the  main  foot-ball  stands. 
The  University  is  fortunate  to  have  escaped  any  serious  accident. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Stadium  when  completed  may  prove  useful  for 
other  tilings  besides  athletics.  It  would  be  a  good  place  for  Class 
Day  exercises. 

IBA  N.  HOLLIS. 
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To  THE   PEB8IDEKT   OF  THE   UmTEHSITr  I 

Snt, — As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  I  bave  the  honor  to 
flubmit  my  report  upon  the  School  for  the  academic  year  1902-03. 

The  metuberB  of  the  AdminiBtratiTe  Board  were  Profeaaors  C.  L. 
JaeksoD,  Davis,  M.  Warren,  Lyon,  tod  JagemaDD,  Channing, 
Kittredge,  Mtlnsterberg,  and  Bdcher,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School. 
The  membera  who  had  not  been  in  serrice  the  previous  year  were 
Professors  Lyon  and  Channing.  The  Board  met  eleven  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  in  this  report  are,  first,  the  member- 
ship of  the  School ;  secondly,  the  degrees  for  which  reconunendatiooB 
were  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  holders  of  those  d^rees ; 
thirdly,  fellowships  and  scholarships;  and,  fourthly,  miscellaneous 
topics,  and  in  particular  recent  legislation  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Stat^tics  on  many  of  these  points  are  given  in  the  tables :  — 

I.  Number  (nd  clurificatioD  of  ttadeota  (ReBident  and  Non-Rendent;  ftn- 
denU  doing  foil  or  pvtial  work;   fleldi  of  itiidj;  length  of  connec- 
tion with  the  School ;   holden  of  B&chelon'  and  of  higher  degreea)  : 
1900-01,  1901-08,  )90a-0S. 
II.   Berident  Stodent*  doing  fall  work,  ud  Non-Beiident  BtndenU :  1886-1908. 
ni.   Percentage  of  itndenti  in  their  flnt  snd  following  jeit :  1897-190S. 
IT.   Colleges  and  UnlTenilieB  represented,  with  degrees  held :  lOOS-OS. 
T.    Percentage  of  tradentt  from  other  Gollegec  1S96-I90S. 
TI.   Percentage  of  Bachelors' degiees  of  different  kind* .-  1697-1903. 
Til.   Colleges  and  Univeraitiea  represented  by  fonr  or  more  grtdnatei  in  the 

School:  189S-99,  I899-19O0,  1900-01,  1901-02,  190S-OS. 
Till.   Birthplaces  of  Gradnate  Stndenta :  1S96-190S. 
IX.   Residences  of  Graduate  Students ;  1899-1903. 
X.   Recommendationa  for  degrees  in  1901,  190S,  1908. 
XI.   DiTisions  and  Departments  in  which  rccommendationi   for  the  higgler 
degrees  were  nude  in  1908. 
XII.   Age  of  Oradnate  StndeDts  recommended  for  the  Masters'  and  Doctors* 
degrees:  190S. 
XIII.   Age  of  Gradnale  Stodenta  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Philosophy:  1897-1908. 
XIT.   Fellovships  and  Scholarships ;  nnmbera  and  clasiiflcatioDS  of  appliQanti 
and  appointees  in  1901-08,  190S-08, 1908-04. 
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The  Dumber  of  students  registered  in  ttie  School  for  1902-08  was 
three  bnodreti  and  ttreaty-Sve,  ten  more  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
seventy-aeven  lees  than  ia  the  current  year  (November,  1903). 
Besides  these  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  who  were  registered  mem- 
bera  of  the  School  might  be  included  fifty  Seniors  in  Harvard  College 
(Class  of  1903)  who  in  their  Senior  year  were  pursuing  studies  that 
bad  been  approved  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


TaBLB   I. NUKBEB  AND   CLASSIFICATION   OF    StDDXHTB. 


I.   B«tident   StndeDti  doing   foil   work   Id  the 

School  for  the  whole  academic  year     .   .   .  SSG 
B«aideDt  Stndeuto  not  doing  fall  work  or  not 
working  for  the  whole  year  u  reiident  stn- 

denta US 

3 

NoD-Beiident  BtndenU  holding  fellowihipa    .  14 

NoD-Be*ideDl  Students  not  holding  f  ellowiblpa  0 

n.   Stadenta  whoae  atudiei  laj  chiefly  in* 

1 .  Semitic  Langiiagei  and  Hiatory 1 

8.  Ancient  Language!  (Claaaica  and  Sanakrit)  47 
8.  Modern  Laogoagea  (inclnding  Comparative 

Ltteratate) T5 

4.  Hiatoty  and  Political  Science B3 

6.  Pbiloaopby  (InclvdinK  Education}  ....  Sfi 

6.  Fine  Arts  (Including  ATchltectore)     ...  4 

7.  Muaic 1 

8.  Uathematic 20 

9.  Engioeering 6 

10.  ng'Hca 14 

11.  Cbemiitty 19 

13.  Biology 21 

18.  Geology 14 

14.  Anthropology B 

UDclasted  Stndenta 10 

—  8 

m.   Krat-year  Stodents IBS 

Second-year  Stndenta 6« 

Thiid-y  ear  Stndenta 62 

Fonith-year  Students 14 

Stodenta  in  •  fifth  or  later  year 15 


ItOO-Ol.      lMl-03.      uot-n. 
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.    &.B.'«  mod  S.B.'i  of  Hamud  DniTenit;  ud 

of  DO  oUwr  iiutitiitioD 101 

A.B.'a  wd  S.B.'b  (and  holdeia  of  dmilaT 
defTM*)  af  oAer  inatitatioua  mud  mlao  of 
Hurard  nnirero^ 8S 

Stodento  not  holding  llie  Harrud  d^T««  of 


Stodentt  holding  the  Harrud  d^ree  of  A.M., 
8.M.,  Fh.D.,  or  8.D 110 

Student!  holding  the  Harratd  degree  of  A.B. or 
S.B.,  bnt  not  of  A.M.,  S.H.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.    S8 

Stodenti  holdinK  no  Harraid  degree  in  Arti, 
FhlloMphj,  or  Science lU 


-SIS    —  u> 


AdmiBaion  to  the  Gradnate  School  is  ordiiutrily  granted  to  holders 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  collegea  of  good  standing  and  to  a  few 
other  peiBOTiB  of  maturity.  The  colleges  and  nnlTereities  that  were 
represented  in  the  School  in  1902-03  are  named  in  Tables  IV  and  VII. 

The  foregoing  table  (Table  I)  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of 
the  stndents  of  the  School  and  is  given  for  convenience  of  compari- 
son for  the  three  ancceBsive  years,  1900-01,  1901-02,  1902-OS. 
My  comments  on  this  table  will  have  reference,  first,  to  the  members 
of  the  School  in  general  and  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  them; 
secondly,  to  their  flelde  of  study ;  thirdly,  to  their  period  of  residence, 
and,  fonrthly,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  School  draws  its  members 
from  Harvard  University  as  contrasted  with  other  institntioDS. 

Of  the  Resident  Students  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  were  in 
attendance  throughoat  the  whole  year.  Of  this  number  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  were  doing  what  is  technically  called  a  fall  year  of  work. 
Sixty  of  those  in  residence  throughout  the  year  were  doing  partial 
work.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-four  Resident  Students  ten  entered 
the  School  after  November  15,  fifteen  withdrew  before  February  IS, 
and  nine  others  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Table  II,  which  supplements  Table  I,  gives  the  statistics  since 
1866-87,  when  such  statistics  were  first  recorded,  of  Resident 
Students  doing  full  or  partial  work  and  of  Non-Resident  Studeots. 
The  Graduate  School  contains  two  distinct  classes  of  etudente :  the 
first  consists  of  men  who  are  devoting  all  their  time  to  their  univer- 
sity work;  the  steady  increase  in  the  pereentage  of  these  men  — 
from  fifty-nine  per  cent,  in  1886-87  to  seventy  per  cent,  in 
1902-03  —  is  an  encouraging  sign.  But  the  second  class,  men  who 
devote  but  a  portion  of  their  working  time  to  studies  in  the  Graduate 
School — dei^men,   teachers  in  schools   and  colleges  in  eastern 
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IZZ  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

MaesBcbusetto,  and  other  professional  men  —  is  highly  important. 
This  number  might  well  be  much  lai^er. 

The  group  of  Non-Residente  in  1902-03  included,  as  for  three 
years  past,  only  holders  of  travelling  fellowships. 

The  second  division  of  Table  I  indicates  in  general  the  fields  of 
learning  and  science  in  which  the  work  of  the  students  lay.  As, 
however,  many  students  did  fringes  of  work  in  Departments  outside 
their  own,  these  statistics  cannot  completely  show  tbe  choice  of 
studies  of  Crraduate  Students.  Exact  Infonnation  on  tliis  point  ia 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(see  above,  pp.  55-83). 

In  1902-03  the  subjects  of  study  arranged  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  specialized  in  them  were :  — 

Modem  Lftngniase*.  Geology, 

Hiatoiy  and  FoUlical  Science,  FbysiCB, 

Philoiophy  (inclnding  BdncatioD),  Fine  Ana, 

Ancient  Langntgei,  Engineeriog, 

Chemiitry,  Anttaropolog}', 

MathemsticB,  Semitic. 
BiologQ', 

As  in  previous  years  there  was  an  almost  equal  division  between 
the  thi-ee  great  groups  of  the  langnages,  ancient  and  modem  (thirty- 
five  per  cent.),  the  historical  and  philosophical  sciences  (thirty-six 
per  cent.),  and  tbe  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sciences 
(twenty-nine  per  cent.).  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  students  in 
the  Graduate  School  at  this  University  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
languages  and  literature,  together  with  history,  philosophy,  and  tbe 
fine  arts ;  as  against  less  than  one-third  who  pursue  mathematics 
and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  The  persistence  of  these 
proportions  through  successive  years  is  an  Intei-esting  phenomenon. 

There  are  slight  differences  between  the  several  Divisions  in 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  their  students  who  receive  higher 
d^rees  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  the  Divisions  in  which  five 
or  more  men  took  higher  degrees  at  Commencement  (see  Tables 
X  and  XI),  we  find  that  in  Geology  five-sixths  of  the  students 
received  such  degrees ;  in  Physics,  two-thirds ;  in  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, in  Modem  Languages,  in  History  and  Political  Science,  and 
in  Chemistry,  about  one-half;  in  Philosophy  and  in  Mathematics, 
about  one-third  ;  and  in  Biolt^y,  about  one-fourth. 

The  next  division  of  the  table,  with  which  Table  III  should  be 
compared,  shows  that  the  percentage  of  men  who  were  in  tbe  School 
for  a  second  year  has  varied  but  slightly  from  year  to  year,  while 
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that  of  men  who  have  been  at  the  School  for  three  or  more  years  has 
varied  a  little  more.  Aa  in  the  past,  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  students  have  been  in  the  School  but  one  year ;  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  these  received  a  Master's  degree  at  the  close  of  the  year 
(sixty-eight  Masters  of  Arts,  and  four  Maatere  of  Science).  About 
one-foorti)  were  in  their  second  year,  and  the  remaining  fourth  were 
in  their  third  or  in  a  later  year  of  residence.  Many  of  the  First- 
Year  Students  bad  before  entering  the  School  pursued  graduate 
studies  elsewhere,  so  that  their  first  year  at  this  Univerfiity  was  for 
them  a  secood  or  third  year  of  graduate  study.  Statdstica  show  that 
the  majority  of  the  men  who  oome  to  the  Graduate  School  intend  to 
remfun  Id  it  but  a  single  year.  This  single  year  should  be  made  for 
them  the  best  possible  year. 


Table  III.  —  Pkbckntaoe  c 

FOLLOWING   T! 


Stodents  im  thbik  piest  and 
IKS:  1897-1903. 


i8»T-g«. 

1»»<M. 

IMft-ltOO. 

IWO-OT. 

wa-oi. 

1»W-0B. 

PercMit. 

PwMnt. 

Peresnt. 

P.,™.., 

Pwoent. 

PercMil. 

Fir«t-year  Btodenti .   . 

SI 

66 

6S 

64 

60 

64 

as 

21 

25 

3S 

88 

26 

Third-year  Stndenw    , 

16 

18 

11 

IS 

U 

11 

Foortb-year     StodenU 

9 

11 

11 

8 

11 

9 

There  are  striking  differences  between  the  membership  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  that  of  the  professional  schools.  Iq  the 
latter  oearty  all  the  stadents  are  fresh  from  collie.  In  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  are  fresh  from  college ; 
the  Graduate  Students  are  ordinarily  rather  mature  young  men,  who 
io  maoy  inatances  have  already  been  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  gradu- 
ate woik  elsewhere.  Thus,  of  the  Fu^t-Year  students  in  1902-03, 
only  about  thirty-two  per  c^nt.  entered  the  School  immediately  after 
receiving  their  first  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  (fifty-six) ;  of  the  same 
cUss  in  1901-02  the  proportion  was  twenty-six  per  cent.  Fourteen 
per  cent,  had  been  one  year  ont  of  collie,  i.  e.,  had  received  their 
degrees  m  1901  (twenty- three) ;  fifteen  per  cent,  had  received  their 
degrees  in  1900  (twenty-five);  ten  per  cent,  in  1899  (seventeen); 
while  tiie  remainder — about  thiity  per  cent.  —  had  received  their 
first  d^rees  in  1898  or  in  an  earlier  year,  t.  e.,  four  or  more  years 
before  entering  the  Gradaate  School. 
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The  fourth  division  of  Table  I  shows  in  general  the  extent  to  which 
the  School  draws  its  members  from  Harvard  Univereit;  as  contrasted 
with  other  institutions ;  tor  detailed  information  on  this  point  Tables 
IV  and  VII  may  be  consulted.  About  fifty- three  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  the  School  held  a  degree  from  Harvard  University,  and 
the  remaining  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  course  held  no  Harvard 
degrees ;  in  1901-02  these  percentages  were  sixty  and  forty  respec- 
tively.    (See  Table  V,  and  pp.  120  if.) 

Tables  IV-VII  supplement  each  other  and  show  in  detail  the ' 
extent  to  which  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  different 
higher  institutions  contribute  to  the  membership  of  the  Graduate 
School.  In  Table  IV  are  given  the  various  coll^^  and  universi- 
ties, including  professional  and  technical  schools,  American  and 
foreign,  whose  graduates  were  members  of  the  School  in  1902-03, 
together  with  the  degrees  these  men  held  and  the  number  of  different 
men  from  each  institution. 

The  tables  show  that  men  continue  to  come  to  the  Graduate 
School  from  colleges  and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  to  a  slight  extent,  from  those  in  Canada  and  foreign  lands. 
The  entire  number  of  institutions  thus  represented  is  one  hundred 
and  fourteen.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  First- Year  men 
thirty-three  per  cent,  came  from  Harvard ;  twenty  per  cent,  from 
other  New  England  collies ;  twenty-four  per  cent,  from  colkgea 
in  the  Central  Stetes ;  twelve  per  cent,  from  colleges  west  of  the 
Hississippi ;  six  per  cent,  from  colleges  in  the  Southern  States ;  wfaUe 
only  three  per  cent,  came  from  Canadian  institutions.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  the  institutions  in  Canada  and  in  the  Central 
States  alone  show  a  diminished  proportion  in  their  representatives  in 
the  Graduate  School. 

The  most  common  d^ree  held  by  members  of  the  School  was 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (two  hundred  and  ninety) ;  next,  that  of 
Master  of  Arts  (one  hundred  and  sixty^one). 

Table  V.  —  Pbecbijtagk  of  Stddekts  raoif  othbb  Colleges. 


i 

t 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

HsTTUd 

degree 

w 

40 

41 

44 

44 

40 

46 

Harvard 

S2 

BS 

6S 

61 

63 

fi6 

6a 
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Table  VI. — Fekcemtaqe  or  Bachelors*  Deokees  of 

DIFFERENT   KINDS  !    1897-1903. 


i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

84 
9 
T 

66 
6 
6 

84 
10 
6 

80 
11 
9 

84 
11 
6 

B.B.'i 

10 

There  were  one  hundred  ftnd  sixty-one  Masters  of  Arts,  thirteen 
Hasten  of  Science,  and  ten  Doctors  of  Fhiloeophy  in  the  School 
in  1902-03,  as  f^ainst  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Masters  of 
Arts,  sixteen  Masters  of  Science,  and  twelve  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  list  of  ooU^es  that  send  four  or  more  men  each  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School  shows  s%ht  variation  from  former  years.  Leaving  Har- 
vard graduates  out  of  consideration ,  there  were  in  1896-97  fourteen 
ooll^ies  represented  by  four  or  more  men;  in  1897-98,  eighteen;  in 
1898-99,  fifteen;  in  1899-1900,  twenty-four;  in  1900-01,  twenty, 
three;  in  1901-02  seventeen;  and  in  1902-03,  twenty. 

The  colleges  and  universities  that  have  been  steadiest  in  the  snpply 
of  Graduate  Students  for  the  past  five  years,  each  sending  four  or 
more  each  year,  are  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Brown,  California,  Haver- 
ford,  TuftB,  and  Yale.  Other  collies  that  within  this  period  have 
sent,  for  four  years,  four  or  more  men,  are  Michigan,  Northwestern, 
and  Toronto ;  and  for  three  years,  Beloit,  Dalhonsie,  Dartmouth,  Kan- 
sas, Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  Oberlin,  and  Williams.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  from  Chicago  and  Columbia  in  the  last  three  years 
la  noteworthy. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  tables  shows  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  studente  have  pursued  graduate  studies  before 
beginning  the  work  of  the  year.  In  1902-03,  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  School  (two  hundred  and  eighteen)  had  previously 
carried  on  such  studies,  there  having  been  only  one  hundred  and 
seven  that  had  not.  Of  this  two-thirds,  ninety-one  students  —  or  a 
little  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole  nomber — had  carried  on 
tliese  graduate  studies  at  other  universities, 

With  these  "migrauts"  might  very  properly  be  grouped  teachers 
who  are  in  the  School  on  formal  leave  of  absence  and  expect  to 
return  to  the  positions  they  have  left.     The  number  of  such  men 
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is  much  la^er  thui  ia  preTions  years ;  seventeen  collies  were  repre- 
sented in  ttie  School  b;  professors  or  other  instructors  oa  leave  of 
sbaeace,  and  nine  preparatory  schools  or  institutions  of  similar 
grade.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  tai^e  namber  of 
meD  who  were  actively  eng^ed  In  teaching  in  or  near  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  either  in  the  University  or  independently,  and  were 
registered  for  partial  work.  There  were  twenty  Bach  in  the  service 
of  this  University  (ezclnsive  of  forty-four  who  were  "assistants"), 
and  ten  other  teachers  or  heads  of  schools  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

Table  VIII. — Bibthflacbs  of  CtKaddate  Stddektb:  1896-1908. 


Sladeatt  bom  in  the  New  BngUod 

SUU* 

Stndenta  bom  in   other  Nordiem 

Statei   east  of    the    MtsBiBsippi 

RiTer 

StndeDta  bom  in  Sonthem  States 

emat  of  tile  HlMJulppi  Birer  . 
StndenU  bont  in  StMei  west  of  the 

Bdinwpid  lUver 

Students  bom  in  the  Dominion  of 

Cuuds 

Studentt    bom    in    othef   foreign 

eoantriet 

Total  nnmber  of  Madenli   . 

Percentage  of  itndenti  bom  in  New 
Btnglatul  ......... 

Psrccntsge  of  itodentt  bom  eUe- 


Table  IX. — Kbsidences  of  Gbaduatb  Studbnts:  1899-1903. 

iew-i»oo.  iMiM)].  iMi-oi.  iMi-os. 

New  EnBland  SUCes 154  167  US  167 

Northern  Ststea  eaat  of  the  Mliiiiiippi  Siver  .94  99            gg  gg 

Sotithem  States  eaat  of  Uie  MiuiHippi  Birer  .      22  16            11  12 

State*  weK  of  the  Miiriuippl  Biver IS  16            46  40 

Canada IB  ig             19  12 

Foreign  conntriet 7  7             g  g 
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Theee  tables  (VIII,  IX)  show  that  from  one-half  to  two-tlurds  of 
the  stadents  for  the  past  seven  years  were  born  out  of  New  England, 
and  that — until  last  year — this  proportion  had  been  increasing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  those  who  claim  residence  in  New 
England  is  much  larger —  more  than  one-half  io  1902-03  —  and  is 
ateo  increasing.  Obviously  a  considerable  number  of  peraimB  bom 
out  of  New  England  have  taken  up  residence  in  it,  Uiongh  in  many 
cases  this  may  be  only  a  temporary  residence.  The  proportion  of 
students  from  Canada  and  the  Southern  States  is  less  than  it  used 
to  be. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  In  the  School  in 
1902-03  forty-nine  were  married  men,  the  wives  and  families  of 
most  of  them  accompanying  them  to  Cambridge.  Of  these  married 
men  eleven  were  holders  of  fellowships  or  Bcholarships,  including 
seven  Austin  Scholars. 

DEGREES. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-foor  men  were  recommended*  for  the 
higher  degrees  of  Doctor  and  Master  at  Commencement,  1903, 
being  one  more  than  in  1902,  and  two  more  than  in  1901.  This 
number  was  exceeded  only  in  1900  —  one  hundred  and  seventy — 
when  the  School  was  lai^er  by  twenty-eight  than  in  1902-03.  The 
steady  and  almost  unvarying  growth  of  the  number  of  approved 
candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  in  spite  of  minor  fluctuatjona  in 
the  numbers  of  the  students,  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

The  details  are  found  in  the  following  table  (X),  which  gives  in 
the  first  and  second  parts  the  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  other  students  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  three  years,  1901,  1902,  1903.  In  the 
third  part  of  the  table  all  persons  recommended  for  the  higher 
degrees  are  classified  with  reference  to  their  previous  graduation 
as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  of  Science. 

*  The  Dumb«T  of  per«oiu  recommended  etcb  je*t,  mnd  thM  of  tbe  men  who 
actoklly  recelTe  tbe  degree,  u  pnblished  in  tbe  Anno*]  CMalogne,  do  not  klvkya 
4gree.  Uinallj  a  tew  ot  the  candidates  recommended  do  not  receire  the  degree 
■t  oDce.  The  degree  i(  in  the«e  cuei  oidinarily  conferred  in  a  later  jeftr, 
"ts  of"  the  year  in  which  tbe  rccommendadoD  waa  made. 
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Table  X, — Bscouukndations  fob  Deqbees  in  1901-03. 


.  Qndiute  Stndenta  Tecommended  for  A.B.  . 
Graduate  Students  recommended  for  A.M.  . 
Grmdnmte  Stndeutt  recommended  for  S.U.  , 
Qrsdnate  Stndent*  recommended  tor  Ph.D. 
Gndnate  Stndenti  Tecommended  for  8.D.  . 


0  14S 


II.  Collegfl  Senior*  recommended  for  A.M.   ...        1  I 

College  Seizor*  of  a  preceding  jetx,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  Senioryear      28  19 

College  Jnnion  of  ■  preceding  jear,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  on  vorkdone  in  Janloryear        0  0 

L.S.S.  fourth-year  men  of  a  preceding  jeor, 
recommended  for  S.M.  on  work  done  In 
L.S.S.  fooTtlt-year 0  0 

Profeadonal  Btndentt  recommended  for  A.M. 
on  special  conrses  of  snidT 6  10  fi 

Frofetdooal  itndents  recommended  for  Ph.D. 

on  tpecial  courses  of  stndj 0    SS        0     SO        0    8S 

Total  of  the  above  Ust ITS  171  174 

Deduct  Graduate  Students  recommended 
for  A.B IS  II  10 

Total  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  S.H., 
Fb.D.,  and  S.U 163  168  16* 

m.  Barrard  Bachelors   of  Artx  or  Science,  not 

prcTionsl;  gradoated  elsewhere 69  68  S8 

Barrard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 

Tiously  graduated  elsewhere SO  81  IS 

Students  not  Harrard  Bacbelon  of  Aits  or 

Science 88  ISS       n  168      84  164 


Sereral  comments  on  this  table  soggeat  themselves.  About 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  holders  of  the  h^ber  d^rees  had  never  been 
regLslered  in  the  Graduate  School ;  these  were  men  who  had  com- 
pleted Uieir  work  as  undei^raduates  (twenty-five  Seniors,  one  Junior, 
one  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Senior)  or  as  members  of  a  profes- 
sional school  (five),  their  prt^rammes  of  study  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  having  been  previously  approved 
by  the  Admin  is  trative  Board. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  proportioQ  of  non-Harvard  men  who 
are  coming  up  for  the  tugher  degrees,  which  was  checked  in  1908, 
was  continued  in  1903.  The  proportaona  for  the  last  five  yean 
of  men  recommended  for  Uie  higher  d^reea,  who  held  no  flrat 
degree  from  Harvard,  are  these:  in  1699,  about  forty-four  per 
cent.;  in    1900,  about  fifty   per  cent.;    in   1901,   about   fifty-one 
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per  cent, ;  in  1902,  abont  forty-flve  per  cent. ;  in  1903,  about 
flfty-one  per  cent. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Masters  of  Arts  were  recommended 
in  coarse,  a  number  pravioualy  exceeded  only  in  1900  when  there 
were  four  more. 

The  gradual  decline  in  the  number  of  Graduate  Students  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  of  A.B.  matches  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
men  who,  having  obtained  a  first  degree  elsewhere,  desire  to  obtain 
it  Again  at  Harvard  (in  the  Graduate  School).  These  phenomena 
aided  the  Faculty  in  reaching  the  decision  to  abolish,  after  1904,  the 
Costom  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  Graduate 


Table  XI.  —  Ditibions  amd  Depastmxktb  in  which  rkcomhemda- 

TIONB   FOR  THX   HiSHKB  DbGKKBS   WKRE  KADB   IN    1903. 

Dmmni.  DmrAxnaan.  aji.         *ji.        ^ij>.       ijt. 

I.  Semitic  Lugiuges  sod  Hiitor; 

II.  Ancient  LangUKgei : 

Iodic  PUIoli^r 1  

The  Clauici  (Greek,  LUin)  ...    18  6 

Total  in  Audent  Laugoagei  .   .    —   H    —   ..     —     5    —   .. 
in.  Modem  Ltnpugei ; 

Bngliib 19  4 

QennanlcLsngiMgeiMtdLiteratiirei    i  1 

French,  and  other  Bonuuioe  Lan- 

gnagei  and  Literature!   ....      7 
In  more  than  one  Department   .    .      S 

Total  in  Modem  Laagnagei  .    —  8S    —  .  .     —     6    —   .  . 
IV.  HiftOT7  and  Political  Science : 

Hi>toi7  and  GoTerament IS  S 

Political  Economy 11 

Total  iuHitt.  and  Political  8d.    —  S6    —  ..    —    S    —  .. 

V.  Philoiopby 16  .  .  6 

[Edncstion B] 

VI.  The  Fine  Arl» : 

H]ttoi7  tutd  Prindplei  of  the  Fine 

Art* 

ATchitectnre 3  3 

Total  in  the  Fine  Artt —     3    —     S    —   ..    —   .. 

VII.  Marie ■      .  . 

VIII.  Msthematici S  .  .  1 

nC.  Engineering 1 

X.  Phyaics e  1  1 

ZI.  ChemiKr; 8  .  .  i 
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XII.  Biologj: 

Botany 1 

Zoologj 8 

Totd  in  Biology — 

Xin.  Oeolog7: 

Oeology  uid  Oeognph; 3 

Mineralogy  and  Petrograpby 

Mining  and  Metallui^y S 

Total  in  Geology — 

XIVi  Anthropology 

In  more  than  one  Division 

FrofeHioiial  Stndenta  : 

DiTinitf  School 

Law  School 

Medical  School 

Totd IS 


Id  the  next  table  (XI)  the  Departments  or  fields  of  stnd;  ure 
indicated  in  vhicfa  lay  the  chief  work  for  the  Masters'  and  Doctora' 
d^rees. 

Six  of  the  fourteen  Divisions  were  represented  by  ten  or  more 
candidates.  These  were :  Modem  Languages,  with  thirty-seven  (in- 
clnding  five  Doctors) ;  History  and  PoUtical  Science,  with  twenty-eight 
(including  two  Doctors) ;  Philosophy,  with  twenty-two  (including  six 
Doctors) ;  Ancient  Languages,  with  nineteen  (including  five  Doc- 
tors) ;  Chemistry,  with  twelve  (including  foar  Doctors) ;  and 
Geology,  with  ten  (including  two  Doctors). 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  the  twenty-nine  men  named 
below,  of  whom  one  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Science  and  the  othen 
Doctors  of  Philosophy.  With  ealch  name  is  indicated  the  special 
field  in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's  academic  history, 
the  subject  of  his  thesis,  and  his  present  occupation. 

The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  were :  — 

Phllolosr-  CiRLBTOir  Faibchild  Brown. 

ASDRBW  RCHHI  Ahdebson.  Miia.)  1SB8,  (Jr.,  Andovtr  TMol.  Semtm. 

CUwtcal  PhlloloKr.  —  *.B.  {Unit,  of  Wti-  wv,  1893,  i.a.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1001.— 

«ti«<H)  UMO.  — &«>.  Gr.  scad.,  1901-08.  Be*.  Ur.  Stud.,  1M0-03. 

Tbait:    "  Ds  PUdU  Dlphtlioiigl  el  Uni  Theili: '■  A  SiDdT  of  IheEiiEllBli  Qnmmar 

QiUMliaocg."  Bchoola  befon  thi  Bcfamiatian." 

Now  nndjlw  Clualnl  FhUology  mE  Berlin,  InMnulor  In  EngUsb  In  thl>  UnlTcnl^. 

uBAT^ttOfm.  EaBMEST  Rary. 

_.  „  „  Cl»Mlc»lFllilologJ.— A.B.COn(Mt*l(t,JlW.) 

FulTD  Gbobdb  Ballentihe.  1888,  A.B.  momio  cum  lawtt  (Banard 

Ctnttett  Phllo>ng7---  A.».  (BackneU  Dkit.,  C<nfB.)  1900,  a.m.  (lAlil.)  1»DI.  — Bet.  Gr. 

Pa.)  18M,  A.B.  (Banard    Urtic.)   19D0,  Stud.,  1900-03. 

A.x. (16<d.)  1)01 — Bg<. Or. Stud.,  190(MB.  Thuli :  ••De  Arlftophudg ATlnm »Dd Sot 

TbeiU:    "D*   NrmphAmnJ   Cnlln   Que*-  d«n  Rellqallm" 

Hooet  SBlDcUe.''  How  undilnx  ClaHical  Pbllolosy  at  Beilln, 

InMRolor  In  LmIb,  Bneksell  VnlvenitT.  h  PiAerfeUew. 
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Waltbk  Horkib  Haht. 

SnEllih  PtallolocT.  — . 

Ai.)  !"•    ■  "    "•■ 


-^  'friOoU., 

Pa.)  ISeZ,  A.x.  (.ibid.)  1883.  i.a.  (Har- 
BarrilSrfB.)l«"— RG"-Or.8iud.,l«)0-03. 

Tbeaii:  "Baltad  imdEpir:  A  Stadj  In  the 
DerelapmenloTtbtNiiiiiitiTe  Art." 

InHnclor  In  Engllah,  Unlnnltj  of  Ctii- 

WlLLIAH   WrTHBKCB  LAWUHHCB. 
Eu^lta  PhlloloET.  —  i.B.  IBoadoin   OoU., 

Ml.)  IBW.A.a.  (ffarvani  IMb.)  IWO.— 

Sea.  Or.  Stud.,  1S«0-18O3. 
Tbeali:  "Ripetitionln AoKlo^BuoDPoetij, 

■ml  it*  KclntioD  Is  the  CifUcil  B«oa*trac- 

tlaD(irB«(i<Tiilf." 
AMocUle  ProreHoc  of  Engllili  Lltsnlnn, 

Voirenltj  of  Kuuu. 

Edwin  Hoobe  Ranrih. 

ClHiicslFhlloliwv.— A.B.[F<iiuI«4U(C!i<>., 

Ttm.i  UM,  A.M.  (<Md.)  ISM,  AJi.  (fiilr. 

Donl  nils.)  13SS Bei.  Or.  Stud.,  Ittt- 

Mu 

Thflsli 

nntnr  in  Vlti  CoDdluiA  Uneconun  ^a. 

lutnctor  Ln  Lkdn,  Princeton  UniTerfllly. 

John  Sthono  Pekht  Tat  lock. 

EnffUali  PbLloloKT- — a.b.  maana  eum  lavde 
iSm,  A.M.  ISSI.  — Set.  Or.  Stud.,  lMt-«T 

Th««I<:  "EsHTBatthoChronoldgTofClua- 

Uih,  UnlTerril;  of  Hlcbl- 


Qeokoe  Kowlamd  D0D8ON. 
EUilca  and  Iliatar;  of  FbllOKpli*.  —  A.B. 
(Ukis.o/tJir  SlaUofMlttourlyitfl.AJt. 
(Sarmrd  Onlt.)  iStt.  —  Kei.  Qr.  Btod., 

Tlii-Bii:  ■■Tbe  Idei  of  the  (load  In  PIUo." 


IMl;  Non-Bet.  Stnd.,  1901-02. 
The>i<;  ■' BrygoB." 
InMiactar  in  Ureek,  UnlTenltf  orTermont. 

ROBEBT  Maximilian  Ottomab  Wer- 


Qei 


Ic  IHiUologT. — LL.B.  (AlAany  Law 

_ ;,  If.  r.)  iSSt,  a.».  (ffarwinf  (Sito.) 

1M8.  A.M.  (<£ld.)  IMO.  — Bet.  tit.  Stud., 
ISM-lMe. 

iittii :  '•  The  ImporlAnce  of  the  Symbol  in 
tbe  AuttaeUc  ContrioDBoeu  of  Ww-ksn. 
rodtr,  Tiopk,  Friedrich  BchlegEl,  and  No- 
"      A  StDd;  In  the  Uluorj'  of  AeMhetIc 


in  Gerin*nj. 


Philoaopby. 

BOBWBLL   PaBKEB    ANOLBB. 

PiychoiogT.  — i.B.mafno  eum  ioude  1»T, 
A.M.  IMl.  —  Rbb.  Or.  Blud.,  IBW-M  ud 

Tb«l>:  "TheAenhelJo  of  Uneqa^  Dln- 


■ycholoKT.  —  A  J.    ,_ _.    . 

A.M.   (ffanard   IMr.)  1M0.~ 

8Md.,  iBim-iM». 

Thedc  "InllDeDcei  on  the  Jadgmont  < 

Nomber." 
Now  roDdnolim  hi*  *tDdle*  *t  tbit  UnlTai 

■ItT. 


Khioht  DunAP. 


David  Camp  Rooess. 

Pycholotty.  — A.B.  {/Vfat' 


iril  Doln.)  urn.  — Be*. 


A**lac*nt  in  Phlloioph]'  At  this  nnhtttitr. 

Hablow  Alexander  Shaw. 
Pejchology.  — A.B.  tlMtc.  0/ TitrimU)  imt. 

—  Res.13r.  BtDd.,leOt-aS. 
Thede:  "Ulii*ion«  of  ■  KiUKitfaetlc  Char- 


aiatorr. 

Qboroe  Hubbard  Blakbsi,bs. 

AmericinUlgtorT.— A.B.  tWeileyan  Putt., 
Omn.)  INS,  A.M.  (ibid.)  ISST.  AJi.  (.Bar- 
tard  Vrtir.)  IWM,  — Be*.  Gr.  Btod.,  18M- 
IMl;  Non.itea.  StDd.,  IMl-m. 

ThFiLa:   "Tbe  HIMorr  of  the  AntlnrnMlOc 

IngCiucior  in  Blatorr,  Chuk  UniTsni^. 


AcauBTna  Hu 

rr  S 

HEARER. 

Amerii: 

^^i^?^-"-^S3r 

i."l^ 

(ibid. 

Or.  Stad.,  ISW-IHO. 

iL^j: 

"Tbo 

Hi)t« 

n  .<!!:  PS""'^'' 

FuliM 

Mathematics. 

Datid  Raymond  Curtiss. 
AdbIt^*.  —  A.B.  <  ntli.  0/ CbUfbrnta)  IBM, 

A.M.  laid.)  1*01.— Res.  Or.  SWd.,  IMl-OS. 
Thpaia :  '■  Binary  FamlUei  In  a  triply  Con- 

oected  Rd^ou,  wilb  enieriitl  Baftarence  Co 

Hyperseometrli!  Fimillea." 
Not   atadyinr  MithnniticB  at  Faili,  aa 

F»ikcr  Fellow. 


Phrslca. 


Thomas  Calvin  McKat. 

Eleotrldty.  — A.B.  IDalkeiuti  EM 
18S3,  A.M.  (ibid.)  l»M,  A.S.  I 
Dhiv.)  IWO.  — Re*.  Or.  Stnd., 

Thcala;  ■•  On  the  Balidon  of  Ibe  I^ 
to  Che  Cnrrent  Denalty  in  Ooli 


in  Ffayaici  M  (hi*  UniTer*!^. 
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Vkedbbic  Bornbt,  Jr. 


.,   JTo.)    18S9,   I 
B«.  Or.  StD 

.'■TlieChni| 


■.  C^rMKl  Oniv.) 
UompRi^biti?  of  MiMli." 


IsMroctor  in  CbemlMiT,  S 


a  ViHitiAKt  of 


Kbkkbth  Lamabtihb  Hahk. 
Fhjrtnl  ChBmlitiT.— AA.  UM,  a.m.  IfCNk— 

Bu  Gr.  Stud.,  IS«»-l«Qt. 
Tknli:  "  Tbc  bnudon  dT  Owes  b]p  HeM 

Inwnictar  In  Chei^Mj,  BlmaioiM  CoUcg*. 


HoHACB  Chambibi^ir  Pobtbb. 
Orffulc  CbcBdun — a.b.  <  IWv.  nrHOmt*) 
IWT,  i.B.  IMd.)  ItW,  CH.  lOidJi  IMO, 
A.>.  (fonanl   CMf.)  lAOI.  —  Bea.  Ur. 


N.Y. 


■  of  Tglnbronwrtho- 
aU  Woikl,  Sjimcua, 


Geology. 
LArRBKCE  LaFdkoe. 
GFDcn]  Oeolon.  —  A  J.  IBM,  A.s.lSOO.— 
Rub.  Ur.  8Bid„  IBW-IWO  und  iHt  thiid  af 

norif :  "  Tbc  Qcok>g7  of  Bomprrllls,  Hw- 
In  the  United  SuCes  Oeoloflal  Snrrej. 
Thou  AS  Watiakd  Vauobah. 
FilaeoDtalon.  — ■•B.  (TWaw  (Mc,  id.) 

IBW,    A.B.    {Harvard    UmiT.)    ISM,    AJI. 

(l&df.)  1«M.~B«.  Ur.  Snid.,  UCT^t; 

Nod-Rm.  etDd.,  tBM-M. 
Thuli:  "The  EabensudLovorOUgiKCDS 

Con]  Funu  of  the  United  Btitei,  wia 

DcKripUaiM  Df  >  (««  dDnbUUlT  Ci«l4- 

In  the  United  SMu  Geolc>|1ckl  Sorrej. 

Anthnopolocy. 
WiujAV  Cdrttr  Fababbb.   . 

Bonutoli^lT-— AJ.  (WaifiitilrurB  OoU.,  Pa.) 
UM,   A.B.  (Ifefd.)  im,   A.x.   (ffanam 


WlUBBD    NEWSOMB    StULL. 

Phnical  ChemtitiT.  —  i.b.  tStait  (Ug.  e/ 
hwa)  laeS,  Ui.  (UM.)  UM.  — Be^Qr. 
Stad.,  IMU-Oa. 

lliHle:  1.  "TheAHOcIidonofEnargTwlCh 
UMter."  II.  "Th*8perd>adNiitare  of 
thD  KMTtiaB  of  Bnmine  on  Oulic  Add." 

ChemiN,  MaUinckrodt  Chemlol  WoA^  BC 


Alloa  William  Petbbb. 

ZoBlon.  — LRT.B.  lAdMrrl  OoU.  of  Wat- 

tr*  Stttrvt  Oilv.,  O.}  1897,  a.m.  (Bartard 

Uklt.)  1M1.  —  Bis.  Or.  Bind.,  IMO-OI. 

Tbmia:   "MetAboliiia  ind  the  BMCtlon  of 

iBrtnctor  In  ZoOlocj,  UnlTcrdtr  oT  IIUdoIi. 


Tbeeia ;  "  HendlUir  ■ 

m  MwlKli:  TArikdai 

MiUbrmAllans  in  Mi 

InMnictor  tn  Anthropoto^ 


Bei.  Gt.  kai.,' 

A  aeodj  or  Dl(ilal 


The  Doctor  of  Science  was :  - 

Anthropology. 
Oboboe  Btroh  Gordon. 

Amailatn  A 

BtoidU  iwi  — 

Theidi :  ■■  The  Beipent  Holive  la  Uw  Ab- 
dent  Art  of  MeiicD  utd  Cennl  Ameilf^'* 
■     '        -  "  ■  Ihe  DepmiOnent  of  Kth- 

tor  of  the  Dlrliion  of 
iloBT,  Ftm  Matoom  of 
Unlrenilj  of  Panoijl- 


Of  these  tweaty-nine  Doctors,  twenty-one  ore  known  to  be  now 
eng&ged  each  in  the  actaal  pursuit  of  his  profeseion.  Fifteen  are 
teachers  in  coU^es  or  univeraitieB,  one  being  a  professor,  eleven 
instructors,  and  three  assistants.  Four  are  in  the  service  of  this 
University,  two  as  instructors  and  two  as  assistants.  None  are 
connected  with  secondary  schools.  Two  are  in  the  United  States 
Geolf^cal  Survey,  two  are  industrial  chemists,  one  is  a  museum 
Msifltant,  and  one  is  in  the  ministry.  Six  of  the  remaining  Doctors 
are  continuing  their  studies,  one  in  Cambridge,  and  five  in  Europe, 
of  whom  three  bold  travelling  fellowships. 

As  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  based  on  the  degree  of 
Bachdor  of  Arts  or  its  equivalent,  or  on  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  all  the  Doctors  of  Philosophy  —  save  two  —  held  degrees  in 
Arta.  All  but  four  held  Harvard  degrees,  and  of  these  four  all  — 
save  one  —  held   degrees   in   Arts.      Twenty-three  were  Harvard 
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Musters  of  Arts ;  of  these,  eleven  were  also  Harvard  Bacbelore  of 
Arte,  while  ten  of  them  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  elsewhere  only ;  the 
two  remaining  were  Bachelors  of  Philosophy  and  of  Letters  respec- 
tively. One  was  a  Harvard  Master  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  elsewhere.  Of  the  remaining  fonr  of  the  twenty-eight,  three 
were  Bachelors  of  Arts  elsewhere,  and  one  was  Bachelor  and  Master 
of  Science  elsewhere. 

In  the  case  of  fourteen  candidat«s,  six  or  more  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  candidate  had  received  his  first  degree  in  Arte  or  Science. 
Of  the  remaining  fourteen,  three  had  been  ont  of  College  for  five 
years,  seven  for  four  years,  and  four  for  three  years. 

Though  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  received 
his  degree  only  one  year  after  the  date  of  his  Bachelor'B  degree,  he 
had  pursued  approved  studies  for  more  than  four  years  previously. 

The  period  of  resident  study  of  the  Doctors  of  Philosophy  varied 
between  one  year  (one  candidate)  and  five  years  (two  candidates). 
Seven  candidates  were  two  years  in  residence  j  eleven  three  years, 
and  seven  again  four  years.  The  Division  in  which  the  degree  was 
conferred  after  one  year  of  resident  study  was  Geoli^y  (one  candi- 
date, who  had,  however,  done  non-resident  work  m  the  field  for  more 
than  a  year).  The  Divisions  or  Deparbnents  in  which  the  d^ree  was 
conferred  after  two  years  of  resident  study  were  Philosophy,  with 
four  candidates,  and  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Chemistry,  each 
with  one  candidate.  The  Departments  where  three  years  were  found 
necessary  by  aoine  of  their  candidates  were  Classics,  with  three  men ; 
Ei^lish,  witti  three ;  and  History,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  and 
Anthropology,  each  with  one  man.  The  candidates  who  devoted 
four  years  to  resident  study  were  one  each  in  the  Departments  of 
Classics,  English,  Germanic  Philology,  History,  and  Philosophy, 
and  two  in  Chemistry.  The  two  men  who  were  registered  for  five 
years  of  resident  study  were  students  of  Philosophy  and  Physics, 
respectively. 

The  average  period  of  resident  study  for  these  candidates,  ae  for 
those  in  1901-02,  is  a  little  above  three  years.  If  we  add  to  thie 
the  time  devot«d  to  graduate  study  by  many  of  these  candidates  at 
other  universities,  the  average  period  of  time  given  to  preparation 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  will  be  more  than  three  years  of  graduate 
study. 

The  period  of  professional  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  fixing  itself,  at  this  University,  at  three  years,  with  a 
tendency  to  exceed  this  length  of  time. 
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Table  XII.  —  Aoe  of  Oraduate   Students    recomhendbd  fob 

THE    DbOREES    of    MaSTEB    OF    AbIS,    MaSTXB    of    SCIKMCK,  AMD 
DoCrOB  OF  PHILOaOFBT:    190S.* 


10 

M 

n 

» 

» 

M 

u 

M 

37 

»-U 

Sfi-SB 

M 

Toul. 

A.M.'.   . 

1 

1 

S 

•  ■ 

8 

16 
1 

6 
I 
S 

17 
1 

6 
1 
8 

i 
8 

87 
1 
11 

8 

S 

94 

Ph.D.'.  . 

6 

S8 

Table  XIII.  —  Aoe  of  G-raduate  Stodknth  brcohhended  foe 

THE   DeQBEX   of   DoCTOB  OF  PEttLOBOPHT :    1897-1908. 


31 

St 

M 

» 

M 

n 

IS 

niuKi. 

^S? 

d 

1 

2 

8 
1 
8 
3 

a 
1 
e 

3 
8 
3 

IE 
16 
8 

18 
17 

le 

16 

86.S 
86 .8 
84.8 
86.4 
86.8 
36.8 
86.6 

1S&8  .  ■    .... 
1899 

1 

i 

2 

60 
88 

1 

Table  XII  gives  the  age  of  Gradaate  StadentA  recommendecl  for 
tbe  higher  degrees  at  CommeDcemeDt,  1903,  and  Table  Xin  that  of 
Doctors  of  PliiloBopby  for  the  seren  jears  since  1897.  The  average 
1^  for  the  normal  Master  of  Arts — that  is,  a  etadent  who  has 
continned  his  studies  immediately  after  receiving  hie  Bachelor's 
degree  or  after  an  interval  of  not  more  than  a  year  —  is  aboat 
twenty-foor.  The  large  groap  of  older  persons  is  made  up  of  coll^e- 
bred  men  who  have  come  to  the  University  for  a  year  or  more  of 
study,  after  having  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  active  purauite. 

The  "  Qonnol"  Doctors  are  of  course  older,  but  not  much  older, 
as  a  glance  at  the  statement  of  the  average  age  of  the  Doctors  from 
1897  to  1903,  given  in  Table  XIII,  will  show.  This  is  a  little 
above  twenty-flve.  The  very  large  proportion  of  men  who  are  not 
"normal"  Doctors  —  men  of  twenty-eight  or  over — is  surprising, 
averaging  for  seven  years  more  than  fifty-five  per  cent.  These 
again  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  older  Masters  of  Arts.  For 
a  reasons,  often  financial,  these  men  have  had  to  postpone  tbe 


>  Men  recommended  for  " 


I  of"  degree!  are  not  included. 
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attaiDment  of  their  degree  to  an  age  when  men  in  other  profeaeione 
have  already  become  well  established.  If  the  University  could 
forestall  sach  postponement  it  would  do  such  men  a  great  service. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  1902-03 
were  made  toward  the  dose  of  the  preceding  academic  year, 
chiefly  in  June,  1902 ;  similarly  the  appointments  for  the  subsequent 
year,  1903-04,  were  for  the  most  part  made  within  the  academic 
year  covered  by  the  present  report.  The  recommendations  to  fel- 
lowships and  soholarehips  are  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  nomination  of  its  Committee  on  Fellowships  and 
other  Aids  for  Crradnate  Students,*  and  thus  are  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  that  Faculty ;  but  as  the  students  appointed  are  members  of 
the  Graduate  School,  information  on  this  subject  is  always  given  in 
the  reports  of  the  Dean  of  this  School. 

Twenty-nine  fellowships  and  fifty  scholarships  were  held  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Graduate  School  in  1902-03.  With  these  fellowships 
are  included  the  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  without  stipend,  —  five 
in  1902-03.  Fifteen  of  the  fellowships,  including  three  of  the  John 
Harvard  Fellowships,  were  held  by  Non-Resident  Students  who,  with 
two  exceptions,  studied  abroad,  — in  England  (three),  in  Germany 
(five),  and  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  India  (one  in  each 
country).  Thirteen  of  the  fellowships  and  all  the  scholarships  were 
held  by  Resident  Students. 

For  1903-04  appointments  have  been  made  to  thirty-three  fellow- 
ships and  to  sixty  scholarships. 

The  names  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  for  the  two  academic 
years  1902-03  and  1903-04  follow.  The  fellowships  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  foundation. 


Hariu  FeliowsUp  (i8«8}. 

WtLLI&H  Jat  Halb.  Ahdrbw  Rumni  Ahderbon. 

A.a.  (Komi  (Tnfti.,  O.)  1MI,  a.m.  (IMd.)  Ajt.  ( (7a(E.  0/  Wlieattn)  1W»,  fh.d.  (CIm. 

ini,  A.B.    (Sanard   Unit.)    l«W,   a.m.  nloil  PblloLonl   IMS.— Sos.  Or.  Btnd., 

(IWi.)18»,»B.D.(Chenilnrj)I«rS.-R«.  IBOI-OS  -ThsjBr  ScboUr,  IKUJU;  ShM- 

Or.    Stod.,    IBUS-ISIS;   Son-Rts.    Stud.,  tuek  Srhalu',  IMn-OS. 

IMS-Oa.  —  TJnlTenltT    Scholu,    lB»e-W  ;  Student  ot  CUhIo]  Fhllologj  at  BerUn. 

ThftTitr  ScholAr,  18t».lMM.  — AssiiittDl  In 
Cliemi<itrY,lMO-gi;  Aaitln  Tfub  Lug  Fel- 
low In  CbemlMtrr.  1M1-W-  — Stodonl  of 
Cheminrr.u  Berlin. 
Beiwvch  Aulgtant  to  Pnife>H»  StiegUtz, 

*  This  Committee  (in  130a-0S)  consisted  of  Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  Chair- 
man, Froferaon  Palmer,  Davis,  Mark,  Gross,  Kittredge,  Kchards,  SaUne,  and 
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FELLOWSHIPS. 


BoE«ia  FaUowaUps  (iSeg). 


■.   IMCMH;  NoD.a««. 

n;  Cliri>to|ib«H.W>ldft^faDUr,1Ml-03. 
—  Stndant  of  EoBliBli  Philolojfj  and  Cod- 
pAmdTe  UtermtuTfl,  ax  Lejdon- 
"— ' — ' —  ■-'-  ^-"--  itLejdun,  u  Bagcn 


BOLAHD    GbBINE    USHIR. 


BoLjkMD  Gkbuib  Hiheb. 


,    IXn-OS— Bkvdo 


Pifte  Hchalir,  twi-cn.  — Stadrat  or  Hui^ 
7,  UOifori  *Dd  Cambridge,  r  ~  ~ 
fmiliif  hifl  MadLci  In  Eti^lanil,  Bi 


Puker  FellowsUpa  (1873). 


JOHir  WlLLIAH  Bradbbaw. 
AJ.  (Oiie.  at  anc/ilatm)  IMO,  a.h.  (Bar- 
(onf  Ifitfti.y  loot.  — B«.Or.  Btnd.,  IKO- 
M.— HoD-Bu-Scad.,  lDCn-03.  —  L«T«rett 
BdlMunll  Seholnr.  IMl-M.  —  SCadent  or 
ladn,  M  StTubnrv- 
igbim  ihidlH  AiB^rulnuKiAaJoha 
m  Kirkluid  FeUow. 
DOVALD   CaNBROH. 
A^  <(Ue.  of  Ttxai)  IMi,  A-M.  IMd.)  IMa, 
A.H.  (ffoTMnt  lAiiii.)  IWO,  PEJ>.  (CUinl- 
al   PhilolagT)    1W3.  — Rm.   Gr.    Stad., 
IS«e-l«l2:  ^on-Oei.    Stad.,    IKS-OB.— 
TainiKHl8ckolar,1MW-01;BawiinlABMlii 
FrUour,  IWI-M.  ~  Stodenl  ot  Cknk^l 


WIU.IAH  Fredbrick  Boos. 

A.R.  iaM,PBJ>.(IMB.  nf  RetdtOiirt,  Gtr- 

nant)  ine,  >.□.  {aarrttrd  Okiv.)  IWl. 
atudtnt  of  Chamliti7,  it  Btrubnrg. 


iitS",-' 


>I  Uie  UalTCnl^  of 
I   PBEMTiaS. 


Btappabtttd. 
A.B.  OrUdUbmn  Coll.,  Vt.)  IWS,  A.M.  (fUd.) 
UOT,  A.>.  (A&mrd  IThlD.)  IMS,  PHJ>. 


^  Ratvond  CnRTIBS. 
( Dnlt.  of  Oaa^m^a'|  lB«e,  A 
il.FB.D.  (UAtfaenutlci)  ISOS.' 


AMlIUIit  Id  Zo5Io|^ 


Sdwlw,  INI-H — 

IMS-ltM;  Iiutnictc , 

TsUriuiT  (MhwI,  I««0-01.  —  StDdsDt  oT 
ZoOlogT,  U  Smibuig. 
IsiOiinor  In  BlokwT,  Adclbort  CoIIbbc  of 
VsKern  RcMrre  Unlrenltf . 

John  ThonitDii  EiAUnd  Fellowaliip  (1873). 
JoHiT  Taooart  Clabk. 

A.B.  18M,  A.>.  ISW.  PH.D.  (BonUDce  Phll- 
<Mkj)  MOl.— Km.  Ot.  Stud.,  I8M-1IW1; 
Non-Bo.  Btnd.,  IDOl-W.  —  Unlicnln 
Brkokr.UM'W:  Towiueiul  Scholar,  ISM- 
IMS;  BbattDck  Echolir,  IWO-Ol;  Bonn 
Felloir,  IWl-OI.  —  etndint  of  Bonuiice 
IdnnacBL  at  Parle. 

[■  ■tndlsi  in  Farii. 


JamM  Walk«T  FaUowsMp  (1B81). 


WnUAii  Eedbst  Hockino. 

A.a.1M1,  A.M.  IMH.— BuGr.  Stnd.,1Mll- 
«>;  NoitBoa.  Stod,,  1W»IS.  — HeDrr 
BromfleM  Boficn  Haiaafial  Fclloir,  IMI- 
•t.— eCBdeBtofFblloMphj,  atOBttfaKn. 

Now  ontlindDK  hi*  Madin  at  tU*  TTnircr- 


Rxr  Haddiro  HcComiBLt.. 

A.B.  (5rwM<m   (%fB.,   Ata.')    II 
(.VoKdniMtUatit.,-        


Stndeat  of  PblkMopbr,  at  Berlin. 
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John  Tyndall  SchoUnhip  (1885). 

Bdwih  Plimftoh  Adiki. 

»jm.  (Biloa  OtU.,  Wit.)  Itt*.  ■.>.  (ffano 
Unit.)  IMl.  — B«.  lit.  BtDd.,  IsiW-lW 
Non-Kea.  SOld.,  UOl-OS.  —  Stod'M 
Ph^lci,  at  Cmmbrld^.EiigluKl. 


Kobttt  Tiwt  Paine  FellowBhlp  (1887). 


FnAKon  BsBT*  Corn,  Js.  Bowin  DsTdbck  Bbghtbl. 

A.B.  (iTinwnbrtf  (Mt.  Ai.)  ItOO,  A.m.  (ffor-  a.b.  IMI. 

.FT.,-.-^    -  -t.ia,id.)ia(a.  —  a»*.  BtudentDraoclilScIoiioe.UtliliniiiTBnUr. 

"         J  Nw  FKiBi  Harold  Lbmoht. 

'  ^  J.  IKB. 

- -              II  JohD  SradiDt  of  Social  Hcl«ic8,*ttliliDidnnl9. 


[..IMl-Oa:  Non-Bea.  SCad., 
Ideu  of  Sodal  Selena,  >I 

CentbmlBg  U»  atadles  in  Sonne,  ■■ 
HuTudTeUnv. 


Heniy  Lm  Memorial  FellowaUp  (iBSg). 


LbOH  CaBKOU.  MARaHlI.L. 
AJ.  (OAla  WhUvbh  ITnie.)  ISOO,  A.B.  [fior- 
BORl  ir>i<ti.]lMl,A.X.  (iMdOlMn.  — Bu 
Qr.  Stud.,  IWl-OS.  — Aatinut  In  Hlitnrj, 
1H1-0Z.— Sndeotof  FoUeicil  EconomT.at 
this  nnlTentty. 

r  of  EcoDomlci,  Ohio  Tu- 


OiUa  Ooodwta  HomorUl  FellowsUp  (iSSg). 


Embrson  David  Fits.  Waltkb  Hasou>  CLAruir 

-Bm.  Or.  8tid,  A.B.l«01,AJi.  IMS— B«.  Qr. 

hoUr,  1M1-0S.—  01 ThHsr  Scholar,  lMn-(a. 

1)  tJnlTanltr-  SCadeiit  of  Biatoij,  at  thl*  UniTOnttr- 


TaU   OiHii.)  IBH.  — Bm.  Or.  8tid,           a.b.  1«01,  a.k.  IMS— B«.  Qr.  Stad.,  1M«- 
~.       .„ J  n_._.__    ..^  ^  ^ tharar Scholar,  11— " 


cholar,  1M1-0S.—  01 ThaTsr  Scholar,  IMR-OS. 

BtnrtentnfHiaairT,  »tlhl«IJBiT«t«ltr.  "■    '     "    •■*' "' 

ContlimloB  hla  atadlei  at  Ihli  UnlTtral^, 
EdiraidAiuUiiFelk- 


Heni7  Biomfleld  Stogtn  MemorUl  FellowaUp  (iSSg). 

Btrrca  Edwabd  Milks.  Carlbtor  Ambs  WnsELnn. 

AJ).  (AmAertt  ObU.)  1§W,  a.k,  (lUd.)  tMt.  a.b.  IN*. 

—  Rei.  Or.Smd.,  ISBD-IMX)  and  IKO-tn.—  Stodsnt  orPhUoMpbr.  at  ttala  UnlToAr- 

Stndenl  orFhllo«pLT,  at  thii  Uulnfat^. 
Engaged  in  aoclolDgfcal  nadlei  In  Boitou. 

Hemenwaj  FsIlowoUp  (iSgi). 

Obobqe  Btbon  QoRdoh.  (Not  jet  aiM  for  UOS-M.] 

■.B.1M2  I.D.ISOS.  — Bei.  Qr.  Btnd.,  1MB- 

03. —  Student  of  Anthropologr,  at  tbla 

DnWenitT. 
AialataDt  Cnrator   of  the    Department   of 

Kthnoloi^,  and  Cnrator  of  the  DitMod  of 

American  ArcbaEOloinr.  Free  Mnaeam  of 

Science  and  An,  UnlTenit;  of  Pennijl- 

John  Hairard  FellowsUp*  (iSgs). 

ArtBOKp  GooLD  Fuller.  Jakes  HACSiirrosH  Bell. 

A.*.  ISOI),  A.H.  IMS.  — Bs>.  Qt.  Stnd.,  ]«■»-  A.>.  (Onmi-i  {Mt.,  OhI.)  1>M.  — Bea.  Oi 

M.  —  StadeatofPhaoMpbi',  MOxfcid.  BtaiC.  IMH-OS. 

ContUuliK  hla  atndiea  at  Oifanl.  Student  of  QMlogr.  at  thia  Umreraltr. 
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Hauit  Nslsoh  Oai 

BtappoUiltd  a  •« 

(Mb.)  IMS.— E 


.)  1M1,  X.K.  (Banard 

__j.  Or.  Stud,,  1»M»  mii 

UM-ST ;  Non-Be*. Btnd,  18W-W uid l«l)»- 
Ot.  —  Stndut  of  HiMOTj,  U  Bona. 
ConUiiung  bll  Mndlu  it  Bome,  u  Carmlor 
at  ImUui  BXmorj  ot  the  Uamrd  DniTCi- 
ri^LltaniT' 
WiLLUN  Hnrsr  Pun  Hatch. 

A.B.lNlbA.>.Un,  ■.!.■.  (AlfKDJWf  Th*»t. 
Street,  aanbrUtt)  iMl.  — Bm  ~ 
tad-  IMT-  ^ 

Fkiloliicr*! 


HOWABD  Lahb  Blaokwxu.. 
A.B.  ia»,  A.v.  IMO.  — Baa,  Qr.  Stud.,  IMO- 

1000  and  IMl-OS. 
Btndeat  omijiia, « tliii  TTnlrenlt;. 


_J,Mttl*1jDiT«Tll^.  "'    ^'~"™' 

1«  hoDW,  Sondi  Hutford,  N.Y. 
HOXTIMKR   PHILUPS   HaBOD. 
AJ.  UW,  A.v.  ISOO.  —Bee.  Or.  8tad.,  IM9- 
oa.  —  StadanC  of  Phlloaophj,  it  thla  Unl. 

Coathraliw  btt  itadlei  it  chli  UnlTcnlCr. 
Fkakcib  Sajhtki.  Philbbicx. 

(.B.  ( IMa.  qr  Vtbnutaj  INT,  A.M.  ((M4.) 
IMS,  mj).  (HlKorr)  l«oi  — Bai.  Or. 
Btod.,  iaM-lM3:  NoD-Bu.  Btnd.,  l«OS-0e. 
—  DnlTanltT  SdlaUr,  ISOft-IMO;  HoiSMI 
Fallaw,  noS-ia;  Bdirud  Annis  Fallow, 
IBOt-OI.  —  Stud  ant  of  Hlitoir,  In  Jlnmn*. 

XsiivBd  In  naearcli  wotk  In  JEoglii 


Loma  William  Flacoub. 
A.B.  (Viithlngtm  and  JtfHvm  (Ml.,  A.) 
IKn,  A.a.  (Barnard  (Miv.)  1IKR.~Bh. 
Or.  Btod.,  IMl-Ot. 
SCodant  of  Ftailo«)pli7,  M  Hill  DiiTantt;. 
CoHTEBg  Reaj>. 
StDdanCafHIitoTT,  UOzbrd. 


WiLUAV    HsirsT    ROETBS. 

■.m.  (FsiAdwdm  Oiit.,  Mo.)  INT.  — Bah 

Gr.  Stud.,  l»r-M  and  Mt-ia EUMnnck 

Bcbolnr,  1W7-S«.  —  InKcBdar  In  Hnttie- 
niMla,  IS03-0S. 

Btadant  of  MMhCBUtio.al  Uili  Cnlranlty. 

Qbobqe  Wallace  Umpmbbt. 

A.B.  (Oiii.  of  TertHOe,  OsJ.)  1N»,  AJi. 
lOarwird  Dntv.)  IMI.  — Bu.  Gt.  Btud., 

Stodant  of  Bominca  Luwuni  u  Pnria, 
ud  Fellow  01  Iba  Minim?  of  PobUc  In- 
■QncUon  of  the  Fraoeh  BapobUc 


Wltttlng  FellowaUp*  (1895). 


HARTn  N. 


ATHANIBL    DaTIS. 

OMc  B.I.)  IMl,  : 
■  Oila.)  1 


•M.  ((Mil.) 

Oa.  —  Bea. 

If  Fli7ila, 


IM  AJ(.  (fonont 
er.atad- twniw.— 
MtUiITBlTenltr. 

uWhUBcFanow 

Jonr  L  Hooo. 

Ka.  (IMm.  of   Tnromla,   OiH.)  18M.  AJi 


JOHB  Hbad  Adaiu. 

BtndanI  of  Rif  do,  M  ttda  DnlTani^. 


^^ 


—  tTBlTanttf  SebnUr,  ISU-Ol.— 

of  Pbnlis,  at  tbla  UnWarat^. 

g  Ua  Btndlaa  »t  tUa  DtdraraftT',  M 


Althbcs  Wiliow  Smith. 

A  J.  ( irtd  Vtratnta  Unit.)  1«D0,  A.M.  r^ffor- 
nird  m^IOO!.- Km.Gt.  Btnd.lMS-Ot. 


Sradant  of  FhfBica, 


Ifclfia 


Sontli  lad  HonM  Fellowihlp  (1900). 

AlSBBT   BBMBDICI   WoLFB.  ALBSKT   BsirXDIOT   WOLTB. 

kK.  IMtt,  A.M.  IMe — Bea.Qr.  Stnd.,  Itns-  Bv^poMtd. 

OS.  — SMdant  of  Soclologr,  U  tUa  Unl- 


Cartnnbw  hla  at 
uSo^Knda 
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CharlM  Bitot  Nortan  FollowaUp  (igoo). 

Priti  Saob  Dakkow. 
_    ,  .  -       ....._  *.». !»(«. 

(Bonard  Unit.)  \9(a.~Bat.  Ur.  Stod.,  Stadiot of Clwlal AickHolon U Ai 

ieai-(B;  Noo-Bea.  Blad.,  HOi-OS.  —  =*- 


Bdwud  Austin  Fellomlitp*  (igoo). 

Bauiest  Cart. 
iM.  (Oattt  a>U.,JM.)  in8,A.>.  (ffanari 

VtJa.)_  IMO,  A  Ji.  (MM.)  wa,  ph.d.  (CIh- 

•ickl  FUlologT)  isra — B«a.  Or.  SCod., 

IHNMB.— Thajar  BslKiUr,  l«aO-01 ;  6faU- 

tndi  Srbolu,  IMI-M. — Smdent  of  CIuhI- 

ol  Phlldqin,  U  tfali  UnlTer^tf. 
ContiBDlDC  hfi  indlsi  U  Berlin,  h  Fuker 

FbUow. 

LxoH  Jacob  Colb. 

A.S.  (rule,  f/  JRcAlpsR)  IKTI.  — AM.  Or. 

Btad.,  lW3-at — Stndcnl:  of  ZoOlagj,  it  ^..^r^-,., 

(hi*  DDlienlcr. 
AoWtD  Tuichliu  Fellow   In   Zotiliin  and 

•ecood- jMT  antdiuU  Student  In  tHTi  Unl- 

BOBIBT    BbLL   HiCHBU..  CHBSTBX    NOIEB    OBEEHOrOB. 


,viu.t  imMfKMm.yaar-  a-b.  ibvv,  a.m.  low  —  jwe.  ijr.  ena»  IBB^ 
Bee.  Qr.  Stod;,  1M»-  99  ud  IMl-Ol.  —  ShUtnck  SrhaW,  1M>- 

■nd  ScboUr,  190t-<n.— andcot  tB.  —  InMnctDF  In  BuiUtli,  IWl-Ol. 

PMlDlsgr.attUiUalTerritT.  Stodent  nfXiwUih,  U^  UnlTenil;. 
Bomauco  Lugwign,  **  loli 


pa  t'liWiJ  ivji.  —  oee.  ur.  txaa.,  iwu- 
— TownHnd  ScboUr,  190t-<n.— andcot 

MBonuDctPMlDlsgr.attUiUalTi     ' 
Itucnutor  in  Bomauco  Lugwign, 


WiLrBED  Newbohb  8TDI.L.  Abthcb  Bbcsbt  Lamb. 

B.B.  IBlatt  IMv.  i^tBita)  im,  IB.  libtd.)  a.b.  (TVb  OaU.)  1900,  AJi.  (IMl)  II 

UN,  nlJ>.  (CbendMcr)  IKH.  —  Baa.  Gr.  a.h.  (ffarsard  IMr-t    IMS.  —  Be*. 

Btad.,lWI-4n.— Qaorif  and  Haitha  Dertij  Btad.,  190S-0S. 

Scholar,  1901-IM.— ?*-■■—  -'  —— ■—  a^j-^.m. — .... 
Uthlannlrenitr. 


Scholar,  1901-09. —Student  of  Cbemlat^,  Stadpnt  of  CbeinkMiT,  at  Ihli  Unirsnl^. 


TMTelUas  Fellowiklp  In  ludic  PhUotogy  (190a). 

Datid  Bbaihebd  Spoohbr.  David  BRAtiraRD  Spooh 

A-n.  (L^amd  atanfari  Jr.  UMb.,  Oal.)  ItW.  RsappoiMed. 

—  koa-B«ideat  Stud.,  IKM-Ol.  —  Slndmt 


Hetoon  Kobiuon  Jr.  Fellowship  (igoa). 


Lbbot  Pbabl  Bdonham. 
•■B.  IMM,  e.«.  IMS.  —  Be*.  Or.  Slad.,  11 
as.— Analin  Scholar  In  Aj«hllBBtui,11 

m. 
Stodeat  of  Aicblteemn,  Ib  Eonpa. 


PellowsUp  of  the  Ceiida  Franfais  de  I'Vnireraittf  Hurard  (1903). 

Robebt  Chablbs  DomMiquB  Mibim 

PlBBRB    DnPOOKT. 
ARiM..d«-le[ti«  (enlr,nfParii,/^tmai} 
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As  in  fonner  ;e&re,  the  holders  of  fellowships  consist  of  two  dia- 
tinct  groups :  first,  men  that  have  ordinarily  received  the  Doctor'a 
d^ree  and  are  continiiing  studies  and  researches  of  a  highly  special- 
ised nature  for  a  year  or  two  Ijefore  taking  up  their  professional 
work  cither  as  teachers,  or  as  men  of  science,  or  in  literatni-e  and 
history ;  and,  secondly,  men  younger  from  the  point  of  view  of 
academic  advancement,  whom  the  stipend  of  the  fellowship  enables 
to  carry  on  stndies  normally  for  a  higher  degree  either  at  this  or  at 
some  other  university.  Of  the  twenty-nine  fellows  in  1902-03,  six 
were  already  Doctors  of  Philosophy  when  they  became  fellows,  and 
tltree  others  received  this  d^ree  at  this  University,  and  one  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  the 
remaining  nineteen,  three  only  have  no  Harvard  degree  (two  being 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Yale,  and  one  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Michigan) ; 
ibe  remaining  sixteen  were  already  Harvard  Masters  (thirteen)  or 
became  Masters  at  the  close  of  the  year  (three). 

Of  the  twenty-nine  holders  of  fellowships  in  1902-03  six  are  now 
teaching  in  colleges  or  naiversitiee  (including  two  here),  one  being  an 
aMifltant  professor.  None  are  connected  with  secondary  schools. 
One  is  a  researeh  assistant,  one  is  a  mnseum  assistant.  One  is  in  ' 
business.  Of  the  remaining  twenty  fellows,  nineteen  are  continuing 
their  studies,  twelve  of  them  abroad,  six  being  holders  of  travelling 
fellowships  from  this  University,  and  one  of  a  fellowship  of  the 
Arclueol<^cal  Institute  of  America;  six  are  resident  stadents  at 
this  Univermty,  of  whom  four  bold  fellowships  and  one  a  scholarship. 
Ten  of  the  fellowship  holders  for  1902-03  hold  similar  appointments 
for  the  present  year  (1903-04).  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
fellows  who  continue  tbeir  studies,  instead  of  entering  directly  upim 
teaching  or  other  professional  work,  continues.  This  tendency,  to 
which  I  called  attention  in  my  last  year's  report,  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  recent  policy  of  the  Faculty  in  bestowing  these  appoint- 
ments to  a  o<HisiderabIe  extent  upon  somewhat  younger  students  than 
formerly. 
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FSLLOWSHIPS   AIID   SCHOLAKSHIFS :    AfpucaTIOMS   AHD  J 

The  fotlowiDg  table  (XIY)  gives  the  nanal  stataaticfl  relfttiTe  to 
tbe  apptic&tiODS  and  appointmente  for  the  three  Baoceaaive  yean 
1901-02,  1902-03,  and  1903-04:  — 

Table  XIV. — Fellowships  and  ScaoLAssHiPB  (1901-04). 
1.   .^^icatiom  and  Appointments. 


Spring  appUctnta  for  reappointment  or  pro- 
motion   

Spring  applicanta  for  a  flrU  appointment  .    . 
jdater  applicants 

Appointed  to  fellowitdp* 

Appointed  to  ichoIarshipB 

Appointed  initrnctoTB,  teaching  fellovi,  or 
uiiatanta 

Dedoct  for  repetitioni 

Entered  or  continned  In  the  Qradnate  School 
witliooC  receiring  an;  of  the  abOTe-named 
appointments 

Entered  andergradnate  claueB  of  Harrard 
CoUege     

Entered  other  Departmenta  of  the  UniTerd^ 

Applicant*  who  were  at  the  UniTeni^  in  tbe 

jeu  following  Uieir  appllcatiant     .... 

Applicania  not  at  the  Dnireraity  in  that  jear 


This  table  sugfceats  variouH  comments.  There  h&a  been  for  four 
years  a  slow  falling-oft  in  the  Dumber  of  applicants  (from  354  in 
1900  to  804  in  1903),  though  the  Dumber  of  appointments  lias 
increased.  About  thirty-ooe  per  cent,  of  the  disappointed  appli- 
cants in  1902  entered  the  University  for  the  academic  year  1902-03 ; 
of  those  disappointed  in  1903  the  proportloD  is  thirty-two  per  cent. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  applicants  in  1903  about  one  in  tliree  was 
succeBsfol.  As  usual  the  applicants  in  philol(^,  philosophy,  history, 
and  political  science  outnumbered  those  in  the  mathemalica],  physi- 
cal,  aud  natural  sciences  by  more  than  two  to  one.  Of  the  applioants 
in  philology  about  one  in  five  was  aucceesful ;  Id  philosophy,  history, 
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2.    (^asBification  of  Applicanta  and  Appointee. 


Stodentsof  Pliilology |  112  , 

Stndenta   of  Philoeophy,    Historj',   or   Political  ' 

Sciencv I    97  [  20 

Stvd^nU  of  MnthemUica,  Physics,  or  Cliemistry        ~ 

Stad^nte  of  Nntaral  Histor?    . 

StadeaU  of  other  brancbes,  or  ancliuaiflecl  . 


Stndenu  in  the  (irailjate  School 
3tDdent8  !□  Harvard  College 
StudeDts  ID  otber  Departmentii  of 
Former  etudents  in   some   I>epartiuenl   of   tli 
Univereity 


PenoDS  never  previuuslv  meinbers  uf  the  I'l 


Harvard  Bacbelom  of  Artii  or  tic 

Tionsly  graduated  elsewhere    . 
Harvard    Bachelors   of   Artu   or 

viously  gradaated  elsuwberu    . 
Gradnat«s   of   other   institntions, 

Bachelora  of  Arts 
Uudei^raduates  of  Harvard  College  or  Lai 

Scientific  School,  not  already  gradunted  eUi- 

(Jndergradaates  of  other  institutions  and  utb^r 
non-graduates 


and  political  science,  more  than  one  in  liii- ;  i 
ctiemistry,  and  in  geology  and  bioluify,  mine  tluLii 
successful.     Of  applicants  wlio  bad  be<'ii  in  tliv  .s 
half  received  appointments;    of   those  wlio  liud   i 
University,  about   one  in  thirteen    waw   siucffsfii 
who  were  students  in    Har\'ftnl    Colle<re  or  weii- 
dents  of  some  other  Department  of  the  Univei-«ity,  iilioiit  o 
was  successful.     Of  Han'ard  Baclielors 
Bucceasful,  while  of  the  very  \&rge  niunlMT  that  hail  ti 
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degree  nearly  one  in  four  received  an  appointment.  These  propor- 
tiona,  which  show  very  little  variation  from  year  to  year,  prove  that 
it  19  an  advantage  to  the  applicant  to  bold  the  Harvard  Bachelor's 
decree  or  to  have  been  a  student  in  the  University.  At  tlie  same 
time  the  large  number  of  ^en  not  of  these  classes  (in  1903  forty- 
four  appointments  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-tive  applicants  of 
this  class)  shows  that  the  stranger  is  not  discriminated  against. 

The  committee  in  chat^  does  not  apportion  the  appointments 
among  the  several  Departments  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
applicants  or  the  number  of  students,  but  aims  to  select  —  with  the 
advice  of  the  Departmental  Committees  —  the  most  meritorious  can- 
didates individually.  Hence  there  may  be  a  slight  fluctuation  from 
year  to  year  in  the  proportion  of  appointments  to  both  the  nnmberof 
applicants  and  the  number  of  students  in  the  several  Departments. 

INSTRUCTORSHIPS.   TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS.   AND 
AS8ISTANTSHIP8. 

Several  members  of  the  G-raduate  School,  beside  carrying  on  their 
studies,  serve  the  University  as  salaried  teachers  or  assistants  under 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  r^;nlar  appointment  of  the 
Corporation.  The  amount  of  their  work  as  students  varies  from  a 
half-course,  which  is  technically  one-eighth  of  full  work,  to  four 
coarses  or  more.  There  were  in  1902-03  sixty-four  such  persons: 
eleven  of  them  were  Instructors,  nine  were  Austin  Teaching  Fellows, 
and  forty-fonr  were  Assistants.  In  the  current  year  there  are  (in 
November,  1903)  sixty-four  such  persons,  —  five  Instructors,  four- 
teen Austin  Teaching  Fellows,  and  forty-five  Assistants.  Besides 
these  fourteen  Austin  Teaching  Fellows  there  are  six  others  who  are 
not  regietei-ed  members  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  of  the  School  in 
1902-03,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight — or  nearly  forty-three  per 
cent,  (as  against  forty  per  cent,  in  1901-02,  and  thirty-three  per 
cent,  in  1900-01)  —  received  stipends  either  as  teachers,  assistants, 
fellows,  or  scholars.  Furthermore,  other  members  of  the  School, 
as  well  as  some  of  these,  held  paid  proctorships,  parietal  or  exami- 
nation. 

NEW  FELLOWSHIPS   AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Three  fellowabipa  and  fire  scholarships  for  students  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  were  founded  in  the  year  1902-03,  interesting  special  con- 
ditions attaching  to  each.     The  names  and  brief  descriptions  of  these 
foundations  follow. 
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The  Fellowship  of  the  Cerde  Franfais  de  I'Univeraiti  Harvard. — 
Mr.  James  H.  Hyde  of  New  York  has  offered  for  the  years  1903-04 
and  1904-05  a  resident  fellowship  in  the  Graduate  School,  with  an 
annual  stipend  of  six  hundred  dollars,  the  appointment  to  which  is  to 
be  made  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Han'ard  Collie  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  French 
Republic.  The  incnmbeut  is  to  be  a  young  Frenchman  who  has 
shown  proficiency  in  literary  studies.  He  is  expected  to  giTc^  during 
his  incumbency,  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  iu  the  French  instmc- 
tion  offered  by  the  Department  of  French  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guages ;  and  he  is  to  Ise  admitted  to  any  courses  of  instructiOD  in 
Harvard  University  which  he  may  be  qualified  to  pursue. 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Ministry  of  PuHic  I-nslruction  of  tlie  French 
Bepublic.  —  The  French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  estab- 
lished a  fellowship  at  the  University  of  Paris  for  the  years  1903-04 
and  1904-Ofit  with  a  stipend  of  six  hundred  dollars.  The  appoint- 
ment to  this  fellowship  is  made  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
lostmotiOD  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  incumbent  is  to  be  a  student  or  graduate  of  Harvard 
Univereity,  chosen  for  his  proficiency  In  literary  studies.  He  is  to 
give  a  certain  amount  of  instmctioD  in  the  English  language  and 
literature  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  is  to  be  admitted  to  such  courses  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Paris  as  he  may  be  qualified  to  pursue. 

The  George  W.  Dillaway  FeUowship. — This  was  eetabUsbed  in 
19.03  under  the  will  of  George  W.  Dillaway,  of  the  Class  of  1865, 
who  bequeathed  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  President  and  Fellows, 
"  the  income  to  be  used  to  support  a  FeUowship  of  one  year's  dura- 
tion  in  favor  of  the  graduate  from  year  to  year  who  passes  his  exami- 
nation with  highest  honor  in  Modern  History.  The  Fellowship  is  to 
be  called  after  my  name.  I  do  this  in  recognition  of  the  benefit  I 
received  from  a  Scholarship  when  an  undergraduate."  The  stipend 
of  this  fellowship  is  two  hundred  dollars. 

TTte  George  H.  Emerson  Scholarships.  — These  are  four  in  number, 
with  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each.  George 
H.  Emerson's  residuary  bequest,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee 
under  his  will,  became  available  in  1903,  when  it  was  valued  at  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  cstablishmeut  of  these  scholar- 
shipe.  Mr.  Emerson's  will,  made  in  1865,  provides  that  the  income 
shall  "be  divided  into  four  equal  portions  to  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  four  scholaTships  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
one  in  each  of  the  Departments  of  Zool<^,  Geol(^,  Mineral<^^, 
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aod  ChemiBtry ;  the  condition  of  this  beqaeet  being  that  these  scholar- 
ahips  shall  be  open  only  to  needy  and  meritorious  etudeate  who  are 
not  paid  asBiBtants  in  and  are  r^ular  graduates  of  one  of  the  afore- 
said DepartmentB  and  who  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  studies  in 
either  of  such  Departments,  such  scholarships  to  be  granted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty  of  the  said  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
any  surplus  income  which  may  accumulate  by  reason  of  the  vacancy 
of  any  of  said  scholarships  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  this 
bequest." 

The  Qeorge  Foster  Pedbody  Scholarship.  —  This  was  founded  with 
a  principal  of  six  thousand  dollars  by  George  Foster  Peabody,  in 
connection  with  the  graduation  of  his  nephew,  Charles  Samuel  Pea- 
body,  of  the  Class  of  1902.  The  income,  which  at  present  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  is  "to  be  used  for  a  scholarship  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University,  the  scholar  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  from  among  the 
recent  graduates  of  that  institution." 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  to  the  annual  meetings 
of  which  reference  has  regularly  been  made  in  these  reports,  met  for 
its  fourtb  annual  conference,  on  December  29-31, 1902,  at  Columbia 
University,  President  Eliot  and  the  writer  being  the  representatives 
of  this  University.  There  were  papers  on  "The  Certificate  Method 
of  Admission  to  Colleges  and  Universities,"  "  The  Requirements  for 
Admission  to  Professional  Schools,"  and  '*  Uniformity  of  Universi^ 
Statistics."  The  Association  has  enlarged  its  scope,  having  already 
departed  from  its  original  aim ;  it  was  founded  (in  1900)  "  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  matters  of  common  interest  relating  to  gradu- 
ate studies,"  such  as  are  pursued  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (or  the  philosophical  Facnltfes)  of  American  and 
foreign  universities. 

In  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (above,  p.  92)  is  given 
a  brief  statement  of  the  legislation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  courae  of  the  year  with  regard  to  the  d^ree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  This  action  had  a  two-fold  purpose :  first,  to 
render  access  to  the  degree  simpler  and  more  rational  —  though  not 
necessarily  easier  —  for  men  who  come  from  other  good  collies; 
and,  secondly,  to  secure  a  more  consistent,  a  more  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  a  better  supervised  preparation  for  the  degree  on  the 
part  of  all  candidates.  Graduates  of  good  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  are  now  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  on  substantially 
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the  same  terms  aa  Harvard  Bachelors,  and  the  practice  has  been  dia- 
contiDued  of  ' '  rating  "  candidates  in  terms  of  the  Harvard  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  whereby  conditions  vrero  often  imposed  in  terms  of  the 
Harvard  entrance  requirements.  All  candidates  are  now  required 
to  devote  not  less  than  one  year  of  resident  stud;  to  advanced  work 
approved  by  the  Administrative  Board  as  affording  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  the  degree  and  completed  with  high  credit.  A  year's  work 
is  no  longer  defined  in  terms  of  "  courses,"  thoi^b  candidates  who 
offer  such  for  the  d^ree  must  pnrsne  at  least  four  of  them  or  tfaeir 
equivalent.  Programmes  of  study  for  the  degree  are  ordinarily 
referred  to  the  proper  Division  Committees  on  Honors  and  Higher 
D^rees  for  their  consideration  and  approval,  but  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  approval  remains  with  the  Administrative  Board,  which  is 
required  to  see  to  it  that  "the  present  standard  of  the  degree  be 
maintained."  The  programmes  of  study  for  the  degree  must  each 
form  a  consistent  plan  of  advanced  work  and  must  be  pursued  with 
some  definite  aim.  The  Administrative  Board  has  always  understood 
this  to  mean  that  they  must  be  marked  by  unity  of  subject  or  field — 
the  studies  in  these  cases  being  in  some  one  Department  or  in  related 
Dep&rtmeata  ;  or  by  unity  of  theme — in  which  case  the  courses  may 
conceivably  fall  in  two  or  more  Departments  (as  programmes  on 
themes  in  comparatiTe  literature).  In  a  few  cases,  if  more  than  half 
of  Uie  candidate's  work  is  of  a  eufflciently  advanced  nature  and  is 
suitably  unified  in  subject  or  theme,  tbe  remainder  of  it  may  be 
taken  in  a  field  less  closely  related  to  the  main  field  or  theme.  Dis- 
cretion is  given  the  Divisions  to  impose  minor  conditions  —  such  as 
a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  or  a  knowle<^e  of 
certain  elementary  subjects  —  which  may  in  some  instances  demand 
more  than  a  single  year  of  work,  certainly  more  than  the  four  courses 
which  have  long  been  regarded  as  a  normal  year's  woi^. 

The  good  efFect  of  these  regulations  is  already  apparent,  not  only 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  Graduate  Students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  in  the  present  year,  but  also  in  the  spirit  in 
which  their  work  is  done. 

The  Administrative  Board,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board  of  the  College,  renewed  its  ancient  recommendation  that 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  be  no  longer  conferred  in  the  Graduate 
School.  The  Faculty  unanimously  adopted  this  recommendation. 
After  the  current  academic  year  (1908-04)  graduates  of  other  colleges  , 
who  desire  to  become  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Art«  will  be  required  to 
be  registered  in  Harvard  College  as  candidates  for  the  degree. 

At  present  a  considerable  nnmber  of  the  members  of  the  Senior 
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Class  each  year,  having  entirely  or  nearly  completed  the  tale  of 
conrsea  required  for  the  Bachelor's  d^ree  before  becoming  Seniors, 
folfll  the  technical  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  their 
Senior  year;  they  receive,  however,  the  Bachelor's  degree,  at  the 
close  of  this  year  and  the  Master's  degree  a  year  later  —  being 
"postponed  A.M.'b" — -without  further  residence  or  study.  The 
pn^ammeB  of  these  men  for  the  Master's  degree  frequently  give 
the  Division  Committees  and  the  Administrative  Board  much  concern ; 
excellent  in  themselves  as  constitnents  in  an  nndergraduate  course  of 
study  they  commonly  tack  the  elements  of  unity  and  coherence  and 
often  are  necessarily  somewhat  elementary  in  character,  these  being 
defects  that  are  seldom  found  in  the  programmes  of  the  more 
xdvaoced  Graduate  Students  for  whom  the  Master's  degree  is  the 
normal  degree.  The  facility  with  which  undergraduates  have  ob- 
tained the  Master's  degree  has  furthermore  tended  to  impoverish  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  It  would  have  been  better  for  these  young  men, 
in  many  instances,  to  have  used  their  Senior  year  in  winning  an 
enriched  and  more  distinguished  Bachelor's  degree,  devoting  their 
time  and  strengtii,  for  example,  in  less  hurried  fashion  to  tfae  secur- 
ing of  Honors  — which  they  cannot  ordinarily  do  if  their  "courses" 
are  to  be  used  for  the  Master's  degree  —  rather  than  to  have  sought 
to  obtain  a  higher  degree  which  is  really  leas  appropriate  for  them. 
It  might  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  Faculty  to  deny  to  men  registered 
as  undergraduates  the  privilege  of  securing  the  Master's  degree  on 
Senior  year  work,  and  to  require  Uiat  all  candidates  for  Hie  Master's 
d^ree  shall  not  only  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Bachelor'a 
degree,  but  shall  be  registered  in  a  graduate  department,  either  the 
Graduate  School  or  one  of  the  graduate  professional  schools.  Such 
l^isladon  would  surely  tend  to  improve  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and 
it  would  also  improve  the  Master's  degree. 

Besides  this  new  recommendation  —  that  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  should  not  be  given  for  work  done  by  undergraduates — certain 
recommendations  and  suggestions  made  in  former  reports,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Graduate  School  and  of  graduate  instruction,  are 
respectfully  renewed.  These  are,  that  the  publication  of  the  theses 
of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  Science  should  be  a  requirement  at 
this  University ;  that  a  Quadrangle  or  Hall  should  be  provided  for 
resident  members  of  the  School ;  that  an  Association  of  the  Graduate 
School  should  be  formed  to  hold  an  annual  festival,  like  the  Alunmi 
Associations  of  other  Departments  of  the  University ;  and  perhaps 
that  the  Board  of  Overseers  might  serve  the  cause  of  higher  instruc- 
tion at  this  University  by  establiahiug  a  committee  "to  visit  the 
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Graduate  School,"  eimilar  to  the  committees  "to  visit  the  Law 
School,"  "to  vieit  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,"  etc.,  —  unless, 
to  be  sure,  the  Graduate  School  is  still  to  be  regarded  aa  an  incorpo- 
rate part  of  the  College,  with  its  needs  sufficiently  looked  after  by 
the  committees  appointed  for  the  aeveral  Departments  of  instruction. 
Such  a  general  committee  might  in  coaference  with  the  Administra- 
tive Board  receive  and  spread  information  about  the  work  of  the 
School,  and  suggest  lines  of  policy  as  well  as  improvements  that 
would  tend  to  enlai^e  the  School  and  widen  the  range  of  the  InflueDoe 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  formal  opening  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  current  year 
(1903-04)  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  8,  in  the  Faculty 
Boom.  The  principal  address  was  by  Professor  A,  Lawrence  Lowell, 
on  "The  Belief  that  the  Interests  of  All  Men  Coincide."  Short 
addresms  were  made  by  Dr.  William  Everett  and  Professor  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  by  Mr,  Norman  F.  Hall, 
President  of  the  Graduates'  Club.    These  were  followed  by  a  reception. 

JOHN  HENRY   WRIGHT,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  or  the  Ukivbrsitt  :  — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  foUoring  report  concerning 
the  Divinity  School  for  the  year  1902-03. 

Profeeeor  E.  C.  Kfoore  began  hia  service  of  the  School  in  October, 
1902 ;  Aesistant  Professor  Ropes  was  elected  Bussey  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  April,  190S,  and 
Dexter  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature  in  September,  1903;  Rev. 
H.  H.  Haynes  continued  as  instructor  in  Semitic  Languages ;  Mr. 
I.  L.  Winter  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hills,  were  appointed  to 
offer  to  the  School  the  same  system  of  instruction  in  Elocution  as  that 
already  in  force  in  the  College  and  the  Law  School.  The  Divinity 
School  is  thus  equipped  with  a  lai^er  staff  (8  Piofessors,  1  Assis- 
tant Professor,  2  Instructors,  1  Assistant,  1  Librarian),  and  offers  a 
more  varied  and  systematic  series  of  elective  courses  than  in  any 
preceding  year  (Old  Testament,  9  courses;  New  Testament,  5 
courses;  Church  History,  3^  courses;  Histoiy  of  Religions,  1^ 
courses ;  Theology,  3  courses ;  Social  Questions,  2  courses ;  Homi> 
letics  and  Pastoral  Care,  3^  courses ;  Elocution,  1^  courses).  Pro- 
fessor Toy  was  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  year.  Professor  E.  C. 
Hoore  gave  the  introductory  address  on  '<  The  Orowth  of  the  Idea 
of  Authority  in  the  Christian  Chnrch."  Forty  students  were  regis- 
tered in  the  School  during  the  year,  though,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  the  number  in  residence  was  37,  being  precisely  the  num- 
ber of  the  preceding  year.  Of  those  in  residence  for  the  whole  year 
but  three  elected  less  than  a  full  year's  work.  The  work  of  the  year 
was,  therefore,  serious  and  sustained.  The  distribution  of  electives 
in  different  departments,  as  herewith  presented,  jostifles  by  its  pro- 
portionate choices  the  lat^e  rat^e  of  liberty  given  to  the  students  of 
the  School. 

OldTeaUmeot i SSt  el^cUoiu. 

New  TesUment 191  " 

Charch  HiBtoiy 17  " 

HlBMi?  of  Rellsioni IS  " 

Theology 194  " 

SocUl  Qnettioni 10  " 

Homiletica S6  " 

ElouDtion 6  " 
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The  Divinity  School  ie  the  only  department  in  the  University 
having  its  own  dormitory.  This  fact  has,  however,  not  always  been 
to  the  advantage  of  the  School.  Divini^  students  have  found 
tiiemselves  segr^ated  from  the  main  movement  of  university  life, 
and  aince  Divinity  Hall  is  an  inexpensive  lodging- place,  rooms  not 
occupied  by  Divinity  students  have,  as  a  rule,  been  taken  by  College 
students  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  comfort  to  economy.  The  build- 
ing has  thus  for  many  years  been  in  disfavor  among  many  students 
of  the  University ;  and  the  School  has  borne  the  reputation  of  being 
the  reeort  of  few  who  could  live  elsewhere.  The  brevity  of  a  college 
bvdition  is  iUostrated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  half-dozen  years  Divinity 
Hall  has  been  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  popular  dormitories, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  a  select  and  congenial  colony.  A  pleasant 
Common-Room  makes  a  meeting  place  for  all  occupants  of  the  Hall, 
a  laige  bath-room  wiUi  four  slate  compartments  for  shower-baths, 
and  a  reserved  tennis  court  are  provided ;  and  application  for  resi- 
dence by  students  not  members  of  the  School  must  be  approved  by 
Uie  Dean.  Students  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  professional 
schools  are  preferred  in  these  applications,  which  are  now  in  eicess 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Hall.  The  establishment  of  a  social  centre 
within  a  dormitory,  and  the  giving  of  a  specific  character  to  dormi- 
tory life,  is  not  without  inatructLveness  for  the  administration  of 
other  University  buildings. 

An  important  characteristic  of  tiie  School  is  its  relation  with  other 
departments  of  the  University.  Opportunities  are  given  to  Divinity 
students  of  election  beyond  the  curriculum  of  Theol<^ ;  and  other 
students  are  given  the  corresponding  opportunity  of  entering  courses 
in  Theology.  This  relation  grows  constantly  closer.  On  the  one 
hand.  Divinity  students  may  count,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  out  of  14  courses  for  tlie  degree  of  S.T.B.  two  courses  which 
are  not  announced  by  the  Faculty  of  TheoI<^y ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  seven  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  are  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  offer  the  greater  part  of  their  courses 
to  students  not  registered  in  the  Divinity  School.  This  intimate 
relationship  is  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Divinity  School.  It 
establishes  its  position  as  a  University  School;  it  fixes  in  it  the 
same  standards  of  woife  which  prevail  in  other  departments ;  it  sets 
Divinity  students  in  immediate  competition  with  other  advanced 
students  of  the  University;  and  it  encoun^es  in  other  students 
appreciation  and  respect  for  theological  studies.  On  the  other  band, 
the  relatiou  is  of  at  least  equal  advantage  to  students  not  of  the 
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Divinity  Scbcxd.  It  etil&i^es  tlie  curriculum  of  tbe  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  ScicDOea  by  about  thirty  conrsee ;  and  draws  to  the  sendee 
of  tbe  College  and  the  Graduate  School,  as  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  members  of  committees,  colleagues  whose  predeceflsors 
passed  t^eir  days  in  a  corner  of  University  life.  The  proptHlions 
of  this  Interchange  of  Instruction  are  represented  in  tbe  following 
table,  and  indicate,  first,  tiie  range  of  University  studies  which 
appear  to  be  most  inviting  to  Divinity  students;  secondly,  the 
Btodies  of  the  Divini^  School  which  are  attended  by  students  out- 
side the  School.  The  Divinity  School  profits  directly  by  the  relation 
to  the  extent  of  25  elections ;  the  Graduate  School  and  the  College 
to  tbe  extent  of  259  elections. 

Divinity  students  takiug  courses  offered  only  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1902-03 :  — 


GeroMi .  .  . 
Bconomici  , 
Geology.   .   . 


Non-Divinity  students  electing  courses  offered  by  the  Divinity 
School,  1902-03:  — 


Oia  Tettament .  . 
New  Teituneot  . 
ChDrch  Hiitoiy  . 
Hirtorj  of  B«Ugioii 
Theology  .... 
Sodal  QueitioDB  . 


This  increasing  association  of  the  Divinity  School  with  other 
courses  of  advanced  study  has  brought  with  it  new  problems  of 
adjustment,  and  suggests  new  ways  of  usefulness.  Registration  "of 
students  for  theological,  philosophical,  and  sociolc^cal  studies  may 
be  made  with  almost  equal  convenience  in  the  Divinity  School  or  tlie 
Graduate  School.  Both  have  the  same  fee  and  the  same  standards 
of  work,  and  students  in  either  department  may  elect  courses  in  the 
other.     A  friendlv  imderstanding  has,  therefore,  been  entered  upon 
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which  provides  that  snch  registration  shall  be  made,  subject  to  tbe 
preference  of  the  Btadent,  on  the  basis  of  professional  traiolDg  and 
intention.  A  stndent  educated  for  the  miniatry,  and  entering  the 
University  to  equip  himself  for  a  more  effective  ministry,  is  recom- 
mended to  register  in  the  Divinity  School;  while  a  student  whose 
IHOfesaional  purpose  is  philosophy  or  teaching  is  directed  ta  tbe 
Gradaate  School,  even  though  his  studies  may  lie  within  tbe  enrri- 
culum  of  the  Divinity  School.  This  adjustment,  which  is  not  without 
difficultieB  in  detail,  has  been  generously  promoted  by  tbe  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

A  second  innovation  which  is  likely  to  have  increasing  importance 
in  tlie  history  of  the  School  is  tbe  resort  to  its  Instonction  of  mature 
Students  who  have  already  b^un  their  professional  life.  Tbe 
Graduate  School,  in  addition  to  students  proceeding  directly  from 
College  to  the  higher  degrees,  registei-s  a  considerable  group  of 
students  who  have  a  year  of  absence  from  their  professional  work, 
or  who  are  pausing  at  the  University  between  one  appointment  and 
another.  Tbe  same  class  of  students  now  begins  to  turn  to  the 
Divinity  School.  Settled  pastors  who  find  their  professional  training 
inadequate  or  misdirected ;  ministers  who  realize  that  they  must 
force  themselves  to  systematic  study  if  they  are  to  give  effective 
service ;  candidates  who  are  pausing  between  one  settlement  and 
another  for  intellectual  refreshment,  turn  to  tbe  Divinity  School  for 
encouragement  and  instruction.  These  students  should  not  disar- 
range the  present  plan  of  the  School  to  give  a  systematic  training  of 
three  years  leading  to  a  d^ree;  but  this  new  group  of  scholars 
testifies  to  a  bealttiy  recognition  of  the  new  demands  of  scholarship 
on  Uie  Christian  ministry,  and  tbe  curriculum  of  tbe  School  should 
take  account  of  these  new  needs. 

Tbe  forty  students  enrolled  in  the  year  1902-03  were  distributed 
as  follows :  — 

Bendent  GntdnUei 17 

Senior  Clua 7 

Middle  ClasB 4 

Janior  C1*m 7 

Sped*]  StodenU _6 

ToUl to 
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Twenty-three  colleges  were  represented  ss  follows :  — 

Antioch  College 1       BoUiiu  College 1 

BbUi  College I      Sinpson  College 1 

Bowdoin  College 1       SoDthem  UnlTerdtj 1 

Brown  TJoiveraiV 8  nniveni^  of  Toronto    ....    1 

Dutmonth  College 1      Trinity  College 1 

Geneva  College I      Tafia  College 1 

Harvard  UniTerrily 8      Yalparaiio  College 1 

Kenjron  College 1       Wesleran  Univerrity 1 

nniverritj  of  Maine 1       Tale  nniverti^ 1 

UnJTBrtity  of  MUioari  ....  1  TT 

Monnt  Union  Ccdlege    ....  1  „          ,            . 

1.  ui     ^       ^  ,.  ,  Counted  more  than  once    .   .   .    S 

Hoblenberg  CoU^e 1                                                             

UniTeraity  of  FemujWania  .   .  1  80 

Qneen'*  DniverBity 1 


Seventeen  theologicftl  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows :  — 


Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Allegheny  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theoli^cal  Seminary 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 

Boiton  Univenity 

TTniTerdty  of  Chicago  . 

CoDCOrdia  Theological  Seminary 

Christian  BlbUoa  InMltnte .   .    . 

Theological  Seminary,  Bvai^eUcal  LnthenHi  Chorcb,  PhiladelpliU,  Fa.  . 

Garrett  Biblical  Inititnta 

Harrard  Univenity 

Meadvllle  TheoU^cal  S<^ool 

Newton  Theological  InititnUoii 

Divinil?  School  of  the  Proteitant  Epiacopal  Chnrch  in  Philadelphia  .   .   . 

Qneen's  Unireni^ 

St.  Lawrence  Univerrity 

Tnftt  CoUege     

Tanderbilt  Univerri^ 


Connted  more  than  o 


Fire  members  of  the  School  were  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
S.T.B.,  and  fonr  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 

A  Summer  School  was  held,  as  in  the  four  preceding  years,  from 
Jnly  7  to  July  23;  the  entire  series  of  forty-fire  lectures  beii^ 
devoted  to  the  subject:  "Principles  of  Education  in  the  WoA 
of  the  Church."  The  Faculty  of  the  School  was  reinforced  by 
representatives  of  Dartmouth  College,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Northwestern  University,  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  and  by 
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the  Eev.  Samuel  M.  CrotherB,  D.D.    The  five  BeBsions  of  the  School 
have  had  the  following  record  of  attendance :  — 

Men.  WomiiD.  ToUl. 

1899 9e  9  lOG 

1900 63  S  64 

1901 84  6  89 

1B02 74  4  78 

1903 U  4  S8 


The  distribution  by  denomlDatiODs,  in  the  case  of  mtniBtera  attend- 
ing in  the  five  yeara,  was  as  follows :  — 


P 

i 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 
1 

i 

i 

i 

li 

] 

1899  ...  . 

37 

17 

18 

14 

G 

8 

1900  .  .  .  . 

IT 

6 

S 

14 

6 

8 

a 

1901  ...  . 

28 

12 

11 

14 

6 

2 

10 

1 

1 

i9oa  .  .  .  . 

38 

7 

IS 

S 

S 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1908  .... 

21 

4 

10 

£ 

S 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Courses  of  Inatraction  offered  in  the 
School  in  the  year  1902-03.  With  each  coarse  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  stadents  electing  it  from  the  Divinity  School,  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  and  from  the  Collie.  There  is  appended  to  the  list  of 
regular  courses  a  list  of  the  lectures  of  the  Summer  School.  Almost 
all  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Summer  School  attended  all  ita 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THEOLOGY, 
PrafeMor  G.  F.  Moobb.  —  TweUe  lectaiet  (Jlrtt  htUf^ear) .     (Not  oonntad  for 
B  degree.)  6  Di». 

OLD   TESTAMENT. 
1.  Dr.  Hinrai.  —  Hebrew.       DsTidioo's   Introdoctoiy    Hebrew    Qtmanux. 
ExpUnation  of  parti  of  Oenede  and  of  the  Fealm-book.  S  Col. 

3.  ProfeMOT  Ltom.  —  Hebrew  (second  coone) — STOtu.     iDterpretaUan  of 
pane  of  the  Propheta  and  the  Poetical  Books.     TextH^Ucitin. 

8  DiT.,  2  Col. 
9V-  Dr.  HiTHM-— Hebrew  (cooiie  for  M^rMding).     fftUf-courre. 
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i\f.  Dr.  HiTKEs.  —  Jewub  Aramaic.  KaotEich'B  Bibliicb-Anuiuiiacbe  Onnt- 
matik.  —  Interpretation  of  parte  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targami.  Half- 
eourte.  8  Dit.,  1  Col. 

4.  ProfeBBor  Ltoh.  —  Hiitory  of  iBrael,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of 
Jerasalem  bj  the  Romans.     Tezt-booki,  lectures,  and  theses.  40  Col. 

6.  Piofesaor  O.  F.  Mooas.  —  HiRor?  of  Hebrew  Literatore.         7  DIt.,  i  Col. 


T.  Dr.  Hatrbs. — Aesyrian.  hjoa't  Aatjrima  Mannal.  Delitzsch's  Assjrian 
Grammar.    Delitzsch's  Aatyriicbe  Leaeatiicke  (ed.  i). 

I  Di».,  1  Gr.,  S  Col. 

8.  Professor  LroM.  —  Assjiriaa  (secood  conrae).  Delllsscb's  Ass;iian  Gram- 
mar,    The  Chaldean  Epic.    Letters  and  CommerdaL  Documents.     3  Di* . 

SO.  Reaearch  conrses.  The  innmctora  will  arrange  and  superrise  for  an^ 
properljr  prepared  atodent  a  tine  of  special  stod;  on  sacb  topic  as  ma;  be 
agreed  on.  8  Div. 

The  Semilic  Conference  held  meetiDga  twice  a  month  throaghont  the  academic 
year.  The  subject  for  1903-03  waa  The  Relationa  between  Egypt  and  Canaan. 
There  were  essajs  and  discuaaiona.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  letters  from 
foreign  correspondents  were  read  from  time  to  time,  and  notes  were  presented 
calling  attention  to  new  publications,  to  travels,  explorations,  and  diacoreriea, 
and  to  additioua  to  the  Semilic  MuBcum  and  the  Semitic  Library.  The  meetingt 
were  held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 

S.  Aaat.  Professor  Bopbb. — Introdnction  to  the  Stndy  of  the  New  Testament. — 
Finf  half-ytar :  The  origin  and  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
Second  half-sear :  The  leaching  of  Jeaue  Christ,  and  the  theological  aad 
ethical  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  Writers.  7  Dir.,  6  Col. 

6  'kf.  Asat.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  ~  Selected 
portions,     ffaif-eourie.  4  Div.,  1  Col, 

Thf.  Asst.  Professor  Ropbb.  — The  Apostolic  Age.— Study  of  the  Ads  of  the 
AposUea.     Sa^-eoarie.  8  Dir.,  1  Gr.,  1  Col. 

8.  Aast.  Profeaaor  Ropaa.  — The  EpisUes  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portione. 

8  DJT.,  1  Col. 


14  'kf.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  —  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  New  T 

Canon  in  its  relation  to  the  rise  of  the  CathoUc  Church  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  history  of  the  Dogma.    SiUf-eaurte.  3  Di*. 

SShf.  Dr.  HiTNEB.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  —  Kodiger's  Chreatomathia 
Syriaca  (ed.8).  The  Peabitto  veraion  of  the  New  Testament.  Ilaif- 
eourie.  4  Dix.,  1  Col. 

SO.  Asat.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Advanced  study  and  reaearcb.  1  DiT. 
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CHURCH   HISTORY. 


1.  Frofeuor  Emebtoii.  —  General  Chnrch  EitUtrj  to  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
taenth  Cenlury .  8  Div.,  2  Or.,  6  Col. 

6.  Frofeaior  Bksstoh.  —  BUtoiy  of  Christian  Thonght,  coniidered  in  iti  rela- 
tion to  the  preTailing  philoiophj  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  Sixteenth  Centarj.  8  Dii.,  S  Or.,  1  Col. 

Bif.  PratewoT   Emektoh.  —  Selected  Topici  from  the  Canon  Law.      SeUf- 

90.  Profeisor  Emertoh.  —  Advaoced  (tiidj  and  reaeareb. 
i.  PnfeMor  O.  F.  UooBR.  —  Hialoty  of  Religion*  in  Outline. 

11  DiT.,  a  Gr.,  43  Col. 

THEOLOGY. 
1.  Pcofessor  Fbhn.  —  Oatlinea  of  ChiitdsD  Theology.  9  Div. 

2'kf.  Profeaaor  FBitn.  —  New  England  Theology,     ffalf-eaurte.  S  Div. 

S'h./.  Frofeuor  Fehh.— Typical Systenu of  Chriitian Theology.    Balftount. 

8  DiT. 

e.  FrofMior  B.  C.  Mookb.  — The  Hinory  of  Chiiitian  Thought  since  Kant, 

inclnding  a  diacassion  of  the  preaent  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 

thonght.  ft  DiT.,  1  Or.,  1  Col. 

SOCIAL   QUESTIONS. 

1.  Profeaaor    Piabodt.  —  Introductory   course.      The   Ethics   of  the   Social 

Qaealion*.  —  The  modem  social  qneationi :   Charity,  the  Family,  Temper^ 

aoce,  and  rarious  phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical 

theory.  —  Lectuiss,  spedal  researches,  aud  required  reading. 

7  Div.,  4  Or.,  123  Col, 

W.  ProfeHor  Pbabodt. — Sociological  Seminary.     Subject  for  ttie  year:  The 

Ethics  of  Jeras  Chnst.  13  DIt.,  1  Bad. 

HOMILETICS   AND   PASTORAL   CARE. 
Ihf.  A*«t.  Professor  Hale. — The  structure  aud  analysis  of  sermons.    Ba(f- 

amru.  3  DIt. 

3.  Profeaaora  Peabodt,  E.  C.  Moobe,  and  Fehh,  and  Asst.  Profeisor  Hai.b. 

—  Each  student  write*  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are 

preached  l>efore  the  class  and  criticized  by  students  and  instructor  [In 

Appleton  Chapel],  and  the  rest  are  criticized  by  the  instructor  privately. 

Thia  coarse  may  be  taken  twice.  IT  Dir. 

t*\f.  Ami.  Professor  Hale.  —  The  Minister  m  FMtor,  and  the  Direction  of 

Cbtirch  ActiTities.     Half-eov/rit.  3  Dir. 

4'JI/>  ProfeMor  Pbxbodt. — The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  History  of 

CbriMian  Preaching.     Balf-tonru.  b  Dit. 

S'V-  A**t.  Professor  Ham.  — The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  New  Testunent. 

Half-Murte.  I  Dir. 

S'V-  ^Mt.  Profeaior  Hau.  —  The  Bomiietical  Use  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Eaif-^ewrt.  4  Div. 
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ELOCUTION. 


1.  Mr.  Hills.  — Voice  Training,  sjid  the  Elements  of  Form  In  Speaking.  In 
cluses  of  three  or  four.  Prepsrmtoij  to  Coarse  3.  (Mot  counted  for  • 
degree.)  6  Dit. 

i\f.  Mr.  WnTTBR.  —  Sermon  Delivery,  Scriptare  Heading,  Oral  Diictuijon. 
Half-eenyrt.  8  Wt. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

ProfesBor  H.  H.  Hobnx.  —  Fonr  lectnrea :  The  FonndaUons  of  Edocation. 

ReT.  S.  U.  Cbothebs,  D.D.  —  Fonr  lectares:  (1)  Modem  EdncaIion»l  Ideii* 
and  their  Effect  npoB  Beligioas  Edacatlon.  (2)  The  Heuiing  of  HJetori- 
cal  CoDtinnit?.  (8)  EdnoMion  and  Natnral  I^ety .  (4)  The  Educational 
Piiadple  of  Correlation. 

ProfeesorF.  A.  Chbistie.  —  Three  lectures:  Canvenion  and  Chriatian  Nhhok 
as  ninitrated  in  the  Histoiy  of  the  New  England  Churches. 

ProfeuoT  G.  A.  Cob, —  Six  lectoree  :  The  FrobleiuB  of  Beligioas  Education. 

ProfeBBOr  6.  B.  Fostxb.  — Six  lectoreB :  Authority  and  iti  Educational  Value  in 
the  HiMOTy  of  CbriBtianity. 

ProfeMor  E,  Embbtoh.  —  Fire  lectares:  The  Hateriala  and  Hethodi  of  the 
Study  of  Chorcb  Hislory. 

pTofeMor  G.  F.  Moons.  —  Four  lectures :  CoTrent  Theological  IJterature. 


Professor  E.  Halb.  —  Three  lectures :  Homiletical  Study :   The  Sermon  a 
Mount;  The  Parables;  The  Letters  of  Paul. 


Professor  F.  G.  PsjiBaDy. —Two  lectures:  The  Keligion  of  an  Educated  Man. 

Dnring  the  year  from  October  1,  1902,  through  September  30, 
1903,  there  were  added  to  the  Library  306  Tolumee  and  21  pam- 
phlets by  purchase,  aad  288  TolameB  and  626  pamphlets  b;  |^ft. 
October  1,  1903,  there  were  in  the  Library  38,236  volumes  and 
8,850  pamphlets.  During  the  year  715  titles  were  catalogued  in  the 
author  catalogue  and  654  titles  in  the  subject  catal<^e.  There 
were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  1,181  volumes,  from  the 
stack  for  hall  use  415  volumes,  from  the  reserved  books  for  over- 
night use  884  volumes. 
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Early  in  the  year  tbe  addition  to  the  Library  boilding  was  com- 
pleted. This  addition  gives  two  comfortable  rooms,  one  for  the  use 
of  the  Librarian  and  Secretaiy,  the  other  for  the  Library  AsaistaDtB. 
These  have  added  very  much  to  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  the 
wdA.  The  readii^-room  is  now  reserved  for  its  proper  uaes,  except 
for  the  delivery  desk,  as  It  Is  no  longer  neceseary  to  use  one  of  the 
alooves  for  catalt^ning  porpoeea.  The  Secretary  now  has  a  con- 
venient room  with  proper  privacy  instead  of  the  inconvenience  and 
pablicity  of  a  desk  in  the  stack.  The  basement  of  tbe  addition 
oonneote  directly  with  the  stack  and  has  shelving  room  for  abont 
4,000  volumes. 

FRANCIS  Q.  PKABODY,  Dean. 
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To  THE   PBSaiDENT    OF   THE    UMTTERflmr : 

Snt, — I  have  the  houor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1902-03. 

The  table  on  pages  166,  167  gives  the  coarsee  of  study  and 
instmction  during  the  year,  the  text^books  used,  the  number  of 
exercises   per  week   in   each  course,  and   the  number  of  students 


T«. 

Whalf 
No.  of 
Stndeau. 

TaUlaT 

HWTBJlJ 

Urulu. 

GndiuMt 
ofMhor 
ColkBci' 

■S!.. 

ij^"* 

No.ofCoU 
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who  offered  themselvee  for  examinatdon  in  e&ch  courae  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  October  1,  1902,  to  October  1, 
1908,  8,392  bound  volumee  and  440  pamphlets  were  added  to  the 
library.  The  library  contained,  October  1,  1903,  about  75,800 
volames  and  7,000  pamphlets. 

The  exceptionally  large  addition  to  our  books  in  the  paat  year 
is  doe  to  two  notable  gifts  from  Mr.  Learned  Hand  and  from  Mr. 
Edmund  James  Drifton  Goxe. 

Mr.  Hand,  who  graduated  at  the  School  in  1896,  gave  to  the 
library  1,420  volumes  from  the  library  of  his  father,  the  late  Samuel 
Hand,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  this  gift  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  boobs  belonged  at  one  time  to  two  other 
eminent  New  York  lawyers,  Esek  Cowen  and  Nicholas  Hill.  This 
gift  was  especially  welcome  as  coining  from  au  alumnus  of  the 
School. 

To  Mr.  Coxe,  an  alumnus  of  tiie  Soientiflc  School,  we  are  indebted 
for  his  gift  of  the  law  library  of  his  father,  the  late  Brinton  Coxe, 
ooDsisting  of  8,225  volumes  and  92  pamphlets,  and  containing  many 
rare  volumes  of  English,  American,  Roman,  and  Canon  law.  Mr, 
Coxe'e  gift,  by  far  the  largest  and  niost  valuable  gift  of  books 
ever  received  by  the  School,  includes  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the 
decisions  of  tbe  Bota  Rcmiana,  which  will  always  be  one  of  the 
^tinotions  of  our  library. 

The  table  on  p^e  164  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  durit^ 
tbe  last  thirty-two  years,  in  the  number  of  the  students,  the  number 
aod  percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  collies 
represented  by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will 
be  slightly  iucreaaed  by  lat«r  entries. 

The  number  of  non-graduates,  48,  Is  somewhat  misleading.  Thirty- 
■iz  of  these  are  Harvard  College  Seni(H«,  on  leave  of  absence  and 
registered  in  the  Law  School,  of  whom  81  have  completed  the  work 
tor  the  degree  of  A.6.,  and  5  are  deficient  only  in  college  admission 
requiremente.  If  these  36  seniors  be  transferred  to  the  College 
(graduate  column,  we  have  728  graduates,  and  the  percentage  of 
college  graduates  rises  from  94  to  99. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gain  in  the  number  of  students  in  the 
current  year  exceeds  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Not  less  interest- 
ing is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  represented  in  the 
School.  This  growth  of  the  School  seems  not  to  be  traceable  to 
any  special  or  temporary  cause,  but  to  be  the  result  of  a  spreading 
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confidence  in  our  standards  and  methods  as  illustrated  in  our  gradu- 
ates. Another  evidence  of  this  confidence  is  the  growing  disposition 
of  other  law  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  Southern 
Stat«8  to  adopt  oar  curricalum,  methods,  and  collections  of  cases. 

Austin  Hall  is  now  mnch  too  small  both  for  our  etudeate  and  for 
our  books.  20,000  Tolumea  of  the  library  are  now  shelved  in  the 
annex  of  Lawrence  Hall.  The  School  must  suffer  unleea  the  enlarge- 
ment of  oar  accommodatioQB  is  b^nn  without  fortiier  delay. 

With  the  recent  chaage  in  tiie  requirements  for  admissi(»i  to  the 
Medical  School,  that  School,  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School, 
and  the  Graduate  School  have  become  coordinate  departments  of 
the  University.  The  stDdente  in  each  of  these  professional  schools 
are  coll^^  graduates,  and  the  curriculum  in  each  is  not  less  than 
three  years.  The  degree  conferred  by  these  Schools,  representing 
the  same  amount  of  collegiate  and  profesBional  training,  would 
naturally  be  of  the  same  rank  in  point  of  form  as  well  as  in  sub- 
stance. But  this  desirable  uniformity  does  not  exist.  The  gi-ad- 
oates  of  the  Medical  School  and  Graduate  School  receive  a  doctor's 
degree,  while  the  graduates  of  the  Law  School  and  Divinity  School 
receive  a  bachelor's  degree.  Academic  propriety  seems  to  require 
that  the  graduates  of  each  of  these  schools  should  receive  the 
doctor's  degree.  But  the  su^ested  change  is  desirable  for  other 
reasons  than  mere  uniformity.  If  the  standards  of  a  professional 
school  are  so  b^h  tJiat  graduation  means  tiie  suocessfal  completion 
of  a  collegiate  as  well  as  a  professional  course,  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  University  to  emphasize  tlus  high  standard  by  a  d^ree 
which,  from  its  form,  suggests  that  it  is  a  second  degree.  As  a 
matter  of  justice  it  is  difflcult  to  defend  the  present  discrimioation 
i^^ainst  the  graduates  in  law  and  divinity.  On  Conunencement  Day 
the  graduate  in  law  is  already  authorized  to  wear  the  doctor's  gown. 
Is  he  any  the  less  entitled  to  the  doctor's  degree? 

JAMES  BARB  AMES,  Dean. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

To  IBB   PBBSIDOn'   0¥   THE   TJMIVZRSnr :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  or  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the  faoDor  to 
sabmit  the  following  report  for  tiie  academic  year  1902-03. 

Id  the  report  of  laat  year  the  name  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Wood  was 
Moidentally  omitted  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
appointed  by  the  President  on  the  location  and  cooatniction  of  the 
new  bnildinga  of  the  Medical  School.  He  served  on  this  committee, 
and  was  anbeequently  appointed  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  on 
the  Building  for  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemiatiy,  as  appears 
in  the  report. 

The  fee  for  the  fourth  year  in  the  Medical  School  for  all  students 
entitled  to  be  classified  as  fourth-year  students,  who  have  also  been 
membera  of  the  School  for  three  full  years,  has  for  many  years  been 
one  hundred  dollars,  with  a  graduation  fee  of  thirty  dollars. 
Students  entering  the  School  after  the  academic  year  1902-OS  will 
be  charged  a  fee  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  fourth  year,  and  will 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  a  graduation  fee. 

A  Students'  Health  Committee  has  been  appointed  from  the 
teachers  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  the  members  of  which 
can  be  consulted  by  the  students  on  matters  pertaining  to  personal 
bealdt  and  hygienic  surroundings.  The  Committee  oonsista  of  Drs. 
H.  C.  Ernst,  J.  J.  Putnam,  E.  H.  Smith,  J.  B.  Blake,  and  G.  S.  C. 
Badger. 

The  name  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  has  been  changed  to 
that  of  Committee  on  Scholanhips  and  Students'  Aid,  and  the  scope 
of  woric  assigned  to  its  members  has  been  correspondingly  enlaiged. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  141  men  were  reconomended 
to  the  Corporation  for  degrees,  as  follows :  — 

Medical  School  .  .  J  P«  «» «!•«««  ■>' M.D 98 

I        ■•         "         "       timlaudt.  .   .    31 

l>ent*l  School    .  .  /F«'««ed«8«e  <»'»M.D 2S 

I  "  "  "  eu«  lavdt  .  .  6 
Total 141 

The  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study  and  the  Committee  cm 
Medical  Education,  acting  as  a  Joint  committee,  have  held  nuuay 
meetings  to  perfect  the  plans  outlined  in  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  of 
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Medicine,  establishing  an  elective  fourth  je&r.  This  change  applies 
to  the  class  which  entered  in  the  fall  of  1902,  and  the  firet-jear 
instructioQ  of  this  class,  now  just  completed,  was  based  on  the  new 
arraDgemeDt.  During  the  second  term  of  the  year  Patholi^cal 
Chemiatty  was  taught  in  addition  to  I^ysiological  Chemistry,  tiie 
former  having  been  originally  a  second-year  subject.  Changes  in 
the  Becoud-year  curriculum  have  been  airanged  for  the  coming  year 
to  conform  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  fourth  year. 

WILLIAM  L.  BICHABDSON,  Dean. 
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THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THE   FBESIDENT   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY  ; 

Sot,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1902-03. 

The  Administrative  Board  was  constitated  as  follows :  Drs.  W.  L. 
Biohardson,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  S.  Wood,  F.  C.  Shattack,  W.  F. 
Whitney,  C.  M.  6reen,  C.  Harrington,  F.  Dexter,  and  F.  B.  Mallory. 

The  Departments  of  Sui^ry,  Clinical  Sargery,  and  Orthopedic 
Surgery  have  been  organized  into  a  Division  of  Sui^ry  for  adminia- 
trstive  purposes  and  to  obtain  coordinate  action  in  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  Surgery. 

An  examination  in  elementary  oi^anic  chemistry  hae  been  added 
to  the  requirements  for  odmisBion,  to  take  effect  in  and  after 
September,  1907. 

Drs.  J.  C.  Warren,  W.  F.  Whitney^  C.  S.  Minot,  F.  B.  Mallory, 
and  W.  B.  Cannon  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  an 
exhibit  from  the  Medical  School  at  the  St.  Louie  Exposition  in  1904. 

BnildiTtff.  —  The  only  change  of  importance  which  has  been  made 
in  the  Medical  School  building  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  ventilating  apparatus.  The  flues  connecting  with 
the  hoods  in  the  various  laboratories  in  the  main  building  have  been 
connected  by  means  of  pipes  with  the  ventilating  fan,  which  was 
formerly  used  only  for  ventilating  the  dissecting  room.  This 
measure  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  erection  of  a  high  building 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Exeter  street.  It  was  found  after  this 
building  was  erected  that,  with  westerly  winds,  it  was  impoBsible  to 
ventilate  the  laboratory  hoods. 

The  Massachusetts  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  has  placed  in  the  Medical  School 
building  a  bronze  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Zabdiel  Boylston 
Adams,  A.B.,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  School  in  1653. 

Anatomy,  — During  the  past  year  many  valuable  specimens  have 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  variations  of  bones  of  the  wrist  and 
ankle;  and  an  element  in  the  wrist  (the  aubcapilatvm)  has  been 
observed  which  had  never  before  been  found  distinct,  but  always  as 
a  part  of  the  oa  magtium.  This  collection  promises  to  become,  if  it 
is  not  already,  second  only  to  that  of  the  late  Professor  Pfitzner,  of 
Strassbu^.  A  series  of  shoulder  blades,  with  large  descriptive 
labels,  have  been  arranged  as  a  model  for  the  exhibition  of  special 
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ooUectioDB  in  museumB.  Some  curione  epecimeiiB  of  anomslieB  of 
other  parte  have  also  been  added.  The  demonBtrattn-,  Dr.  John 
Warren,  has  made  several  excellent  preparations;  and  the  seta  of 
frozen  sections  are  increasing. 

An  Anatomical  Besearch  Fnnd  has  been  started  during  the  year 
lor  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses,  which  seem  to  be  constantly 
growing  heavier,  of  carrying  on  original  work,  and  of  publishing  and 
distributing  reports  of  such  work. 

The  observations  which  have  been  going  on  for  several  years  on 
certain  sexual  characteristica  of  bones  are  nearly  completed,  fuid  the 
results  will  soon  be  published. 

The  followiug  list  of  pablications  represents  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  department :  — 

An  example  of  a  proposed  arrangement  of  Hpecimens  at  a  single 
structure  (or  museums.  By  Frofessor  Thomas  Dwight.  The  Journal  of 
Medical  Research,  May,  1908. 

Problems  of  clinical  anatomy.  By  Professor  Thomas  Dwiqht.  Pro- 
ceedxTtgt  of  the  MassachttseOs  Medical  Socieiy,  1903,  and  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  July  SO,  1903. 

The  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  to  the  jejunum  and  ileum. 
By  Professor  Thohas  Dwiqht.     AwU.  Ameiger,  Bd.  XXIII,  1908. 

A  case  of  hour-glass  stomach  observed  in  sitd.  By  Professor  Thouas 
DwiOHT.     American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1903. 

The  development  of  the  Paraphyaia  in  the  common  fowl.  By  Associate 
Professor  Frankun  Dexter.  American  Journal  of  AncUomy,  Vol.  II, 
No.  1. 

The  anatomy  of  the  inferior  ethmoidal  turbinate  bone  with  particular 
reference  to  cell  formation:  surgical  importance  of  such  ethmoid  cells. 
By  Dr.  H.  A.  LothrOp.     AnniOs  of  Surgery,  May,  1903. 

Measurements  for  operating-distances  in  the  nose.  By  Dr.  H.  P.Moshbb. 
Anttali  of  Surgery,  October,  1902. 

The  anatomy  of  the  operatjon  of  reaching  the  ethmoid  cells  through 
the  antrum.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Mosher.  American  Journal  of  Ihe  Medical 
Sciences,  October,  1902. 

The  anatomy  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  and  the  method  of  approaching  it 
from  the  antrum.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  MoSher.  The  Laryngoscope,  March, 
1903. 

The  role  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  hip  joint.  By  Dr.  S.  W.  Ali.en. 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  9,  1903. 

Notes  on  the  development  of  the  pharynx  after  birth.  By  Professor 
Thomas  Dwioht.  Annals  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology, 
Vol.  XI,  November,  1902. 
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Physiology. — There  have  beeo  published  the  following  papers 
cont&iniDg  investigatioDa  by  the  laboratory  staff :  — 

Farther  obeervations  on  the  morementa  of  the  stomach  and  intestjoee. 
By  Dr.  W.  B.  Camkoh.  The  Amtrican  Jotimai  of  Phytiology,  1908, 
Vol.  Vin.  pp.  21,  22. 

The  tonuA  of  heart  muscle.  By  Associate  Professor  W.  T.  Fobteb. 
The  Atnerican  JourncU  of  I^ytiology,  1908,  Tol.  VIII,  p.  26. 

New  induclorium,  kymograph,  heart  lever,  heavy  muscle  lever,  and 
square  rheochord.  By  Associate  PiofesBor  W.  T.  Portee.  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Physiology,  1903,  Vol.  Vni,  pp.  36-11. 

Physiology  at  Harvard.  By  Associate  Frofeesor  W.  T.  Porteb. 
Second  ediljon.     The  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1908,  pp.  110. 

Experiments  for  students  In  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  By  Associate 
Professor  W.  T.  Pohtee.  Third  edition.  The  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1903,  pp.  117. 

ObservatiouH  on  the  mechanics  of  digestion.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon. 
The  Journal  of  the  American  iledieal  Agtoeiation,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  749-758. 

Salivary  digestion  in  the  stomach.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon  and  3fr. 
H.  F.  DAT.  The  American  Journal  of  mytiology,  1903,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  28, 
and  Vol.  IX,  pp.  396-416. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  vasomotor  nenrons  In  surgical  shock.  By  Associ- 
ate Professor  W.  T.  Pobtkb  and  Dr.  W.  C.  QuraBT.  The  Boston  Medicai 
and  Surgical  Jovmat,  Vol.  CXUX,  No.  17,  October  22,  1903. 

HiUology  and  Embryology. — The  equipment  for  the  elementary 
ioBtractioii  has  been  improTed,  particularly  in  the  quality  and  number 
of  the  microscopical  preparations  furnished  to  students.  The  sections 
of  pig  and  chick^i  embryos  furnished  to  each  student  are  worthy  of 
special  mention.  For  several  years  a  few  new  microscopes  have  been 
added  anonally,  and  it  became  possible  this  year  for  the  first  time  to 
give  all  the  students  instruments  of  the  best  quality.  The  course 
was  conducled  by  Dfb.  Bremer  and  Lewis,  Frofeasor  Minot  being 
absent  on  a  half-year's  leave. 

The  embryok^cal  collection  has  been  increased  by  143  new  series 
of  sections  of  embryos,  which  brings  the  total  number  of  series  up 
to  695.  About  600  mora  series  will  complete  the  original  plan  and 
raider  the  collection  fairly  representative  of  the  early  development 
of  the  principal  types  of  vertebrates.  It  is  already  used  as  a  basis 
of  research,  and  as  a  means  of  confirming  discoveries  announced 
from  other  laboratories.  Professor  Hinot  during  hia  absence  worked 
at  the  Zodlogical  Station  at  Naples,  and  obtained  there  a  large 
number  of  early  stages  of  Amphioxus,  Petriwayzon,  and  Torpedo. 
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which  will  go  far  towards  completing  the  repreaeatation  of  fish  types 
in  the  collection. 

Mr.  Ewing  Taylor,  aided  by  the  Austin  Fund,  has  been  engaged 
in  preparing,  in  collaboratioa  with  Professor  Minot,  the '^Normal 
plcUes  "  on  the  rabbit,  to  form  part  of  Professor  Eeibel's  "  NorTnen- 
tafeln."  Good  prepress  baa  been  made.  The  work  will  be  published 
at  Jena,  by  Grustav  Fischer.  Other  researches  havb  been  carried  on 
by  Professor  W.  A.  Locy,  of  Northwestern  University,  and  by  Drs. 
Bremer,  Lewis,  and  Warren. 

The  following  pubUcations  liave  appeared :  — 

A  Laborotoiy  Text-book  of  Embiyologj.  Bj  Profeaeor  Charles  3. 
MiNOT.  Square  8to,  pp.  380.  P.  Blokiston's  Son  &  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Neurenteric  canals,  and  Proamnion.  By  Professor  Chakles  8.  MinOT. 
Buck's  Reference  Handbook.     (In  press.) 

Development  of  the  lung  in  the  opossum.  By  Dr.  J.  L.  Bremek. 
American  Journal  of  Anatomy. 

The  gross  anatomy  of  a  IS  mm.  pig.  By  I>r.  F.  T.  Lewis.  American 
Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  II,  pp.  211-226. 

Umbilical  Cord,  and  Yolk-aack.  By  Dr.  F.  T.  Lewis.  Buck's  Befer- 
ence  Eandbook.     (In  press.) 

The  library  has  become  quite  extensive,  tie  private  oollectaon  of 
embryological  literature  of  the  Professor  in  chaige  having  been 
deposited  in  the  laboratory,  and  made  accessible  to  advanced 
workers.  The  School  subscriltes  to  journals,  and  there  have  been 
added  twenty-six  otiiers,  and  a  collection  of  about  6,000  pamphlete, 
all  catalogued.  A  large  majority  of  modem  embryological  publi- 
cations  may  at  present  be  consulted  in  the  laboratory  itself.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  provision  for  continuing  this  arrangement  has 
not  been  made  in  the  new  building. 

Bacteriology. — No  marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
instruction  given  in  the  department.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  the  form  of  instruction  has  been  copied  in  two  other 
medical  schools  so  far  as  possible,  the  manuscript  "laboratory 
exereisee"  having  been  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
courses  upon  it. 

Dr.  Hibbert  W.  Hill  has  been  added  to  the  force  of  the  depart- 
ment as  Instructor  in  Bacteriolt^y,  with  the  understanding  that  what 
instruction  he  may  be  called  upon  to  give  will  be  of  a  graduate 
nature. 
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Professor  H.  C.  Ernst  has  pnbliBhed  a  small  volume,  *'Hodera 
Theories  of  Bacterial  Immunity,"  baaed  upon  a  short  coarse  of  lec- 
torea  given  by  request  to  ttie  second  class.  He  has  continued  the 
editorship  of  The  Journal  of  Medical  Besearch,  and  has  taken  part 
in  and  exercised  saperrision  over  many  of  the  following  pieces  of 
woifc:  — 

Langdon  Frothingham,  H.D.V.,  has  published  the  following; 
*'  Foot  and  Houth  Disease,"  an  address  to  tlie  Maine  State  Dairy- 
men's Association  at  WaterviUe,  Maine,  Report  of  the  Commitaiwier 
of  Agrictdtwre  of  the  State  of  Maine,  1902;  "Foot  and  Month 
Disease,"  Sotton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  January  1,  190S. 

A  nomber  of  specimens  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  have  been 
added  to  the  Wat^ren  Museum. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Wolbach  has  completed  a  portion  of  his  work,  which  is 
ready  for  immediate  pnblication  in  3%«  Journal  of  Medical  Setearch. 
He  has  conducted  experiments  as  follows: — I.  Comparisons  of 
tuberculiaes  from  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  and  bovine  origin: 
(a)  SB  to  strength,  in  an  attempt  to  stimdardize  by  finding  the  mini- 
mallethal  dose  for  tuberculous  guinea  pigs;  (&)  as  to  the  therapeutic 
action  of  tuberculous  guinea  pigs.  II.  Comparisons  of  cultures  of 
tubercle  bacilli  of  human  and  bovine  sources  on  differeut  media  and 
at  different  ages. 

Dr.  Calvin  G,  Page  attended  the  Fourteenth  Medical  Congress  at 
Madrid,  and  represented  the  department  there. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Denny  completed  his  observations  on  the  "Morphology 
of  B.  diphtheriae,  B.  pseudo-diphtheriae,  and  B.  xerosis,"  which 
were  published  in  The  Jounal  of  Medical  Beeearch,  March,  190S, 
Vol.  IX,  p.  117. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt  has  published  an  article  "On  paratyphoid 
fever  and  its  complications,"  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
JoumaJ,  baaed  in  part  upon  work  done  in  this  department. 

Chemietry,  — Instruction  in  Chemistry  given  during  the  past  year 
to  the  second  class  was  the  same  as  that  given  the  previous  year; 
but  the  instruction  given  to  the  first  does  was  changed  very  decidedly, 
on  account  of  the  new  arrangement  of  courses  adopted  by  the  Faculty. 
By  this  new  arrangement  the  first  class  was  given  the  whole  of  its 
instruction  in  Physiological  Chemistry  daring  February  and  March 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hills.  During  April  and  May  the 
first  class  was  taught  Pathot<^cal  Chemistry  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Wood.  This  course  could  not  be  as  complete  as  that 
which  was  given  to  tiie  second  class,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
elective  course  in  Pathological  Chemistry  to  be  given  this  class 
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daring  its  fourth  year  will  make  op  for  this  deficiency.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  form  ao  opinion  in  regard  to  the  efficiencj  of  the 
instructloD  in  Fatholt^cal  Chemistry  Quder  this  new  arrangement 
until  tills  first  class  has  completed  its  fourth  year.  As  tite  instruc- 
tion  in  Pathological  Chemistry  was  given  during  April  and  May  to 
both  the  first  and  second  classes  siinultaneonsly,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  the  first  class  as  much  instruction  on  tliis  enbject  as  they 
will  have  hereafter,  on  account  of  lack  of  lecture-room  facilities. 
During  April  and  May  Dr.  Wood  gave  four  exercises  a  week  to  the 
second  class  on  Pathological  Chemistry,  and  only  three  hours  to  the 
first  class,  as  no  lecture  room  or  time  could  be  obtained.  Hereafter 
the  first  class  will  have  four  hours  a  week  in  Pathological  Chemistry 
in  the  lecture  room. 

Ad  article,  by  Dr.  Wood,  on  the  Medioo-L«gal  Examination  of 
Blood  and  Seminal  Stains  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  published 
soon  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Text-book  of  Legal  Medicine  and  Toxieology, 
by  Peterson  &  Haines. 

Etxj>erijaerUal  Pharmacology  and  TherapeuHct.  —  The  following 
represeotB  the  work  done  in  this  department  during  the  year :  — 

Ueber  Dnrchblutung  isolirter  Nieren  nnd  den  Elnfloss  defibrinirten 
Blntes  auf  die  Secretion  der  Nieren.  By  Drs.  Franz  Pfaff  and  M. 
Vejox-Ttrode.   Archiv.f.  Exper.  Pathol,  u.  Pharmacol,  1903,  Bd.  XLIX. 

RelatJon  between  pharmacological  action  of  drags  and  their  therapeuti- 
cal application.  By  Dr.  M.  Vkjux-TtbOdb.  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Associalum. 

Mercnrial  diuresis.  By  Dr.  M.  Vkjux-Tybode  and  Mr.  L.  Nbi^on. 
The  Journal  of  Medical  Beaearch,  August,  1903,  Vol.  X,  No.  1. 

On  the  influence  of  vaiiona  fats  on  the  formation  and  excretion  of 
oeetone.  By  Dr.  E.  P.  Joslin.  Transactions  of  Ansociaiion  of  AToeriean 
Physicians,  1903. 

A  new  method  of  performing  metabolism  experiments.  By  Mr.  Fbamcis 
McCbCDDEN.     The  Journal  of  Medical  Setearoh,  March,  1903. 

Eine  Methode  den  anorganischen  Stoftweohsel  zu  BtudJi:en.  By  Mr. 
Frascis  McCsdddkn.  Verhandlungen  des  Kongresses  fur  verwandte 
chemie,  Berlin,  May.  1903. 

A  atudy  of  the  condition  of  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  By  Mr.  Francis 
MgCbdoden.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  August,  1903. 

Pathology.  — The  department  is  now  enabled,  by  means  of  a  fund 
provided  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Bullard  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  t« 
develop  neuropathology  more  fully,  and  to  bring  it  in  closer  relaticai 
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with  general  pathology.  The  plans  now  developed  for  this  work  will 
be  on  trial  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  iavolve  (a)  the  examina- 
tion and  report  of  the  pathological  side  of  such  nerve  cases  as  the 
department  controls,  and  (b)  the  prosecution  of  research  both  on 
accepted  lines  (the  systam-diseases,  the  cellular  pathology  of  the 
oerebral  cortex,  and  studies  in  the  neurt^Ua  reaction)  and  on  soch 
original  lines  as  may  offer.  The  laboratory  also  offers  its  services 
in  the  investigation  of  material  from  institutions  and  in  assisting  the 
investigation  of  nervous  diseases. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  members 
of  the  department  on  small-poz  has  been  made.  Daring  the  epriog 
and  summer  Professor  G.  N.  Calkios,  of  Columbia  University,  has 
been  associated  with  members  of  the  department  in  this  work.  A  full 
report  embracing  the  anatomical  lesions  and  etiology  of  small-poz 
and  vaccinia  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will  appear  in  January. 
Papers  on  various  aspects  of  the  disease  were  read  by  Professor 
Councilman,  Dr.  M^rath,  and  Dr.  Brinckerhoff  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriol<^;ists  in  Washington  in 
Hay.  One  thousand  dollars  has  been  given  in  aid  of  the  work,  by 
an  unknown  donor,  and  two  fellowships  and  one  thousand  dollars  by 
tbe  Rookefeiler  Institute. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Christian  spent  the  summer  in  TiibiDgen  woiliiig  on 
leaootoxins  in  Professor  Krehl's  laboratory. 

The  following  pbpers  by  the  members  of  the  department  and  by 
men  working  under  them  in  the  Pathological  Laboratories  of  the 
School  and  the  Hospitals  have  been  published  daring  the  past  year :  — 

Blank-cartridge  wound  infected  with  tetanus  bacilli,  prompt  excision ; 
no  tetanus.  By  Dr.  John  Baxter  Bain.  Annab  of  Surgery,  1903, 
Vol.  XXXVn.  p.  899. 

Ring  bodies  (nuclear  remnantsP)  in  anaemic  blood.  By  Dr.  R.  C. 
Cabot.    The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  February,  1903,  Vol.  IV,  p.  15. 

A  study  of  the  urinary  analTSes  and  post-mortem  findings  in  five  hun- 
dred cases  oi  disease  affecting  the  kidneys.  By  I>r.  R.  C.  Cabot.  One 
of  the  Cartwright  Lectures  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  delivered  December  17,  1902. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  ot  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  wtth  iron.  By  Dr. 
H.  A.  Chbistian.     Medical  Library  and  Sistorieal  Journal,  Jnly,  1908. 

Neuroglia  tissue  and  ependymal  epithelium  in  teratoid  tumors.  By  Dr. 
H.  A.  Chbisttam.  Journal  of  the  American  Medieat  Association,  1903, 
Vol.  XLI.  p.  698. 

The  fats  (d  pneumcmic  exudations.  By  Dr.  H.  A.  Chkibtian.  The 
Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1903,  Vol.  X,  p.  109. 
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Taberculosia.  By  Profeseor  W.  T.  Codncilmam.  B^eretux  Handbook 
of  the  Medical  fieienees. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  etiology  at  variola.  By  Professor  W.  T. 
CoinfciuiAM,  and  Drs.  G.  B.  Maqkath  and  W.  R.  Bbinckebhoff.  The 
Joumai  of  Medical  Betearch,  1903,  Vol.  Dt,  p.  878. 

ObBeiTstions  on  the  distribntion  and  culture  of  the  chancroid  bBcillni. 
By  Dr.  LdjcOln  Davis.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Sesearch,  1903,  Vol.  IX. 
No.  4,  p.  401. 

Two  dueB  of  compleM  Bilateral  Duplication  of  the  areters.  By  Dr. 
A.  H.  Gould.  American  Joumai  of  Medical  Science,  IftOS,  Vol.  CLII, 
p.  428. 

The  diagnosis  of  gonorrheal  urethritis.  By  Dr.  A.  H.  Gonui.  The 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumai,  1908,  Vol.  CXLVIIl,  p.  41S. 

Eleven  acute  and  eighteen  chronic  cases  of  influenza.  Proved  by 
bacteriological  examination.  By  Dr.  F.  T.  Lord.  The  Botton  Medical 
and  Surgical  Joumai,  190S,  Vol.  CXLVn,  No.  25,  p.  662. 

Sarconia.  By  Associate  Professor  F.  B.  Mallort.  Beferenee  Sand- 
book  of  Medical  Bcieitees. 

TumoFB.  By  Associate  Professor  F.  B.  Mallobv.  Beferenee  Band- 
book  of  Medical  Sciences. 

A  case  of  acute  epididymilds  in  an  undescended  testicle,  with  gonocood 
demonstrated  in  the  excised  organ.  By  Dr.  F.  T.  Mdrpht.  The  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Joumai,  1903.  Vol.  GXLIX,  p.  S6. 

Upon  the  presence  of  the  ^phoid  bacillus  in  the  urine  and  gpiftum. 
By  Dr.  Mask  W.  Richabdsok.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Joumai,  Vol.  CXLVm,  p.  152. 

Amethod  (or  staining  sputum  for  bacteriological  examination.  By  Dr. 
WiLUAM  U.  SuTTH.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumai,  1902, 
Vol.  CXLVn,  No.  26.  p.  669.' 

A  case  of  chronic  internal  hydroceph^us  in  a  youth.  By  Drs.  E.  £. 
Southard  and  F.  W.  Roberts.  Medical  and  Surgical  ifeports,  Awlon 
Oity  Hospital,  1903. 

A  case  of  carcinosis  with  nodule  secondary  in  the  eye.  By  Dr.  E.  E. 
Southard.     The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumai,  September,  1908. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  bacteriolytJc  complement  content  of  the 
blood  serum  in  normal,  vaccinated,  and  variolated  rabbits.  By  Dr.  R.  h. 
Thohpsom.      The  Joumai  of  Medical  Beaearch,  1903,  Vol.  X.  No.  1. 

The  complement  content  of  the  blood  serum  in  variola.  By  Dr.  R.  L. 
Thompson,     The  Journal  of  Medical  Besearch,  1908,  Vol.  X,  No.  1. 

A  case  of  extreme  malformation  of  the  heart.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wkioht. 
Transactions  of  the  Anociation  of  American  Physicians,  1903. 

Syncitioma.  By  Dr.  E.  E.  Tyzzer.  Beferenee  Handbook  of  Medical 
Sciences. 
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Comparative  Pathology.  —  The  work  of  this  department  during 
the  yetir  did  not  differ  appreciablj  from  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Since,  in  the  absence  of  trained  assistantfi,  whatever  work  is  done  in 
teaching  and  preparing  therefor  falls  almost  wholly  on  the  professor, 
llie  two  courses  now  gi^'en  consume  an  undue  amount  of  time. 
The  work  of  the  laboratory  has  been  continued,  however,  as  usual, 
and  the  following  publications  issued:  — 

The  sources,  favoring  conditions,  and  prophylaxis  of  malaria  in  tem- 
perate climates  with  epecial  reference  to  Massachusetts.  By  Professor 
Theobalu  Shitii.  The  Skattuck  Lecture,  MoMacktisetts  Medical  Society, 
1903;  Medical  Communications,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  349-WO,  and  The  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1903. 

Concerning  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed  fresh-water  basin 
(Charles  Kiver)  on  the  occurrence  of  malaria,  etc.  By  Professor 
Thbobald  SiOTH.  Report  of  CommiUee  on  Charles  Hirer  Dam,  1908, 
Appendix,  pp.  111-129. 

The  aggluCination-affinitdes  of  related  bacteria  parasitic  in  different 
hosts.  By  ProfeHsor  I'^eoualu  Smith  and  I>r.  A.  L.  Rraoh.  The 
Journal  of  Mtdical  Re»earch,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  270-300. 

The  non-identi^  of  agglutinins  acdng  upon  the  flagella  and  upon  the 
body  of  bacteria.  By  Professor  Theohald  Smith  and  I>r.  A.  L.  Keagh. 
The  Journal  of  Medical  Bencarch,  Vol.  X,  pp.  89-100. 

A  study  of  the  necroses  occurring  in  the  livers  of  CKperimental  animals 
after  inoculation  with  bog-choiera  bacilli.  Uy  Mr.  C.  H.  Boxmeybh. 
The  Journal  of  Medical  Bestareh,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  146-164. 

(The  three  last- mentioned  investigations  were  aided  by  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Kesearcli.) 

During  the  summer  laboratories  in  Engliind  and  on  the  continent 
were  risited.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  equipment  and 
conduct  of  those  for  the  preparation  of  vaccine  lymph  in  view  of  the 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  anthorizing  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  such  a  laboratory  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Surgery. — During  the  year  there  were  but  few  changes  in  the 
method  of  teaching.  The  third-year  class  in  small  sections  stayed 
for  an  hour  after  the  lectures  in  Sui^ry  at  the  School,  and  had 
demooBtraied  to  them  the  specimens  in  the  Warren  Museum. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  publication  of  members  of  the  Division 
of  Surgery  during  the  year  :  — 

T>r.  E.  H.  Bradforu. 

C<Higenltal  dislocation  of  the  hip ;  causes  of  relapse. 
ArtfariliB  deformans. 
Treatment  of  lateral  curvatiire. 
Shoe  deformities. 

(All  mbUthed  in  Trmuaetiont  of  Amrritait  Orlhoptdic  AnoctaHon.') 
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Dr.  M.  H.  RiCHABusON. 

The  contribntioDH  of  surgery  to  internal  medicine.     lyoMeactioru 

of  American  Surgical  Association,  Vol.  XXI. 
On  the  Bur^cal  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  billuy  passages. 

Journal  of  the  Maritime  Medical  Association. 
K  few  remarks  concerning  the  surgery  of  the  biliary  passages. 

Cleveland  Medical  Journal. 
Indications  for  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  technique  of  the 
operation.     Medical  News,  New  York. 
Dr.  H.  H.  A.  Beach. 

Enlarged  third  lobe  of   prostate  gland;  suprapubic  exploration; 

removal  of  third  lobe  and  three  calculi.     Boston  Medical  and 

Surgical  Jotiriial,  March  Id,  1903. 

Cancer  of  pylorus ;  ol)struction ;  gastroenterostomy  with  HcGraw 

ligature.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March  19,  1903. 

Biliary  fistula  following  cholocystotomy;  choledochotomy  j  recovery. 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March  19,  1903. 
Cholelithiaeis ;  oholedochotomy ;    recovery.      Boston  Medical  and 

Surgical  Journal,  March  19,  1908. 
Prolapse  of  rectum ;    rectopexy.      Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal.  March  19,  1903. 
Hydronephrosis,;  operation;  cure.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal,  March  19,  1903. 
Intestinal  obstructim)  following  operation  for  appendicitis ;  op«nr- 
Hon ;  recovery.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July  89, 
1903. 
Needle  in  knee-joint;  joint  opened  and  needle  removed.     Boston 

Medical  ami  Surgical  Journal,  July  23,  1903. 
Adhesion  of  fallopian  tube  to  appendix ;  removal.     Boston  Medical 

and  Surgical  Journal,  July  33,  1903. 
Abdominal  injury  without  external  signs.     Boston   Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  July  23,  1903. 
Dr.  Georoe  W.  Gay. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  <d  hemorrhoids.   International  Cliniet, 

Vol.  II,  Series  13,  Philadelphia. 
Ubscure  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  joints.     Transadions  of  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  1903. 
Dr.  Geohue  H.  Monks. 

The  normal  appendix ;  its  length,  its  mesentery,  and  its  position  or 
direction,  as  observed  in  six  himdred  and  fifty-six  autopsies. 
(With  Dr.  J.  B.  Blake.)  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
November  27,  1902. 
A  case  of  acute  pancreatitis  and  necrosis  of  fat  tissue.  (With  Dr. 
Datid  D.  Scannell.)  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
January  22,  1903. 
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Dr.  F.  S.  Watson. 

Some  observations  npon  the  value  of  Oi%  "Phloridzin  Test^'  for 

esdmatdng  the  funetionftl  capacity  of  tiie  kidaeja ;  renal  suffi- 

mency.     (With  Dr.  W.  T.  Baii^y.)  Bostun  Medical  atid  Surgi- 

calJoamal,  December  4,  1902. 
Snbparietal  Injuries  of  the  kidney.     Boston  Mtdicai  and  Surgical 

Journal,  July  9  and  July  16,  1908. 
Dr.  R.  W.  LovBTT. 

Round  shoulders  and  faulty  attitude ;  a  method  of  obeervation  and 

record,  with  conclusions  as  to  treatment.     Boston  Medical  and 

Surgical  Journal. 
The  occurrence  of  painful,  affections  of  the  feet  among  trained 

nurses.     American  Medicine. 
Clinical  observations  on  backache.     New  York  Medical  Journal. 
Flat  foot  in  infants  and  children.    Journal  of  Che  Afnerican  Medical 


The  element  of  torsion  in  Uter&l  curvature  of  the  spine ;  its  place 
in  the  cause  and  treatment.    Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal. 

A  frame  for  the  application  of  plaster  of  paris  jackate  in  Potfs 
Disease.     American  Medicine, 

Rotation  in  lateral  curraCure.     New  Tort  Medical  Journal. 

The  diagnosis  of  hip  disease;  an  analysis  of  ninety-five  cases. 
Boiton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  John  C.  Munbo. 

External  uretJurotomy  from  the  standpotot  ol  the  general  surgecm. 
Journal  of  Ute  American  Medical  Asgocialion,  October  S6,  1902. 

A  case  of  death  from  the  status  lymphaticns  following  choleoysto- 
tomy.  Transactions  New  YorkAcademy  of  Medicine,  December, 
1902. 

Surgical  treatment  of  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis.  Medical  and 
Surgical  BeporU,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Series  Xm,  and  Chicago 
Medical  Record,  October  and  December,  1902. 

The  clinical  diagnosis  of  typhoid  perforation.  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  February  6,  1903. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer.  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  August  20,  1903. 

The  significance  of  albumin  and  oasts  in  surgical  patients.   Medical 
News,  September  12,  1903,  and  Transactions  American  Surgical 
Assodaiion,  1903. 
Dr.  E.  G.  Bbackett. 

The  school  in  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  girls.     Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  April  10,  1902. 
Dr.  Paul  Thorndikb. 

The  present  status  of  the  surgery  of  the  prostate  gland.  Transac- 
tions MassachuseUs  Medical  Society,  and  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  August  13,  1903. 
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Dr.  James  6.  Muhfobd. 

The  teaching  of  dinioal  surgeiy  at  Harrard  University.     Medical 

Alumni  Quarterly.  1902. 
John  Collins  Wairen.     BuUeUn  Johns  Hopkins  JSospitat,  1908. 
A  narraldTe  of  medicine  in  America.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1908. 
Preeent  problems.     Lakeside  Hospital  Report,  1903. 
Clinical  talks  on  minor  surgery.     Old  Comer  Book  Store,  190S. 
Opei&tion  for  repair  of  the  pelvic  floor.      American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  1903. 

Dr.  John  Bapst  Blake. 

ObscrvatioDs  upon  long  distance  runners.     Edited  with  Dr.  Ralph 

Lasrabee. 
A  preliminary  report  ot  five  cases  of  decapsulation  of  Hxe  kidney. 

Read  l>efore  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  April,  1903. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Lund. 

Congenital  anomalies  of  the  phalanges,  with  report:  of  cases  studied 

by  skiagraphy.     Boston  Qity  Sospiial  R^ort,  Thirteenth  Series. 
Six  cases  of  rupture  of  the  Intestine,  witii  four  recoveries.     (With 

E.  H.  Nichols,  M.D.,  and  J.  T.  Bottomlet,  M.D.)    Boston 

City  Hospital  Report,  Thirteenth  Series,  December  1,  1902. 
A  case  of  interscnpulo-tborftcic  ampntatioD  for  sarcoma  of  the 

brachial  plexus.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  1$, 

1903. 
The  value  of  enterostomy  In  select«d  cases  of  peritonitis.     Journal 

of  the  American  Medical  Association,  July  11,  190S. 

Dr.  J.  T.  BOTTOMLEY. 

A  case  of  acut«,  multiple,  non-tranmatic  osteomyelitis  occurring  in 
an  adult.     Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  August, 
1903. 
Dr.  E.  A.  CODHAif. 

The  use  of  the  X-ray  in  Surgery.    Bulletin  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
May,  1903. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Greknovgh. 

The  surreal  treatment  of  cinhosis  of  the  liver.     American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  December,  1902. 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot. 

A  case  of  suture  of  the  ureter;  recovery  without  leakage.     Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December  II,  1902. 
Dr.  H.  L.  BtiRRELL. 

Surgical  Tuberculosis.    Transactions  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 

June  10,  1903. 
The  teaching  of  sur^ry.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
October  23  and  October  30,  190S. 
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Dr.  F.  J.  Cotton. 

Bracbi&l  parilTsis,  poetr-narcotic.     (With  Dr.  S.  Waller.)  Boston 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  7,  1908. 
Requirements  for  school  destcs.     Annual  Segttlalions  of  School- 
house  Commissioners,  Appendix  IX. 
Dr.  £.  H.  Nichols, 

Acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  ;  its  pathology  and  treatment.  (Now 
in  prees.  To  appear  as  a  monograph  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.) 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  research  work 
in  BDi^ry,  composed  of  Drs.  Biirrell,  Nichols,  and  G-reenough,  there 
were  pablished  in  Tli£  Journal  of  Medical  Research  the  foUowlng 
CODtributiODB  to  surgical  research,  forming  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bulletins  of  original  work  in  Surgery :  — 

Hodgkin's  Disease ;  a  pathological  aRalysis  of  nine  cases.  (With  two 
plates.)     Dr.  C.  C.  Simmons. 

Chronic  cystdc  mastitis ;  a  study  of  thirty  cases.  (With  three  plotea.) 
Drs.  R.  B.  Gbeenoooh  and  U.  F.  Hartwell. 

Bacteriology  of  the  fibrinous  exudate  in  septic  peritonitis.  (WiUi  two 
plates.)     Dr.  T.  J.  Manahan. 

Traus plantation  of  arteries.     (With  one  plate.)     Dr.  .T.  C.  Hubbard. 

The  effect  of  X-rays  on  living  tissue.  (With  three  plates.)  Dr. 
S.  W.  Allen. 

Hygiene. — The  research  on  the  toxic  substances  of  respired  air, 
began  by  Dr.  Walker  and  continued  by  Dr.  Strot^,  was  brought  to 
a  close  during  the  year. 

Drs.  Hamngton  and  Walker  investigated  the  germicidal  action  of 
alcohol  in  various  concentrations,  using  cultures  of  pathogenic 
organiams  of  varying  d^rees  of  resistance  as  tests.  They  also 
studied  the  reaction  time  of  corrosiye  sublimate,  in  solutions  such  as 
are  commonly  used,  gainst  pathogenic  organisms. 

Dr.  Harrington  investigated  the  actioa  of  sodium  sulphite  in  the 
Bystem.  This  work  formed  the  basis  of  a  paper  which  was  presented 
by  him  at  the  Eleventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demi^raphy,  at  Brussels,  to  which  meeting  he  went  as  a  delegate 
from  the  United  States  Government,  and  also  from  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Daring  the  year  the  following  publications  were  mode :  — 

Practical  Hygiene.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Dr. 
Chables  Harrington.     Lea  Brothers  &  Company,  pp.  760. 

Progress  in  Hygiene.  By  Dr.  Charles  Harrington.  IVogressive 
Medicine,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  88. 
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Antidotes.  Bj  Dr.  Charles  Harrington.  Wood's  Seferenee  Hand- 
book of  the  Medical  ScUneei. 

Poisons.  Bj  Dr.  CrableS  Habbington.  Wood's  Reference  Band- 
book  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

The  compoaitioQ  and  aJcoholtc  content  of  certain  proprietiuy  foods  for 
the  sick.  Bj  Dr.  Charles  Harrington.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  Marcli  12,  1903. 

The  reaction  time  of  corrosiTe  sabUmtde  in  diSerent  dilutions  against 
various  species  of  bacleria.  By  Drs.  Charles  Harrington  and  D.  H. 
Walker.     The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  23,  1903. 

The  gennicidal  action  of  alcohol.  By  Drs.  Charles  Harrington  and 
D.  H.  Walker.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  21, 
1903. 

The  physical  chemistry  of  milk.  By  Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson.  The  Journal 
of  Medical  Sescarch,  July,  1903. 

Neurology. — The  moBt  important  cUaoge  in  the  work  of  the 
department  during  the  year  was  the  thorough  uae  of  the  "case 
Hystem"  of  teaching,  t.  e.,  the  supplementiRg  of  the  examination  of 
patients  by  the  discaasion  of  carefully  described  and  systematically 
arranged  cases,  furnished  the  student  in  a  printed  form,  for  study 
outside  the  class-room.  No  regular  tezt>tx>ok  was  used,  but  the 
students  were  advised  as  to  what  books  should  be  consulted  for 
reference.  Certain  defects  showed  themselves  in  the  system  as 
adopted,  and  in  the  next  year  a  few  preliminary  lectures  will  be 
given,  and  fewer  cases  will  be  given  out  for  study.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  criticisms,  which  were  sought  and  obtained,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  students  did  not  feel  that  tbey  were 
being  taught  systematicaUy  enough,  the  examinatdon  paper,  which 
was  an  especially  difficult  one,  was  dealt  with  better  than  any  of  its 
predecesHOrs. 

Dermatology.  — The  only  change  in  the  department  during  the 
year  was  the  substituting  of  clinical  section  work  for  didactic  lectures 
during  the  second  half  of  the  third  year.  The  result  was  very 
gratifying. 

Museum.  — In  ^'iew  of  the  approaching  change  of  buildings,  there 
has  been  no  attempt  at  any  extensive  rearrangement,  and,  on  acconnt 
of  the  crowded  condition,  only  the  most  valuable  specimens  have  been 
preserved.  The  regular  cataloguing  and  routine  work  has  been 
carried  on  as  usual. 

The  specimens  have  been  extensively  used  both  by  the  instructors 
in  their  regular  lectures,  and  by  others,  for  the  illustration  of 
medical  works. 
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The  number  of  lantern  Blidee  has  been  very  largely  increased  the 
past  year,  especially  in  the  department  of  pathol<^  and  orthopedics. 
The  ScholanihipB  and  FellowshipB  were  awarded  aa  follows :  — 


BarringeT  Scholanhtp,  No.  1, 

SdClaH 

I>uc  Sweewer  ScboUrrfdp, 

W.  C.  Woodward,  B.L., 

8d      " 

Claadiui  M.  Jonea   " 

B.  E.  Sibley,  A.B. 

2d      " 

Hilton 

G.  S.  Anuden,  A.B., 

2d      " 

.. 

E.  H.  Place, 

3d     " 

B, 

L.G.Beeley,A.B., 

8d      " 

Alfn^  Hotmer  Linder  ScholawUp, 

L.  8.  Beala,  A.B., 

8d      " 

ETeleth 

8.  J.  Beach,  A.B., 

3d      " 

.. 

H.  B.  C.  Riemer, 

3d      " 

"                                                  u 

L.  Ajkin,  8.B., 

M      " 

Edward  ffigglei-onb 

C.  H.  Staple.,  A.B., 

3d      » 

CharleB  B.  Porter 

R.  S.  Steaml,  S.B., 

9d     " 

FacDlty 

A.  W.  PofB,  A.B., 

8d      " 

•. 

a.  T-Spicer,  A.M., 

*th     " 

U                                                                     (1 

J.  Stwiton,  Ph.G., 

4th    " 

.. 

W.  L.  Sargent,  A.B., 

4th     " 

John  Tlionuon  Taylor           " 

2d      " 

Lndu.  P.  BUllngi 

C.  W.  ETeleth,  8.B., 

*th     " 

OrUodo  W.  Doe 

W.  L.  Barnes,  A.B., 

8d      " 

Charloi  Pratt  Strong 

T.  Ordway.A.M., 

2d      '■ 

DaTid  WlUiami  Cheerer 

A.  H.  Croebie  (H.C.Senior) 

,  in    " 

Lewia  and  Harriet  Hayden      ■ 

C4) 

M.L.  Barker,  A.B., 

in    " 

11            (1             M                 11                    1 

(i) 

J.  G.  Tttahie,  Jr.,  A.B., 

lat     " 

John  Foster  Fund     (J) 

H.  W.  Godfrey,  A.B., 

lit     ■• 

"       "        ■'       (4) 

C.  H.Holt,  A.B., 

ist      ■' 

Cotting  Gift, 

H.  L.  Smith, 

*th    " 

The  George  Cheyne  Sbattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  Elliott  P. 
Joslin,  M.D.,  for  work  on  acid  intoxication  in  diabetic  coma. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Joseph  H.  Pratt,  M.D., 
for  clinical  study  of  blood  pressure  in  various  patbol(^:ical  conditions. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Heniy  A.  Chris- 
tian,  M.D.,  for  work  (m  neuK^lia  tissue  and  ependymal  epithelium 
in  teratoid  tumors,  and  the  fats  of  pneumonic  exudations. 

No  essay  was  submitted  for  the  William  H.  Tbomdike  prize. 

The  Boylston  Medical  prize  was  awarded  R.  Af.  Yerkes,  Ph.D., 
for  an  essay  entitled  "An  experimental  study  of  the  reactions  of  the 
medusa  gonionema  to  photic  and  electric  stimuli." 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following 
tables ;  — 
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COUKSES   OF  INSTRUCl'ION,    190i-O3. 

FIR8T  YEAR.  stot 

Aiutoiiif .  —  Frofeisor  T.  DwtOHT,  Aeeociate  FrofcMor  Dextkr,  Dcmou- 
«trfttor  Wabben,  Aaeietsnt  Todno,  Asaiitant  WKrrBSiDE,  ABsiaUnt 
MosBEB,  Aniitant  Davis,  AflsiBtuit  Allbn,  Aiiistuit  Bdtlir,  AhIb- 
tant  Masct,  Aiaiatant  Stkthon. 
Ph7«iology.  —  ProfeMor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  AHodkte  Profesior  W,  T. 
Porter,   Asst.  Profeasor  CAmoR,  Aaetlii  Teaching  Fellow   Max- 

HiBtology  and  Embryology — Prufpsaor  Minot,  ABaiBtant  DoMoomrR, 
ABsiEUot  LAaiiABEB,  AbbjbUdC  Eherson,  IiiBtnictor  Brbmbr,  In- 
Btructor  Lewis,  AQBtin  Teaching  Fellow  Tizzeh. 

Phjsiologicol  and  Pathological  Chemiati;.  —  ProfeBsor  Wood,  Asiociate 
ProfeBBor  Hills,  InBtmctor  Heweb,  Inatractor  EiiEKaoiJ,  ABsiitaDt 
Alsbbro. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Bacteriology.  —  Profeasor  Erkbt,  AaBiatant  Denni,  AaBiBtont  Paoe, 
Aadatant  Pbrbt,  AiaiEtant  Robbt,  AaBiatant  Evebett,  Aasiataat 
SANHnRN,  AuBtiD  Teaching  Fellow  Frothinoram. 

Advanced  Anatomy.  —  ProfeworT.  Dwioht,  Aaaoeiate  Frofeaaor  Deitbb. 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Profesaor  Councilman,  AaaociaK 
ProfesBor  Mallort,  Inatmctor  Taylor,  Inatmclor  Wrioht,  Inatrac- 
tor Chbibtiah,  Inatmctor  Nichols,  AasiBttHit  Maobath,  AaBiatant 
Williamb. 

ComparatiTe  Pathology.  —  Profeaaor  T.  Smith,  Inatructor  CHniaxiAii, 
Aaaiatant  Maubatb,  Aaeiatant  Williams. 

Clinical  Chemiatty.  —  Profeaaor  Wood,  Inatractor  HEvsa,  AaiiBtaBt 
CoNNOLLT,  Aaaiatant  Mdsobavb. 

TherapeuUcB.  —  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Ppaff,  Aaaiatant  Jobdah,  Aaaiatant 
Vbjox-Ttrodb. 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Inatructor  Cotler,  Aaaiatant  Stohe,  Aaaiatant 
JoBUN,  Aaaiatant  White,  Aaaiatant  Badobr,  Aaaiatant  Prait. 

Clinical  Medicine. — A«at.  Prof easor  Seabb,  Instractor  VioKBBr,  Aaatatant 
Bartoi.,  AaaiBtant  Prescott,  Aaaiatant  J.  M.  Jackbon,  Aaalnut 
Axes,  Aaais(«Dt  Cabot. 

Surgery.  —  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Bdrrkll,  Inatructor  C.  A,  Porter,  Instruc- 
tor Nichols,  AaBiatant  Lothsof. 

THIRD   TEAR. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Profeaaor  Fitz,  Inatructor  C(TTI.eb, 
Aaaiatant  Stone,  AaaiBtant  Jobun,  Aaaiatant  White,  Asaiatant 
Badoeb,  Aasietant  Pratt. 

Obatetrica.  —  Profeaaor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Aaat.  Profeaaor  C.  M.  Gbbbr, 
Instructor  Higoinb.  AaBiatant  Newell,  Aaaiatant  Swain,  Aaaiatant 
Fribdman. 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Profeaaor  W.  L.  Richahdbon,  AbbI.  Professor  C.  H. 
Qbebn,  Inatructor  HiooiNS,  AaBiatant  Newell,  AaaiBtant  Swain,  Aa- 
aiatant Fribdman. 
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DennMolog]'.  —  A««t.  ProfeBior  Bowbh. 

IMseuea  of  tbe  Nerroos  Syitea. — Profeisor  Pdtnah,  Awiitsnt  Wiitbs- 

FediMrid.  —  TrafeBSOT  Rotcu,  Aaat.  Professor  McColloh,  Instmctor 
Bdceihghah,  Aisistaat  Csatoih,  InBtmctor  Mobbe,  Assistajit  Ladd. 

FsychiUry.  — Instructor  Cowlkh, 

OTiutecolog}-. — Asst.  Professor  DArsHroRT,  Instructor  Hatsb,  AssiltMlt 
Stobbb,  Afautant  Nbwbli.,  AMistant  Yovna. 

Snrgei?  utd  Clinical  Sorgery.  —  Professor  Wabbbn,  FrofessoT  C.  B. 
POBTBB,  Associate  Professor  M.  B.  Bichabdsoh,  Asst.  Professor 
.  BiTBBBLL,  Lectarer  Gat,  Instmctor  Thobhdiee,  Instractor  MnnBOi 
Initmctor  Nichols,  Asdstant  Bl.akk,  Lectarer  Biaoh,  Lecturer 
Bluot,  Instructor  Hohkb,  Asdstaut  Ltntc,  Assistant  Bottomlet, 
Aadstant  Scdddbr,  Assistant  Hoxromn,  AsilsMnt  Bebwstbb,  Assis- 
tant CODMAN,  Assiitaot  Balch. 

Clioical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Aist.  Professor  Seaks,  Inr 
structor  Wtthimoton,  Instructor  Vickbbt,  Instructor  Jackboh. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Clioical  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Assodate  Professor  H.  H. 
BtCBABDEOX,  Asst.  ProfesBor  Bubrell,  Instructor  Mohkb,  Assistant 
LoHV,  AsslsUuH  ScDDDBn,  Assistant  Mdxfobd,  Assistant  Cobb, 
Assistant  Bottoht.et,  Initmctor  Mdtjho,  Assistant  Lothbop,  In- 
structor Thorhdike,  Instractor  C.  A.  Porter,  Assistant  GREEirouaH.    . 

Clinical  Medicine,  — Professor  Suattcce,  Asst.  Professor  Sbab«,  Asst. 
Professor  McColloh,  Assistant  R,  C.  Cabot,  Instructor  Withinotom, 
Instructor  II.  Jacesoh. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wads  worth,  InstrDclor  Stahdisk,  Assis- 
tant Jack,  Assiscaiit  Clap,  Assistant  Qoacebhboss,  Assistant  Spali>- 

Otology.  —  Professor  Bi.akb,  Professor  J.  0.  Greek,  Assistant  Hahmond. 
Laryngology.  —  Instructor    DbBi.ou,    Instructor    Farlow,    Instmctor 

COOUDOE. 

Legal  Hedidne.  —  Professor  Dbapbb,  Instructor  E.  W.  Dwiort. 
Syphilis. — Instmctor  Post,  Assistant  C.  H.  SiirrH. 
Orthopedics.  —  Associate  Professor  Bradford,  Assistant  Loveit,  Assis- 
tant Goi.TiTHWAn',  Assistant  Bbackett,  Assistant  Dane. 
Hy^ene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrihotoh. 
Psychiatry.  —  Instructor  Cowleb,  Instmctor  Lahb. 
Oenito-Urlnary  Surgery.  —  Lecturer  Watson,  Instmctor  Thohndikb. 
Hanidpal  Sanitation. —  Lectnrer  Dcsoin. 

Fourth   Year  Electivei. 
Opfatbaloiotogy.  —  Professor  Wadsworth. 
Otology — Prof esBor  Blakk,  Professor  J.  O.Gkbbh,  Assistant  Ham hokd, 

Assistant  Cbookett. 
Denoatology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bowbn,  Instructor  C.  J.  White. 
IHseasesof  the  Nervous  System.  -~  Professor  Fothah,  Instmctor  Waltoh, 

Instructor  Khapp. 
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Gjiutecologj.  ^Aeet.  Pcufeisor  C.  M.  Ghebh. 

OperUire  Obstetrlci — AbM.  ProfeBsOT  C-  H.  Gheeh,  Initructor  HioaiKg, 
Aamitant  Nbwell,  AeiitUmt  Swaiic,  ABBiBtBnt- Friedhah. 

OprntiTe Surgery.  — Profeuor  C.B.Pobtes,  AsiiBtant  Miztbr,  IdbMuc- 
tor  HtTHRO,  Instructor  Hohkb,  Aeaistant  Scdddbb,  ABiistuit  Mdk- 
roRD,  AaiiBtant  Blake,  Aasieunc  Ldnd,  loBtmctor  C.  A.  Pobtbr, 
AstUtBDt  Brewster,  AsButuit  Cobb,  AuisUuit  H.  Cabot,  AMUtant 
LoTSBOp,  AaBiBtaDt  BorrouLEr,  AMiitaot  Codmah,  Awistuit  Ooold, 
AsfistADt  Faulkneb. 

BBcterloloKT.  —  Profeiior  EanaT,  ABMtUnt  Dbhttt,  AwUtant  Pbkrt, 
AiBiBtant  Paqk,  Asfistsat  Rohet. 

CMiopedics.  —  AMOciUe  PrafeiBor  Bsadfobd. 

Clinical  Hicroscopj.  —  Carator  Whitkey. 

(finical  Cheroiati?.  —  ProfeBsor  Wood,  Initmctor  Hewes,  InBtmctor 
Emessok. 

Anmtomj.  —  Agiociate  ProfeMor  Deitbr. 

Embryologjr.  —  ProfetBor  Hinot,  Inatmctor  Lewis. 

PhfBiological  Chemittry.  —  ABBt.  ProfcBBor  Pfafp. 

CompafatiTe  Etiology  of  InfectioDB  DiBeaaes.  —  ProfesBor  T.  Shith. 


TABLE  I.  — GENERAL  STATISTICS  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

■    New  in.trici.lwt.    .   .   .    es  |  **™^'"'»' *"  **^"*^*' ■   "    "    "        " 
I  UndergTBdoBtei 88 

The  whole  nnmber  of  atudent*  in  attendance :  — 

Id  coDfBeB  for  gradnatcB U 

FonrUi  Clasi 101 

Third  CUm 127 

Second  ClaiB IIS 

^                       FirgtClaae 89 

Total 478 

Applicant*  for  Degree 1S6 

Bejected 11 

Gradoated llf 

Of  the  114  «tadenl<  who  receired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hedidne,  SI  receiTed 
th«  degree  eum  latidt. 
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The  number  of  new  matriculants  (83)  showed  a.  gain  of  seventeen 
over  the  previona  year.  The  comparison  of  scholarship  attained  by 
the  diflerent  classes  since  the  requirement  of  a  degree  for  admission 
has  been  in  force  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  step  taken,  so  far  as  the 
qualiflcationH  of  the  future  graduate  is  ooocemed. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  men  taking  graduate  oonrses  was 
veiy  mailed,  the  receipts  being  double  that  of  the  previous  year, 
and  the  number  of  graduates  attending  the  courses  showed  an 
increase  of  sixty-four  per  cent. 

The  summer  courses  showed  also  a  decided  gain  in  the  number  of 
students  and  of  the  courses  taken. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To  TBB  PrBSIDEMT   OF  THB   UKITKBaiTr  : 

StE,  —  Ab  Dean  of  the  Dental  School  I  herewith  snbmit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  academic  year  1902-03. 
The  number  of  Btudente  enrolled  was  112,  divided  bb  follows:  — 

Tliird-;emr  ttndenU 40 

8«cond-year  itndenU ^   .    S6 

Pinl-yeu  MDdenU 44 

Poat-gradiMtei 9 

IIS 

There  were  thirty-three  candidates  for  the  degree,  six  of  whom 
tailed  in  final  examinations,  leaving  a  graduating  class  of  twenty- 
seven,  five  of  whom  received  the  degree  cum  laude. 

The  couraea  of  instmction  were  as  follows :  — 

AnaUni7-  —  Pioteuot  T.  Dwiort,  Aaiocute  Profeiior  Dbxtkb,  Denumitrator 

WAmaBR,  AuistkoU  Aujch,  Mosaax,  Youira,  Bcnxa,  Haboi,  WHirssroa, 

Davu,  Srrraoit.     iH  boan. 
VhjUologj.  —  ProXcMor  H.  P.  BowDiron,  AiBOriste  Praf«nor  W.  T.  Foktbb, 

Inatonetor  Cahvom.    348  hoara. 
Hiatologj  ftnd  Bmbiyology. — Profe8MrHiKOT,AMistaiitaEKBB»o>,  DoHOOBua, 

LAMuaiE,  Inatracton  BaiMiR,  Lbwis,  Aoitin  Teaching  Fellow  Ttezbb. 

SfiS  bonn. 
Iliytlolt^cml,  Fatholi^al  uid  DenUl  Chernktry.  —  Profe««OT  E.  S.  Wood, 

AModmte   Profeuor  Hilu,  AhuUhm   Cohnoixt,    Hubokatb,    Aiabhko, 

Snttb,  Iiutmcton  Hawu,  EaBkton.     SOS  hoart. 
Bacteriolog;.  — Profeiior  H.  C.  Eaiiai,  Aisutanti  FAaa,  Dbhrt,  Bobbt,  Pbhkt, 

BvBBBTT,  JoHDioB,  AoBtiii  Te*ctiu)K  Fellow  FBOTBiHaHAif.     160  hoars. 
Haterik  Medicaand  TherepeatiM.  —  Protestor  E.  C,  Brioob,  33  lectnreti  AuU- 

tBiit  BoDOBBB,  Sa  ndtMloni. 
Dentkl  Pathologr.  —  ProfeHor  C.  A.  Bbackbtt.     SS  lectnrei. 
Neuologj.  —  loitructor  E.  W.  Tatlob.     4  lectnrsB. 
CTOwn    Bad    Bridge   Work    and    Metallnrgy .  —  Aadatant    ProfeMor    Cookb. 

8S  leotnrei. 
Siuglca]   Pathologf  and   Sargeiy.  —  Profeuor    Wiskbh,    Auiitant   ProfeMor 

BoBBU.,  Iiutnictor  Hohbs.     IB  lectarel. 
Mechanical  Dendatry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Profenor  E.  H.  Snitb.     8S  lecnirei. 
OrtbodiHitiB.  —  Profeuor  E.  H.  Smra,  32  clioio;  ABtistont  Bazbb,  64  boon.. 
Heehanical  Dentiitrj.  —  Clinical  iDStmctor  J.  D.  DioxnrBon.  8  clinical  lectorea. 
Hechaaical  Dentiitry.  —  Clioictl  Lecturer  Sioddakd.    16  lectorei  and  demon- 
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Mechuiickl  Dendatry,    laboTBtoiy,   Jnnion.  —  DemoiutnUor   Caosa,   AMiM4iit 

Demomtntor  Chasb.     644  boon. 
Hechanlcftl  Denliatrj,  labontoiy,  Senlon.  —  Demonttrator  Cbom,  Imoiicton 

Hatdkn,  Bu>rbd,  BomuM,  QKutr,  Chutb,  pASSOiia,  J.  W.  DiOKnrsoii. 

196  bonn. 
Opendre  Dentiiby  and  Dental  Jnrlipmdence. — Clinical  Lecturer  Ci^pp,  IS 

lecture! ;  Initractor  Stibratt,  clinical  aaaiitant. 
OperatiTe  DentiMi?  and  Oral  Surgery.  —  ProfeHOr  Thomas  Puxkbkowh,  SS 

lectorea. 
Opera^Te  Dentiatr?. — Aiilnaiit  Profeator  Poms.    89  lectarea. 
OpenliTe  Dendib?. — Clinical  Instrnctar  WswnK.     18   lectnret   and  demon- 


OperatiTe    Dentisti;,    inflrmaij',    Joniora.  — Aaiiitant    Demonifrator    D.    W. 

^    DioKnrsoH,  lonroctora  WaHTwoKra,  Estabbookb,  Natlob,  Bluott. 
OperatlTe  Dentiitiy,  inflrmar;,  Sentori.  —  Demonitfator  MgMbbkib,  lutnctort 

Tatt,    Bddt,    Br.AiBt>BLL,    Bbadlbt,    HoLKBa,    Pbbkibs,    Paui.,   6b at, 

FABxraoTOK,  HAJtDixe.    G2i  honn. 
Hechaalcal  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jam  and  Cleft  FtlMea,  and  otiier  Defomil- 

tiei.  —  Demonstrator  Cbobb.     16  lectores. 
Extracting   and  Anaetthetia  (DemonitrBtiont). — Initmctora    Habt,    Sqcabs- 

BBios.    160  aftemoona. 


The  following  tables  show  the  work  done  i 
Uboratory  during  the  year :  — 

OPBBATIVE  DBPAETMBNT. 

Surgical  clinics  by  Frofeiior  Fillbbsowk. 
NecTodi Number 

Antnmi  disease 

Bpnlis 

Hare  Up 

Cleft  palate 

Be-implantatioD 

Impacted  Lover  Third  Holan  lemoTed  .  .  . 
Diilocation  of  Tempro-Mazillarj  ArdenUdoo 
United  Fractnre 


the  infirmary  and 


INFIBHABT. 


if  patJeulB  b«ated 

"  "      for  diseases  of  teeth  and  gams  . 

sets  of  teeth  cleaned 

Operadona 

fllUnga  —  gold 


■'  gBtta  percha , 

porcelain  inlays  .   .   .  . 
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WORK    DONE    IN    LABOBATORr    AND    INFIRMABY. 

MECHANICAL  DENTISTHY. 

SCRTKIK  TO   pATIIITTe. 

No.  of  wu  of  mrtiflcial  te«tb STV 

"     repaired 118 

"      tppli«nc«*  for  fnctnred  Jkwi 40 

"      ipUnU  for  cleft  palate  opentioni S 

"      obtnnton  aod  appliancea  for  cleft  palatei    ...  11 

"     artiflclal  noM 1 

"     plug  for  antrim 1 

Pb*ctiob  Woik. 

No.  of  letM  of  artiflcial  teeth 1S3 

"      ipUnta  for  fnctQred  JBwi .,  19 

"      TuLcinite  plates  rep«red 14 


Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smith  :  — 

No.  of  casei  of  irregularity  treated  and  corrected    ...  9S 

"      appliaDcei 177 

"     krticalated  modeU  of  regalating  caiet 184 

"      regnlMJng  appliance! 141 

Under  the  direction  of  AsBt.  Professor  Cookb  and  Dr.  Eldbbd  :  — 

Sbbticb  to  Patients. 

No.  of  crowu  and  capi 1(4 

■'            "        "       repaired S9 

"      pieCM  of  bridge  woA SO 

"           "              "           repaired IS 

"     porcelain  inl^'a 14 

"           "        Ijpt 1 

PsACftoB  WomK. 

No.  of  orownt  and  ci^m ITT 

"     bridge* 201 

"      porcelain  iul^t 33 

"      carred  teeth  model* 3> 

On  Jaooary  6,  190S,  dental  service  was  established,  by  request  of 
the  m&nagement,  in  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  cost  of 
eqoipment  was  met  hy  the  hospital  authorities.  The  service  was 
given  bj  the  School.  Dr.  M.  F.  Rogers  was  appointed  as  instructor 
to  saperintend  the  work,  and  senior  students  in  the  School  were 
det^led,  in  sections  of  two  each  week,  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  assist 
him  in  the  oare  of  the  teeth  of  the  patients.  This  service  has  been 
most  satisfactory  both  to  the  hospital  and  the  School.     It  has  pro- 
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vided  free  dental  service  to  these  deformed  and  crippled  children  and 
been  an  excellent  training  school  for  our  students  in  the  handling  of 
children  when  undergoing  dental  operations. 

The  Dunber  of  patienU  treated  in  tbii  (ervice  iru  ...       54 
The  nnmber  of  operationt  wm 76 


During  tlie  suromer  vocatioo  the  infinnary  waa  kept  opea  and  633 
persons  received  dental  treatment.  Thirteen  of  these  were  cases  of 
fractured  Jaws.  The  Emei^encj  Corps  gave  treatment  to  115  per- 
sons at  their  homes. 

A  change  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  chemistry  course. 
Heretofore  the  course  for  dental  students  was  the  same  as  that  given 
.  to  the  medical  students,  and  consisted  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  daily  for  sixteen  weeks  in  physiological  and  patbok^cal 
chemistry.  The  new  scheme  provided  for  dental  chemistry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  eight  weeks,  in  place  of  much  of  the  woik 
previously  required  in  pathol<^cal  chemistry.  In  this  course  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  saliva  and  its  influence  in  causing 
caries  of  the  teeth,  and  also  to  the  study  of  seramal  calculi  and  its 
influence  in  causing  Pyorrhea  Alveolaris.  This  course  also  provided 
for  research  work  for  the  more  advanced  students,  and  several  availed 
themselves  of  the  opiwrtunity  thus  offered. 

An'NaO  and  O  apparatus  was  purchased  during  the  year  and  has 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  department  of  Operative 
Dentistry.  . 

The  School  is  much  indebted  to  Urs.  George  G.  Crocker  for  a 
picture  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Keep,  who  was  the  first  Dean  of 
the  School,  having  held  the  office  from  1868  to  1872. 

As  a  result  of  strict  economy  and  going  without  many  tilings  that 
the  School  really  needed,  the  deficit  for  the  last  year  has  been  reduced 
one-half  from  tbat  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  persons  who  are  really  too 
poor  even  to  pay  the  cost  of  medicine  and  materials,  makes  it  quite 
impossible  to  maintain  the  infirmary  properly  without  endowment. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 
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BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THK   PbKSIDENT   Of  THB   UNiruBSITT  :  

Sm, — I  respectfully  sabmit  the  following  report  on  the  BuBsey 
Infititution  for  the  j%ar  1903-^8. 

The  whole  namber  of  etadeate  in  attendance  was  thirty-seven,  of 
whom  twenty-nine,  registered  at  the  BuSsey  Inetitntion,  were  stn- 
dents  proper  of  Agriculture  and  Horticultnre,  devoted  to  professional 
studies  in  these  branches,  while  eight  were  members  of  the  school  of 
Landscape  Architecture  at  Cambridge,  striving  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  horticulture  by  attending  certain  courses  of  instmction  on 
this  subject  as  given  at  the  Bussey  Institution, 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was  conferred  upon 
six  candidates  at  Commencement. 

Instruction  was  given  tliroughont  the  year  in  Agriculture  (includ- 
ing Cattle  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding,  and  Daiiyiog),  Horticulture, 
Agricultural  Natural  History,  Mathematics  and  Surveying,  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  and  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Messrs.  Hersey,  Watetm, 
Morse,  Shaughnessy,  Dillingham,  Robinette,  and  Storer. 

One  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution  entitled  "On  the  Occur- 
rence of  Mannan  in  the  Wood  of  some  kinds  of  Trees,"  by  F.  H. 
Storer,  was  published. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  school  building  still  calls  ui^ently 
for  relief. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 
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To   THE   PbEBIDEMT    of  TBB   UtnTEXSFTT: 

Sib, — I  b^  to  enbinit  this  my  sizHi  snnDal  report  od  the  Library, 
covering  the  year  1902-03. 

In  the  fire  reports  whicli  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  present, 
I  have  done  my  best  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  difflcultdeB 
under  which  the  work  of  the  Library  is  now  carried  on,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  enlaigement  in  bollding  and  in  staff  wliich  every  year 
becomes  more  urgent.  In  presenting  a  sixth  report,  in  which  the 
same  pressmg  need  mast  necessarily  claim  the  first  place,  I  cannot 
do  better  tiian  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Overseers,  submitted  last  May  by  Hr.  Putnam,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  I  do  this  in  order  that  the  Committee's  admirable  and 
forceful  statement  of  the  Libnuy's  condition  may  by  pubhcatton 
with  your  own  annual  report  reach  the  general  body  of  the  almnui. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  the  library  building  was  but  barely  adequate, 
even  for  the  housing  of  the  material :  its  facilities  for  adminlBtra- 
tlon  and  for  use  were  imperfect.  Since  that  date  the  collection  has 
more  than  doubled  in  size,  —  its  constituency,  in  the  undergraduate 
department  alone,  has  doubled  in  number ;  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  have  tended  towards  increased  direct  use  of  books  by 
the  individual  student.  But  the  provisions  in  space  and  facilities 
have  remained  practioally  the  same.  The  alterations  in  Gore  Hall 
in  the  summer  of  1895  modified  certain  space  to  new  uses,  but  they 
added  not  a  foot  to  the  space  itself.  Lai^  masses  of  material  that 
should  be  active  in  ose  have  been  crowded  off  the  shelves  and 
relcf^ated  to  mere  ston^  in  the  cellar,  or  forced  out  of  the  bnilding 
into  inaccessible  storage  elsewhere.  The  administration  is  pinched 
into  spaces  in  the  aggr^ate  less  than  a  third  of  the  size  requisite 
for  convenient  and  thorough  work,  and  during  certain  seasons  ill- 
ventilated  ;  administrative  processes  which  should  be  in  close  juzta- 
positioD  have  had  to  be  scattered  in  remote  alcoves  of  the  stacks 
themselves.  From  the  ordering  of  books  to  the  issue  of  books  to 
the  reader,  t^ere  is  not  a  single  process  which  is  not  cramped  for 
space  and  harassed  in  operation.  The  cataloguing  is  rendered 
unduly  laborious  by  the  want  of  shelving  near  at  hand  for  the 
reference  books  which  are  its  tools,  and  by  the  need  of  travershig 
public  spaces  in  order  to  reach  the  large  sections  of  the  collection  in 
Gore  Hall ;  and  imperfect  from  inability  to  consult  the  material  in 
storage.  The  reclassification,  the  completion  of  which  is  essential 
to  effectual  use,  the  jvompt  completion  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
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«conoTnic  placing  of  new  acceasiona,  has  had  to  be  Buspended 
altogether.  The  puhlic  catalogues  still  occupy  the  narrow  space 
directly  opposite  the  main  doorway,  where  the  inquirer  must  conBult 
tbem  standing,  jostled  by  applicants  for  books  and  amid  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  issue  work.  And  the  issue  desk,  which  is  also  the 
maiD  reference  desk,  has  still  but  the  dimensions  and  facilitieB 
suited  to  a  village  library.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  manu- 
scripte,  of  the  bound  newspapers,  of  the  maps,  of  the  art  folios, — 
or  for  the  exhibit  of  material,  —  there  is  no  such  provision  as  even 
the  smallest  library  now  deems  necessary. 

"The  main  reading-room,  contrived  by  the  alterations  in  Gore 
Hall,  seats  but  half  the  number  of  readers  wbo  should  be  expected 
to  be  making  use  of  it  at  one  time  in  a  University  of  the  size  of 
Harvard,  and  provides  for  each  reader  desk  space  that  is  both  too 
shallow  and  too  narrow  for  convenient  study ;  while  the  room  as  a 
whole,  though  fairly  lighted,  has  the  aspect  of  makeshift ;  it  locks 
the  large  spaces  conducive  to  meditative  study,  and  is  barren  of  the 
arcbitectural  beauty  aod  dignity  which  in  a  great  library  can  exercise 
a  practical  influence  for  good.  For  seminar  study,  for  which  every 
new  college  library  now  provides  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  not 
merely  no  present  provision,  but  no  possibility  of  a  provision  within 
the  present  building. 

"These  conditions  are  ui^ent  beyond  description  and  beyond 
longer  endurance.  They  impede  necessary  growth,  discourage  use, 
and  sUfle  administration.  They  are  not  unique.  They  have  in  some 
degree  been  experienced  by  other  academic,  indeed  by  most  active 
libraries,  at  some  stage  of  their  career.  They  are  due  to  growth  in 
the  collections  which  is  inevitable,  and  increase  in  use  which  is  alike 
inevitable  and  creditable.  But  while  in  other  institutions  adequate 
remedies  have  been  applied,  at  Harvard  they  have  not  been  applied ; 
and  the  conditions  there  to-day  are,  so  far  as  your  Committee  is 
aware,  withont  parallel  in  any  academic  library  in  this  country." 

We  wait  for  relief.  Relief,  it  is  evident,  cannot  come  from  any 
funds  at  present  possessed  by  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  I 
have  never  urged  the  adoption  of  any  partial  or  temporary  measures 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  feeling  sure  that  it  is  best  to 
wait,  even  at  great  inconvenience,  for  the  time  when  well  considered 
and  far  reaching  plans  for  a  general  reoi^anization  can  be  made. 
In  the  meantime,  we  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  the  means  we 
have,  and  we  are  thankful  that  we  have  books  —  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  books  that  exists  in  this  country.  That 
the  day  will  surely  come  when  we  shall  have  an  amply  equipi>ed  and 
generously  endowed  building  in  which  to  use  t^em  I  have  no  doubt. 
Hay  that  long  looked  for  day  come  speedily !  As  the  best  way  of 
preparing  for  it,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  method  adopted  by  the 
a  of  Pine  Arts  in  Boston,  which  has  before  it  a  problem  not 
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unlike  our  ottd  —  the  planning  of  a  new  boilding  on  a  mnch  larger 
scale  and  adapted  to  meet  new  demands.  The  beads  of  tbe  several 
departments  have  been  asked  to  report  on  tbe  needs  and  the  probable 
course  of  development  of  their  respective  departments,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  consnlting  architect  has  been  appointed  to  advise  in 
regard  to  Uie  general  character  of  new  plans  and  the  relation  of  one 
part  to  anotber.  Tbe  questioaB  connected  with  our  new  Library 
building  have  already  been  studied  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  in  December,  1901,  which  reported  in  March,  1902, 
and  included  in  its  report,  beside  tbe  diacusBion  of  certain  general 
questions  of  policy  on  which  it  bad  consulted  membera  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  specific  recommendations  in  regard  to  floor  areas,  shelving, 
seating  capacity,  rooms  for  special  uses,  etc.  Further  study  of 
Ibe  subject  Is  of  course  needed  by  the  Library  Council  and  the 
Library  Staff,  and  an  opportunity  for  suggestion  and  diecussion 
must  naturally  be  provided  in  the  University  Council,  or  by  other 
means ;  but  all  such  study  and  discussion  will  be  more  profitable  if, 
as  it  b  going  on,  we  may  have  the  services  of  a  competent  consult- 
ing architect,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  final  plan,  but  to 
advise  in  regard  to  certain  preliminary  questions,  such  as  the  prac- 
ticability of  retaining  Gore  Hall,  or  the  possibility  of  adapting  it  to 
other  uses  (questions  which  only  an  architect  can  decide),  and  to 
embody  in  some  concrete  preliminary  form  the  specifications  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  of  1901.  We  should  then  bave  something 
tangible  upon  which  to  work,  and  something  which  would  appeal 
more  directly  to  the  generosity  of  possible  benefactors.  I  hope  the 
appointment  by  the  Corporation  in  June  of  another  special  committee 
to  advise  it  on  certain  fundamental  questions  is  an  indication  tbat 
the  Library's  wants  will  be  brought  powerfully  and  persuasively 
before  the  graduates  at  an  early  day. 

The  need  of  additional  endowment  for  administration  is  as  urgent 
as  the  need  of  a  new  building.  For  five  years  the  expenses  of  tbe 
Library  have  been  beld  firmly  down  and  not  allowed  to  increase 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  work  to  be  done,  however, 
bas  beea  rapidly  growing,  so  that  eoc^  year  the  staff  becomes  less 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  work  expected  of  it.  With  an  enlarge- 
ment of  tbe  building  and  tbe  provision  of  new  facilities  for  study, 
and  with  tbe  enlargement  of  the  staff  required  for  current  adminis* 
tration,  for  taking  up  again  the  work  of  re- classification,  and  for 
bringing  up  to  date  other  work  which  has  fallen  behind,  comes  a 
lai^e  increase  of  expense.  Funds  which  have  been  bequeathed  to 
the  Library  for  administration  (not  including  purchase  of  bboks), 
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witb  funds  assigned  to  tbis  purpose  by  the  CorporatioD,  now  yield 
an  income  of  about  $29,000,  and  an  additional  tl7,000  has  to  be 
contributed  by  the  general  College  accouat  to  make  up  the  (46,000 
at  present  required  for  administration.  It  ie  highly  desirable  that 
the  Library  should  be  independent  of  the  College  financially,  for  it  is 
the  last  tew  thousand  dollars  in  its  annual  budget  which  are  hardest 
for  the  College  to  supply,  but  are  of  most  consequence  in  developing 
its  activitieB.  A  million  added  to  the  endowment  fund  would  doubt- 
less make  the  Library  thus  independent  of  the  College  treasuiy  for 
many  years,  and  would  be  of  enormous  benefit  both  to  the  Library 
and  to  the  College  at  large.  I  wish  some  generous  lover  of  leamiog 
naight  be  moved  to  make  this  ample  provision  for  the  Library  on 
condition  that  the  graduates  of  the  College  would  unite  in  providing 
a  building. 

The  possible  separation  of  "live"  and  "dead"  books  —  of  books 
frequently  in  use  and  those  seldom,  if  ever,  consulted  —  a  subject 
to  which  yon  called  the  attention  of  librarians  a  year  ago  in  your 
address  before  the  American  Library  Association,  was  one  of  the 
tc^ics  specially  assigoed  for  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  references  to  the  question  are  frequent  in  library 
reports  and  papers.  That  such  a  distinction  is  frequently  desirable, 
and  is  often,  in  fact,  nuire  or  less  completely  carried  out,  and  that 
small  libraries  should  relieve  themselves  in  this  way  of  the  burden  of 
carrying  unprofitable  books,  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  point 
of  most  consequence,  however,  is  tbe  disposition  of  the  "dead" 
books, — the  way  in  which  they  are  stored,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
they  can  be  had  when  wanted.  I  have  tried  to  contribute  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  question  by  examining  with  some  cai'e  the 
character  of  recent  literary  investigations  made  in  this  Library, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  that  seemed  to  be  essential  to  the 
snocessfnl  conduct  of  the  investigation,  and  I  summed  up  the  results 
of  my  inquiry  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion  last  July  (Library  Jonmal,  August,  1903).  The  subjects  of 
investigation  were  of  the  greatest  variety,  but  whenever  the  atodent 
was  endeavoring  to  follow  out  some  line  of  inquiry  not  pursued 
before,  to  trace  some  connection  hitberto  undiscovered,  or  to  collect 
material  not  already  brought  together  (and  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  done  by  professors  and  students  is  of  this  kind),  it  was  clear 
that  personal  aocesa  to  a  classified  collection  of  all  the  books  in  one 
or  more  sections  of  the  Library  was  required. 

The  question  of  division,  therefore,  becomes  relatively  unimpor- 
tuit,  dependii^  simply  on  special  conditions  of  place  and  time. 
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Tlie  essentials  to  be  preserved  are  three :  comprekei 
far  as  the  individual  library's  resources  extend ;  liberty  of  personal 
access  to  the  books  themselves  on  the  part  of  advanced  students; 
and  dassificationf  so  that  all  the  material  of  one  kind  can  be  found 
within  a  reasonable  compass,  and  a  serious  waste  of  time  be  thus 
prevented.  The  saving  of  time  is  itself  worth  much,  but  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  the  inquirer  to  learn  from  biblif^raphies  or  catalogue 
what  books  he  needs,  and  to  have  them  picked  out  and  brought  to 
bim  one  by  one.  He  must  be  able  himself  to  glance  over  large 
numbers  of  books  in  certain  fields,  in  order  to  light  upon  the 
particular  facts  or  references  he  wants.  The  process  is  strictly 
comparable  to  a  naturalist's  search  for  specimens.  He  cannot  tell 
beforehand  precisely  where  he  will  find  what  he  seeks;  he  only 
knows  the  general  character  of  the  surroundings  in  which  he  is  likely 
to  find  what  will  reward  his  pains.  Patient  searching  is  required  of 
the  student  of  history  or  literature  aa  of  the  student  of  nature,  and 
such  searching  can  be  carried  on  to  advantage  in  a  library  only  if 
all  its  resources  are  arranged  after  some  systematic  order  and  are 
dii'ectly  accessible  to  the  inquirer. 

Number  55  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  was  issued  early 
in  the  autumn.  This  is  entitled  "  Descriptive  and  Historical  Notes 
on  the  Library  of  Harvard  University,"  and  has  been  c<mipiled  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Potter,  head  of  the  ordering  department.  It  is  intended 
to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  resources  of  the  Library  for  the 
benefit  of  both  our  own  students  and  scholars  at  a  distance.  It 
also  presents  interesting  matter  in  r^ard  to  the  history  of  the 
Library,  such  as  a  list  of  the  more  important  gifts  and  bequests 
from  1638  to  the  present  time,  a  list  of  the  book  funds  and  funds 
available  for  general  purposes,  a  brief  chronology  of  the  Library,  a 
list  of  the  librarians,  and  a  biblit^raphy,  containing  a  list  of  the 
official  publications  of  the  Library  and  of  the  more  important  publi- 
cations relating  to  it.  It  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Richard  Manning  Hodges  Fund. 

Capt.  A.  A.  Folsom,  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  has  made  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  Orderly  Book  given  to 
this  Library  in  1842.  It  was  kept  by  Jeremiah  Fogg,  Adjutant  of 
the  Second  New  Hampshire  regiment  encamped  on  Winter  Hill,  Som- 
erville,  during  the  Siege  of  Boston,  and  covere  the  period  from 
October  28,  1775,  to  January  12,  1776.  This  has  been  printed  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  "  Exeter  News  Letter,"  and  is  to  be  re- 
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printed  in  separate  form.  PermissioD  to  make  thie  use  of  the 
manuscript  was  given  on  condition  that  twenty-five  copies  of  the 
reprint  should  be  placed  at  our  disposal  to  send  to  other  libraries. 

The  acceaeions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  showa  in  the  following  table :  — 


G«T«  HaU  (College  Libru7) 

I«w  School 

Dirinity  School 

Hediol  School 

Dental  School 

BtiMe;  Inttitutian 

HuMam  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Huenm 

Aitntnomical  ObierTatoiy 

Ormj  HerbBrinm 

Arnold  ArboTetnm 

Tweo^-eight  Special  Reference  Librariei .   .   . 

Total 

Deduct,  traiufen  between  Oore  H*ll  and  De- 
partment Librariei 

Total 


ilS,938 

76,877 

88,386 

S,888 

701 


8,448 

9,eos 

37,243 


88,980       689,6»      878,697 


280,000 
7,006 

8,880 

8,076 
18,000 
81,738 

a,818 

18,684 
6,G9S 


Of  the  16,977  volumes  added  to  the  6ore  Hall  collection,  7,731 
came  by  porcbase  or  exchange,  1,152  as  the  result  of  biuding  serial 
pablicatioQS,  and  736  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  tbe 
remainder,  7,3&8  volumes,  were  received  by  gift. 

15,391  pamphlets  have  been  received,  13,4il  by  gift,  and  1,930 
by  purchase  or  exchange.  1,064  sheets  of  maps  have  been  added 
to  the  map  collection,  which  now  numbers  21,256  sheets. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  the  addition  of 
only  15  pieces  to  the  numismatic  collection.  Of  these,  ten  were 
bought  and  five  given.  Among  those  bought  is  the  rare  and  interest, 
log  medal  of  Tristram  Coffin  and  the  silver  medal  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  by  Brenner. 
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The  total  gifts  to  the  Collie  Libraiy  during  tbe  year  1903-03  and 
the  previous  five  years  have  been  as  follows ;  — 


Qim  TO  m  Coii«m 
Lbuxt. 

IMT-W. 

ISW-M. 

18W-00. 

IIWO-01. 

l»01-«. 

19l»^ 

Ttflnmei 

pMn^ete 

2,616 
11,865 

7,096 
12,448 

11,860 
11,073 

4,749 
14,286 

4,648 
16,230 

7,868 
18,441 

Total. 

14,011 

19,644 

23,48! 

1S,984 

80,878 

20,799 

The  year  has  been  a  remarkable  one  for  the  richness  and  variety 
of  its  gifts.  GriftB  in  money  for  immediate  use  in  speclBed  directioBS 
have  amounted  to  14,461.12,  while  the  tottd  mimber  of  volumes 
received  has  been  7,858,  a  number  only  twice  exceeded  in  earlier 
years. 

To  Mr.  John  Drew,  of  New  York,  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  gift  of 
the  valuable  dramatic  library  of  the  late  Robert  W.  Lowe,  of  Lon- 
don, the  dramatic  historian  and  bibliographer,  —  a  library  rich  in 
biographies  of  Enghsh  actors,  early  dramatic  periodicals,  and  the 
earlier  histories  of  the  stage,  in  booke  and  pamphlets  about  particular 
ttieatres,  and  in  the  controversial  works  relating  to  the  English  stage, 
especially  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  collection  also  contained 
many  plays  by  little  known  dramatists,  which,  as  Professor  Baker 
remarks,  are  in  some  cases  worth  preservation  for  their  own  sakea, 
in  others  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  customs  of  the  time,  and  in 
others  because  they  help  to  make  clear  why  the  drama  sank  as  low 
as  it  did,  even  while  the  stage  floorished,  between  1775  and  1885. 
These  books,  with  what  has  been  brought  together  dnring  the  last 
five  years  by  the  systematic  purchase  of  early  editions  of  the  plays 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centarles,  give  us  the  foundation 
for  a  collection  of  original  material  indispensable  to  the  historian  of 
the  drama  and  the  stage,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  in  time  to  build 
np  the  collection  on  all  aides.  A  gift  of  tSOO  a  year  for  five  years 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  this  way,  and  would  bring  in  a 
larger  return  now  than  it  wonld  ten  years  hence,  since  these  books 
are  rising  in  price. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  who  had  bought  the  library  left  by  Professor 
B6cher,  gave  to  this  Library  all  Professor  BOoher's  coUections  relat- 
ing to  Moli6re  and  Montaigne,  specialties  to  which  he  hod  devoted 
himself  through  many  years  of  assiduous  collecting,  and  to  these  Mr. 
Hyde  added  all  the  early  editions  of  the  dramatists  of  Moligre's 
time.    The  collection,  numbering  altf^ether  about  2,500  volumes  and 
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pamphlets,  forms  a  fittiiig  memorial  of  Professor  B6cheT,  and,  thanks 
to  Hr.  Hyde's  generosity,  has  found  the  permanent  abiding-place 
which  its  former  owner  eagerly  desired  for  it.  A  special  catalogae 
of  tbe  Moli^re  collection  is  being  prepared  at  Mr.  Hyde's  expense 
and  wiU  be  printed  as  one  of  the  IJbrar3r'B  Bibliographical  Contribu* 
tionfl. 

From  Assistant  Professor  Coolidge  we  have  continued  to  receive 
kbondant  additions  to  our  collectioas  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Mo- 
rocco, China,  and  SlaTic  countries,  subjects  in  which  he  has  long 
been  specially  interested.  Among  Ihe  books  on  the  Ottoman  Empire 
are  a  number  of  incunabula  and  other  rare  books,  including  a> 
collection  of  thirty  Spanish  pamphlets  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  giving  contemporary  notices  of  Turkish  affairs. 

The  Hon.  Grcorge  von  L.  Heyer,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
lUly,  kindly  placed  in  Mr.  H.  N.'  day's  hands  500  hre  (about  f  100) 
to  be  spent  for  the  Library  on  books  on  the  Italian  Risoi^imento. 
Hr.  Gay,  who  baa  been  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Rome  (but 
l^stered  in  our  Graduate  Department),  and  bos  a  large  historical 
library  of  his  own,  is  specially  familiar  with  the  literature  of  modem 
Italian  history  and  was  able  to  lay  out  the  money  to  the  best  advan- 
tage (sending  us  286  volumes  and  86  pamphlets).  To  this  gift,  sup- 
plemented by  the  gift  of  many  pamphlets  from  Mr.  Gay's  own  library, 
and  to  Mr.  Gay's  expert  service  in  selection,  we  owe  what  is  already 
beginning  to  be  a  notable  collection  on  the  Italy  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Mrs.  Lonis  Bettmann,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  $800  to  be  spent  at  the 
Librarian's  discretion  in  memory  of  her  son,  Milton  Bettmann,  of  tbe 
Class  of  1897,  who  died  soon  after  graduating  from  the  Medical 
School.  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  1902,  of  New  York,  repeated  his  former 
gift  of  1250  for  Dante  books,  and  the  Dante  Society  added  $150 
to  its  previous  gifts  for  the  same  purpose.  From  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Coolidge  comes  a  tliird  annual  gift  of  $50  for  books  on  China. 

Mr.  £^;ar  H.  Welle,  whose  successful  eftort  to  coUect  sabsciip- 
lions  for  the  purchase  of  English  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  reported  last  year,  has  continued  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  an  additional  $435  to  be  spent  in  the 
same  field. 

Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner,  who  in  conducting  his  courses  on  the 
history  of  the  English  Bible  has  had  occasion  to  regret  the  withdrawal 
some  years  ago  of  the  Livermore  Bibles,  has  undertaken  to  strengthen 
onr  collection  in  this  department,  and  has  obtained  from  friends 
several  hundred  dollars,  of  which  |393  has  already  been  spent  tor 
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early  editions  of  the  EngliBh  Bible  and  other  translatioiiB  vhich  are 
of  interest  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Atkinson,  of  Wakefield,  have  given  to  this 
Library  and  to  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union,  the  books  which 
belonged  to  their  bod,  Dr.  R<^er  T.  Atkinson,  of  the  Class  of  1891, 
a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  an  Assistant  Sui^eon 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  Dr.  Atkinson  had  bought  books  freely 
and  intelligently  and  evidently  enjoyed  owning  them.  The  more 
valuable  portion  of  his  library  naturally  went  to  the  Harvard  UQi<»i, 
being  already  dupUcsted  in  the  College  Library,  but  273  volumes 
were  added  to  our  shelves. 

Professor  Norton,  as  the  literary  executor  of  James  Bussell 
Lowell,  has  placed  in  the  Library  a  lai^e  collection  of  the  letters 
received  by  Mr.  Lowell  from  his  numeroua  correspondents  and  a 
number  of  manuscripts  of  articles  contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review  during  his  editorship. 

From  Mr.  Edward  A.  Silsbee  we  received  by  bequest  another 
interesting  Shelley  manuecript  to  be  preserved  beside  the  earlier  and 
more  valuable  manuscript  book  given  by  Mr.  Silsbee  some  years  ago. 

Books  and  pamphlets  from  the  families  of  Mrs.  James  Oreenleaf 
of  Cambridge,  Mr.  W.  S.  Appleton  of  Boston,  Professor  BAcher, 
and  Mr.  John  D.  Sargent  of  New  York  have  added  to  the  value 
of  OUT  collections  in  many  different  directions.  Mr.  Archer  M. 
Huntington  has  sent  us  copies  of  all  his  facsimile  reproduclions  of 
rare  bo<^  in  his  great  Spanish  library.  To  many  other  friends, 
both  old  and  new,  too  numerons  to  name  individually,  we  are 
indebted  for  constant  remembrance. 

A  few  of  the  more  notable  works  received  by  gift  or  pm'chase 
I  mention  in  detail,  in  order  that  other  libraries  may  note  their 
existence  here  and  so  be  able  to  refer  to  this  Library  students 
who  requure  tiiem.* 

Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art.     Report  and  transacdons,  1862-1902.     34  vols. 
Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  Histoiy  Society.     Trausae- 

tjons,  1878-1902.     26  vols. 

These  two  sets  make  the  collection  of  English  local  historical 

societies  accessible  either  in  Boston  or  Cambridge  nearlj  if  not 

quite  complete. 

*  It  hu  for  some  f  eara  been  out  caMom  to  note  in  our  offlciiil  caUtlogne  nre 
or  expeniire  works  which  can  be  foimd  in  other  librarlett  so  far  u  the  reporti 
of  otber  librariei  make  mention  of  them.  It  wonld  be  well  if  libraries  ^led 
in  to  such  acqnidtioni  oftener  than  they  do,  and  made  a  practice  of  ncord- 
TD  catalogues  what  can  be  foniul  in  their  neighbors'  collections. 
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SotMti  de  rhiBtoire  de  PEtrie  et  de  I'Ue  de  Fntnce.     M^motres,  1875- 
1901.     26  vols. ;  Bulleliii,  1893-1901.     10  vols. 

The  first  foniteen  volnmee  at  the  H^moires  were  received  in 
the  RUnt  library. 
FtcnltA  des  Lettres  de  Bordeaax.     Annalee,  1679-94.     Continued  ae 

Revne  des  nnivenlt^B  da  Midi,  1895-98.     20  vols. 
Sodm  scientifiqiie  de  Bnuelles.     Annalee,  1677-1903.     S6  vols. 
Almanaoh  de  Gotiia.     Several  early  years  from  1792  to  1813,  «ri*.H«g 
OUT  set  complete  from  1792,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1809  and  1814-16. 
Bayrenther  Blatter,  Monatetdirift  des  Bayreuther  Patronatva^ines, 

1878-1902.     26  vols. 
Das  Handels-Musenm,  1866-1902.     36  vols. 
Ymer ;  tidskrift  ntgifven  af  Svenska  aallskapet  for  antropologi  ooh 

geografi,  1881-1902.     22  vols. 
Act»  Sanctae  Sedis,  1666-1901.     34  vols. 
Actes  et  documents  relatifs  a  rhistoire  de  la  regeneration  de  la  Ron- 

manie,  1889-1901.     Tome  1-9. 
Brockhaus  Encyolopaedia ;  the  Rnaeian  edition,  vols.  1-88  (in  76  vols.) . 
A  distinct  woi4:  from  tlte  German  edition,  and  containing  modi 
special  matter  on  Russian  eJI^ra. 
Rohanlt  de  Fleury.    La  Messe.    Etudes  arch6o1ogiques  snrses  mona- 

ments.     1883-89.     8  vols. 
Salmeron.     Commentarii  in  evangelicam  tuBtoriam,  etc.     Coloniae 

Agrippinae.     1612-13.     16  vols,  in  10»  folio. 
Sonsa.     Historia  geneilog^  da  caea  real  portugaeza  deeds  a  ana 
origem  atb  a  preeente.     Lisboa.     1736-19.      (With  "Provas" 
and  index.]    20  vols.    4". 
Bibles :  — 
Coverdale's  New  Testament  of  1638.     2d  edition. 
The  Genevan  Bible  of  1660.     Ist  edition. 
The  Bishops'  Bible  of  1572.     The  Sd  folio. 
The  Rhemieh  New  Testament  of  1682.     Ist  edition. 
The  Rhemlsh  New  Testament  of  1589,  printed  in  London.     With 
■■  the  translation  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  oonfata- 
tion  of  all  snch  argameate,"  etc.,  by  W.  Folke. 
The  Don^  Old  Testament  of  1609-10.     2  vols.     1st  edition. 
Luther's  Bible  (G<jrman]  at  1639  [1535-38]. 

All  the  above  Bibles  were  bought  witfa  the  money  collected  for 
this  pnrpoee  I7  ProfeesOT  Gardiner. 
Armstrong,  Sir  Waiter.     Turner.     1902.     Folio. 
Baeesler,  Arthur.     Ancient  Peruvian  Art.     1902-03.    4  vols.    Folio. 
Foster,  J.  J.     The  Stoaita.     1902.      2  vols.     Folio.      From  Mis. 

Bettmann. 
Hauser  y  Menet.     Tapioes  de  la  Corona  de  Eapafia.     1903.     2  vols, 
136  photograpbio  plates  reproducing  the  andent  tapestries  which 
have  been  collected  from  century  to  oentniy  liy  the  Spanish 
kings. 
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Herrade  de  Landsberg.  Hortus  deliciaram.  1901.  Folio.  90  plates. 
Reprodnctioiis  of  the  illiutralions  in  a  famoua  religious  nuuia- 
script  of  the  13th  centnr;. 

Hey erbeer.    Les  Huguenots.     Orchestra  score.     4  vols. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  London.  [Photographs  of  all  the  por- 
truts.]     Edited  by  Lionel  Cust.     3  vols.     Folio. 

Ariatophaues.  Facsimile  of  the  Codex  Venetns  Marcianns  174.  Pub- 
lished by  ttie  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.    1903.    Folio. 

Addison.  The  campaign.  1705.  1st  edition.  Also  the  edition  of 
1710. 

The  drummer;  or,  The  haunted  bouse.     1716.     Ist  edition. 

Also  2d  edition,  1732. 

Rosamund,  an  opera.     1707.     1st  edition. 

Chancer.     Works.     London.     1687.     Folio. 
Fielding.     Amelia.     1753.     4  vols. 

History  of  Tom  Jones.     1749.     6  vols.     Ist  edition. 

Shakespeare.     Reproduction  in  facsimile  of  the  first  folio.     With 

introduction  by  Sidney  Lee.     1903. 
Chap-books.     A  collection  of  83  ohap-books  printed  in  London  and 

Belfast,  1763-69,  bound  in  3  vols. 

This  collection  was  made  by  James  Boswell,  who  writes  en 

the  fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  that,  having  rettuned  an  affection 

for  such  publications  from  early  days,  he  went  to  the  printing 

office  in  Bow  Church  Yard  and  bought  this  collection  and  had 

it  botmd  up  with  the  title  of  "  Curious  Productions." 
Bought  with  interest  from  the  Child  Memorial  Fund. 
Chap-books.     Aootber  coUeetiiDn  numbering  103  pieces,  dating  from 

1770  to  1790,  collected  by  Joseph  RItson.  the  antiquarian,  and 

Iwund  in  4  volumes. 
Doni,  Ant.  Fran.     I  mondi.     Vinegia.     1552-53.     2  vols.     Uany 

of  the  illustrations  relate  to  passages  of  the  Dirina  Commedia. 
Paulas  Florentjnus.     Quadragesimale  de  reditu  peccatoris  ad  Deum. 

1479.     1st  edition.     Prized  because  of  its  frequent  citations  of 

Dante  and  P^rarch. 
These  two  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  C.  White. 
Hoe,  Robert.     Catalogue  of  [part  of  his  library]  ;  books  by  English 

authors  who  lived  before  1700.     1903.     Vols.  1  and  3. 
A  collection  of  pamphlets  once  owned  by  George  Pitt,  Baron  Rivers, 

relating  to  English  political  affairs  from  1760  to  1800,  and 

formed  during  that  period.     193  volumes  and  pamphletfi. 
Bought  M  Mictdon  with  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Bettmann's  gift. 
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SPECIAL   RBPBBBMCE   LIBRASma. 

Tlie  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows :  — 


Paniw. 

.^ 

1.  Cbemickl  I^b.    BpyMen  Bail 

621 

971 

1,698 

1.  FhjsiMlLab.     Jtfftrton  Fhn/t.  Lah 

29 

S69 

398 

S86 

184 

710 

120 

120 

BOO 

280 

730 

8.  Ph7«.OeoKrspbylAb.        Do.                

368 

176 

SS8 

7.  Zo6l4«i<!al  lAb.                   Do.                

377 

277 

9.  Hirtory.     Harvard  Hail  B.  S 

8,989 

17 

3,306 

10.  United  SUUi  Hiitory.     Harvard  HaU  R.  B.     .   . 

881 

889 

11.  PoUticml  Economy.                        Do. 

1,388 

1,336 

867 

878 

13.  Child  MemoriiU(Ene:UBh).     Warren  Honu    .   .    . 

4,SG7 

90 

4,447 

14.  Lowell  HemoriBl  (RomMce).          Do.            ... 

1,479 

1,486 

IS.  Qennan.                                              Do.            ... 

1,8S1 

1,361 

16.  French.                                                Do.            ... 

8,<80 

3,480 

17.  Smikrit.                                              Do.            ... 

918 

23 

941 

1,320 

449 

SO.  Mining  tnd  Met4UllTKr.     Rottk  Laboratory  .   .    . 

41 

17 

68 

6,049 

6.668 

J8.  PhilMophyCPnychol.  L«b.).    Dane  HaU  .  .  .   . 

608 

41 

644 

4,676 

4,576 

SS.  Fine  ArU  (incl.  Gray  and  Randmll  CoU.).     Fogg 

Mtatum 

870 

870 

87.  Pmacbew-  Library.     Wad*vmr^  Hmut 

94 

94 

S8.  TlieStDdy.    FhilUpt  Brookt  Hou*t 

69 

69 

J9.  Social  Serrice  Committee.    FhiUipi  Brook*  Houtt 

71 

71 

Tot»li 

87,248 

8,638 

40,081 

The  reading-room  for  History,  Economics,  and  Social  Questions 
in  Harvard  Hall  is  seriously  crowded,  and  better  provision  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible.  At  an  expense  of  about  $800  the  upper 
floor  of  Hassaohusetts  Hall  could  be  fitted  over  and  would  make  an 
admirable  reading-room  for  these  large  elementary  courses  in  history 
and  economics,  the  students  in  which  coursea  use  this  reading-room 
almost  exclusively.    These   courses   are   taken   for   the   year  Just 
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twginning  (1903-04)  by  2,986  men.     A  room  with  only  104  cfafdn, 
and  crowded  at  that,  is  manifestly  inadeqaate. 

The  largest  additaona  have  been  in  the  libraries  in  German  and 
Education,  714  volumes  in  one  case  and  882  in  the  other.  The  Ger- 
man libruy  is  being  increased  by  a  part  of  the  Schlesinger  bequest 
assigned  to  tliis  use  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  £ducati<n  library  by 
means  of  special  subscriptions  made  for  this  purpose  and  by  gifts 
from  publishers. 

USE   OF   BOOKS    IN   THE    COLLKQE   LIBBASX. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in 
1902-03  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


UmoiBoou. 

lM»-«7. 

1WT-«S. 

.«M«. 

,»M». 

]«00-01 

1«.^ 

IMS-W. 

1.  Book!  lent 

a.  Cted  in  the  bnilding  . 

59,S11 
88,966 

81,878 
87,017 

88,00S 
811,696 

6S,71S 
38,716 

88,678 
34,180 

68,448 
82,683 

68,188 
24,984 

TouU 

83,576 

88,889 

86,600 

87,487 

87,868 

81,026 

88,107 

S.  OTer-nl^tnieof  Har- 
raid    HaU   RewUiir 

9,288 

11,93« 

12,046 

13,480 

18,666 

18,694 

18,164 

The  decline  in  1901-02  in  number  of  books  lent,  t<sr  which  I  found 
it  difficult  last  year  to  ass^n  a  saffldent  cause,  I  am  now  inclined  to 
attribute  to  errors  in  the  keeping  of  the  aoconnt,  the  delivery  desk 
having  been  served  during  a  part,  of  the  year  by  a  new  attendant  who 
was  replaced  by  another  after  a  few  months'  trial.  It  is  true,  never- 
theUas,  as  I  pointed  oat  in  my  last  report,  that  loans  from  the  Col- 
1^^  Library  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  with  the  growth  and  use  of 
department  and  special  reference  libraries,  with  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  club  libraries  in  general,  and  with  more  free  access 
to  the  shelves  in  the  College  Library  itself. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 

The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  opposite  p^e. 

The  number  of  bound  periodicals  keeps  about  the  same  because 
the  shelf  room  for  them  is  limited,  and  as  the  collection  receives  its 
necessary  yearly  increase,  one  set  after  another  has  to  be  removed 
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o™Oo.«™™. 

1IM-N. 

x««o. 

IMO-Ol. 

m^. 

.«^. 

Baterred  Booki 

U.  S.  Docnmeiita 

8,376 
4,  US 
8,944 
8,664 

8,876 
4,834 
10,184 

8,S8T 

3,140 
4,386 

10,667 
4,688 

8,310 
4.893 
10,141 
4,889 

3,266 
4,471 
10,898 
4,S2S 

Toul 

19,425 

81,S80 

23,680 

28,188 

32,658 

to  the  stack.  The  aumber  of  United  States  documents  b&s  dimiD- 
ished  (or  the  same  reasoo. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
varioos  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  alb^ther  to  about  68,000  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  b;  all  studeate  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  6,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel 
and  sport. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
stndentB  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  Btudents  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  In  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instmctioD 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  ID  the  following  table :  — 


HiMoTj 

Art  and  Ainhaeologj  (Including 

Mnilc) 

lUenXaie 

Oataici 

FbilMoph; 

Tbeology 

Economic!  and  Sociology  .... 

Education 

Oeograptj 

Pid>l.  of  I.eanied  Bodetie*  .  .  . 
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The  increase  ia  this  uae  during  the  past  year  is  to  be  r^retted, 
since  the  tables  which  can  be  occupied  are  few  and  are  needed  by 
officers  of  the  University  as  well  as  by  students,  and  I  have  had  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  to  the  fact  that  any  further  increase 
is  inadvisable.  I  have  also  posted  in  the  stack  notices  as  follows : 
"  Students  who  hare  access  to  the  Stack  are  reminded  that  the  tables 
here,  beii^  few  in  number,  must  not  be  used  for  protracted  study  or 
writii^.     Such  work  should  be  done  in  the  Reading-room." 

The  number  of  individuals  admitted  was  366,  not  511,  because  the 
same  person  often  receives  permission  to  use  different  parts  of  the 
book-stack. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  165  persons  not  connected  with  the  University, 
who  have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other 
years,  frequent  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  have  been  received 
from  other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and  from  scholars 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  997 
volumes  in  response  to  these  requests. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
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Since  last  May  we  have  allowed  reserved  books  to  be  taken  frcm 
the  reading-room  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening,  to  be  kept  over 
Sunday,  on  condition  that  they  be  i-eturned  on  Monday  morning  at 
nine  o'clock.  This  seems  to  work  well  and  satisfies  in  part  the 
wants  of  those  for  whose  benefit  we  were  asked  last  year  to  open 
the  Library  Sunday  evening,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  want  to  work 
on  Sunday  and  prefer  to  work  in  the  evening  rather  than  in  the 
afternoon.  It  withdraws  a  number  of  useful  books,  it  is  true,  from 
the  reading-room  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  as  the  principal  reason 
for  opening  the  room  on  Sunday  afternoons  is  to  provide  for  recrea- 
tion rather  than  for  work,  no  serious  objection  can  be  made  on  tbis 
ground.     About  a  hundred  volumes  are  taken  out  every  Saturday. 
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Mr.  Tilllugliast,  the  Aaeietant  Librarian,  has  taken  direct  chaise 
of  the  exchange  of  publicationB  with  other  universities  and  institu- 
tions, and  has  tried  to  put  this  department  of  the  Library's  work  on 
a  more  systematic  and  satisfactory  basis.  The  only  publication, 
however,  which  the  Library  itself  controls  is  its  own  series  of  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions.  The  publications  issued  by  other  depart- 
menta  of  the  University  are  published  under  such  varyinp;  conditions 
that  a  uniform  system  of  exchange  seems  to  be  at  present  impos- 
sible. The  great  institutions  connected  with  the  University,  like  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  the  Astronomical  Observatory, 
bear  the  expense  of  their  own  publications,  distribute  them  in  their 
own  name,  and  naturally  claim  anything  received  in  exchange  as 
their  own ;  but  in  a  few  cases  they  transmit  publications  of  a  general 
nature  eo  received  to  the  Collie  Library.  The  departments  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Classical,  Modem  Language,  Indo- 
Iranian,  Historical,  Economic,  etc.,  also  publish  series  of  papers. 
In  some  oases  these  are  sold  by  a  commei'cial  house,  in  others  by  the 
College;  some  are  snpported  by  a  special  fund  insufficient  for  the 
fuQ  expense,  others  by  a  grant  from  the  College  treasury,  others  are 
on  a  purely  commercial  basis ;  but  each  is  manned  by  a  committee 
of  the  department,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  Library  to  use 
them  as  freely  and  consistently  in  arranging  exchanges  with  other 
institutions  as  would  be  desirable.  If  a  more  uniform  system  of 
publication  mider  Uie  managranent  of  the  Pablication  Office  of  tiie 
University  is  ever  introduced,  it  may  then  be  possible  to  put  the 
whole  business  of  exchanges  into  the  care  of  an  Exchange  Burean 
connected  either  with  that  Office  or  with  the  Library,  and  to  authorize 
it  to  send  out  publications  in  the  name  of  the  University  and  to  dis- 
tribute equitably  to  the  different  departments  what  it  receives  in 
return.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  system 
wonld  result  in  a  perfect  balance  of  give  and  talce.  The  first  object 
of  a  learned  institution  or  of  a  university  with  regard  to  its  publica- 
tions shoold  be  to  place  them  where  they  will  be  of  service ;  what 
it  receives  in  return  is  an  incidental  advantage.  We  have  tried, 
especially  in  arranging  exchanges  with  other  universities,  to  make 
the  best  use  of  what  we  have,  and  we  have  tried  to  send  to  each 
university,  so  far  as  possible,  the  kind  of  publication  we  receive 
from  it,  —  to  maintain,  that  is  to  say,  some  equality  of  kind  but 
not  of  amount  in  our  exchanges.  The  amount  received  commonly 
exceeds  the  amount  we  can  send,  but  I  am  the  less  troubled  at  this 
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because  we  often  have  the  opportunity  to  favor  our  correspondentB 
by  lending  them  books  which  they  do  not  own.  At  present  a  regalax 
exchai^  of  publications  has  been  established  with  the  following 
American  and  foreign  nniveraities,  the  receipts  being  mainly  dissv- 
tations,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  series  of  philological  or  historical 
papers.  Medical  dissertations  received  in  this  way  are  transmitted 
to  the  Medical  School,  and  law  dissertations,  when  of  a  teclmioal 
nature,  to  the  Law  School. 

American  Univertities. 

Cornell  UniTenlt)'.  Univeruty  of  Kkniu. 

Johni  Hopkim  Univerai^.  UmTerally  of  NebrMka. 

Lcland  Stanford  Junior  Umrenity.  Univenlty  of  PenniylTUiia. 

HcGill  UniTeni^.  TJnlTeralt;  of  Toronto. 

Princeton  Univenil;.  Unirersity  of  Virginia. 

University  of  California.  Cnlreraity  of  Wisconiin. 

UniTenlt;  of  Chicago.  Yale  Univenlty. 

Foreign  Utiiveraitiea, 

Berlin.  Heidelberg.  Parii. 

Bonn.  Jena.  Rennea. 

Bmlan.  Kiel.  RoMock. 

Chrindania.  Kooigiberg.  St.  Pet«r«bnrg. 

Erlangen.  Leipxig.  Sttubnrg. 

Freiburg.  Lille.  T&bingen. 

Gieiien.  Lnnd.  Upaala. 

Gottiogen.  Lyona.  Utrecbt. 

Grenoble.  Harborg.  Worxbnrg. 

^■lle.  Hanner. 

The  number  of  dissertations  received  from  each  aniventty  vaiiea 
from  10  to  160. 

SHBLF    DKFABTKEirr. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  15,913  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  daring  the  year,  12,367  added  to  classes  previously  arranged, 
and  8,516  In  sections  newly  classified,  makii^  310,909  volumes  so 
placed  of  the  entire  Gore  Halt  coUection. 

The  newly  cl&Bsified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Volamu. 
Africa :  sectioni  covering  the  biitory,  deacriptioD,  etc.,  of 
Abyninia,   AlgeHa,   Tnuii,   Sabara,  Tripoli.     (Tbete, 
with  Morocco  reported  laat  year,  complete  Northern 

Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt.) SSO 

Theatre 1,8M 

MolMre 1,6«1 

Sumner  Baritiet SSO 

Bibles 69 

8,646 
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With  the  preseat  staff  and  under  our  crowded  conditdoas  do  sub- 
stantial advance  can  be  made  in  re-clasaification ;  but  the  receipt  of 
man;  gifts  relating  to  Northern  Africa  made  it  desirable  to  bring 
together  what  we  already  had,  so  that  permanent  numbers  could  be 
assigned.  Mr.  Drew's  gift  of  the  Lowe  collection  on  ttie  theatre  and 
Ht.  Hyde's  gift  of  the  Moli^re  coUectiou  in  like  manner  induced  us 
to  oollect  what  we  already  had  on  the  history  of  the  stage,  and  to 
make  a  new  special  arrangement  for  Moli^re.  The  '*  Sumner  rarities  " 
form  the  choicer  portion  of  the  library  of  Senator  Sumner  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  College.  Tears  t^o  many  of  them  were  exposed  in 
glass  cases  where  visitors  could  see  them,  but  there  has  long  been  no 
opportunity  for  the  exhibitioD  of  rare  books,  and  this  collectioa  of 
highly  interesting  volumes  has  been  packed  away  in  locked  cupboards 
out  of  sight.  The  books  have  lately  been  transferred  to  shelves  in 
my  office,  where  behind  glass  doors  they  can  at  least  be  seen  and 
more  easUy  examined.  They  have  been  arranged  in  a  smtable  order, 
and  in  addition  to  the  carefully  made  alphabetical  catalc^ue  printed 
as  Bibliographical  Contribution  number  6,  in  1879,  I  have  had  a 
rough  index  prepared  by  which  the  more  noted  bindings,  the  auto- 
graphs, autograph  manuscripts,  book-plates,  and  other  marks  of 
ownership  can  be  quickly  found.  At  least  one  hundi'ed  of  the 
volumes  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  former  owners  ;  such  are 
those  which  once  belonged  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Leonardo  Aretino, 
the  Doge  Foscarini,  the  inquisitor  Torquemada,  Montaigne,  Montes- 
qnieu,  Racine  and  Voltaire,  Colbert  and  Talleyrand,  Louis  XIV, 
XVI,  and  XVIII,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  Napoleon,  Anne 
Boleyn,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  II,  Bunyan,  Evelyn,  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  Ben  Jonson,  Congreve,  Dryden,  Milton, 
Pope,  Swift,  Walpole,  Gay,  6ray,  Burke,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and 
Watts,  Melanchtbon,  Holbein,  and  Rubens. 

A  tew  representative  and  important  editions  of  the  Bible  were 
brought  together  for  the  benefit  of  Professor  Gardiner's  course, 
and  numbered  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  collection  of  Bibles  can 
be  incorporated  later  without  re-numbering  these. 

Mr,  Carney  reports  that  in  classifying  pamphlets  on  the  shelves, 
he  is  more  and  more  inclined  to  treat  them  with  the  same  care  as 
bound  volumes,  placing  them  so  far  as  possible  with  the  precise  sub- 
ject of  which  they  treat,  instead  of  collecting  them  in  boxes  under 
general  beads.  Single  pamphlets,  when  not  of  enough  importance  to 
be  bomid,  are  put  in  a  stout  manila  envelope  which  takes  its  place 
Uke  a  volume  on  the  shelf ;  second  and  third  pamphlets  on  the  same 
Mibject  are  put  into  tbe  same  envelope.     As  more  appear  they  are 
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traDsfcrred  to  a  thin  pamphlet  box,  theD  to  a  latter  box,  and  finally 
the  collection  is  bound  when  it  has  reached  a  aaitable  size.  The 
resoltijig  TolumeB  are  acoordingl;  honiof(eneoas  in  character. 

Mr.  Camej  also  callB  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  method  of 
Bbelving  rare  books  ia  unsatisfactory.  These  books  are  now  pro- 
tected by  being  placed  in  small  locked  closets  which  have  been  built 
at  frequent  intervals  as  needed  against  the  ends  of  the  book-rows  in 
the  stack.  In  each  closet  are  to  be  found  the  volumes  which  would 
naturally  belong  on  the  shelves  in  that  \-icinity,  an  arrangement  that 
was  expected  to  prove  convenient.  But  in  practice  the  system  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  books  are  subjected  to  unnecessary  wear  when 
asked  for  in  the  delivery  room  and  handed  out  over  tlie  counter 
to  be  used  in  the  reading-room,  while  if  a  reader  who  is  working  in 
the  stack  wants  one  of  these  books,  he  must  go  down  to  tJie  delivery 
room  and  find  an  attendant,  who  gets  a  key,  returns  with  him,  and 
unlocks  the  closet ;  but  the  closet  should  not  be  left  unlocked,  and 
the  same  operation  may  have  to  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  bo<^ 
could  be  guarded  more  efficiently,  and  used  more  safely,  and  readers 
be  more  conveniently  served,  if  all  these  rarities  which  require  special 
care  should  be  brought  t<^ether  into  a  separate  room  suitably  fur- 
nished, where  the  books  would  be  used  on  the  spot  and  under  sur- 
veillance. This,  however,  is  an  improvement  which  must  wait  till 
we  have  a  new  library.  No  change  is  possible  under  present 
conditions. 

During  the  summer,  in  order  to  give  us  a  little  more  free  space, 
about  5,500  volumes  were  moved  to  the  basement  of  Robinson  Hall, 
where  shelving  had  already  been  built  for  another  purpose.  These, 
with  the  medical  books  sent  last  year  to  tbe  Medical  Library  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  newspapers  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall,  make  about 
13,000  volumes  which  we  have  had  to  torn  out  of  the  present  library 
building. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  shelves  is  also  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  double  rows  on  the  shelves  in  over 
fifty  places ;  the  reserved  books  when  they  come  back  to  the  stack 
from  the  reading-room  at  the  end  of  the  season  find  themselves 
crowded  out  from  their  old  shelves  by  newcomers  which  have  appeared 
during  tlieir  absence ;  and  2,600  shelves  have  had  to  be  shifted  in 
the  course  of  the  year  in  order  to  gain  a  few  inches  of  room  here  and 
there,  so  that  new  books  may  be  added.  This  work  of  shifting,  done 
from  time  to  time,  has  required  the  equivalent  of  abont  thirty-five 
days'  labor. 

The  changing  of  shelf-marks  on  tbe  catalc^ue  cards  occasioned  by 
re-olassiflcation  of  books  on  the  shelves,  was  in  arrears  at  the  begin- 
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niDg  of  the  ;ear,  but  is  fairly  well  up  to  date  at  its  close.  The  work 
has  been  done  by  employing  extra  helpers.  What  remains  of  this 
work  is,  in  great  part,  for  articles  catalogued  yeiirs  ago  from  periodi- 
cals and  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  The  cards  for  tttese  bear 
the  old  marks  of  these  seta,  which  cause  annoying  delays  and  errors 
when  nsed  in  calling  for  the  volumes.  The  work  is  troublesome  and 
cannot  be  rapidly  done,  but  it  must  be  taken  op  again  and  finished 
w  soon  as  possible. 

The  loss  of  102  volnmes  during  the  year  ia  reported,  50  from  Ihe 
stack,  37  from  the  reading-room,  and  15  from  the  new  bo(^  exposed 
on  open  shelves  in  the  delivery  room.  On  the  other  hand,  45  volumes 
missing  at  the  last  examination  have  been  found.  Our  net  loss  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  an  average  of  47  volumes  a  year. 
Leas  time  was  given  to  the  current  examination  of  the  shelvea,  and 
the  ground  was  only  covered  completely  once  without  the  shelf-lists 
and  once  ae  usual  with  the  shelf-lists.  In  these  two  examioationB 
504  volumes  were  found  on  the  wrong  shelves  and  1,971  volumes  out 
of  order  on  their  proper  shelves  —  not  a  bad  result  considering  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  direct  access  to  the  shelves. 
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Hr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catali^ue  department,  presents  the 
following  facta  and  figures  in  r^ard  to  the  work  of  that  department. 
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The  work  has  fallen  a  little  behind  that  of  the  previous  year, 
owing  b>  the  lose  of  two  experienced  eataloguera  and  the  substitution 
of  untrained  assistants  in  their  place.  This  work  requires  so  much 
attention  to  detail  and  to  precedent,  in  order  to  attain  a  reasonable 
degree  of  unifoimity,  that  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  statT  are 
peculiarly  disadvantageous.  The  total  compares  more  favorably 
with  last  year's  total  than  appears  at  first  sight,  for  it  ahonid  be 
noted  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  there  were  awaiting  revision  (and 
so  failed  to  be  counted)  some  200  more  titles  than  were  vailing 
at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  that  last  year  the  titles  catalogued  for 
the  departments  included  about  3,000  catalt^ued  for  the  Education 
Library  in  summary  fashion  by  extra  help. 

The  table  shows  that  we  have  increased  the  use  of  catalogue  cards 
received  from  the  Librai-y  of  Congress,  bo  that  about  16  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cards  added  to  our  catalogue  are  from  this  source.  The 
proportion  of  printed  cards  from  our  own  printing  office  remains 
about  t^e  same,  while  the  proportion  of  written  cards  fell  last  year 
from  27  to  19.6  per  cent.  Fire  years  s^o  79  per  cent,  of  the  cards 
added  to  the  catalogue  were  from  the  College  printing  office  and  21 
per  cent,  were  written ;  last  year  about  5S  per  cent,  came  from  the 
College  office,  28  per  cent,  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
American  Library  Association  Publishing  Board  combined,  and  19 
per  cent,  were  written.  The  expense  of  the  cards  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  aver^es  about  1^  cent«  each,  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  cards  written  by  hand  or  printed  in  our  own  office.  The  cards 
received  from  the  American  Library  Association  Publishing  Board 
cost  about  t  of  a  cent  apiece,  but  a  considerable  number  of  those 
received  are  not  used,  so  that  the  net  cost  to  the  Library  is  about 
the  same  as  for  the  Library  of  Congress  cards.  The  supply  of  cards 
received  from  the  Library  of  Congress  is  remarkably  prompt,  but 
naturally  differs  according  to  the  character  of  the  titles  ordered. 
When  we  can  order  by  serial  number,  i.  e.,  with  knowledge  that  the 
book  has  been  ali«ady  received  and  catalogued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  we  receive  over  96  per  cent,  of  the  cards  oidered  within  a 
week.  For  American  copyright  books  ordered  by  title,  t.  e.,  before 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  had  time  to  receive,  catalc^e,  and 
publish  the  titles,  72  per  cent,  of  the  cards  come  within  two  weeks, 
but  7  per  cent,  of  such  orders  we  finally  have  to  catalogue  ourselves. 
Ordering  for  English  and  foreign  books  gives  much  more  uncertain 
results,  and  loi^  delays  in  receiving  cards  are  not  infi'equent,  but 
the  saving  In  expense  over  printing  our  own  cards  is  so  great  that 
wc  are  content  to  wait  In  some  cases  eight  or  ten  weeks,  making  a 
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temporary  record  of  the  boob  in  the  meantime  and  putting  it  into 
circulation. 

An  increase  of  the  staff  being  impossible  at  present,  we  are  still 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  continuallj  increasing  stream  of  acces- 
sions. A  part  of  the  books  received  have,  therefore,  to  be  recoided 
in  a  temporary  and  incomplete  form,  the  number  of  titles  this  year 
BO  recorded  being  S,373.  This  method  of  treating  the  less  important 
books  has  now  been  in  operation  some  years.  The  work  has  been 
done  in  such  a  way  that  these  books  can  be  taken  up  ^ain  without 
difficulty  at  any  time  when  we  are  able,  but  the  nmnber  is  becommg 
formidable  and  the  final  cataloguing  will  some  day  be  a  serious 
burden.  Mr.  Currier  estimates  that,  including  books  lately  received 
and  DOW  in  process  of  cataloguing,  books  received  Id  recent  years 
and  recorded  on  the  official  catalogue  only,  certain  special  collec- 
tions, such  as  the  Riant  uss.  and  the  Jndeo-German  and  Slovak 
collections,  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets,  and  some  seta  of  printed 
cards  for  articles  in  long  series  (not  yet  inserted  in  the  catalogue), 
we  have  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  about  33,870  titles  uncata- 
logued  or  incompletely  catalogued.  I  see  no  hope  of  even  making 
a  beginning  on  this  work  until  the  staff  can  be  enlarged,  and  that 
cannot  be  done  until  we  have  larger  and  more  convenient  rooms  to 
work  in  and  lai^r  means  for  the  expenses  of  administration.  As 
it  is,  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  is  impaired  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  is  done,  ite  members  being  scattered,  and  by  the 
dimiDiflhing  shelf-room  on  which  a  constantly  increasing  collection 
of  necessary  reference  books  has  to  be  kept. 

OKDEBIMG   DBPARTUEKT   AMD   FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  last 
three  years  our  expenditure  on  account  of  book  funds  has  exceeded 
the  income  from  the  funds  by  several  hundred  dollars,  with  the  result 
that  our  free  balance  of  (5,176  carried  over  August  1,  1900,  has 
been  reduced  by  almoet  two  thousand  dollars,  to  (3,197.  This 
smaller  balance  and  a  decline  of  about  five  hundred  dollars  in  the 
income  itself  makes  it  necessary  to  adjust  our  appropriations  for 
books  in  the  several  departments  to  a  more  economical  basis. 
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,.»„„1.™™„ 

im-w. 

.«^. 

.«HM«. 

.<»^I. 

.«»^ 

1«»^ 

From  book  fnndi,  — 
BoUnce  from  previom  ^ear  . 
Income  of  the  jeai    .... 

|2,30S 
18,010 

1737 
18,301 

$6,028 
18,G10 

$5,176 

19,279 

$4,547 
19,94* 

$4,081 
1B,*60 

TotelftT^able 

Spent  for  book* 

16,813 
14,676 

19,038 
lt,010 

83,688 
18.362 

2*,*G6 

19,008 

S*,491 
20,470 

28,471 
20,27* 

Balance  to  next  ;eu  .   .  .   . 

Special  pft«,»Jei,  etc.— 
Balance  from  preiioQE  jear  . 
Received  during  tba  year  .    . 

787 

1,17S 
60S 

6,028 

889 
8,906 

5,176 

2,940 
6,187 

*,647 

936 
6,116 

4,021 

1,982 
8,*1] 

3,197 

8,m 

4,461 

ToUJavwlftble 

Spent  for  books 

1,S88 

S13 

*,7*6 

1,806 

8.077 
7,141 

7,051 
6,119 

5,843 

8,067 

8,787 
4,908 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

889 

3,9*0 

086 

1,982 

2,276 

1,885 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Bepartmeut  Libraries  (books 
orderedthrongh  Coll.  Lib.) 

»S,419 
6,322 

116,816 
3,869 

$26,603 

*,7*8 

$26,027 
*,484 

$88,687 
7,846 

$25,176 
7,889 

Total 

$20,7*1 

$19,68* 

$80,251 

$29,611 

$80,788  132,665 

The  work  of  the  ordering  deptutmeat,  in  cbarge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
Bummed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  givee  th«  figures  of  tlie  last 
three  years  and  the  avenges  of  two  previous  five-jear  periods. 


New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  coat,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Sblpments  received  from  abroad  .  . 
fNo.  of  vols,  bonght  for  College  Lib. 
tTotAl  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


$9,079 
2,908 
11,981 


7,.S27 
1,726 

5,036 

$10,146  I 
8,228 
18,868 


10,021 
2,596 

6,782 


10,716 
8,826 
6,696 

<9  »1*,690  |] 
*,956 
19,646    i 


1S,56S 
4,931 
8,477 


I  Exclading  volumes  formed  by  tending  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
t  Inclading  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  204. 
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The  increase  in  the  nmnber  of  orders  forwarded  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  estimated  cost  may  be  parti;  accidental, 
but  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  recently  ordered  more 
freely  from  bookeellera'  catal^^ues.  In  general,  books  may  be  bonght 
cheaper  in  this  way  than  when  ordered  outright;  while  in  many 
cases  the  book  advertised  has  been  sold,  so  that  our  order  is  not 
filled.  Both  facta  reduce  the  "estimate  of  cost"  in  proportion  to 
the  DDmber  of  "  orders  forwarded."  The  rapid  growth  of  the  work 
and  the  prospect  of  still  lai^er  increase  in  the  coming  year  has  made 
it  necesflary  to  give  Mr.  Potter  an  additional  assistant  and  a  new 
^pewriting  machine.  Hr.  A.  F.  Crowley  has  accordingly  been 
transferred  from  the  Harvard  Hall  reading-room  to  the  Gore  Hall 
'  staff  and  will  give  most  of  his  time  to  Mr.  Potter  as  sten<^rapher 
and  typewriter,  beside  helping  Mr.  Briggs  in  the  reading-room  when 
the  work  there  presses.  In  this  way  I  expect  that  the  delays  which 
ocoorred  last  year  in  sending  out  orders  will  be  avoided.  AU  work 
connected  with  the  verification  of  orders  requires  great  care  and 
experience.  The  difiSculties  that  beset  it  come  from  various  sources, 
—  incompleteness  or  error  in  the  title  as  handed  in,  mistakee  in  our 
own  catalc^e,  or  in  the  current  bibli(^raphieal  records,  uncertainty 
as  to  the  proper  entry  of  many  books,  and  finally,  the  increasing 
number  of  incompletely  catalogued  books  in  the  Librsiy,  books,  that 
is  to  say,  which  have  a  single  somewhat  hastily  made  entry  on  the 
ofllcial  catalogue,  but  no  subject  entries  or  reference  cards  to  help 
(he  searcher  when  in  doubt.  In  spite  of  these  diflSculties,  the  value 
of  the  duplicates  unintentionally  acquired  represents  only  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  for  books,  and  a  large  part  of  this  is 
recovered  from  the  sale  of  the  books. 

THE   ABGHIVEB   AHD  THE  HABVABD   COLLECTION. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Tufts  has  continued  in  chaige  of  the  Archives  and  the 
collection  of  printed  matter  retating  to  the  University,  but  work  on 
Uiese  two  collecttons  continues  reduced  to  ita  lowest  limits.  We 
only  try  to  keep  in  order  the  accessions  currently  received  and  pre- 
vent the  work  from  falling  seriously  behind. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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THE  GRAY  HEEBARIUM. 

To  THE   FSESIDENT   OF  THB  UniVEBBITT  : 

Sib,  — Dnrii^  the  academic  year  1902-08  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  personnel  of  the  Herbarium  staff.  The  following  per- 
sons, however,  have  been  temporarily  employed  in  connection  witb 
the  work  of  the  establishment :  Mr.  F.  Schnyler  Mathews  as  artist ; 
Profeaaor  A.  S.  Hitchcock,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  A|pri> 
cnlture,  in  special  work  npon  the  Cframineae  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Collins,  of 
Brown  University,  as  assistant  and  artist ;  Mies  E.  W,  Coolidge,  in 
the  sorting  and  distribution  of  inseretukie  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnston  as 
botanical  collector. 

During  the  year  many  valnable  collections  of  plants  have  been 
received,  the  following  being  the  most  important.  By  gift  or  is 
exchange:  From  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Charles  G.  Loring,  Bii 
plants,  chiefly  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  from  Dr.  J.  W. 
Blankinship,  642  plants  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  ;  from  Professor 
James  Fowler,  718  plants  of  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick;  fnnn 
Professor  C.  F.  Millapaugh,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  114 
plants  of  Yucatan ;  from  the  New  York  Botanical  G-arden,  969  plants 
of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  collected  by  Mcbbi-s.  Howe  and 
Lang ;  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Blanchard,  443  plants  of  eastern  Vermont ; 
from  President  E.  Brainerd  of  Middlebury  Collie,  237  plants,  chiefly 
of  western  Vermont,  critically  selected  to  illustrate  variation  in 
Viola  and  certain  other  difficult  genera ;  from  Mr.  John  Donnell 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  427  plants  of  Central  America,  in  continnatioD 
of  his  valuable  exaiccatae  of  Guatemala,  ete. ;  from  the  Imperial 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Vienna,  905  numbers  of  Reichcn- 
bach's  classical  Exaiccatae  Germanicae;  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Sydney,  203  plants  of  Australia,  largely  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus  ; 
from  Mr,  W.  M.  Canby  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  702  miscellaneous 
dDplicates;  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Haberer,  501  plants  of  central  New 
York ;  from  Professor  L.  H.  Pammel,  267  plants  of  the  Uinta  and 
Wasatch  Mountains ;  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Williams,  1,104  plants,  chiefly 
from  northern  Maine  and  Quebec  ;  from  the  Alstead  School  of 
Natural  History,  176  plants  of  the  middle  Con'necticat  Valley ;  from 
Professor  C.  V.  Piper,  226  plants  of  Washington  State ;  from  the 
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Bojal  Botanical  Crarden  at  Sibpnr,  103  Indian  orchidB.  B;  pur- 
chase :  From  Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  720  plantB  of  California  and  307 
plants  of  Porto  Rico;  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Pollard,  825  plants  of  Cnba; 
from  Mr.  C.  F.  Baker,  1,027  planta  of  the  I^ific  Slope;  from  Pro- 
fessor S.  H.  Tracy,  956  plants  of  the  Gnlf  States ;  from  Mr.  Theodor 
Holm,  200  plants  of  Scandinavia;  from  Mr,  H.  H.  Smith,  2,367 
pUutfl  of  Colombia ;  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Harper,  470  plants  of  (7«oi^« ; 
from  Mr.  £.  P.  Sheldon,  257  plants  of  Or^on ;  from  Messrs.  Mer- 
rill and  Wilcox,  728  plants  of  Wyoming ;  from  Mr.  A.  Fredholm, 
103  plants  of  Florida.  Collected  hy  the  staff :  By  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle, 
788  plants  of  Mexico,  112  plants  of  Cnba,  and  600  plants  of  Ver- 
mont; by  the  Curator,  aided  by  Mr.  £.  F.  Williams,  425  plants  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  western  Maine. 

The  whole  number  of  specimens  received  from  all  Boarce»  was 
20,781.  During  the  year  16,421  sheets  of  mounted  specimens  were 
added  to  the  organized  portion  of  the  Gray  Herbarium, 

May  1st  the  Herbarium  received,  in  the  Robert  C.  Billings  Fund  of 
tl5,000,  a  substantial  and  much  needed  addition  to  its  endowment. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  Herbarium  have  been  raised  from  tl8,156.91 
to  189,618.17.*  Although  at  the  present  low  rate  of  interest 
this  sum  is  still  far  from  sufficient,  its  growth  shows  an  increasing 
i^preciation  of  the  value  of  the  Herbarium,  and  encourages  the  hope 
that  the  establishmeDt  may  before  many  years  be  on  a  basis  of  per- 
manent  and  adequate  support.  In  the  mean  time  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overstate  the  importance  of  the  temporary  aid,  which  tor 
several  years  has  been  so  readily  and  cordially  given  by  the  many 
contributors  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's  Report.  This  year  these 
gifts  for  present  use  have  i^grcgated  $7,550.  Of  this  sum  about 
SS,500  was  contributed  to  meet  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses 
for  maintaining  the  Herbarium,  and  retaining  the  present  staff.  The 
remainder,  however,  was  given  for  the  following  special  purposes : 
The  sum  of  1500  to  enable  the  Herbarium  to  send  Mr.  M.  L.  Femald 
to  Europe  to  examine  and  ptiot<^raph  type  specimens  ootineoted  with 
research  and  mont^raphic  work  which  is  now  being  prosecuted  at 
the  Gray  Herbarium ;  t500  to  send  a  botanical  collecting  expedition 
to  Margarita  Island ;  S450  for  the  purohase  of  a  block  of  eight  steel 
herbarium  cases ;  tSOO  to  aid  Mr.  Fringle's  botanical  exploration  of 
Mexico;  1500  for  the  purchase  of  such  European  local  floras  as 
were  not  already  represented  in  the  Herbarium  Ubrary ;    $200  to 

*  Thu  does  not  inclnde  the  J.  L.  RaHell  Fund,  the  income  of  which  ia 
mppifttioatd  by  the  CoTpormtion. 
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publJBh  a  much  needed  index  (noir  in  advanced  preparation  by  Misa 
M.  A.  Da;),  to  cover  ibe  first  twenty-five  Contributions  from  the 
Gray  Herbariom. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Curator,  with  the  collaboration  of  Professor 
W.  G.  Farlow,  Dr.  A.  W.  Evans,  and  several  foreign  specialists, 
published  a  Flora  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  including  a  bibli<^rapfaie 
and  synonymic  enameration  of  all  plants  known  to  occur  in  this 
biologically  important  archipeli^;o.  The  paper  also  contains  mocb 
statistical  and  tabular  matter  upon  the  distrlbation,  relationship  and 
probable  origin  of  the  different  elements  of  the  Galapageian  flora. 

During  the  summer  of  1903  Mr.  M.  L.  Femald,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Gray  Herbarium,  visited  the  herbaria  of  Geneva,  Paris,  London, 
Kew,  and  Oxford.  With  a  wide  and  critical  knowledge  of  American 
plants,  Mr.  Fernald  has,  during  his  studies  in  the  foreign  herbaria, 
been  able  to  identify  many  obscure  type  specimens  obtained  by  tha 
early  American  explorers,  and  has  done  much  to  render  clear  the 
descriptions  of  Michaux,  Pursh,  and  others,  so  important  In  the  clas- 
sification of  American  plants, 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  collector  for  the  Gray  Herbarium,  has  con- 
tinued with  marked  success  his  work  in  Mexico,  and  during  the  spring 
distribat«d  one  of  the  most  valuable  sets  of  plants  ever  prepared  in 
America.  The  specimens  were  chiefly  from  the  mountains  of  eonth- 
em  central  Mexico,  and  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  them  repreaented 
species  and  varieties  new  to  science.  Mr.  Pringle  also  made  a  trip 
to  Cuba  where,  although  chiefly  occupied  in  some  experiments  in 
plant-breeding,  he  was  able  incidentally  to  obtain  a  small  but  excel- 
lent systematic  collection.  The  difflcult  task  of  identifying  the 
tropical  plants  secured  hy  Mr.  Pringle  has  been  accomplished  chiefly 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenman. 

During  the  summer  of  1903  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnston  undertook  for  the 
Gray  Herbarium  a  botanical  collecting  trip  to  Trinidad  and  Margarita 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  Mr.  Johnston  was  accompanied 
by  an  assistant  and  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Blakeslee,  who  went  as  collector  for 
tbe  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  The  members  of  the  expedition  were 
fortunate  in  escaping  serious  illness,  and  were  able  to  bring  back 
about  4,500  specimens,  chiefly  from  Margarita  Island.  This  collec- 
tion is  important  to  the  Herbarium,  both  as  showing  the  nature  of 
an  interesting  flora  and  in  furnishing  valuable  exchange  material 
from  a  little  explored  region. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  past  year  has  been 
an  unusually  prosperous  one  for  tbe  Gray  Herbai-lnm.  More  plants 
have  been  purchased,  more  specimens  added  to  the  oi^nized  coUec- 
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tioD,  more  books  and  pamphlets  aoqaired,  more  tropical  exploration 
accompUshed  tliaa  in  any  previous  year  since  aecurtite  records  tiave 
been  kept.  It  has  also  been  possible  to  employ  more  freely  the 
time  of  skilled  artists  in  plant  illustration,  and  by  sending  oat  the 
Exticcatae  Orayanae  (mentioned  in  the  last  report)  to  extend  con- 
uderably  the  exchange  relations  of  the  Herbariam  with  foreign 
establishments.  That  the  Herbarium  has  been  able  to  end  so  suc- 
cessful a  year  free  from  debt  is  due  chieSy  to  the  efficiency  and 
Uberali^  of  an  energetic  and  devoted  Visiting  Committee. 

The  great  need  of  the  Herbarium  is  a  new  and  fireproof  building 
of  ample  size  for  the  safe  preservation  of  its  scientifically  invali^able 
but  now  dangerously  congested  collections.  The  floor  cases,  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  add  from  time  to  time,  have  now  so  largely 
filled  the  space  in  the  herbarium  building  that  the  work  of  sorting  and 
distriboting  specimens  is  carried  on  only  with  the  greatest  difflcull^, 
and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  offer  to  the  numerous  visiting  spe- 
cialists adequate  or  well-lighted  table  apace  for  comfortable  work. 

During  the  year  the  staff  of  the  Herbarium  has  published  twenty-six 
papers,  of  which  the  following  from  their  scientific  interest  may  be 
specially  mentioned. 

A  new  western  Camassia.  By  J.  M.  Grbbnuan.  Bot.  Qaz.,  XXXIV, 
807-308. 

Contributions  from  Uie  Gray  Herbarium,  N.  s..  No.  xxiv.  By  B.  L. 
BOBiNSOK  (Flora  of  the  Galapagos  Islands).  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XXX VHI, 
77-269.  pUt«8  1-3. 

YaristiODB  of  Glauz  in  America.  By  M.  L.  Febhald.  Bkodora,  IV, 
S 13-316. 

Variations  and  distribntion  of  American  Cranberries.  ByM.  L.  Fbrhu.d. 
Bhodora,  IV.  S31-237,  plate  40. 

Andromeda  FoUfolla  and  A.  glauoophylla.  By  M.  L.  Febmixd.  BAo- 
dora,  V,  67-70. 

Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemom  and  the  American  Whiteweed.  By 
M.  L.  FBBNiiJ>.     Shodora,  V.  177-181. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 
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THE  BOTANIC  GAKDEN. 

To  THE  Pbksidbht  of  the  UmvEEsmr ;  — 

Sib,  —  Ae  Director  of  the  Botaiiio  Gu-den,  I  have  the  honor  of 
preaeating  the  following  report  for  the  acadeiuic  year  1902-OS. 

Mr.  Oakee  Ames,  ABsistant  Director,  haa  been  absent  daring  the 
whole  year.  In  every  part  of  the  eetablishinetit  we  have  missed  his 
advice  and  help.  It  is  hoped  that  he  may  resame  hia  duties  early  in 
the  spring. 

Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  Superintendent,  has  given  me  the  followii^ 
notes,  to  which  I  respectfully  call  attention,  as  matter  of  record  :  — 

During  the  autumn  of  1902  many  shrubs  that  had  become  too 
lai^  for  the  natural  order  beds  were  taken  up  and  removed  to  the 
shrubbery  border  on  the  Raymond  street  side  of  the  Garden.  They 
made  good  growth  during  the  summer  and  seemed  little  the  worse  for 
their  change. 

In  winter  the  greenfaouaes  needed  more  care  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  extra  work  required  in  burning  soft  coal.  To  burn  soft  coal  satis- 
factorily  our  beating  apparatua  would  have  to  be  changed  completely. 

The  drought  of  the  early  summer  was  severe  on  vegetation,  but  with 
the  excellent  new  water  system  which  the  Garden  now  possesoea  we 
were  able  to  keep  all  the  plants  in  good  condition. 

The  plants  in  the  greenhouses  are  all  doing  well,  but  it  seems 
a  pity  that  almost  every  year  in  our  palm-house  we  have  to  cut 
down  and  destroy  large  and  valuable  spedmena  that  have  grown  too 
large  for  our  small  and  inadequate  palm-house.  The  herbaceous 
plants  and  Hhrubbery  have  made  during  the  season  satisfactory 
growth. 

The  dry  weather  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cameron  made  us  very 
anxious  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  improvements  of 
year  before  la£t,  in  our  system  of  water-pipes  through  the  Garden, 
enabled  ua  to  meet  it  effectively.  The  consumption  of  water  during 
the  time  of  peril  was  large,  and  greatly  increased  our  expenses  of 
the  year. 

The  period  of  greatest  anxiety  was  at  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
when  the  imposaibility  of  obt»ning  anthracite  coal  declared  itself. 
We  were  forced  to  use  under  our  boilers  poor  sorts  of  bituminouB 
coal.  This  coal  waa  dealt  out  in  small  quantities,  at  high  prices, 
and  with  the  constant  threat  that  even  this  supply  might  suddenly 
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cease.  Therefore  we  provided  the  houses  with  a  aufBcient  eapply  of 
petroleum  as  fuel,  to  tide  over  ajiy  such  extreme  emergency ;  fortu- 
nately, we  were  not  compelled  to  use  this  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory 
agent.  But  in  order  to  utilize  the  soft  coal  to  any  advantage,  we 
bad  to  employ  an  additional  stoker  for  night  work  at  the  boilers, 
and  we  had  to  face  constantly  the  danger  of  having  the  boilers, 
which  had  been  constructed  for  hard  coal,  give  out  suddenly  under 
soft  coal.  The  many  shifts  to  which  we  had  to  resort  to  carry  the 
hoQses  throi^h  the  winter  proved  costly,  and  are  likely  to  leave  their 
bad  traces  for  some  time. 

Plans  for  rearrangement,  outlined  in  previous  reports,  have  pro- 
gressed as  steadily  as  possible,  and  to  the  marked  improvement  of 
some  orders  and  genera.  The  special  plots  of  ground  devoted  to  the 
plants  mentioned  by  Virgil,  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  the  herbalists 
at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College,  have  continued  to 
attract  intelligent  attention.  During  the  coming  spring  we  shall 
probably  add  two  more  special  plots. 

Tbe  new  Hemorial  Grreeuhouaes  and  Laboratory  have  again  proved 
their  usefulness.  The  economic  and  decorative  sections  of  this 
range  have  been  more  than  usually  attractive.  The  Laboratory  has 
been  in  nearly  constant  use.  Its  equipment  has  been  sufficient  to 
enaUe  Mr.  Plowman,  Assistant  in  Botany,  to  carry  on  his  interest- 
ing experiments  in  Hie  ionization  of  soils,  and  certain  relations  of 
plants  to  mt^etdsm.  The  results  of  some  of  these  studies  have 
been  published.  Researches  by  the  Director  on  new  methods  for 
idmttfying  fibres  and  fibrous  structures  have  been  carried  on  in  this 
Laboratory.  This  investigation  is  connected  with  the  illustrated 
oata]<^ue  of  economic  plants  products  in  our  Museum,  which  has 
made  fair  progress  during  the  year. 

With  tbe  exception  of  the  newer  houses,  all  of  our  buildings  have 
demanded  heavy  outlays  for  repairs.  The  replacement  of  these  old 
wooden  structures  by  buildings  of  stebl  and  glass,  with  more  coa- 
veni^it  fittings  for  work,  would  save  expense  in  many  ways.  But 
with  our  scanty  means  this  desirable  replacement  cannot  at  present 
be  undertaken.  Under  existing  circumstances  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  the  decaying  wooden  bouses  and  their  patchwork  of 
repairs.  The  increasing  use  of  our  houses  by  the  students  of  Applied 
Botany  in  the  Departments  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  of  Forestry, 
and  also  by  the  pupils  in  the  Summer  School,  seems  to  demand  that 
all  of  our  greenhouses  and  hothouses  should  soon  be  placed  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  for  elementary  experimental  work  in  Physio- 
logical Botany. 
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One  of  the  sources  of  constant  expense  at  the  Garden  is  the 
dilapidated  fence  around  the  grounds.  Thia  unsightly  affair  is  now 
ftbout  fifty  years  old,  and  of  late  years  has  been  held  together  only 
by  most  patient  carpentry.  The  present  fence  was  built  by  a  special 
subscription,  and  cost  about  nine  hundred  dollars.  At  the  current 
high  prices  of  lumber  and  labor,  a  new  fence  would  cost  rery  much 
more,  but  this  expenditure  cannot  be  much  longer  safely  deferred. 

The  Botanical  Museum  continues  to  grow  in  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  economic 
collections,  especially  in  the  classes  of  fibres  and  foodstuffs.  The 
difficult  work  of  incorporating  these  in  the  general  series,  and  of 
rearranging  selected  specimens  for  exhibition,  study,  and  exchange, 
has  gone  on  with  little  iDtemiptioa,  The  Director  ^ain  desires  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  in  this 
task  by  Mr,  P.  Lei-oy  Sargent.  Two  anonymous  donors  have  con- 
tinued to  defray  the  cost  of  this  work,  and  of  the  allied  work  in  the 
preparation  of  au  illustrated  catal<^e  of  the  collections.  As  fast 
as  possible,  older  specimens  are  replaced  by  better  ones  which  are 
at  once  installed  in  our  cabinets. 

The  Ware  Collection  of  glass  models  of  plants  in  flower  has 
received  important  additions  during  the  year.  Nearly  all  of  the 
specimens  have  been  transferred  from  the  unsatisfactory  pssteboanl 
mounts  to  permanent  plaques  of  plaster  of  paris.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  use  plaster 
tablets,  but  the  results  have  not  generally  been  such  as  to  warrant 
their  use.  But,  three  years  ago,  a  su^estion  made  by  Dr.  Libbey, 
of  Boston,  induced  me  to  undertake  anew  the  manufact^ire  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  The  tablets  which  are  now  in  our  cases  have  a  surprising 
hardness  and  perfect  finish.  In  the  opinion  of  persons  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Museum  technique,  these  newer  tablets  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  as  penuanent  mounts.  During  the  incorporation  of  tJie 
later  specimens,  it  was  found'  expedient  to  rearrange  the  whole  col- 
lection according  to  the  latest  accepted  classification  of  fiowering 
plants,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  .same  opportunity  to  have 
the  nomenclature  re-examined.  This  work  was  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Jesse  More  Greenman,  who  finished  the  greater  part  of  it  early  in 
the  past  summer.     About  three  months'  work  still  remains. 

The  Botanical  Museum  has  received  from  Mias  C,  L.  W,  French, 
of  Boston,  an  interesting  annotated  copy  of  Bigelow's  Flonila  Bos- 
toniensis,  and  also  a  collection  of  water-color  paintings  by  Miss 
French  and  Mrs.  Murdock.  The  exquisite  drawings  and  paintings 
uave  given  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  a  large  number  of  visitors. 
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Tbe  collection  has  been  placed  in  a  eoitable  case  on  the  fonrth 
floor. 

A  complete  set  of  colored  lithographs  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Bugar-caoe  baa  been  properly  framed  and  installed  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  Economic  room. 

The  pataeontol<^cal  collections  have  been  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson,  who  submits  the  following  memoranda :  — 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cushman  has  continued  his  work  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  coUection  of  fossil  plants,  and  satisfactory  prepress  has  been 
attained.  During  the  year  the  work  was  principally  on  tbe  carboni- 
ferous material.  The  catalogued  lots  now  number  7,326.  These 
are  in  safe,  permanent  condition.  A  number  of  types  and  flgnred 
specimens  have  been  found  in  addition  to  those  menti(med  in  the 
report  of  last  year. 

The  Harvard  Experiment  Station  in  Cuba,  fonnded  by  Mr.  Atkins, 
has  proved  to  be  serviceable  from  a  scientific  and  practical  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Ames,  the  Assistant  Director,  Mr.  Pringle,  the  Botani- 
cal Collector,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  Director  of  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  visited  the  Station  in  late  wint«r,  and 
gave  favorable  reports  of  progress.  Many  sa^estiona  by  Dr.  Willis, 
who  has  had  lai^  experience  in  such  stations,  are  valuable,  and  will 
be  acted  on  this  year.  Mr.  Bobert  M.  Grey,  who  had  already  been 
at  tlie  Station,  engaged  in  the  practical  study  of  the  sugar-cane,  has 
been  selected  as  resident  superintendent,  and  has  assumed  charge. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  Station  can  be  made  very  useful 
to  the  Cubans  and  to  our  own  students.  Mr.  Atkins  bears  all 
expense  connected  with  tbe  undertaking.  He  expresses  himself  as 
well  satisfied  witli  the  beginning  which  has  been  made. 

In  conclusion,  the  Director  presents  Ids  sincere  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanic  Garden  for 
helpful  suggestions  and  for  substantial  aid.  He  agrees  with  tbe 
Coounittee  that  the  present  is  not  a  propitious  time  to  undertake 
a  general  subscription  for  the  increase  of  the  invested  funds  of  the 
Garden  and  Museum,  and  he  is  reluctantly  obliged  to  rely  on  gifts 
by  friends  for  its  proper  maintenance  during  the  coming  year, 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  DireOor. 
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To  THB  President  of  the  UHirEKSm:  — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  Bnloiut  the  following  report  on  the 
prc^press  and  cooditioii  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  81,  1903. 

During  the  year  a  larger  nnmber  than  usual  of  species  of  living 
plants  has  been  added  to  the  coUectionB ;  many  renewals  of  worn- 
out  or  UDHatlfifactory  apecimens  have  been  made,  and  the  living  ool- 
lections  are  believed  to  be  richer  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  conditi<m 
than  at  aay  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  Arboretum.  Addi- 
tdozul  grass  walks  have  been  made  where  they  were  needed  for  access 
to  the  collections,  and  these  can  now  all  be  reached  easily  and  quickly. 
A  culvert  under  South  street  of  insuiBcient  capacity  had  for  years 
checked  the  flow  of  the  Bussey  Brook  dnring  periods  of  fresbet,  and 
at  such  times  the  banks  of  the  brook  at  the  base  of  Hemlock  Will 
have  often  been  washed  away  or  injured.  Dnring  the  year  the  City 
of  Boston  has  replaced  the  old  culvert  by  one  large  enough  to  cany 
the  brook  at  the  time  of  its  largest  flow,  and  the  banks  near  Sooth 
street  have  been  graded  and  will  be  permanently  planted.  The  City 
has  also  bnilt  a  stone  sanitaiy  building  for  the  use  of  the  public  at  a 
convenient  place  near  the  middle  of  the  Arboretum.  The  widening 
of  Walter  street  and  the  change  of  its  grade  made  a.  new  boundary 
wsJl  necessary  along  the  whole  north  side  of  the  Peter's  Hill  exten- 
sion. This  has  been  bnilt  dnring  the  year  in  a  substantial  manner 
with  money  awarded  by  the  Street  Department  of  the  City  of  Bostxxt 
for  the  purpose. 

The  exchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  establish- 
ments has  been  continaed  during  the  year.  6,964  plants  (including 
grafts  and  cuttings)  and  3,199  packets  of  seeds  have  been  distributed 
as  follows:  To  the  United  States,  6,893  plants  and  819  packets  of 
seeds ;  to  Canada,  187  plants ;  to  Great  Britain,  877  plants  and  875 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  7  plants  and  2,279 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  Japan,  226  packets  of  seeds.  There  have  been 
received  during  the  year  4,928  plants  and  652  packets  of  seeds. 

Dnring  the  year  3,166  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  herbarium ;  and  540  sheets  of  doplicates  have  been  distributed 
to  other  establishments. 
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The  libraiy  haa  received  by  gift  700  bound  volumes  and  600 
pamphlets. 

Daring  the  year  Mr.  George  R.  Shaw  of  Boeton  has  fitted  up  one 
of  the  halls  in  the  Museum  Building  with  handsome  and  convenient 
cases  for  the  preservation  and  display  of  the  collection  of  conifers. 
Hr.  Shaw  has  now  taken  chaige  of  this  collectioa,  which  he  is  improv- 
ing and  extending  with  numerous  additions,  especially  in  the  genua 
Pious,  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested. 

Daring  the  year  I  have  made  a  journey  round  the  world  for  tiie 
purpose  of  improving  the  relations  of  the  Arboretum  with  other 
botanical  establiahmenta,  and  of  thus  widening  its  scope  and  in- 
creasing its  usefulness,  and  also  for  the  pnrpoee  of  studying  the 
distribution  of  trees  and  forests  in  partfl  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
which  I  had  not  seen.  During  this  joamey  I  visited  the  botanical 
establishmentfl  at  Kew,  Paris,  Ley  den,  Berlin,  St.  PeterBbnrg, 
UoBOOw,  Tifiis,  Hongkong,  Singapore,  Buitenzoig,  and  Tokio,  and 
several  commercial  and  private  coUections  of  plants  in  Europe. 
I  was  able  to  make  considerable  collectiona  of  dried  plants  in  the 
Crimea  and  the  C&Dcasus,  in  eastern  Siberia  and  in  Mancfanria,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Korea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peking,  on  the  islands 
of  Hongkong,  Singapore  and  Java,  and  in  southern  Japan,  Of  the 
scientific  results  of  this  Journey,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fnutfnl  I 
have  made,  it  is  too  soon  to  apeak. 

The  work  on  the  Bradley  Bibliography  of  dendrological  literature 
has  been  continued  steadily  throughout  the  year,  uid  abont  80,000 
cards  are  now  finished. 

Instruction  in  dendrology  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Jack  to  students 
of  landscape-gardening  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  during 
tiie  spring  months  to  a  class  tai^ly  composed  of  teachera.  The 
average  attendance  at  these  spring  lectures  was  thirty-eight. 

Daring  the  year  the  following  works  have  been  finished  at  the 
Arboretum  and  published ;  — 

Trees  and  Shrubs.  Parts  i  and  ii.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Nov.  26,  1902;  May  IS,  1903.     Plates  1-60. 

The  Genus  Crataegus  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware.  Botanieai 
QazetU,  XXXV,  pp.  99-110.     C.  8.  Saeqent. 

Recently  Recognized  Spedes  of  Orataegns  in  Eastern  Canada  and  New 
England,  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v.  Sbodora,  V,  pp.  62-66]  108-118;  137-163; 
169-168 ;  182-187.     C.  8.  Sargrnt. 

Crataegus  in  Northeastern  Illinois.  Botanieai  OazetU.  XXXV,  pp. 
377-104.     C.  S.  Saroemt. 
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Crataegus  in  Rochester,  New  York.  Proceeding:^  of  the  Rochester  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  IV,  pp.  93-136.     C.  S.  Sargent. 

SynopsiB  of  the  Genus  Lonicera.  In  Fourteenth  Report  of  Ike  Missouri 
Botanical  Oarden,  pp.  27-232.     Plates  1-20.     Alfred  Rehdek. 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  again  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture  for  their  annual  grant  of  $2,500  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Arboretum,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for 
their  advice  and  assistance. 

C.  S.  SAKGENT,  Director. 
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To  THE  Pbesidbnt  of  THE  Umitebstty  : 

Sib,  —  Tbe  Laboratory  suffered  a  most  serious  lose  by  the  death 
on  April  6,  1903,  of  Henry  Barker  Hill,  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
1870-74;  Assistant  Professor,  1874-84;  Professor,  1884-1903; 
Director,  1894-1903. 

During  his  nine  years  of  service  as  Director  tiie  nomber  of  students 
working  in  tbe  Laboratoiy  increased  from  442  to  674,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  wording  places  for  these  large  and  increasing 
numbers  of  students  throughout  this  period  except  in  tbe  years 
1897,  1900,  and  1901,  when  waiting  lists  in  the  elementary  courses 
resulted  from  the  neglect  of  his  often  repeated  wamtngs.  In  acGom- 
ptisbing  this  task  be  constructed  two  new  laboratories  for  the  ele- 
mentary course  with  desks  for  488  studenta,  a  laboratory  for 
advanced  quantitative  analysis  with  places  for  twenty-three  students, 
and  a  laboratory  for  students  in  physico-chemical  research.  A  new 
lecture-room  was  also  built,  and  nine  of  tbe  rooms  in  Boyiston  Hall 
were  remodelled  to  increase  or  improve  their  accommodations.  This 
work  was  done  in  such  an  excellent  manner,  with  the  invention  of 
new  forms  of  fixed  apparatus  and  ingenious  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  be  was  not  spared  to  plan 
a  laboratMy  unhampered  by  lack  of  room  and  money. 

He  also  introduced  a  new  and  efficient  system  of  ventilation  for 
tbe  entire  building,  and  oi^anized  tbe  administrative  work  in  tbe 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
system  of  book-keeping  devised  by  him,  which  at  the  same  time 
reduced  the  labor  and  the  chances  of  error  to  a  minimum. 

During  his  long  service  as  a  teacher  he  showed  the  same  entbu- 
siasm  and  efficiency.  Following  the  lead  of  Professor  Cooke,  he 
developed  qualitative  analysis  into  one  of  the  beet  of  edncational 
disciplines ;  and  his  course  in  organic  chemistry,  his  own  especial 
field,  was  a  model  of  excellence. 

His  services  as  a  teacher  and  administrative  officer  were  more 
than  equalled  by  his  acble^'ements  as  a  chemist,  described  in  forty-six 
papers,  of  which  two  are  on  methyluric  acid,  five  on  smaller  subjects, 
andtlM  remaining  thirty-nine  on  the  derivatives  of  furfurane, — a 
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field  of  rese&rch  which  he  made  peculiarly  his  own.  The  number  of 
his  papers  does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  volume  of  his  work,  as 
mofit  of  them  are  exceptionall;  long.  All  show  his  great  qualities 
as  a  chemist,  —  Mb  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  power  of  close  and 
logical  reasoning,  his  uacommon  experimental  ability,  the  remark- 
able beauty  of  finish  of  both  his  experimental  and  literary  style,  and, 
above  all,  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  which  were  his  most  strik- 
ing characteristics. 

The  abolition  of  the  course  in  general  chemistry  (Chemistry  B) 
at  the  end  of  last  year  enabled  the  Divieion  to  seonre  the  services  of 
Dr.  G.  P.  Baxter  as  ao  instructor,  and  to  promote  Dr.  G.  N.  Lewis 
to  an  instructorship  of  a  higher  grade.  Ae  a  result  of  this  in- 
crease in  the  staff  two  new  courses  and  two  new  half-oonrses  were 
added,  all  of  advanced  grade,  —  a  very  profitable  exchange  for  one 
very  elementary  course.  The  two  full  courses  were  <Hie  in  applied 
chemistry  by  Professor  Sanger  (Chemistry  11 ) ,  and  one  in  advanced 
physical  chemistry  by  Dr.  Lewis  (Chemistry  14).  The  two  half- 
courses  were  one  on  photochemistry  by  Dr.  Baxter  (Chemistry  12), 
and  a  laboratory  course  on  electrochemistry  by  Dr.  Lewis  (Chem- 
istry 13).  All  of  these  courses  were  taken  by  as  large  numbers  of 
students  as  could  be  espected.  Dr.  Baxter  relieved  Professor  Sanger 
of  the  first  course  in  quantitative  analysis  (Chemistry  4),  and  Pro- 
fessor Bichards  of  the  advanced  quantitative  analysis  (Chemistry  9) 
and  gas  analysis  (Chemistry  10),  The  teaching  in  quantitative 
analysis  was  in  this  way  brought  together,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  specialist  in  this  subject.  Mr.  O.  F.  Black- was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Director,  and  relieved  htm  of  a  laige  amount  of 
routine  work.  After  Professor  Hill's  death,  Mr.  F.  W.  Russe  gave 
the  lectures  in  organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  5). 

The  new  laboratory  between  Boylston  Hall  and  the  street  came 
into  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  was  very  satisfactory  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  cramped  passages  necessary  in  order  to  fit  the 
building  to  such  a  narrow  lot.  It  interferes  seriously,  however,  with 
the  tight  of  one  end  of  the  other  cellar  laboratory,  thus  rendering 
this  room  even  less  desirable  than  heretofoie. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  laboratory  provides  accommodations 
for  the  present  for  the  elementary  courses  (1  and  3),  but,  as  noted 
in  the  Report  of  last  year,  this  relief  can  be  only  temporary.  The 
greatest  danger  now  is  the  overcrowding  of  the  higher  electives,  bet 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  properly  in  the  Report  for  next 
year. 
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The  number  of  stodents  in  the  severKl  laboratory  conrees  during 
the  year  and  in  Jone,  1902,  was  as  follows :  — 


JuavT  lit,        Jose  Irt.         Jnm  Ut, 


Chemutry    t   .   . 
Chemutiy   8   .   . 
ChemiMiy   t  ,   . 
Cbemiatr;  6  . 
ChMniatry  e  .  . 
Cbemi«ti7  9  .  . 
Chemiitrr  10  . 
ChemUb;  18  .   . 
ChemUtrj  18  .   . 
Chemlitrj  30a 
Chemlrtry  S0& 
Cbemtstiy  SOe 
CbetDiatTj  aod 
Chemlrtr;  20c 


Total 674  6*7  67B  667 

The  following  scientific  investigations  were  carried  on  during  Qx 
year :  Professor  Hill  contrived  a  new  apparatus  for  taking  the  melt- 
ing points  of  oi^anic  substances,  by  means  of  which  more  accurate 
results  can  be  obtained  than  with  the  earlier  forme  of  appuratua ; 
and  devoted  much  time  to  the  invention  of  an  electric  tube  furnace. 
With  Mr.  O.  F.  Black  he  brought  to  a  conclusion  Ms  work  on  oitro- 
lactic  acid,  a  puzzling  research  which  had  occupied  his  attention  for 
many  years.  Tbey  also  discovered  a  new  and  less  dangerous  method 
of  making  f ommninoethyl-ether ;  and  made  good  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  tribrompyrazol  derived  from  the  oxime  of  nitromalonio 
aldehyd.  With  Mr.  F.  W.  Russe  he  studied  the  optical  iaomeres  of 
the  beta  and  gamma  dihydrofurfurane-a-a-dicarboxylic  acids.  Most 
of  these  papers  are  ready  for  publication. 

Professor  Sanger  continued  with  Mr.  M.  L.  McCarthy  the  study 
of  the  reaction  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  silicic  tetrachloride, 
showing  that  in  all  probability  a  volatile  ozychloride  of  silicon  is 
formed.  With  Mr.  J.  A.  Gibson  he  developed  a  method  of  estimat- 
ing small  amounta  of  antimony  by  a  modification  of  the  Berzelius- 
Marsh  method.  With  Mr.  A.  D.  Wyman  he  made  a  study  of  the 
application  of  the  method  of  Kinnicutt  to  the  determination  of  small 
amounts  of  carbonic  monoxide.  Mr.  E.  Mallinckrodt,  Jr.,  com- 
pleted during  this  year  a  study  of  the  dietary  of  students  at  Randall 
Hall.     This  study,  which  was  begun  in  1901-02,  was  carried  on 
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with  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Atnater  of  Wealey&a  Uaivereity, 
Drs.  Sargent  and  Darling,  and  with  the  advice  of  ProfesBor  Sanger. 
The  resnlts  show  that  the  students  under  examination  were  doing 
good  work  on  a  diet  which  was  considerably  below  that  demanded 
by  the  so-called  sedentary  standard. 

Professor  Richards  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  new 
method  of  determining  the  freezing  points  of  dilute  solutions,  show- 
ing that  it  is  capable  of  attaining  great  accuracy.  He  devised  also 
a  new  method  of  determining  the  compressibilities  of  liquids  and 
solids,  and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  W.  X.  StuU  and  Mr.  F.  Bonnet,  Jr., 
applied  this  method  to  the  following  substances :  bromine,  iodine, 
chloroform,  bromoform,  carbonic  tetrachloride,  phosphorus,  water, 
glass,  mercury,  iron,  aluminum,  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium. 
The  results  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  new  theory  of  com- 
pressible atoms.  Under  his  direction  Mr.  G.  E.  Behr,  Jr.,  con- 
tinued to  study  the  effect  of  temperature  and  pressure  on  the 
solution-tensions  of  metals ;  Mr.  K.  L.  Mark  carried  on  further  his 
work  on  the  thermal  expansion  of  gases  under  constant  pressure ; 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hutchinson  continued  his  work  on  the  atomic  weight  of 
calcium ;  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Wells  began  the  determination  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  sodium,  and  made  a  detailed  study  of  several  possible 
Booroes  of  eri'or  in  methods  of  analysis  usually  considered  as  among 
the  most  accurate  of  proceeses.  Professor  Richards  received  from 
the  Carnegie  Inetitnti<m  a  grant  of  $2,500,  for  these  and  other 
researches. 

Dr.  Baxter  continued  the  work  on  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  begun 
some  years  agOj  and  obtuned  a  result  from  the  analysis  of  ferrous 
bromide  which  confirmed  the  weight  previonsly  obtained  with  ferric 
oxide.  Under  his  direction  Mr.  M.  A.  Hines  determined  with  great 
accuracy  the  specific  gravities  of  fused  cadmic  chloride  and  bromide, 
and  of  fused  argentic  bromide ;  and  Mr,  A.  B.  Lamb  made  a  similar 
determination  of  fused  zincic  chloride. 

Dr.  Lewis  continued  work  on  his  new  ice  calorimeter,  constructing 
and  testing  a  new  form  of  this  apparatus.  He  also  showed  that  the 
decomposition  of  argentic  oxide  belween  300°  and  850°  is  a  self- 
accelerating  reaction  of  unusual  character,  forming  the  simplest  cm- 
ceivable  type  of  explosion ;  and  he  b^an  the  study  of  solutions  in 
melted  iodine,  a  new  class  of  electrical  conductors. 

Professor  Jackson,  with  Mr,  D,  F.  Calhane,  continued  the  study 
of  the  paraphenylenediimines.  With  Mr,  H,  C.  Porter  the  additicm 
compounds  of  tetrabromorthoquinone  were  investigated,  and  two 
series  of  bodies  derived  from  methylalcohol  were  discovered.     With 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Carlton  many  derivativeB  of  tetrachlordinitrobenzol  were 
stndied,  including  namerons  addition  compoiindB  of  trianilinochlor- 
dJnitTobenzol  with  variona  reagents.  Witti  Mr.  Paul  S.  Smith  the 
reactions  of  trichlortrinitrobenzol  with  aodic  alcobolates  and  Bodic 
inalonic  ester  were  taken  up;  and  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Langmaid  a 
similar  study  was  made  of  the  triioddinitrobenzol.  Both  these 
researches  threw  some  light  on  the  general  subject  of  the  replace- 
meot  of  hali^ns  by  other  radicals  and  hydrogen.  Papers  on  all 
these  sabjects  are  ready  for  publication. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year  :  — 

t.  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  Anilin  auf  Tetrabromorthobenzoohinon. 
By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  H.  C.  Porteh.     Bar.  i.  chem.  Oea.,  XXXV,  SSSl; 

2.  Thti  DetermtnatiOTi  tA  Phosphoric  Acid  by  means  of  Ammonium 
Phoaphomolybdate.  By  G.  P.  Baxter.  Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXVUI, 
298. 

S.  Ueber  Tetracblordinitrobensol.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  H.  A.  Cabl- 
TOK.     Ber.  d.  ehem.  Oea.,  XXXV,  3855. 

4.  The  Universally  Exact  AppHoation  of  Faraday's  Law.  By  T.  W, 
Richards  and  W.  N.  Stdll.  Ptoc.  Am.  Acad.,  XXXVIII,  409  (Decem- 
ber, 1902) ;  also  Zeitachr.  phya.  Chem.,  XLH,  621  (1903). 

5.  An  Apparatus  for  the  Measurement  ol  the  Expansion  of  Gases  by 
Heat  under  Constant  Pressure.  By  T.  W.  Ricbabds  and  K.  L.  Mars. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XXXVIII,  417  (December,  1902) ;  also  Zeitschr.  phya. 
Chem.,  XLHI,  476  (1903). 

6.  The  Transilion  Temperature  of  Sodic  Sulphate  referred  anew  to  the 
International  Standard.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  R.  C.  Wklls-  Proe, 
Am.  Acad.,  XXXVIII,  431  (December,  1902)  ;  also  ZeiUehr.  phya.  Chem., 
Xljn,  466  (1903). 

7.  Ueber  additionelle  Verbindungen  des  Tetrabromorthobenzochiuons. 
By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  Horace  C.  Poster.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Qea.,  XXXVl, 
454. 

8.  On  the  Dibromdinitrobenzols  derived  from  Paradibrombenzol,  By 
C.  L.  Jackson  and  D.  F.  Calhane.     Am.  Chem.  Joam.,  XXVHI,  451. 

9.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Caesiom.  By  T.  W.  Kichabds 
and  E.  H.  Abghibau).  Ptoc.  Am.  Acad.,  XXXVni,  443  (January, 
1903)  ;  also  Zeitachr.  anorg.  Chem.,  XXXIV,   363  (1903). 

10.  On  certain  Colored  Substances  derived  from  Nitro  Compounds. 
Fonrth  Paper.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  R.  B.  Earle.  Am.  Chem.  Joum., 
XXIX,  89. 

11.  Note  concerning  the  Calculation  of  Thermochemical  Results.  By 
T.  W.  Kichabds.     Joum.  Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  XXV,  209  (February,  1903). 

12.  On  the  Oximee  of  Nitromalonic  Aldehyde.  By  H.  B.  Hill  and 
WttUAM  J.  Hale.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXEX,  268. 
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13.  Oa  oertain  DerivaliTes  o(  Pierie  Acid.  By  C.  L.  Jackbon  and 
R.  B.  Eable.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXIX,  212. 

'  U.  On  Symmetrical  Dinitrobenzolsulphonic  Acid.  By  C.  L.  Jackson 
and  R.  B.  Earle.     Am..  Chem.  Joum.,  XXIX,  216. 

16.  The  Freezing  Points  of  Dilute  Solutions.  By  T,  W.  Righasds. 
Joum.  Am.  Chem.  8oc.,  XXV,  291  (Maroti,  1903);  also  ZeOsdir.  phyt. 
Cft«m.,  XUV,  563  (1903). 

16.  The  Inolusion  and  Ooclusion  ot  Solrent  in  Ciystats.  By  T.  W. 
RiCBAKDB.  Proe.  Am.  PUfos.  8oe.,  XT.n.  SS  (April,  1903)  ;  also  Zeitaehr. 
phys.  Chem.  (Ostirald  Jnbelband). 

17.  The  Changeable  Hydrolytio  Equilibrium  of  Dissolved  Ghromio 
Sulphate.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  Frederic  Bonnet,  Jr.  Proe.  Am. 
Aead.,  XXXIX,  1  (June,  1908);  also  Zeitschr.  phyi.  Chem.  (1904). 

18.  On  oeitain  Nitro  Derivadvea  of  the  Vicinal  Tribrombenzol.  By 
C.  L.  Jackson  and  A.  H.  Fiske.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXX,  6S. 

Professor  Sanger  also  gave  an  address  before  the  New  England 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Chemistry  on  *'The  Crermiui  Potash 
Industry,"  and  Dr.  Baxter  one  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  t^e  Exposore 
and  Development  of  the  Photc^raphic  Plate." 

The  Laboratory  is  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs 
and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hill  for  generous  gifts  of  books  for  the  Chemical 
Library. 

C.  L.  JACKSON,  Aaing  XKrector. 
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To  THE  PbBSIDXMT   OF  THB   UmITIIMITT  I  — 

8iB, — Tbe  nomber  of  students  enrolled  In  the  electives  in  Fhyeica, 
November,  1908,  is  as  follows :  — 


I  bare  given  the  present  number  in  order  that  tbe  trend  of  election 
of  physical  stadiea  for  the  coniing  year  may  be  seen.  It  is  notice- 
able that  T^ysics  G  continues  to  have  a  large  number  of  students. 
This  is  very  gratifying,  for  the  accurate  training  obtained  in  this 
course  peculiarly  fits  the  students  for  the  higher  electives,  and  also 
trains  those  vbo  intend  to  enter  the  Medical  School  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mechanics,  optdcs,  heat,  and  electricity.  It 
seems  to  the  Director  desirable  that  students  who  propose  to  study 
medidne  should  be  advised  to  take  Physics  C.  The  marked  success 
of  this  elective  Is  due  to  Professor  Sabine,  who  has  devoted  himself 
to  perfection  of  apparatus  and  to  the  enlargement  of  laboratory 
accommodations.  Much  of  the  space  once  devoted  to  the  Physical 
Cabinet  is  now  largely  used  in  laboratory  work.  This  change  is 
highly  desirable ;  for  the  unused  and  historical  pieces  of  apparatus 
are  before  the  student  while  he  is  engaged  in  testing  the  physical 
laws  which  they  illustrate,  and  old  apparatus,  which  is  apt  to  be  life- 
leas  in  its  influence  to  all  except  an  antiqaarian,  becranes  alive  and 
speaking  to  the  working  student. 

The  higher  electives  in  physics  are  intimately  bound  together  with 
the  preparatory  electives  in  mathematics ;  and  whatever  influences 
tiie  election  of  such  mathematical  courses  must  also  have  an  effect 
upon  adv&Dced  work  in  physics.  A  statistical  inquiry,  therefore, 
into  higher  scholarship  in  physios  should  be  preceded  by  one  into 
the  fundamental  mathematical  electives. 

Professor  Peiroe  has  been  much  occupied  in  making  the  testing 
aiq[>aratUB  in  Physics  8  accurate  and  permanent  in  arrangement.  In 
this  coarse,  the  student  who  intends  to  study  electrical  engineering 
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18  taught  the  limits  of  error  and  the  perception  of  magnitude  of  eleo- 
trieiLl  quantities.  Such  training  is  indispenBable  to  a  student  of 
engineering,  for  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  working  excluaively  with 
electrical  machineTy.  The  study  of  refined  methods  should  precede 
the  approximate  aod  comparatJTely  rough  methods  of  the  practjcal 
workshop,  for  it  is  only  by  this  method  of  piocedure  that  one  can 
know  what  to  neglect,  and  what  d^ree  of  accuracy  is  possible. 

Professor  Hall  has  found  time,  beyond  the  hours  devoted  to  the 
elementary  electives  under  liis  charge,  to  direct  physical  investiga- 
Uon,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  list  of  scientific  work. 

Experience  continues  to  show  that,  in  general,  Graduate  Students 
acting  as  assistants  or  instructors  are  (he  most  successful  in  pushing 
research  work  to  a  conclusion. 

When  we  consider  the  rapid  progress  of  Physical  Science  and  its 
achievements,  we  are  justified,  I  believe,  in  i-egardjng  it  in  all  its 
relations,  particularly  with  chemistry,  as  the  science  which  has  the 
doeest  relation  to  the  problems  of  life.  It  seems  therefore  probable 
that  in  time  its  supreme  importance  will  be  recognized  by  endow- 
ments commensurate  with  those  of  astronomical  science.  There  are 
many  fields  which  cannot  be  entered  by  the  Frofrasois  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Physical  Laboratory  on  account  of  the  outlay  demanded.  Among 
tiiese  may  be  mentioned  researches  on  liquefied  gases  and  matter  at 
very  low  temperatures ;  investigation  of  the  combinations  produced 
in  the  electric  furnace  by  currents  of  great  strength, — at  present  car- 
rents  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  amperes  or  units  are  at  our  command ; 
we  need  currents  of  two  thousand  amperes ;  my  experience  with  hl^ 
voltages  leads  me  to  desire  to  continue  my  researahes  with  trans- 
formers similar  to  those  employed  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  electricians 
and  electro-chemists  employed  by  the  great  electric  companies  have 
far  laiger  fadhtaes  than  those  afforded  by  any  University  labora- 
tories, and  doubtless  many  results  are  obtained  in  these  practical 
laboratories  which  are  important  to  the  prt^ress  of  science,  hut  are 
buried  because  they  have  no  immediate  practical  use.  The  progress 
of  investigation  of  Radiations,  which  are  constantly  abont  us,  and 
doubtless  have  an  infiuence  upon  health  and  disease,  requires  rooms 
of  constant  temperature.  Such  rooms  can  only  be  obtained  under- 
ground. 

The  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  has  one  such  room,  ten  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  basement.  This  room  is  constantly  used 
in  researches,  but  the  limited  space  permits  only  one  research  at  a 
time.  A  knig  gallery  ten  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with 
rooms  opening  into  this  gallery,  would  be  of  great  use.    A  one-story 
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brick  building  should  be  built  over  such  an  underground  laboratot7. 
There  are  many  phenomena  due  to  minute  and  long- con  tinned  action 
at  conatant  temperature  which  must  be  etndied  under  similar  condi- 
tions which  condnce  to  the  myBterious  growth  of  the  muBhroom  epoi'c. 
When  we  consider  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  constant  con- 
ditioDS  of  temperature  and  freedom  from  radioactive  emanations  in 
ordinary  working  rooms  provided  with  windows  and  doors,  it  will  be 
seen  that  permanent  states  of  the  environment  cannot  be  obtained 
above  ground.  I  do  not  know  of  snch  a  laboratory  either  abroad  or 
in  this  country.     Such  a  laboratory  would  be  unique. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  the  outlay  needed  for 
work  in  the  rapidly  expanding  directions  of  Physical  Science  which 
I  have  indicated,  the  following  estimate  ia  given :  — 

Apparatiu  for  liqae^>ii^  g>MB (4,000 

Electric  famace 10,000 

UndergTonnd  Isbormtor]' 30,000 

The  following  list  of  woric  accomplished  and  pablished,  or  in  cod- 
dition  to  be  immediately  published,  shows  the  enthusiasm  in  research 
which  has  been  stimulated  by  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  Fmid  for 
Original  Besearch :  — 

I.  The  Spectra  of  Hydrogen  and  RevBTsed  Lines  in  the  Spectra  of 
Gases.     By  John  Tbowbridoe.     Pfttf.  Mag.,  January,  1903. 

3.  Spectra  of  Gases  and  Metals  at  High  Temperatures.  By  JoBN 
Tbowbridoe.     PhU.  Mag.,  July,  1909. 

8.  On  Families  of  Curves  which  are  the  Lines  of  cert^n  Plane  Vectors 
either  Solenoidal  or  Lamellar.  By  B.  O.  Peircb.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Sciences.  1903. 

4.  On  the  Temperature  Coefficients  of  Magneto  made  of  Chilled  Iron. 
By  B.  O.  Pkirce.     Froe.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  arid  Sciences,  1908. 

6.  On  Uie  Lines  of  certain  Solenoidal  or  Lamellar  Vectors  Symmetrical 
aboot  an  Axis.  By  B.  O.  Peisce.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  BcUnces, 
1903. 

6.  An  Invest»gadon  in  Thermodynamics,  viz.,  G,  in  Liquids  and  the  a  of 
Van  der  Waals  in  the  Case  of  Water.  By  E.  H.  Hall.  Physical  Revieto, 
190S. 

7.  Do  Failing  Bodies  Move  South?  Paite  I  and  2.  By  E.  H.  Hau.. 
Pkytieai  Beview.  1903. 

8.  A  Manomet«r  Device  for  Air  Thermometers.  By  £.  Edwabds, 
under  the  direction  of  W.  C.  Sabine.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1908. 
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9.  Beaistanoe  Bridge  for  the  FUttimun  Theimometer.  Bj  E.  Edivabim, 
under  the  direction  <d  W.  C.  Sabins.  Proe.  Am.  Aead.  Arts  and  BcUnoes, 
1903. 

10.  False  Spectra  from  Qie  Rowland  Concave  Gradng.  Rj  TheOdobk 
Liif  AK.     A»tro  Fhyrieal  JoumtU,  190S. 

11.  Prolongation  of  Spectral  Lines.  By  Thbodokk  Lthan.  Attn 
Fhyaiedl  Journal,  IBOS. 

12.  Ditfasioo  and  SupersaturatioD  in  Gelatine.  By  H.  W.  HoBSx  and 
G.  W.  FORCX.     i%ynoal  Beview. 

18.  On  the  Cooper  Hewitt  Mercury  IntennptOT.  By  G.  W.  Pisbce. 
Completed,  but  not  yet  pnblished. 

14.  Inflnenoe  id  Ooolnded  Hydrogen  on  the  Electrical  Beeistance  of 
PUtjnnm.     By  W.  E.  McElfbbsb.     Completed,  bat  not  pabUshed. 

15.  On  the  Beladon  of  the  Hall  Effect  to  the  Curreut  Density  in  Gold. 
By  T.  C.  McEat.     Completed,  bat  not  pabliab«d. 

JOHN   TROWBRIDOE,  DirecU^. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNrvEBsrrr:  — 

Sib, — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  od  the  DivisioD 
of  Engineering  for  the  year  1902-03.  The  instruction  during  the  year 
has  presented  no  new  features,  having  been  carried  on  very  much  as 
daring  the  previous  year,  vith  the  addition,  however,  of  one  new 
professor  of  electrical  engineering,  whose  appointment  has  materially 
strengthened  that  branch  of  the  work.  Heretofore  Professor  Adams 
and  Mr.  Whiting  have  undertaken  more  work  than  they  were  well 
able  to  do,  and  the  coming  of  Professor  Kennelly  will  therefore 
enable  them  to  spend  more  time  in  the  laboratory  or  the  library  for 
special  research.  During  the  year,  also,  a  large  amount  of  machinery 
was  purchased  for  the  equipment  of  the  electrical  engineering  labo- 
ratories.    This  was  the  gift  of  a  graduate  of  the  University. 

In  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  the  instructors  still  have  too 
much  work  in  the  class-room  to  be  able  to  do  any  research  work  of 
their  own  or  to  do  any  kind  of  work  outside  of  the  University  with- 
out sacrificing  the  instruction.  It  seems  almost  necessary  that  they 
should  be  relieved  to  some  extent  before  many  years,  both  for  tlie 
sake  of  the  students  and  for  their  own  advancement.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  Professor  Johnson  was  able  lo  make  some  investiga- 
tions of  concrete  beams  and  of  the  general  application  of  concrete 
to  buildings,  looking  towards  its  use  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
athletic  stands.  The  results  of  the  tests  made  in  the  laboratory  will 
be  published  in  due  time. 

At  present  the  lack  of  money  renders  it  difficult  to  extend  the 
thesis  work  of  tlie  students.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  this 
in  connection  with  advanced  courses.  Students  who  come  from 
other  colleges  should  be  encouraged  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
research.  Their  work  can  be  directed  so  as  to  contribute  materially 
to  the  profession  of  engineering. 

The  Engiiieeriiig  Journai,  which  was  begun  in  1901-02,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  engineering  and  architectural  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  has  been  well  conducted,  and  a  number  of  useful  articles 
have  appeared  in  it.  One  of  the  chief  difilcultdes,  however,  of  main- 
taining such  a  Journal  is  the  cost  of  publication.  The  students  have 
to  depend  uptm  advertisements  to  some  extent  to  defray  expenses. 
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During  the  year  a  large  number  of  students  in  the  department 
were  coUege  students,  who  had  entered  the  University  with  the  inten- 
tion of  getting  the  A.B.  d^ree,  and,  subsequently,  the  d^ree  in 
engineering.  So  long  as  the  work  of  these  students  can  be  directed 
properly,  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  learning  engineering,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  increase  from  year  to  year. 

IRA   N.  HOLUS. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THB  PSB8IDENT   OF   THE  UhITBBSITY  : 

Sib,  — The  principal  event  in  the  life  of  the  laboratory  daring  the 
last  year  haa  been  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Sarvard 
Paychologuxd  Studies  (Macmillan) .  The  654  pages  of  the  volume 
contain  sixteen  investigatioDB  carried  on  by  the  instructore  and  meet 
advanced  students  during  preceding  years  in  the  Harvard  laboratory. 
They  deal  essentially  with  processes  of  perception,  memory,  emotion 
and  reaction.  The  material  for  a  second  volume  is  completed,  aud 
we  hope  to  pabUsb  it  during  the  next  year.  In  this  volume  problems 
of  attention,  space  and  time  perception,  feeUng  and  Judgment,  and 
studies  in  animal  psychology  will  stand  in  tbe  foreground. 

The  laboratory  has  seen  no  essential  changes  in  its  equipment  m: 
in  ttie  arrangement  of  courses.  The  new  half-course,  given  by  Dr. 
Yei^es,  on  Compai-ative  Psychology,  which  involves  many  laboratory 
demons tratioDS,  has  proved  a  most  successful  supplement  to  I>r. 
Holt's  half-course,  which  is  an  experimental  introduction  into  Physio- 
logical I^ycholc^y.  The  chief  accent  of  the  year's  work  lay  again 
on  research,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  inatmctors  and  sizterai 
graduate  students  and  young  doctors.  Four  of  tbe  students,  Messrs. 
R.  F.  Angier,  C.  T.  Burnett,  M.  A.  Shaw,  D.  C.  Rogers,  took 
their  Ph.D.  with  dissertations  from  their  laboratory  researoh.  As 
tbe  work  of  the  year  was  characterized  by  the  great  variety  of  the 
research  work  in  tJie  laboratory,  it  may  be  in  order  to  point  to  tbe 
various  subjects  which  have  been  under  investigation.  I  may  add 
that  while  each  special  research  is  in  charge  of  one  student,  the 
leader  needs  from  two  to  ten  subjects,  on  whom  tiie  work  Is  per- 
formed ;  and  since  the  psycbolt^cal  self -observation  of  these  sub- 
jects presupposes  full  training,  only  advanced  students  can  be  used 
for  it.  The  programme  is  therefore  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
every  member  of  the  laboratory  carries  on  one  investigation  for  him- 
self in  about  half  of  his  working  time,  and  devotes  the  other  half  to 
four,  five,  or  six  different  investigations  in  which  he  takes  part  as 
subject,  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  a  great  variety  of  methods. 

R.  P.  Angier  studied  the  physioli^icBl  psychology  of  our  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  unequal  divisions  of  space,  his  work  being  a  continuation 
of  our  earlier  research  in  equal,  symmetrical  divisions.     Among  other 
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variationa,  he  was  led  to  the  coustniction  of  an  iDstrument  by  which 
it  became  poesihle  to  register  phot^^apbicall;  the  finest  movements 
of  the  eyeball  continuously  through  a  long  period,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  thie  metiiod  yielded  surprieing  results  concerning  a  much 
disputed  problem  of  peycholc^cal  aesthetics.  B.  T.  Baldwin  exam- 
ined the  stream  of  asHOCiations  when  it  was  coming  from  two  or 
more  different  sources  at  the  same  time.  He  studied  especially  how 
for  difFereut  groups  of  concrete  ideas  of  different  relative  strengths 
are  starting  points  for  a  series  of  associations,  and  how  far,  if  their 
strengths  are  equal,  a  mixture  results,  and  bow  far  on  alteration 
of  the  influences.  J.  C.  Bell  worked  in  the  animal  department,  his 
special  topic  being  the  senses  of  the  crayfish  and  the  formation  of 
its  habits.  Chief  emphasiB  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  influence 
of  Ught.  F.  P.  Boswell  devot«d  part  of  hia  time  also  to  animal 
work,  studying  the  behavior  of  the  lower  animals  in  the  face  of  their 
im^e  in  the  mirror ;  but  his  chief  work  dealt  with  certain  processes 
of  yisioD  in  men.  By  new,  complex  methods  he  discovered  interest- 
ing phenomena  of  irradiation  in  the  retina.  H.  C.  Brown  studied 
the  cutaneous  seneee  in  certain  salamandera,  studying  their  threshold 
for  touch  and  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  general  problem  of  circumscribed  touch  and 
temperature  organs.  C.  T.  Burnett  oontinned  his  elaborate  investi- 
gation in  Bi^estion  and  mutual  Bubstitution  of  different  factors  in 
perceptional  judgments,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Judgment  of 
number.  The  question  was,  thna,  how  our  Judgment  of  number  can 
be  influenced  by  the  quantitative,  and,  still  more,  by  the  qualitative 
variationB  of  the  elements  to  tte  Judged  and  by  the  subjective  CMi- 
ditions  of  attention,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Freedman  studied  the  relations 
between  aesthetic  impresBions  and  asBociations  of  ideas,  thus  ap- 
proaohing  experimentally  the  old  problem  of  how  far  beauty  is 
dependent  upon,  or  antagonistic  to,  asaociationB.  Dr.  Holt  devoted 
his  interest  to  a  number  of  problems  in  psychological  optics,  most  of 
them  centering  in  the  question  of  how  far  our  vision  is  dependent 
upon  eye  movemente.  This  involved  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  stereoscopic  vision,  into  the  anaesthesia  dnring  motion,  and 
similar  processes.  P.  A.  Hutchison  started  upon  an  aesthetic 
problem,  the  relation  of  aesthetic  impression  to  motor  prooesees; 
but  as  this  involved  the  question  of  inhibition  of  movement  through 
simultaneous  action  of  antt^onistlc  muscles,  he  was  soon  led  to  a 
general  experimental  study  of  antagoniBtic  muscle  actions  and  their 
dependence  upon  psychical  processes.  Dr.  Hylan  continued  his  work 
on  division  of  attention,  usiog  especially  the  methods  of  reaction-time 
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;,  examining  to  thousandths  of  a  second  the  dififerences 
of  reaction  when  the  preparatory  attention  is  divided  between  sight, 
sound,  touch,  pain,  and  so  on.  C  H.  Johnston  worked  on  time- 
perception,  examining  how  far  the  subjective  time-order  of  impres- 
sions corresponds  to  the  objective  succession  of  phenomena,  applying 
a  kinematoscopic  method  to  find  out  whether  psychical  suggestion, 
attention,  and  habit  can  reverse  the  real  order  of  quickly  succeeding 
stimulations.  J.  L.  Meriam  was  concerned  with  the  fusion  of  touch 
sensations,  examining  the  illusions  which  result  from  a  multiple  con- 
tact. The  chief  effort  was  to  develop  for  the  field  of  touch  the 
psychological  category  of  fusion,  which  so  far  had  been  applied  only 
to  sound  and  light.  H.  A.  Miller  constructed  and  tested  a  large 
number  of  devices  for  the  study  of  individual  psychical  differences 
with  regard  to  perception,  memory,  im^natioD,  attention,  feeling 
and  volition, — devices  intended  especially  for  the  rapid  examination 
of  school  children.  It  was  his  chief  aim  to  study  the  differences 
of  race  in  the  school  population.  C.  M.  Olmsted  was  engaged  in  a 
problem  from  the  field  of  space-perception.  It  was  a  question  of 
tite  relation  between  the  position  of  the  eyes  and  the  relative  size  of 
the  two  retinal  images,  a  question  which  leads  immediately  to  the 
wider  one  of  how  far  our  space-perception  is  a  peripheral  or  a 
central  process.  D.  C.  B^^rs  studied  the  motor  factors  in  the 
localization  of  sound  and  their  connection  with  the  localization  in 
the  visual  field,  which  was  distorted  by  the  use  of  prisms  and  other 
means.  He  turned  later  to  the  interrelations  between  the  localization 
of  Boond  and  bodily  movements.  J.  E.  Bouse  continued  his  obser- 
vations on  the  emotional  effects  of  stimulations  in  birds.  M.  A.  Shaw 
worked  on  analogies  between  optical  and  tactual  illusions,  trying  to 
reproduce  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  the  conditions  of  the  well-known 
optical  illusions  of  distance  and  direction,  and  thus  to  examine  the 
unity  of  our  space-peiceptions.  Dr.  Yerkes,  finally,  continued  his 
investigations  on  the  reaction-times  of  the  frog,  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  problem  of  inhibition  by  simultaneous  stimulations. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  worked  on  the  space- perception  of  tui-tles, 
and  on  the  sense-reactions  and  behavior  of  several  other  animals. 
It  is  pertiaps  not  superfluous  to  add  what  I  said  here  a  few  years 
1^,  that  none  of  the  animal  experiments  has  the  slightest  relation  to 
vivisection,  and  that  no  animal  is  brought  to  conditiona  which  would 
not  appear  suitable  for  a  student  who  plays  the  part  of  the  subject 
in  an  invest^;ation. 

The  only  hindrance  to  our  work  has  been  the  lack  of  room,  and 
we  are  thus  especially  thankful  that  the  last  year  saw,  on  the  faun- 
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dredth  anniversair  of  Emereon's  birthday,  the  compledtm  of  the 
collection  of  the  $150,000  which  the  Corporation  had  detennined  as 
the  miQimiim  requirement  for  the  building  of  Emerson  Hall,  We  are 
thus  sure  to  have  in  time  a  hall  devoted  to  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy, a  hall  of  which  one  floor  will  be  given  over  to  the  Fsycbologioal 
Laboratory.  Bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  minimum  sum  is 
insuflScient  for  the  erection  of  ttie  building  which  the  arehitect  has 
planned  on  the  basis  of  the  moderate  wishes  of  the  department.  If 
no  further  funds  can  be  added,  the  plans  will  have  to  be  curtailed 
eaeeutially,  and  every  sub-division,  tJie  Psychological  department 
not  the  least,  would  feel  a  heavy  disappointment.  If  the  plans  of 
the  laboratory  have  to  be  reduced,  tbe  fear  is  justified  that  the 
improvement  as  to  the  local  conditions  will  be  only  a  temporary  one. 
With  a  slight  expansion  of  the  woi^,  which  we  hope  for  in  several 
directions,  the  old  lack  of  room  would  ag«n  interfere  with  our  pro- 
gresa.  We  confidently  hope,  therefore,  that  before  the  buildii^  on 
Qoincy  street,  opposite  Hobineon  Hall  and  next  to  Sever  Hall,  is 
started  next  spring,  at  least  $50,000  more  will  come  to  us  trom 
sources  which  appreciate  the  name  of  Emerson. 

HUGO  MUNSTEBBEBO, 

Proftttor  of  FtyAolog^. 
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To  TH«  Pemident  of  the  Ukitebsitt  :  — 

Sir,  —  The  problem  of  obtaining  the  greatest  return  for  astronomi- 
cal science  from  a  given  expenditnre  of  money  should  be  the  principal 
concern  of  every  astronomer.  It  is  obvions  that  no  single  observa- 
tory can  Bccomjdish  as  macb  and  as  good  work  as  could  be  done 
Qm)ngh  the  efforts  of  the  entire  astronomical  world.  The  recent 
attempt  on  the  part  of  this  Observatory  to  secure  an  endowment  for 
international  astronomical  research  has  led  cert^a  persons  to  infer 
liist  the  present  needs  at  Harvard  ore  supplied.  Ad  important  part 
of  this  very  plan  is  to  enable  a  large  observatoiy  like  this,  which  can 
ondertake  to  great  advantage  l^iga  pieces  of  routine  investigation 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  smaller  observatories,  to  use  its 
resources  to  the  best  advantage.  It  can  cooperate  with  oilers, 
and  thus  bring  the  energy  of  many  minds  to  bear  upon  a  single 
problem.  As  an  illustration,  it  is  recognized  that  the  distribution 
of  the  stars  in  space  Is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  In 
Astronomy.  This  investigation  depends  on  tbe  accurate  measures 
of  the  light  of  stars  in  all  parts  of  the  sky.  But  little  work  of  this 
kind  has  been  done  on  the  light  of  tbe  southern  stars.  Especial 
attention  has  been  paid  to  photometry  at  this  Observatory,  and  we 
have  an  excellent  southern  station  where  such  work  could  be  carried 
on  to  great  advantage.  An  expenditure  of  one  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  five  years  would  go  far  to  provide  for  this  want ;  but  as 
the  expenses  here  for  the  last  year  have  exceeded  the  income,  addi- 
tional work  cannot  be  undertaken.  Again,  the  Harvard  collection 
of  astronomical  photographs  gives  the  history  of  the  stellar  universe 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  with  a  completeness  not  attempted  else- 
where ;  but  these  photographs  are  of  little  use  unless  a  careful  study 
is  made  of  them.  A  satisfactory  plan  has  been  prepared  for  organiz- 
ing a  corps  of  observers  at  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  for  studying  these  photographs.  The  Carnegie  Institution 
appropriated  $2,500  last  year  for  this  work,  but  gave  no  assurance 
that  it  would  be  increased,  or  even  continued.  Results  have  already 
been  obtained  which  show  what  might  be  expected  from  a  permanent 
maintenance  of  this  work ;  but  if  the  appropriation  is  not  continued 
mnch  work  will  be  lost,  and  many  assistants  who  have  been  carefully 
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traiaed  will  be  obliged  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  The  great  increase 
in  the  Tesoureee  ot  the  Observatory  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
similar  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  aviulable  for  plant.  Accord- 
ingly, the  buildii^s  and  instruments  here,  purchased  mainly  from 
income,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  other  obserratoriea  whose 
endowment  is  much  less.  The  anonymous  gift  of  1902  has-been 
of  the  greatest  service  in  this  respect,  since  it  will  provide  two 
reflectors  of  twenty-five  inches  aperture,  one  for  use  on  the  northern, 
and  the  other  on  the  southern  stars,  and  has  given  us  a  fireproof 
wing  to  the  building  already  used  for  storing  and  studying  the  photo- 
graphs. The  cost  of  the  entire  building  and  wing  was  only  about 
t20,000,  and  two  similar  buildings  would  provide  for  a  much  needed 
new  library  for  the  Observatory,  computing  rooms,  photographic 
laboratory,  and  a  workshop.  All  of  this  work  is  now  carried  on 
in  very  inferior  wooden  buildings,  some  of  them  more  tlian  half  a 
century  old.  Much  money  is  also  spent  in  strei^hening  floors  and 
repairing  foundations ;  and  the  danger  from  fire  is  ever  present. 

If  the  sum  of  $50,000  could  be  expended  during  the  next  t«i  years 
for  such  researches  and  buildings  as  those  mentioned  above,  it  is 
believed  that  a  relatively  lai^e  return  in  scientific  results  would  be 
obtained.  Our  expenses  now  slightly  exceed  our  income,  and  if  they 
are  cut  down,  a  proportionately  greater  dimiaution  in  work  will  ensue. 
Ad  unrestricted  fund  like  that  mentioned  above  would  permit  our 
present  appliances  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Whatever  may 
be  the  future  of  the  Observatory,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  reasonable 
sum  could  be  wisely  expended  at  once,  while  a  delay  of  several  years 
may  bring  other  conditions  less  favorable  to  effective  expenditure, 
and  will  certainly  cause  some  needs  to  be  n^lected  which  now  seem 
most  urgent. 

Obbebvatobv  Instkuhents. 

East  Equatorial. — Nearly  all  of  the  observations  with  this  instru- 
ment have  been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell,  and  have  been  of 
the  same  general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Over  fifteen  thou- 
sand photometric  light  comparisons  have  been  made,  principally  with 
the  polarizing  photometer  with  achromatic  prisms. 

The  errors  of  obser^'ation  with  this  instrument,  for  a  set  of  sixteen 
settings,  have  an  average  value  of  from  three  to  four  hundredths  of 
a  magnitude.  Deviations  of  a  tenth  of  a  magnitude  generally  indi- 
cate real  changes  in  the  star  measured.  The  efl^ect  of  color  also  seems 
less  troublesome  than  with  visual  observations.  About  two  thou- 
sand measures  have  accordingly  been  made  of  stars  suspected  of 
variability  by  other  observers,  and  questions  hitherto  unsettled  ai« 
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thus  answei'ed  with  cert&inty.  The  times  of  minima  of  atars  of  the 
Algol  type  can  be  detennised  with  a  computed  probable  error  of  leee 
than  two  minutes.  An  attempt  is  made  to  measure,  every  year,  all 
stars  which  vary  more  than  half  a  magnitude  an  hour,  on  three  nights 
when  increasii^  in  light,  and  on  three  when  decreasing  in  light. 
About  six  thoQsand  measures  have  been  made  of  such  objects. 
Seven  hundred  measures  have  also  been  made  with  a  second  pho- 
tometer adapted  to  the  comparison  of  stare  too  near  ti^etJier  to  be 
measured  with  the  first  instrament.  The  same  instrument  has  been 
used  in  the  photometric  measurement  of  Jupiter's  satellites  while 
undergoing  eclipse.  Fifteen  eclipses  have  been  observed,  making 
the  total  number  751 .  Observations  of  variable  stare  of  long  period 
throaghout  their  changes,  and  the  reduction  of  the  results  to  the  scale 
of  the  meridian  photometer  hare  been  continued ;  279  estimates  of 
faint  variables  and  a  few  of  comparison  stars  have  been  made  by  the 
method  of  Argelander. 

Similar  observatioue  of  variables  and  compaiison  stars  have  been 
made  with  the  West  Equatorial.  With  it  1,724  estimates  of  vari- 
ables and  399  of  comparison  stars  have  been  made  by  Miss  Cannon. 
3,395  estimates  of  variables,  and  323  estimates  of  compariscm  stars 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  with  the  naked  eye,  field-glass, 
and  a  5-inch  portable  teleeoope.  Some  estimates  of  faint  variables 
and  photometric  measuremeuts  of  double  stars  were  also  made  by 
Mr.  Campbell  during  the  month  of  August,  with  the  East  Equatoiial. 
577  estimates  of  variables  have  been  made  by  other  offlcers  of  the 
Observatory.  764  estimates  of  variables  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
F.  £.  Seagrave  of  Providence,  and  communicated  by  him  to  this 
Observatory.  Obsei-vatioos  of  variable  stars  have  also  been  com- 
municated by  Professoi'  Beed  and  Mr.  Daniel  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Stone  of  the  University  of  Vii^nia,  Professor 
Mary  W.  Whitney  of  Vassar  College,  Miss  Anne  S.  Young  of  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  Miss  Lonise  C.  Hazen  of  Austin,  Texas,  Mr.  John 
H.  Eadie  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Dole  of  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Meridian  Circle, — The  only  important  work  of  this  instrument 
during  the  year  has  been  the  determination  of  clock  error.  DaUy 
observations  of  this  kind  have  been  made  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted,  in  order  to  give  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  to  the  time 
signals.     The  principal  observer  has  been  Miss  M,  P.  Michaelis. 

All  the  columns  of  the  catalogue  of  stars  belonging  to  the  zone 
—  9°  50'  to  — 14°  10'  are  now  provisionally  complete,  except  that 
cunrent  numbers  are  not  yet  assigned  to  the  stars.     The  work  of 
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re-computiDg  partjcalar  observations,  in  cases  of  large  discrepancy, 
U  also  very  nearly  finished.  The  provisional  residuals  of  tlie 
separate  observations  of  each  star  from  the  mean  valnes  obtuned 
for  its  right  ascension  and  declination  have  been  formed,  and 
entered  in  tiie  journals  of  the  separate  zones,  and  their  raean  value 
for  each  zone  has  been  taken.  The  reductions  of  the  fundamental 
stars  in  those  zones  for  which  these  mean  values  are  largest  will  be 
re-computed.  About  two  thirds  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  zone 
journals  for  printing  is  finished ;  but  the  provisional  values  may 
need  later  corrections. 

The  reductions  of  the  observations  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Sogers,  during  the  years  1879  to  1883,  have  been  continued  by  Miss 
8.  C.  Bond  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Anna  Winlock.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  reductions  to  apparent  place  for  tbe  individual 
observations  are  completed,  and  the  values  of  the  inclination,  about 
2,000  in  number,  bave  been  grouped  in  declination. 

12-inch  Meridian  Photometer.  —  With  this  instrument  71,993 
settings  have  been  made  by  tbe  Director  on  148  nigbts.  In  all, 
887,596  settings  have  been  made  in  five  ye^rs.  Tbe  principal 
work  has  been  the  completion  of  the  observations  required  in  the 
researches  undertaken  in  previous  years,  and  the  measurement  of 
all  the  Durchmusterung  stars  in  zones  10' wide,  north  of  declinations 
—  5"  and  — 15°.  A  beginning  has  been  made  of  tbe  observations 
of  stars  in  similar  zones  sonth  of  -|-6%  -f-^^"}  '^"^  -{-25°.  This 
work  will  supplement  that  already  completed  at  declinations  —  20°, 
_  10%  0°,  -('I')'')  ^te-  Measures  have  also  been  made  of  sequences 
of  stars  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  m^^itude,  in  twenty-three 
coarse  clusters,  to  determine  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  <xaa- 
ponents  of  these  objects.  By  interposing  a  shade  glass  so  as  to 
reduce  tbe  light  of  the  star,  any  star  however  bright  could  be 
measured.  Faint  stars  were  selected  near  the  ten  brightest  stars, 
and  measures  of  all  were  made  on  ten  nights.  Sirius  and  a  twelfth 
magnitude  star  were  thus  measui-ed  successively. 

Another  modiScation  of  the  instrument  permitted  surfaces  to  be 
measured.  2,672  settings  were  made  to  determine  the  light  of  the 
sky,  in  the  daytime,  during  twilight,  and  at  night,  the  light  of  the 
diCFerent  portions  of  the  Uoon,  and  of  the  sky  at  different  distances 
from  it.  A  range  of  more  than  seventeen  stellar  magnitudes  was 
obtained,  or  lights  were  compared,  some  of  which  were  about  seven 
million  times  as  bright  as  others.  The  average  deviation  of  tbe 
settings  was  about  four  hundredths  of  a  magnitude,  or  only  one- 
half  that  of  similar  measures  of  stars. 
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On  May  25, 190S,  the  Director  made  his  one  millioDth  photometric 
setting,  having  made  89,796  settings  with  the  2-inch,  649,308  with 
the  4-inch,  and  816,696  with  the  12-inch  meridian  photometers. 
ObaervatioDS  with  the  15-inch  equatorial,  some  of  which  are  dia- 
CQBsed  in  Volmne  XI  of  the  Annals,  and  early  photometric  measnres 
of  eclipseB  of  Japiter'B  satellites,  extending  over  fifteen  years,  are 
not  included  in  this  connt. 

Hkkrt  Dbapbb  Mshobui.. 

The  Damber  of  phott^crapha  taken  with  the  ll-]ncb  Draper  tele- 
scope was  467,  making  14,4S7  in  all  with  this  inBtniment;  with  the 
8-inch  Draper  telescope,  1,680,  making  the  total  number  30,978. 
The  entire  nomber  of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  at  Cambridge 
during  the  year  is  5,130.  Eight  eclipses  of  Japiter'a  satellites,  uid 
fire  occultatione,  have  been  succesefally  photographed  with  the 
11-inch  Draper  telescope.  Four  variable  stars  have  been  found  by 
l£rs.  Fleming,  and  one  by  HIbb  Breetin,  tiom  the  examination  of 
the  Draper  photographs. 

Owing  to  the  preSBure  of  other  work  during  the  daytime  Mrs. 
Fleming  baa  not  been  able  for  some  time  ia  coutimie  tbe  classifica- 
tion of  tbe  spectra  for  the  Soathem  Draper  Catalc^e.  Suitable 
arrangements  have  accordingly  been  made  bo  that  she  ia  now  doing 
this  work  at  her  home  in  the  evening.  In  IJiis  way  she  has  classified 
the  spectra  and  measured  tbe  light  of  3,506  stars.  These  stars  are 
all  south  of  declination  — 60°.  It  is  hoped  shortly  to  complete  this 
zone,  and  to  publish  the  results  as  a  catalogue  which  will  contain 
nearly  all  the  stars  pbot^^raphlcally  brighter  than  the  ninth  magni- 
tude. Tbe  determination  of  tbe  magnitudes  and  positions  of  the 
comparison  stars  for  tbe  vsjiables  discovered  here  has  proved  a 
larger  work  than  was  anticipated.  The  cata]<^e  will  contain 
nearly  four  thousand  stars,  of  which  more  than  half  are  now  in 
print.  A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  entire  corps  of  computers 
has  been  devoted  to  this  work,  and  to  the  ledgers  showing  the 
changes  in  l^ht  of  these  variables  during  the  last  fifteen  yean. 
The  reaults  will  occupy  two  and  perhaps  three  volumes  of  the 
Annals.  Besides  the  routine  work  involved  in  tbe  identification, 
catal(^uing,  and  care  of  the  plates,  the  spectra  of  many  known 
variables  have  been  determined,  and  the  stars  in  the  Revised 
Harvard  Photometry,  too  faint  to  appear  in  Volume  XXVIII,  are 
now  being  classifled. 

Tbe  general  plan  of  taking  the  pbotographe,  as  described  in  pre- 
vious reports,  has  been  maintained  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  King. 
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Photc^irapblc  observations  of  th«  Lunar  eclipse  of  October  16, 
1903,  were  interrupted  by  clouds.  Visual  observatioDB  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Olmsted  showed  a  diminution  of  about  eleven  magnitudes  in  the 
light  of  tiie  Moon  during  totality,  or  that  the  light  of  the  eclipsed 
Hooa  was  about  equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the  magnitude  zero. 
Among  other  photometric  investigations  of  plates  it  was  found  that 
a  reduction  of  temperature  from  70°  to  0°  F.  increased  the  sensitiTe- 
ness  of  plates  by  about  half  a  magnitude.  A  etereo-comparator  was 
constructed,  and  gave  satisfactory  results.  Photogi-aphic  charts  have 
been  made  here  of  the  regions  of  asteroids  which  have  not  been 
observed  elsewhere  during  the  last  three  years.  Several  asteroids 
have  thus  been  found,  bnt  owing  to  the  faintness  of  the  greater 
portion  of  these  objects  the  8-inch  Draper  telescope,  which  was  ±e 
instrument  employed,  is  hardly  large  enough  for  this  work. 

BoYDEK  Dbfabtment. 
The  station  at  Arequipa  has  remained  under  tlie  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Bailey.  The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  13-inch 
Boyden  Telescope  is  138,  making  10,768  in  all ;  and  with  the  S-inch 
Bache  Telescope  it  is  1,899,  making  32,647  in  all.  The  total  num- 
ber of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  during  the  year  is  8,638. 
Measures  have  been  made  on  21  nights,  with  the  meridian  photo- 
meter, mainly  in  extending  to  the  South  Pole  the  system  of  bright 
standard  stars,  one  in  each  teo  d^rees  square,  of  which  a  part  is 
contained  in  Volume  XLVI,  Chapter  II.  Many  measures  were  also 
made  with  the  Rumford  Photometer  attached  to  the  13-inGh  Boyden 
Telescope.  Notwithstanding  its  faintnese,  the  variations  in  the 
light  of  Eros  have  thos  been  measured  by  Professor  Bailey  from 
March  80  to  Augnst  19.  Excellent  curves  have  been  obtained 
which  show  a  variation  in  the  range  from  about  half  a  magnitude  to 
a  nu^nitude.  539  observations  of  50  southern  variables  have  been 
made,  besides  a  careful  study  of  their  comparison  stars.  The  dome 
of  the  13-inch  telescope  has  been  repaired  and  remodelled,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  installation  of  electric  lighting, 

Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 
The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  Bruce  Photographie 
Telescope  is  413,  making  6,587  in  all.  Although  these  plates  are 
difficult  to  handle  and  liable  to  be  broken  owing  to  their  size,  which 
is  14  by  17  inches,  yet  they  are  proving  extremely  useful,  since  by 
tiieir  aid  stars  may  be  studied  which  are  much  too  faint  to  be  photo- 
graphed with  our  otber  instruments.     The  scale  also  pennits  posi- 
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tions  to  be  determined  much  more  accuratel;  than  vitb  smsUer 
Instnunents.  42  of  these  plat«s  had  exposures  of  one  hour,  and 
showed  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  the  remainder  were  chart  plates,  of 
which  17  had  ezposnreB  of  fonr  or  five  faonra,  66  of  one  hour,  166* 
of  ten  mioutes,  87  were  of  the  planet  Eros,  and  35  were  misce]- 
laaeouB.  Mr.  Frost,  from  an  examination  of  18  phob^j^aphs,  found 
S7  nebulae  not  contained  in  Dieyer's  Catalogue.  On  one  plate  he 
counted  10,926  stars  in  one  square  d^ree. 

Blce  Hill  Metbobolooical  Obsebtatoby. 
The  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory,  directed  bjr  Mr.  Botch, 
continues  to  be  maintained  at  his  expense.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Sweet- 
land,  who  lifld  been  the  youngest  assistant  during  seven  years,  died 
in  Mfty,  and  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Wells  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Data 
for  the  upper  aii  were  collected  in  fifteen  fclte-fiights,  of  which  twelve 
were  the  monthly  ascensions  in  the  international  series.  The  aver- 
age height  above  the  sea,  attained  by  the  meteor<^;raph,  for  all  the 
Aigbte  was  6,450  feet,  and  the  greatest  height  in  any  flight  was 
12,070  feet.  The  observations  obtained  with  the  kites  dnring  150 
flights  from  1897  until  1902,  on  Blue  Hill  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
are  contained  in  Volume  XLIII,  Part  III,  of  the  Annals,  as  is  also 
a  discussion  by  Mr.  Rotch  of  the  effect  of  Meteorological  Conditions 
upon  Audibility.  It  is  planned  to  diecnss  the  observations  of 
optical  refraction  in  the  lower  atmospberic  strata,  that  have  been 
made  on  Blue  Hill,  with  reference  to  their  meteorological  conditions. 
The  reconstmction  of  the  Observatory,  mentioned  last  year  as  in 
progress,  is  completed.  On  the  interior  frieze  of  the  new  library 
are  placed  copies  of  the  bas>relief8  on  the  Tower  of  Andronikos 
Kyrrhestes  at  Athens,  representing  Ifae  eight  allegorical  flgures  of 
the  winds.  The  4,400  volumes  and  3,400  pamphlets  contained  in 
the  Ubrary  render  it  one  of  the  most  complete  meteorological  collec- 
tions in  this  country. 

MlSCKLL  ANB0C8 . 

Ltbrary.  —  The  Library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased  by 
390  volumes  and  1,456  pamphlets.  The  total  numbers  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  m  the  Library  on  October  1,  1908,  were  10,759  and 
18,634,  respectively.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made, 
during  the  past  year,  to  obtain  a  fireproof  building  for  the  Library. 
The  iDcreasing  value  of  this  collection,  now  one  of  the  most  complete 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  danger  of  injury  or  destruction  in 
its  present  contracted  quarters  render  this  need  a  very  ui^ent  one. 
A  suitable  detached  building  could  be  erected  tor  twenty  thousand 
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dollars,  or  a  second  ving  could  be  added  to  tbe  bailding  in  which 
the  photographs  are  stored,  for  a  smaller  sum.  Such  a  building 
would  be  especially  suitable  as  a  meniorial. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  During  the  last  year  32  bulletins 
have  been  issued,  making  143  in  all.  The  bulletins  are  sent  gratni- 
toualy  to  all  anch  inslatntaons,  newspapers,  and  individuals  aa  desire 
them  and  axe  likely  to  make  use  of  titem.  In  general,  when  a  cipber 
telegram  is  received  at  the  Observatory,  it  is  translated,  printed  by 
an  auti^praphic  process  upon  the  bulletin  sheets,  Mid  mailed  within 
an  hour  of  tbe  receipt  of  the  oiiginal  message.  Several  persona  are 
prepared  to  take  chaise  of  the  distribution,  so  that  in  tbe  absence  of 
one,  another  ia  available.  Of  the  messages  distributed  this  year, 
eight  were  received  from  Professor  Krentz,  Kiel,  five  from  the  Lick 
Observatory,  three  from  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  two  from  Mr.  Sea- 
grave,  one  each  from  eight  other  sources,  and  five  originated  fn»n 
this  Observatory.  The  distribution  of  tbe  annouucements  by  tele- 
graph is  continued  to  aubBcribers  who  wish  to  pay  for  tbe  messages. 

Astronomers  are  requested,  as  heretofore,  to  send  announcement 
of  their  discoveries  to  this  Observatory  for  transmission  to  the  obser- 
vatories of  Europe  and  America.  To  secure  prompt  attention,  it  is 
requested  that  all  cablegrams  be  addreased  '*  Observatory,  Boston," 
and  all  telegrams  ' '  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Haas." 
All  correspondence  relating  to  telegrams  and  announcements  shoold 
be  addressed  to  tbe  Director. 

Pablicationg. —Volumfi  XLIV,  Part  U,  and  Volume  XLVIH, 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  have  been  printed  and  distributed.  Volume 
XLVI,  Port  I,  Observations  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  during 
the  yeara  1899-1902 ;  Volume  XL VIII,  No.  fi.  Distribution  of  Stars; 
No.  6,  Observations  of  Eros  with  the  Meridian  Circle ;  No.  7,  Obaer- 
vatioue  of  Nova  Persei  No.  2  with  the  Meridian  Circle;  No.  6, 
Intensity  of  Atmospheric  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  Volume 
LI,  A  Photographic  Atlaa  of  the  Moon,  are  nearly  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 97  pages  of  Volume  XLIII,  Part  III,  Observations  and 
Investigatdons  made  at  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  in 
the  years  1901  and  1902 ;  9  pages  of  Volume  XLVI,  Part  II,  Obser- 
vations of  Variable  Stars  made  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  during 
the  years  1895-1898;  30  pages  of  Volume  XLVII,  Hiotogr^hic 
Study  of  Variable  Stars ;  56  pages  of  Volume  XLIX,  Photometric 
Observations  made  with  the  East  Equatorial;  and  21  pages  of  Vol- 
ume LII,  Photometric  Observations  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  are  in 
type.  The  first  forty-five  volumes  of  the  Annals  are  therefore  com- 
pleted with  the  exception  of  Volumes  XXXIX  and  XLIII.     The 
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later  volames  to  LII  have  been  begun,  with  the  exception  of  Vol- 
ome  L. 

The  Revised  Harvard  Photometry,  a  oata1<^ue  giving  the  photo- 
metrio  magnitudes  of  about  nine  thousand  Btars,  is  now  approaching 
oompletion.  All  stars  in  an;  part  of  the  sky  and  of  the  magnitude 
6.5  and  brighter  in  any  of  oDr  photometric  catalogaes  are  included. 
The  magnitude  of  each  star  will  be  shown  according  to  each  photo- 
metrio  catalogue,  whether  published  here  or  elsewhere,  also  its 
varioas  designations  and  its  class  of  spectnun.  These  magnitudes 
can  now  be  furnished  to  any  astronomer  who  needs  them,  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  a  few  months  the  catalogue  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  priotet. 

The  best  method  of  placing  the  results  represented  by  our  photo- 
graphs in  the  hands  of  astrmomers  is  a  serious  question.  Photo- 
engravings of  enlai^;ement8  of  the  origin^  negatives  are  very 
ezpeoaive,  and  besides  reproduciog  the  defects  in  the  original 
photographs  add  others  of  their  own.  Far  more  can  be  shown  per 
square  inch  on  a  glass  negative  than  on  a  paper  print.  The  photo- 
graphs taken  with  the  Arequipa  and  Cambridge  Anastigmatic  lenses 
cover  regions  rather  more  than  SO"  square  on  an  8  x  10  plate. 
Although  the  aperture  but  little  exceeds  one  inch,  stare  as  faint  an 
the  twelfth  magnitude  are  obtained  with  exposures  of  about  sixty 
minutes.  Fifty-five  of  these  n^atives  were  selected,  covering  the 
entire  sky.  Contact  prints  were  made  from  these,  and  printing  from 
them  gave  sets  of  negatives  closely  resembling  the  originals,  except 
that  the  stars  were  laiger  and  more  easily  seen.  These  sets,  covering 
the  entire  sky,  and  showing  stars  down  to  about  the  twelfth  magni- 
tude, were  then  offered  to  astronomers  for  fl5.00,  or  less  than  the 
original  cost.  The  deficit  has  been  ch&iged  to  the  Advancement  of 
Astronomical  Science  Fund  of  1902. 

Eight  circulars  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  The  numbers, 
titles,  and  dates,  are  as  follows ;  — 

«6.    Miscellaneous  Resnlte,  No.  1.     October  1,  1902. 

67.  The  Total  Lunar  Eclipse  of  October  16, 1902.    November  17, 1902. 

68.  Transparency  ol  Comet  190gb.     January  27,  1903. 

Hi.  Giant  from  the  Came^e  Institution.     January  36,  1903. 

70.  Nova  Geminorum  before  its  Discovery.     April  3, 1903. 

71.  A  Photographic  Map  of  the  Entire  Sky.     May  19,  1903. 

72.  Intensity  of  Spectral  Lines.     July  29,  1903. 

78.   Opposition  of  Eros  (433)  in  1905.     September  12,  1903. 

Of  the  publications  described  above,  the  AnnalB  furnish  the  offlcial 
and  final  publication  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Observatory. 
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The  OironUrs  are  at  first  sent  mainly  to  editors  of  astronomical 
periodicals,  and  to  others  who  are  likely  to  reprint  or  otherwise 
bring  them  to  the  notice  of  astronomers.  A  general  distribiitioD  is 
made  later,  bo  that  they  thus  serre  the  purpose  of  reprints  from 
periodicals.  The  Bulletins  described  under  Telegraphic  Annonnce- 
ments  are  intended  to  supplement  the  notices  of  discovery  tel^^aphed 
to  BstrtMiomeis.  They  furnish  additional  and  fuller  information,  and 
are  sent  promptly  and  free  of  cost  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  ose 
ttiem.  An  attempt  is  made  to  observe  a  large  number  of  variable 
stars  of  long  period  at  least  once  a  month,  by  cooperation  vitfa  the 
astronomers  mentioned  on  page  251.  The  concluded  magnltade  of 
each  variable  for  the  tenth  of  each  mouth  is  sent  to  the  observers 
taking  part  in  this  work.  Several  of  these  compilations  have  been 
printed  in  Popular  Astronomy,  X,  448 ;  XI,  52,  99,  218,  271,  S39, 
and  409. 

Besides  these  publicstionB  and  the  reprints,  extracts,  and  notices 
of  them,  the  following  minor  publications  have  been  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  Observatory :  — 

Fifty-seventh  Annual   Report  of    the  Director  of    the   Astronomiual 

Observatory  of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  I90S. 
The  Leonids.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Popuiar  Aalrommy,  X,  400. 
Lunar  Phenomena  in  October.     By  W.  H.  lackering.     Ibid.,  X,  419. 
Bright  Star-like  Point  on  the  Moon.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Ibid., 

X,  497. 

The  Leonids.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Ibid-,  XI,  16. 

A  Standard  Scale  of  Telescopic  Observations.    By  W.  H.  lackering. 

Ibid.,  XI,  113. 
Relation  of  the  Moon  to  the  Weather.     By  W.  U.  Pickering.     Ibid., 

XI,  327. 

The  Endowment  of  Astronomical  Research.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 

Cambridge,  190S. 
TheAlgoiyarlabIe4,1908Draconig.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    AMrm- 

Nach.,  CLXU,  31. 

EDWABD  C.  PICKEMNG,  JMrtetor. 
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To  THR  President  aj(d  Fellows  of  Huivard  College:  — 

During  the  post  academic  year  the  regnlar  cooreeB  in  Zoology  were 
given  in  the  Maseum,  this  being  the  first  year  that  tbie  department 
has  enjoyed  complete  possession  of  the  rooms  formei'ly  occupied  by 
the  Department  of  Geolc^,  now  finally  housed  in  the  new  eoathwest 
conier>piece,  —  the  Geological  Section  of  the  University  Museum. 

Eleven  courses  in  Zoology  were  given  by  Professore  Mark,  Jack- 
son, Parker,  Castle,  and  Dr.  Band,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Carpenter, 
Cashmaa,  Peters,  Smith,  and  three  sub- assistants.  These  courses 
were  attended  by  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  students.  Three 
courses  were  given  to  nineteen  students  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Seventeen  conrses  under  the  Department  of  Geology  were  given 
by  Professors  Shaler,  Davis,  Jackson,  Ward,  J.  B.  Woodworth,  and 
Dr.  Jaggar,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cushman,  Goldthwait,  Read,  and 
Wilder.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  students  attended  these  courses. 
Five  courses  were  attended  by  forty-five  students  of  Radcliffe  Collie. 

The  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  onmher  and  value  of  the 
collections  acquired  by  the  Museum.  Chief  amongst  these  are  the 
collections  of  recent  and  fossil  insects  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder.  In 
transferring  his  oolleotlons  to  the  Museum  at  this  time  Mr.  Scudder 
has  anticipated  a  clause  in  his  testament  by  which  these  collections 
are  bequeathed  to  the  Museum.  No  gift  of  such  importance  and 
scientiflc  value,  representing  as  it  does  the  life  work  of  one  of  the 
foremost  students  of  systematic  entomology,  has  come  to  the  Museum 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Scadder's  gift  was  acknowledged  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  Museum  at  a  meeting  held  July  9. 

The  laige  and  valuable  Bryant  collection  of  birds  which  was  on 
deposit  in  the  Mnseum  has  been  formally  and  unconditionally  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Henry  Bryant  Bigelow.  The  importance  of  this  acqui- 
sition to  our  ornithological  collections  is  recognized  in  Mr.  Brewster's 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Barbour  we  have  received  an  extensive  and 
important  collection  of  alcoholic  reptiles  and  batrachlans,  the  private 
collection  of  the  donor.  This  gift  is  of  especial  value  as  it  fills  many 
gaps  in  our  series.  The  Museum  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Barbour 
in  many  other  ways.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  here  the  increasing 
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interest  taken  in  the  Museum  by  those  students  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity attending  courses  in  the  building,  as  shown  by  their  gifts  and 
additions  to  its  collections. 

From  the  estate  of' the  late  John  Bellows,  Esq.,  of  Gloucester, 
England,  has  been  received  a  series  of  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
corals  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Museum.  This  collection  consists 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lots  of  polished  secdons  showing 
structural  details,  many  of  them  of  extreme  beauty. 

A  valuable  series  of  palaeozoic  fishes  obtained  from  various  sources 
in  Europe  by  Dr.  Eastman  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Agassiz. 
This  accession  supplements  the  extensive  collections  of  fossil  fishea 
in  the  Museum.  For  comparison  in  his  studies  of  the  elevated  reefs 
and  limestones  of  the  Pacific  Islands  there  has  been  received  through 
Mr.  Agassiz  from  the  Coral  Reef  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  a 
series  of  samples  of  the  core  from  the  deep  boring  nnade  by  Professor 
David  on  the  atoll  of  Funafuti. 

The  reports  of  the  different  departments  show  minor  gifts  and 
accessions  from  many  sources. 

Omng  to  many  petty  acts  of  vandalism  perpetrated  by  the  lawless 
element  of  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  public  visitors,  the  Museum 
Committee  has  employed  a  uniformed  watchman  to  patrol  the  exhiM- 
tion  rooms  during  the  hours  when  the  Museum  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  salutary  effect  of  this  is  felt  throughout  tlie  different  sections  of 
the  University  Museum. 

By  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Geoige  Nelson  as  Preparator,  the 
Museum  has  satisfied  a  great  need  and  secured  a  competent  and 
zealous  helper. 

Notable  changes  have  been  made  in  some  of  tbe  exhibition  rooms. 
The  Tertiary,  Quaternary,  and  Jurassic  Rooms  have  been  completely 
cased,  heavy  plate-glass  the  full  height  of  the  cases  being  employed, 
thus  avoiding  tbe  obtrusive  sash  bars  of  the  cases  in  the  older  exhibi- 
tion rooms.  In  two  of  the  rooms  plate-glass  screens  forty  feet  in 
length  have  been  constructed,  behind  which  the  larger  fossil  verte- 
brates arc  grouped.  The  exhibits  in  these  rooms  tjre  in  process  of 
installation.  In  the  hallway  of  tbe  main  entrance  on  the  second 
floor  a  large  case  has  been  constmcted  to  contain  an  exhibit  of 
apparatus  used  in  the  investigation  of  the  ocean,  such  as  sounding 
machinery,  deep-sea  nets  and  trawls,  dredges,  etc. 

The  arrival  of  a  superb  specimen  of  the  girafFe  from  Rowland 
Ward  has  necessitated  a  radical  change  in  the  African  Room.  The 
three  floor  cases  which  contained  the  •  larger  mammals  have  been 
removed,  and  a  single  lai^e  plate-glass  case  with  a  monitor  top, 
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eighteen  feet  in  heigbt,  erected  in  its  place.  The  effect  is  pleasing 
and  dignified,  and  adds  much  to  the  attractiTenesB  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  faunal  exhibits.  It  is  hoped  to  install  such  laige 
central  casee  in  others  of  the  faunal  rooms. 

The  Pacific  Boom  has  received  many  important  additions  in  birds 
frmn  the  Hawaiian  and  Galapagos  Islands,  and  many  minor  exhibi- 
tion specimens  have  been  distributed  throughoot  the  Museum,  chief 
amongst  which  are  the  mounted  turtles  and  reptiles  in  the  North 
American  Room,  the  work  of  Mr.  Nelson. 

Dr.  T.  Wayland  Vaughan  visited  the  Museum  to  examine  the 
extensive  collections  of  limestones  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  brou^t 
together  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  report  on  the 
fossil  corals.  The  material  selected  by  him  has  been  forwarded  to 
Washington.  Professor  C.  L.  Edwards  and  hie  assistant  spent 
several  days  in  Cambridge  studying  the  collections  of  Holothurioi- 
dea.  The  palaeozoic  starfishes  loaned  to  Dr.  Suchert  have  all  been 
returned. 

The  Library  report  of  Mr.  Henshaw  shows  the  accessions  for  the 
year  to  be  9,147  volumes,  parts  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  maps, 
nearly  doubling  in  number  the  accessions  registered  in  the  last  report. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  Museum  Library  is  upwards 
of  38,000,  and  of  pamphlets  upwards  of  80,000.  This  great  incre- 
ment is  due  in  a  measure,  as  Mr.  Henshaw  points  out,  to  parts  of 
the  Hagen  and  Whitney  libraries  not  hitherto  catal(^ued.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Library,  I  must  here  t^ain  call  attention  to  its  increasing 
demands  upon  the  general  fimds  of  the  Museum  for  its  maintenance 
m  the  interests  of  the  students  of  the  University  and  Badcliffe 
Collie.  Library  funds  are  much  needed  for  books,  binding,  and 
salaries. 

The  Museum  publications  of  the  year  inclnde  thirteen  numbers  of 
the  "Bulletin,"  with  749  pages  and  48  plates,  and  two  numbers 
of  the  "  Memoirs,"  with  457  pages  and  241  plat«s,  — an  increase  of 
462  p^es  and  173  plates  as  compared  with  the  publications  of  last 
year.  The  two  "Memoirs"  are  reports  on  the  Results  of  Mr. 
Agassiz'a  Tropical  Pacific  Expedition  (Nos.  IV  and  V).  Two 
numbers  of  the  "Bulletin"  are  upon  geological  results  of  Mr. 
Agassiz's  Fiji  Expedition  and  one  upon  bis  expedition  to  the 
Maldive  Islands.  Volumes  XXXIX,  XLI,  XLII,  XLIII,  XLV  of 
the  "Bulletin,"  and  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXIX,  and  XXX 
of  the  "  Memoirs  "  are  now  in  course  of  publication. 

A  gift  of  particular  interest  is  an  early  oil  portrait  of  Professor 
Louis  Agassiz,  the  founder  of  the  Museum,  presented  by  Captain 
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C.  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.  There  has  been  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  main 
entrance  a  portrait  of  Hr.  Alexander  Agassiz  by  Lefebvre,  a  bronze 
tablet  nnder  which  bears  this  inscription  :  — Alexander  Agaaaia,  Thia 
memorial  of  his  great  aervicea  to  Science  arid  t?te  Univeraity  given 
by  hxa  frienda  and  placed  here  by  fecial  vote  of  the  JPreaident  and 
Fallows  and  Board  of  Overseers,  —  a  Telcome  and  fitting  gift,  a 
proper  tribute.  A  portrait  of  ibe  late  Stai^s-Hooper  Professor  of 
Geology,  Josiah  Diright  Whitney,  by  De  Camp,  has  been  pieaented 
by  hia  family  and  bangs  in  the  main  room  of  the  geol<^cal  library. 
The  Museum  now  possesses  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  framed 
portraits  of  distinguished  zoSlogists  and  geol<^sts,  and  many  more 
that  have  not  been  hui^  are  stored  in  the  library  and  the  offices. 
From  Sella  and  Dr.  Fritz  Benesch  of  Vienna  has  been  received  an 
'mportant  collection  of  phot<^;raphs  of  the  Dolomite  region. 

W.  McM.  WOODWOETH, 
Ketper  of  lAc  Jbtteum. 
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To  THE  FrBSIDENT  OF  THE  Umivbrsitt  :  — 

StB,  —  The  courses  in  Zoology  were  not  mftteriall;  altered  from 
those  given  in  the  preceding  year,  thoogh  the  laboratory  exerdaes 
were  in  some  cases  considerably  changed.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  several  classes  from  the  various  departments  of  the  University 
during  the  year  1902-03  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  numbers 
printed  in  italics  indicatiDg  students  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School :  — 


l»IB-08. 

Ontd. 

Sen. 

Jdd. 

SDph. 

Tmh. 

Bp«. 

Btu- 

Total. 

ZoSlogyl 

3 
2 
8 
8 
3 
1 

3 

6 

4 
S 

12  +  « 
8+ J 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 

' 
2 

i 

20+^ 
8  +  « 
4  +  S 
1  +  1 
1  +  1 

SI +  10 
18  +  20 

8+   1 

41  +  /f 
8+f 

6+   7 
1+   S 
+  t 

+  e 

+  3 

1 

112  +  35=147 

2B  +  i7=  48 
13+   9=  28 

6+  .*=     9 

" 

+  1 
+  1 
+  1 

"      18 
»     16 

+  3 
+  1 

+s 

1+   I 

8+  4=  12 
7+   3=  10 
9+   3=  12 

Soinf  . 

88 

SSO+4 

"*" 

49 +« 

ti  +  U 

6+W 

1 

192+79=271 

The  following  table  shows  in  a  similar  way  the  number  of  students 
of  Sadcliffe  Collie  taking  courses  in  Zo&logy ;  — 


Conne>,lS«3-0S. 

B«D. 

j™. 

Soph. 

Spec 

TtoML 

8 
8 

6 
3 

8 

2 

9 

4 

8 

6 

8 

Aside  from  ordinary  revisitm,  the  lectures  in  Zoology  1  were  the 
same  as  those  given  in  1901-02 ;   but  a  change  was  made  in  the 
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laboratory  exercises  b;  devoting  half  an  hour  at  the  b^inning  of 
each  three-hour  period  to  a  quiz  oa  the  subject  matter  of  the  exercise 
and  a  brief  exposition  of  the  work  about  to  be  entered  upon. 

In  Zo61ogy  2,  given  b;  Dr.  Castle,  the  third  optional  hour  for 
lectures  was  need  for  about  half  of  the  time.  Two  changes  were 
made  in  the  laboratory  work :  for  the  study  of  the  clam  was  substi- 
tuted, with  noticeable  advantage,  that  of  the  squid ;  and  the  study 
of  vertebrate  anatomy,  hitherto  pursued  on  the  fn^  alone,  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  examination  and  drawing  of  typical  cross  sections 
of  Amblystoma.  It  is  proposed  to  add  next  year  the  same  treatment 
of  AmphioxuB.  A  study  of  the  metamorphoeiB  of  the  frc^  was 
omitted  this  year.  A  voluntary  excursion  to  the  seashore  was 
participated  in  by  about  one-third  of  the  class. 

Dr,  Band  largely  revised  his  lectures  in  Zo61ogy  8,  but  the  labora- 
tory work  was  not  much  modified  from  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Department  Janitor,  Mr.  M.  Reitz,  a 
b^inning  has  been  made  in  preparing  skeletons  of  some  of  the 
Vertebrates  studied,  so  that  each  student  may  hare  a  set  for  study 
without  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  making  his  own  preparations. 
It  is  proposed  to  increase  this  collection  till  it  fully  meets  the  needs 
of  the  whole  class. 

The  laboratory  woi^  in  Zoology  i  was  supervised  by  Dr.  Rand, 
and  was  as  usual  on  the  leech  Glossiphonia.  There  were  a  few  lec- 
tures by  Dr.  Rand  on  the  anatomy  and  histolt^y  of  this  animal ; 
the  remaining  lectures  were  on  technique,  including  bibtiographic 
methods ;  but  owing  to  want  of  time  methods  of  reconstruction  were 
omitted. 

In  Zoology  5  the  laboratory  woi^  was  on  the  development  of  the 
chick  during  tlie  first  four  days  of  incubation,  and  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Band.  The  lectures,  by  Professor  Maife,  covered  about  the 
same  ground  as  in  previous  years. 

The  number  of  lectures  in  Zoology  9,  given  as  usual  by  Professor 
Jackson,  was  somewhat  increased  over  that  of  last  year,  the  optional 
hour  being  nearly  always  made  use  of. 

In  Zoology  9a  the  work  was  chieBy  on  young  stages  of  living  and 
fossil  moUusks. 

The  lectures  in  Zoulc^y  10  covered  the  same  ground  as  in  1900-01, 
when  they  were  last  given ;  especial  attention,  however,  was  given 
by  Dr.  Castie  to  questions  of  sex  and  its  relation  to  heredity.  In 
the  second  half-year  the  influences  of  chemical  and  physical  agents 
on  protoplasm  and  its  activities  were  considered.  A  number  of  prob- 
lems connected  with  heredity,  variability,  and  the  influence  of  environ- 
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ment  have  been  etudied  by  differeat  iDdividuaU  in  this  course,  and 
the  results  of  some  of  these  researclies  will  be  published. 

Zodlogy  18  was  conducted  by  Professor  Parker,  and  covered  the 
same  ground  as  in  1901-42.  It  is  intended  to  broaden  the  conrse 
smtewhat  next  year  to  include  auatentative  tissues,  so  that  it  will  be 
a  coarse  in  comparative  histology,  as  was  originally  proposed. 

As  usual,  special  topics  for  investigatioa  were  assigned  by  Pro- 
fessor Parker  to  the  students  in  Zoology  16.  The  topics  were  chiefly 
on  sensory  oi^aos  and  their  functions.  The  resnlts  of  several  of 
these  studies  will  be  published.  The  lectures  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  delivered  in  1901-02. 

The  supervision  of  students  engaged  in  researches  (Zoology  20) 
was  divided,  as  proposed  in  the  last  report,  among  the  older  instruc- 
tors of  the  department.  Of  the  twelve  stadents  eng^ed  in  research, 
seven  worked  under  the  guidance  of  the  Director,  two  each  under 
Professor  Patter  and  Dr.  Castle,  and  one  under  Professor  Jackson. 
Additioual  time  for  the  research  work  was  in  a  few  instances  gained 
by  allowing  the  student  to  meet  the  laboratory  requirements  in  some 
of  the  formal  courses  (Courses  10  and  16)  by  devoting  his  laboratory 
time  to  the  topic  of  his  investigation.  In  all  cases  satisfactory 
progresB  was  made  with  the  work,  and  the  results  of  several  of 
the  stndies  are  ready  for  publication;  indeed,  two  preliminary 
papers  have  already  been  issued  as  Nos.  142  and  144  of  the 
Contribations  from  the  laboratory, — the  former  embodying  some 
of  the  results  of  breeding  ezperimento  carried  on  for  some  time  by 
Dr.  Caetle,  or  under  his  guidance ;  the  I&tt«r  some  important  histo> 
k^cal  reeulta  arrived  at  under  the  Bupervision  of  Professor  Parker. 

Owing  to  delays  in  the  reproduction  of  plates,  the  papers  by  Dr. 
Hall,  Dr.  Breed,  Mr.  Sargent,  and  Mr.  Lander  have  not  appeared, 
but  they  will  bo  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

In  June,  1903,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 
on  Mr.  Amos  W.  Peters,  whose  thesis  was  on  '^  Metabolism  and  the 
Beaotion  of  Division  in  Protozoa."  Dr.  Peters  has  been  appointed 
Instructor  in  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Parker,  besides  devoting  much  time  and  energy  to 
editorial  woik,  has  prepared  two  papers  wbich  have  been  issued  as 
Nos,  138  and  143  of  the  Contributions.  Dr.  Castle  has  published 
two  papers  on  an  important  subject,  heredity,  and  has  shared  in  the 
authorship  of  a  third.  These,  too,  have  appeared  in  the  Contribu- 
tions, being  Nos.  136, 137,  and  142.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  in  this 
connection  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Castle  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of 
ZoSlogy. 
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Dr.  C.  W.  Prentias,  who  baa  held  for  two  years  a  Parker  Fellow- 
Bhip,  has  been  carrying  on  his  studies  at  the  Naples  Station  and  at 
the  UniverBity  of  Straasburg,  and  has  published  the  following  papers : 
"  Ueber  die  Fihriliengitter  in  dem  Neuropil  von  Hirudo  und  Astacus 
und  ihre  Beziehung  zu  den  eogenannten  Neuronen."  Arch.  f.  niikr. 
Anat.,  Bd.  62,  pp.  592-606,  Taf.  26.  Juli,  1903.  "The  Neuro- 
fibrillar Stroctures  in  the  Ganglia  of  the  Leech  and  Crayfish,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Neurone  Theory,"  Jour.  Comp.  Neurol., 
Vol.  13,  No.  3,  pp.  157-175,  pis.  5,  6.  October,  1903.  He  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  in  Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve 
University,  to  do  the  work  of  the  Professor  of  Zoology  during  a 
year's  leave  of  absence. 

Nine  instructors  and  advanced  students  carried  on  work  at  Wood's 
Hole  during  the  summer  of  1903,  eight  at  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
Laboratory,  and  one,  as  holder  of  a  Cam^e  Table,  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Wood's  Hole.  Of  these,  eight  have  received 
aid  from  ttic  Humboldt  Fund  a^regating  $160.71. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Scudder  has  given  to  the  department  a  consider- 
able number  of  valuable  optical,  drawing,  and  dissecting  instruments 
wliich  have  been  used  by  him  in  his  scientific  work. 

Through  the  interest  and  generosity  of  a  few  friends  of  the  depart- 
ment, money  was  secured  for  the  construction  of  a  small  number  of 
aquaria,  both  for  salt  water  and  fresh  water.  These  are  each  five 
feet  long,  and  are  located  in  the  basement  room,  wholly  above 
ground,  under  the  zoological  laboratories.  The  water,  fresh  as  well 
as  salt,  is  stored  in  three  subterranean  cisterns  of  concrete,  holding 
each  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons.  From  these  it  is  pumped  by 
compressed  air  into  wooden  reservoirs, —being  at  the  same  time 
aerat«d,  —  whence  it  is  led  through  wooden  pipes  to  the  aquaria. 
The  overflow  from  the  aquaria  percolates  through  sand  filters  back 
into  the  cisterns.  The  water  nowhere  comes  in  contact  with  metal. 
The  pumping  is  done  by  a  one-horse-power  electric  motor.  The 
planning  and  supervision  of  construction  has  taken  much  of  the 
spare  time  of  the  Director,  who  hap  had  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Professor  Burke  of  the  Engineering  Department. 

During  the  latt«r  part  of  April  Professor  Mark,  in  company  with 
Professor  Bristol  of  the  University  of  New  York,  made  a  visit  to 
Bermuda  on  the  invitation  of  the  Bermuda  Natural  History  Society, 
for  the  piirpose  of  gaining  information  aa  to  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  permanent  biolt^cal  station  for  research  on  the 
islands.  The  conditions  appeared  so  favorable,  and  the  offers  of 
the  Society  so  generous,  that  it  was  decided  to  raise  money  for  the 
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equipment  of  a  temporary  laboratory.  An  iDvitation  was  sent  out 
late  in  the  spring  (May)  to  biologists  to  avail  themseWes  of  the 
oppoi-tnnity.  The  laboratory  was  opened  on  the  32d  of  June,  and 
closed  on  the  21at  of  August.  There  were  thirty-four  persons 
enrolled,  fourteen  of  whom  were  or  had  been  connected  with  Harvard 
University  or  Radclifle  College.  The  others  came  from  parts  of  the 
country  as  widely  separated  as  New  England,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
and  MisBisfiippi.  Two  of  these  persons  received  aid  amounting  to 
$57.86  from  the  income  of  the  Humboldt  Fund.  Many  of  the 
collections  were  brought  to  Cambridge,  and  the  results  of  the  investl- 
gations  will  be  published  in  various  journals. 

The  meetings  of  the  Zoological  Club  were  held  on  Monday  after- 
noons throughout  the  year.  The  average  attendance  was  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen.  The  papers  read  and  topics  discussed  were 
announced  in  the  University  Calendar. 

CiONTHtBUTIONS   FROM  TIIE  ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  FOR 
THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   1902-03. 

13fi.     Strong.  R.  M.  — The  Development  ol  Color  In  the  Definitive 

Feather.      Bull.  Mw.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  40,  No.  3,  pp.  146-186. 

9  pl8.     October,  1902. 
136.     Castle,  W.  E.  —  Mendel's  I^w  of  Heredity.     Proe.  Amer.  Acad. 

ArU  and  Sciences,  Vol.  38,  No.  18,  pp,  683-548.     January,  1903. 
1S7.     Castle.  W.  E.  —The  Heredity  of  Sex.     Bull.  Mtts.  Comp.  ZoSl., 

Vol.  40.  No.  4,  pp.  187-218.     Januaij,  1903. 
138.     Pabkes,  G.  H.  — The  Optic  Chiasma  in  Teleosts  and  its  Bearing 

on  the  Asymmetry  of  the  Heterosomata  (Flat  Fishes).     Bull.  Mus. 

Comp.  Zoiil.,  Vol.  40,  No.  6,  pp.  219-242.     1  pi.     January,  1908. 
1S9.     Mark,  E.  L.  —  A  Paraffine  Bath  heated  by  Electricity.     Amer. 

Nat..  Vol.  37.  No.  434,  pp.  116-119.     3  figs.     February,  1908. 

140.  Adaub,  G.  p.  — On  the  Negative  and  Positive  Phototropism  of  the 
Eartfaworm  Allolobophora  Icetida  (Sav.)  as  determined  by  Light  of 
Diflerent  Intensities.  Amer.  Jour.  ofFhysiol.,  Vol.  9,  No.  1,  pp.  26- 
34.     2  figs.     March,  1908. 

141 .  Prentiss,  C.  W.  -^^olydactylism  in  Man  and  Lhe  Domestic  Animals, 
with  especial  R^rence  to  Digital  Variations  in  Swine.  Bull.  Mut. 
Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  40,  No.  6,  pp,  243-314.  22  pis.  and  26  figs. 
April,  1908. 

142.  Castle,  W.  E.,  and  Allen,  G.  M.  —  The  Heredity  of  Albinism. 
Proe.  Amer.  Acad.  ArU  and  Sciences,  Vol.  38,  No.  21,  pp.  601-622. 
April,  1903. 

E.  L.  MARK,  Direct&r. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

To  THB   PaBBIDEMT   OF   THE    UnIVBBSITT  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Chairnitui  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy, I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
1902-08. 

The  only  changes  of  note  in  liie  instruction  given  during  the  year 
1902-03,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  were  the 
addition  of  a  new  whole  coarse  in  Palaeontology  (Geol<^  11), 
given  by  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson,  which  replaces  the  half-course  in 
Palaeoatol<^  formerly  designated  as  Geol(^  14a,  and  the  addition 
of  a  new  raseareh  coarse  in  Climatol<^  (Geology  26),  given  by 
Professor  Ward, 

Five  snmmer  courses  in  Geol<^y  and  Geography  were  given  in 
1903.  The  elementary  course  in  Geology  (SI)  was  in  chaige  of 
Professor  J.  E.  Woodman,  of  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  8.,  a 
Harvard  Ph.D.  in  Geolc^,  and  formerly  Assistant  in  Cacology  at 
Harvard.  Professor  Shaler  gave  several  lectares  in  this  course. 
The  number  of  students  was  twenty-one. 

Geolt^iy  S2,  an  advanced  summer  field  course,  was  conducted  by 
Professor  Woodworth  in  the  regions  at  Utica  and  Catskill,  N.  T., 
and  Meriden,  Conn.  The  course  was  taken  by  four  students.  Mr. 
H.  O.  Whitnall,  Instructor  in  Greology  at  Colgate  University,  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  the  party  in  the  work  in  New  York  State. 
Professor  Woodworth  made,  for  the  Geological  Laboratory,  a  collec- 
tion of  trimmed  hand  specimens  of  the  strata  passed  over. 

In  Geology  S3,  a  course  in  advanced  field  work,  instruction  was 
given  by  several  officers  of  the  Division,  one  student  being  regularly 
enrolled. 

Particular  attention  deserves  to  be  called  to  the  new  summer 
course  of  Geological  Field  Work  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region, 
which  was  given  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  summer  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  White,  Instructor  in  Mining.  The  course  was  taken  by 
thirteen  students,  of  whom  seven  were  students  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, two  being  graduates.  Of  the  remaining  six,  two  were  instruc- 
tors in  Geology  in  other  colleges;  two  were  graduate,  and  two 
undergraduate,  students  in  other  colleges.  Five  weeks  were  spent  in 
the  high  monntains  of  sonthwestern  Colorado  (San  Juan  Moontains). 
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Daring  half  of  this  period  the  camp  waa  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
11,500  feet.  It  is  a  great  sattsfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that 
there  was  no  eieknees  or  accident  durii^  the  five  weeks  of  the  coarse. 
Upwards  of  100  square  miles  were  stadied  in  detail,  and  mapped, 
and  many  hundreds  of  miles  were  observed  in  reconnaissance. 

The  usual  summer  course  in  Elementary  Hiyeiography,  attended 
by  forty-one  students,  was  given  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Burr,  now  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  formerly  an  Assistant  in 
the  Department,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Wilder. 

After  one  fnll  year's  use  of  the  spacious  and  convenient  labora- 
tories and  lecture  rooms  in  the  new  southwest  comer-piece  of  the 
Hoseum,  die  hope  of  the  officers  of  the  Department,  that  their  own 
work  and  that  of  their  studente  would,  under  the  new  couditjona,  be 
done  more  effectually  and  more  systematically  than  before,  has  been 
fnlly  realized.  The  statement  made  in  last  year's  Report  can  but  be 
repeated,  with  added  eoiphaais,  that  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  value  to  this  Department  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Musenm. 

Id  the  course  of  the  year  the  lai^e  model  of  Boston,  deposited  in 
the  Museum  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  was  fitted  with 
a  plate-glass  case  and  was  opened  to  the  public  on  May  1st,  in  the 
new  Geological  Exhibition  rooms,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  geoli^cal 
oollectloD.  Other  objects  secured  for  the  Museum  are  a  valuable 
e<dlectioD  of  reUcs  from  the  ruined  city  of  St.  Pierre,  in  MartiniClue, 
and  a  lat^e  suite  of  specimens  from  the  Caribbee  Islands,  collected 
by  Professor  Jaggar.  The  Department  now  has  in  hand  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  proposed  geological  and  geographical  exhibits. 

In  November  and  December,  1902,  four  illustrated  public  lectures 
were  given  in  the  new  Geological  Lecture  Room  by  Professors  Davie, 
WolfF,  Ward,  and  Dr.  Jt^ar,  and  in  July,  1903,  durii^  the  con> 
vendon  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  laboratories  of 
Geology,  Phyeic^raphy,  and  Meteorolc^  were  opened  to  all  who 
wished  to  inspect  the  teaching  equipment  and  facilities. .  Two  public 
lectures  were  also  given  at  that  time  by  Professors  Woodworth  and 
Ward. 

Professor  Shaler  gave  hla  courses  along  the  same  lines  as  in 
previous  years. 

The  instruction  given  by  Professor  Davis  has,  as  during  recent 
years,  consisted  of  a  whole  course  in  advanced  Physiography  and  a 
half-course  of  intermediate  grade.  The  latter  was  upon  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  laboratory  work  on  charts,  maps,  and  folios  was, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Read,  developed  to  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory stage  than  heretofore.     Id  the  advanced  course  the  principal 
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problems  discuBsed  were  :  Pfedmont  fliiviatile  plains,  the  me&ndere  of 
the  Miesiesippi,  the  geo^aphic  features  of  extinct  glacial  lakes,  tlie 
movemeut  of  Bands  on  beaches,  the  principles  of  regional  physi- 
ograpby,  and  outlines  for  practical  laboratory  exercises.  During 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  a  good  share  of  time  was  given  to  the 
preparation  of  two  reports  on  the  work  of  the  previona  summer  in 
Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  one  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Museum  Bulletin,  the  other  of  which  is  in  press.  The 
former  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  faults  by  which  the  plateaus  of 
douthem  Utah  and  northern  Arizona  are  divided.  The  latter  is  a 
discussion  of  the  Basin  range  problem,  to  which  renewed  attention 
has  been  recently  turned.  At  the  same  time,  supervision  was  given 
to  the  special  report  on  the  Hurricane  fault  of  the  Toquerville  district 
of  southern  Utah  by  Meesrs.  Huntington  and  Goldthwait,  who  accom- 
panied Professor  DaviB  in  his  western  excursion.  A  short  excursion 
was  made  in  November  to  Mt.  Mitchell  and  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North 
Carolina,  with  special  consideration  of  the  Blue  Ridge  as  a  retreating 
escarpment,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  by  the  Gec^a- 
phical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

A  certain  share  of  time  was  given  to  the  organization  of  the  Har- 
vard Travellers  Club,  with  the  object  of  bringing  t<^ether  Harvard 
students  and  graduates  and  others  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
intelligent  travel  and  exploration.  The  plan  met  with  an  encourag- 
ing response,  and  the  Club  seems  to  be  assured  of  steady  growth. 
It  numbers  at  present  about  one  hundred  members. 

On  April  17,  Professor  Davis  left  Cambridge,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Ellsworth  Himtington  as  Carnegie  Research  Assistant,  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  way  of  Constantinople  and  Baku,  to  Turkestan,  where 
he  was  to  investigate  geolc^ic  and  physiographic  problems  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Professor  Raphael  Pumpelly's  Carnegie  Expedition.  The 
journey  was  successful  in  every  way.  The  subjects  examined  in- 
cluded the  elevated  shore  lines  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  finviatile 
plains  of  Turkestan,  and  the  terraces  and  glacial  deposits  among  the 
western  ranges  of  the  Tian  Sbaa  system  as  far  as  Lake  Issikkut. 
Professor  Davis  returned  via  Semipalatinsk,  Omsk,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, reaching  home  August  28.  Mr.  Huntington  turned  south  from 
Issikkul  late  in  Jnly,  and  near  the  end  of  August  reached  Eashgar, 
whence  he  will  turn  westward  to  Samarkand. 

Professor  Jackson  reports  that  the  collections  used  in  teachii^  are 
in  good  condition.  A  number  of  new  diagrams  were  mounted  and 
pbott^raphic  diagrams  were  added  to  those  akeady  in  use  for  teach- 
ing.    Mr.  Laurence  LaForge  gave  a  considerable  number  of  fossils 
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from  the  New  York  Devonian,  especially  the  Chemung  group.  A 
large  number  of  fosBils  were  purchased  from  Ward,  of  Rochester,  to 
fill  gaps  in  the  teaching  coUectionB.  In  July  and  August  Professor 
JacksOD  spent  some  weeks  collecting  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  of  Michigan. 

Professor  Ward  gave  the  usnal  courses  in  Meteorology  and  in 
Climatolc^,  and  also  a  new  research  course  in  Climatology  (Geol< 
Ogy  26).  In  the  latter,  Mr,  W.  S.  Tower  took  as  his  subject 
"Climate  and  Man  in  the  Philippines."  A  part  of  Mr.  Tower's 
Uiesis  has  been  published  in  the  BuUetin  of  the  American  Oeographu 
eal  Society  (Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  253-260).  The  purchase  of  thirty 
sling  psychrometers  made  it  possible  for  tbe  first  time  to  give  the 
class  in  Elementary  Meteorology  some  actual  observational  work. 
The  results  of  tlus  innovation  were  most  satisfactory,  and  emphasize 
the  need  of  introducing  more  instrumental  work  in  this  course  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Sixteen  sets  of  mounted  weather  maps  of  recent 
date  have  also  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  laboratory  woi&  in 
Geolt^  B.  Professor  Ward  was  occupied  for  some  months  with 
the  proof  of  his  translation  of  Hann's  Handbuch  der  Klimaiolfigie, 
irhich  was  published  in  April,  1903.  During  the  second  half-year 
Professor  Ward  gave  a  course  of  thiity  lectures  on  Meteorolt^  to 
students  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Professor  Woodworth  reports  that  during  the  year  there  were  added 
by  purchase  to  the  equipment  of  tbe  laboratory  in  his  charge,  a  col- 
lection of  New  York  State  rocks,  representing  the  various  horizons 
of  the  Palaeozoic  column  there  developed ;  se^'e^al  rocks  and  minerals 
to  fill  gaps  in  tbe  study  series ;  a  set  of  wall  maps  of  the  continents ; 
and  for  field  work  a  small  plane-table  and  alidade.  Every  case  in 
the  section  of  the  new  building  is  now  in  w<H'king  order,  and  a  cata- 
logae  is  under  way,  designed  to  facilitate  reference  to  any  desired 
object,  including  the  maps  and  specimens.  Mr.  P,  8.  Smith  during 
the  year  completed  the  numbering  and  catal<^^ng  of  the  geolt^ioal 
maps  in  Boom  23,  and  materially  advanced  the  same  work  upon  the 
rock  collections.  A  few  gifts  of  interest  have  been  received,  notably 
a  collection  of  apparently  sand-blasted  pebbles  from  the  Keweenaw 
conglomerate  of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  from  Mr.  C.  H.  White. 

PiofesBor. Woodworth  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum  continued  during  the  year,  as  time  permitted,  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  pleistocene  geoI<%y  of  the  Hudson  and  Cbamplain  valleys. 
He  also  spent  three  days  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
Ic^al  Survey.  A  paper  on  the  terminal  sedentary  impressions  of 
the  truls  known  as  Ctimactichnites,  found  near  West  Cbazy,  N.  Y., 
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baa  been  publisbed.  As  a  result  of  last  Bummer'B  fiel^l  vork  a  pleis- 
tocene  map  of  the  Mooere  Quadrangle  in  CliDton  County,  N.  Y.,  baa 
been  nearly  completed.  Id  the  April  recesa,  Mr.  Goldtbwait,  aa 
asaistant  to  Professor  Woodvortb,  began  for  the  New  Yoi^  State 
Museum  a  re-mapping  of  the  pleistocene  deposits  about  New  York 
City.  One  student  from  the  Institute  of  Technology  waa  given 
instructioD  in  Glacial  Geology. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Gardner  Collection  of  Photo- 
graphs (Professors  Woodworth  and  Ward,  and  Mr.  Read),  Profes- 
sor Woodworth  reports  that,  thanks  to  the  efflcient  help  of  Mr.  P.  S. 
Smith,  tiie  collection  of  photographs  and  slides  is  at  the  end  of  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as  regards  the  classi* 
fioation  of  the  material,  and  the  registration  of  the  data  concerning 
it.  The  following  statement  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Smith  for 
this  report ;  — 


SUU  of  Hk  Osrdner  CaUscUon  Jims  1,  IMS. 


AcceMioiu  lince  iMt  report  ■  . 
CMklogned  rince  lut  report  .  . 
Unidentlfled  view*  on  huid  .  . 
Dnplicatei 

Condemoed  for  tuIoiib  reaaout 
Lwt  ftcceiiion  No.,  June  lat .  . 
No.  of  TiewB  in  collection  .   .  . 


The  large  number  of  views  catalogued  during  the  year  represents 
an  accumulation  for  some  years  of  views  concerning  which  informa- 
tion was  not  obtiuned  at  the  time  they  were  acqaired.  Mr.  Smith 
has  worked  out  the  desired  information,  leaving  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  unidentified  views.  The  latter  proportion  of  slides  than  pho- 
tographs acquired  during  the  year  expresses  the  present  policy  of  the 
Department  concerning  purchases,  since  it  has  been  foond  tbat  the 
slides  alone  furnish  suitable  illustrative  material  for  onr  large 
classes.  The  duplicates  consist  in  the  main  of  presentation  copies, 
or  of  views  which  have  been  intentionally  duplicated.  The  negatives 
belonging  to  the  collection  are  very  largely  those  used  in  making 
lantern  slides,  and  most  of  them  are  copied  from  photographs  or 
from  drawings.  On  April  8th,  an  exhibition  of  over  150  Norwegian 
phott^aphs  was  made  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arte  and 
Sciences  in  tbe  rooms  of  the  Museum.     There  has  been  no  public 
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exhibition  of  tbe  collection  during  the  year.  The  committee  is  very 
desirous  of  securing  some  means  oF  re^larlj  ezUibiting  certain  parte 
of  the  collection  to  the  public. 

ProfesBor  T.  A.  Jaggar  continued  his  work  in  charge  of  the 
advanced  field  course  in  Geology  and  a  half-course  in  Experimra- 
tal  Geology.  Geology  22  was  attended  by  fifteen  students,  who 
completed  surveys,  in  the  autuniD,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Law- 
rence Quadrangle,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Fr&minghani  Quad- 
rangle. During  the  second  half-year  this  class  investigated  the 
complex  problems  of  the  region  about  High  Rock,  in  Melrose, 
one  division  of  the  class  completing  a  large-scale  topt^raphic  map, 
and  inscribing  thereon  the  geology.  Mr.  LaForge  rendered  efficient 
assistance  in  Uiis  work,  and  completed  a  thesis  on  tbe  Geology  of 
Somerville,  Mass.,  which  was  presented  on  June  1st,  tor  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  assigned  to  field  work  in  New 
Jersey,  as  U.  S.  Assistant  Geologist,  for  the  summer  of  1903. 
Spe<nal  studies  of  large  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  were  made  by 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Bard  and  F.  M.  Wilder.  Mr.  Bard  made  a  recon- 
naissance geological  map  of  portions  of  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
Quadrangles,  and  Mr.  Wilder,  of  the  Framingham  Quadrangle.  These 
studies  are  preparatory  to  more  elaborate  work  by  future  classes.  In 
collaboration  with  Professor  Crosby,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  whereby  Professor  Crosby  and  Professor  Jaggar  will  jointly 
produce  a  Boeton  City  folio  showing  the  geology  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  of  Boston.  Professor  Jaggar  gave  instruction  in  tjie 
HasBacbosetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  general,  field,  and  experi- 
mental geol(^y.  Three  students  from  the  Institute  joined  the  Har- 
vard class  in  experimental  geolc^y  in  the  spring,  and  two  of  these 
carried  on  advanced  field  woii  in  the  Middlesex  Fells.  In  February, 
Profesaor  Jaggar  gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
on  tbe  "Caribbean  Volcanic  Eruptions  and  their  bearing  on  Vulcan- 
ology."  During  the  summer  be  completed,  in  cooperation  with  Pro- 
fessor Palacbe,  the  folio  of  tbe  Bradshaw  Mountains,  Arizona,  for 
tbe  U.  S.  Geol(^cal  Survey.  He  further  finished  for  publication 
two  papers  on  tbe  Caribbean  volcanoes,  now  in  press. 

Mr.  Read  gave  tbe  course  in  Elementary  Physiography  to  seventy- 
three  studenta.  He  also  acted  as  assistant  in  Courses  6  and  14,  and 
gave  a  oouree  of  thirty  lectures  on  Pbysic^rapby  to  students  of  tbe 
Institate  of  Technol<^. 

The  following  publications  by  officers  and  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  issued  during  tbe  year ;  — 
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By  W.  M.  DxTia:  — 

An  Excursion  to  the  PUteau  Province  of  Utah  &nd  Arizona.  BuU. 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  XLH,  1903,  pp.  1-60,  7  pis. 

The  Stream  Contest  along  the  Bine  Ridge.  BuU.  Otogr.  8oc.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1903,  pp.  213-244,  4  pis. 

The  DeTelopment  of  River  Meanders.  Oeol.  Mag.  (London),  Decade 
IV.  Vol.  X,  1903,  pp.  146-148. 

Current  Notes  on  Physiography.     In  Science. 

By  R.  DbC.  Ward  :  — 

Relative  Hnmidity  of  our  Houses  In  Winter.  Joum.  Oeogr.,  I,  1902, 
pp.  310-317. 

A  Year  <rf  Weather  and  Trade  in  the  United  States.  Pop.  8ei.  Mo.. 
1902,  pp.  439-446. 

Lrisirende  Wolken.  MeUorologincke  Zeitgehrift,  XIX,  1902,  pp.  487- 
498. 

The  Climate  of  South  America.  Encyc.  Brit..  New  Vols.,  XXV. 
pp.  370-373,  London,  1902. 

TranslatioD  of  Julius  Hann's  Handburh  der  Slimatologie.  Vol.  I,  8to, 
pp.  xiT  -|-  487.     Nev  YoA  and  London.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908. 

Carrent  Notes  on  Meteorology.     Beietux  (throughout  the  year). 

Notes  on  Climatology.     Bull.  Amer.  Oeogr.  Soe.  (throughout  the  year). 

Reviews  in  Science,  Bull.  Amer.  Oeogr.  Soe.,  Jourru^  of  Qeograjthy, 
Harvard  Oraduaiea'  Magazine. 

By  J.  B.  WOODWOKTH  :  — 

The  Northumberland  Volcanic  Plug.  Tweniy-first  AnnwH  Report  <^ 
the  N.  Y.  SlaU  Geologist,  191)1.  Albany,  1903,  pp.  rl7-r24,  with  platee 
and  a  geologic  map. 

On  the  Sedentary  Impression  of  the  Animal  whose  Trail  is  known  as 
Climactichnites.  N.  T.  Stale  Museum  Bull.,  Sixty-ninth  RepOTt  of  the 
State  Palaeontologist,  1902,  pp.  969-966,  2  pis. 

Note  on  the  Elevated  Beaches  at  Cape  Ann,  Mass.  Butt.  Mus.  Cbmp. 
Zool.,  Vol.  XLII,  1903,  pp.  191-194. 

By  T.  A.  Jaooak:  — 

The  Crater  of  the  Soufrifere  Volcano,  St.  Vincent.  Harper's  Weeily, 
September  13,  1902.  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  2386. 

Mt.  Pel^e's  Renewed  Activily.     Boston  Traruer^,  September  3, 1902. 

TheNextEruptiMiofPelfie.    Science  (N.  S.),  Vol.  XVI.  No.  418,  1902. 

Professor  Heilprin  on  Mt.  Pelfie.  Science  (N.  S.),  Vol.  XVtl,  No.  488, 
1908. 

By  J.  A.  CnsmiAH :  — 

Studies  of  Localized  Stages  of  Growth  in  some  comm<m  New  England 
Plants.     Am.  Nat.,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  431,  pp.  866-886. 

Studies  of  Localization  in  some  Plants  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Har- 
vard University.     Am.  Nat.,  Vol.  XXXVH,  No.  436,  pp.  243-269. 
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By  E.  HUNTINOTON  And  J.  W.  GOUfTHWAlT  :  — 

The  Hurricane  Fault  iu  Soutiiwesteru  Utah.     Jimm.  Oeol.,  XI,  1903, 
pp.  46-63. 

By  R.  M.  Bbowh  :  — 

Tii»  Mississippi  Riv«r  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  Head  of  Uie  Passes. 
BtM.  Amer.  Qeogr.  8oc..  XXXV,  1903,  pp.  8-16. 

By  W.  S.  TOWM :  — 

The  Climate  of  the  Philippines.     Bull.  Amer.   Qeogr.  Soe.,  XXXV, 
1908,  pp.  25»'260. 

ROBERT  DkC.  WARD,  Chairman. 
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MINERALOGICAL  MUSEUM  AND  LABORATORIES 
OF  MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY. 

To  THE  President  or  the  UmvBBSiTY :  — 

SiB,  —  The  conreee  in  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  have  been  well 
attended  Id  1902-03,  and  the  equipment  for  teaching  has  been  im- 
pTOved  ia  several  respects :  for  instance,  a  double  electric  stereopticon 
has  been  placed  in  the  lecture  room,  by  which  the  great  Nicol  priemB 
belonging  to  the  department  can  be  used  to  illustrate  optical  miner- 
alogy, and  at  the  same  time  ordinary  lantern  slides  can  be  shown. 

The  Museum  has  received  an  unusually  lai^e  number  of  gifts  of 
mineral  specimens,  besides  acquiring  some  excelleut  specimens  by 
purchase  to  the  extent  of  our  limited  means.  Miss  Maria  Whitney 
presented  the  elaborate  blow-pipe  outfit  belonging  to  the  late  Professor 
J.  D,  Whitney;  Mr.  L.  M.  Prindle  (formerly  connected  with  the 
department),  eight  aqua-marine  crystals  from  Grafton,  N.  H. ;  The 
Ashland  Emery  and  Corundum  Co.  sent  a  lai^e  and  very  valuable 
specimen  of  dlaspore  fn>m  Chester,  Mass.,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens ever  found  at  that  locality ;  Messrs.  L.  W.  Jenkins  and  Thomas 
Clark,  gold  specimens  from  California ;  Mr.  Emanuel  Lisaner,  quartz 
from  the  Daly- West  mine.  The  Museum  purchased  a  large  cavity 
containing  millerite  crystals,  a  complete  set  of  the  wonderful  red 
tourmalines  and  pink  spodumene  from  San  Diego  County,  Gal.,  and 
some  minor  specimens.  All  of  these  have  been  placed  on  exhibition. 
A  new  departure  was  made  in  1903,  by  attempting  to  obt»D  minerals 
by  actual  work  at  a  locality.  This  was  possible  through  the  int«re9t 
of  Mr.  F,  M.  Kilmer,  a  student  in  mineralt^,  and  of  his  father,  part 
owner  of  the  famous  mineral  locality  at  Aubiim,  Me.  While  the 
attempt  was  unBuceessful  for  the  time  being,  the  few  blasts  made 
failing  to  uncover  a  "  pocket "  of  minerals,  yet  this  method  of  mak- 
ing acquisitions  at  first  hand  is  promising. 

These  evidences  of  interest  in  our  collection  from  widely  scattered 
soutxieB  suggest  a  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  their  display  to  the  public.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  pressing  question  is  that  of  adequate  illumination  of  the  exhibi- 
tion room.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  are  from  their  nature 
small  and  dull-colored,  and  require  the  best  l^bt  for  proper  dis- 
play, while  the  room  covers  the  entire  floor  of  the  building,  with 
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windowa  oaty  at  each  side ;  in  the  centre  of  ttie  room  it  is  conse- 
quently im)KiBfiible  to  see  details  cle&rJy  even  on  a  briglit  day, 
especially  as  the  direct  sunlight  ia  destructiTe  to  minerals,  and  the 
abades  must  be  partly  closed ;  on  dark  days  and  late  in  the  after- 
uooD,  the  whole  room  is  insufficiently  lighted.  A  strong  artificial 
light,  as  nearly  pure  white  as  possible,  such  as  is  given  by  the  Nernst 
or  arc  lamp,  is  the  remedy,  and  some  preliminary  experiments  have 
shown  the  suq^rising  eSectlTeness  of  this  means.  It  needs  the  most 
careful  study  to  determine  the  best  system,  and  especially  whether' 
the  cost  of  current,  even  with  the  most  careful  use,  would  not  be 
prohibitive. 

Professor  Palache  has  carried  on  with  Mr.  Fraprie  a  study  of 
Babiugtouite,  and,  with  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Milkrite  of  Orford,  Canada. 
He  conducted  the  summer  school  of  Mineralogy  in  1903  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

I  have  been  eng^ed  in  preparing  for  publication  a  large  amount 
of  accomulated  material,  mainly  petrographioal  and  geological,  and 
gave  liie  whole  summer  of  1903  to  that  work. 

The  following  papers  have  been  published :  — 

(1)  Babingtonite  from  Somerrille,  Mass. ;  (2)  Babingtonite  from 
Athol,  Mass.  By  Charles  Palache  and  F.  R.  Fraprie.  Proc.  Am. 
Aead.,  Vol.  XXVm,  No.  11. 

JOHN  E.  WOLFF,  Guraior. 
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THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  PRKSIDEKT  OF  THE  UsiTKBaiir :  — 

Sir,  —  At  the  time  of  tbe  ioceptlon  of  the  Semitic  Maeenm,  in 
1889,  the  Trustees  of  tbe  Peabody  Museum  cooperated  with  tbe 
generous  founder  of  the  Semitic  Uoseum  by  granting  the  teniponu; 
use  of  one  of  the  gallericB  in  tbe  Fe&body  Museum  for  the  exbibitioD 
of  tbe  Semitic  collection  as  it  was  being  fonned.  When  the  Semitic 
collection  was  safely  boused  in  its  permanent  home,  in  December, 
1902,  we  immediately  proceeded  to  adapt  tbe  gallery  to  our  own  use, 
and  to  make  a  systematic  arrangement  of  our  ethnolc^cal  material 
in  continuation  of  the  exhibit  in  tbe  hall  below.  The  collections  in 
the  ball  and  gallery  are  now  so  arranged  as  to  bring  tc^ether  objects 
pertaining  to  the  tribes  of  each  linguistic  family  of  North  American 
Indians  and  Eskimo,  and  to  show  the  costumes,  arts,  utensils, 
weapons,  boata,  habitations,  and  eveiything  that  tbe  Mnseum  has 
been  able  to  secure  to  illnstrate  the  life  and  customs  of  each  tribe. 
One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  exhibit  is  the  fine  display  of 
basketry,  in  several  tribal  exhibits.  In  connection  with  this  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Willougbby  has  made  a  life  size  model  of  a  Sioux  Indian 
wMch,  dressed  in  native  costume,  stands  in  one  of  the  wall  cases  in 
the  hall.  By  persistent  effort  Mr.  WiUougbby  has  secured,  from 
our  collection  and  from  various  other  sources,  authentic  portraits  of 
Indians  of  many  tribes,  as  well  as  pictures  showing  characteristic 
occupations  and  typical  habitations.  By  grouping  these  photographs 
in  special  frames  on  the  walls  between  the  windows,  he  has  made  a 
photographic  representation  of  the  principal  types  or  linguistic  fami- 
lies represented  by  the  collections.  This  pictorial  exhibit  of  native 
peoples  is  instrnctive  and  unique. 

The  moving  of  the  Eskimo  and  Alaskan  collections  from  tbe 
Warren  GaUery  to  the  gallery  formerly  occupied  by  tbe  Semitic 
collection  made  it  possible,  by  the  construction  of  two  new  alcove 
cases,  to  rearrange  the  foreign  ethnological  collections  to  which  the 
Warren  Gallery  is  now  entirely  devoted.  The  pbott^^phic  repre- 
sentation of  native  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands 
has  been  carried  out  also  in  this  gallery.  Mr.  Willoughby  has 
made  an  instructive  grouping  and  artistic  arrangement  of  these 
etbnol<^ical  exhibits. 
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B;  the  expenditure  of  $1)221.62  for  new  cases  and  for  alterations 
on  the  old  ones,  we  have  been  able  to  place  valuable  etfanolo^cal 
material  in  safety  and  to  put  on  exhibition  hundreds  of  ethnol(^cal 
specimens  that  for  many  years  have  been  in  Btorage.  We  have  also 
been  able  to  incorporate  into  oar  collections  the  invaluable  material 
received  three  years  ago  from  the  Boston  Museum.  In  order  to 
complete  this  work  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  on  our  income  for 
next  year,  but  this  has  seemed  essential  on  account  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  older  ethnological  specimens  in  which  the  Museum  is 
especially  rich.  Several  of  these  objects  were  collected  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  many  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury and  the  eariy  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry.  So  great  has 
been  the  change  in  the  life  and  customs  of  nearly  all  native  peoples 
during  the  last  fifty  years  that  these  objecls  of  old  times  are  of 
priceless  valae  and  cannot  be  duplicated.  That  we  were  able  to 
secure  so  many  of  these  rare  old  objects  is  largely  due  to  persistent 
efforts  to  concentrate  in  this  Museum  the  arehaeolt^ical  and  ethnolo- 
gical material  in  danger  of  destruction,  from  lack  of  room  and  care, 
in  the  older  institntions  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  In  this  way  the 
Peabody  Museum  has  been  made  the  depository  of  invaluable  collec- 
tions  from  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  the  MassachuBcttB  Historical 
Society,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natmal 
History,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Boston  Museum.*  During  the  past 
year  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arte  has  begun  to  transfer  to  the 
Peabody  Museum  such  archaeological  and  ethuologicat  material  as, 
from  its  bearing  on  the  early  life  of  man,  finds  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  a  general  anthropological  museum  than  in  an  art  museum. 

Notwithstanding  the  additional  gallery  made  available  during  the 
past  year,  the  collections  are  still  crowded.  Stacked  in  trays  in 
basement  and  attic  and  in  storage  in  cupboards  under  the  cases  are 
many  archaeol<^cal  collections  which,  could  they  be  brought  into 
the  geographical  sequence,  the  proper  system  of  arraugoment  for 
archaeol<^cal  and  ethnological  collections,  would  add  very  much  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  Museum  to  students,  and  to  its  attractiveness 
to  visitors.  This  cannot  be  done  until  the  completion  of  the  Museum 
Building.     I  allude  to  the  subject  not  only  to  account  for  certain 

*  In  the  collection  receired  from  tlie  Boston  Mua^um  are  sereral  specimen* 
tbat  were  in  the  oDce  famoai  Pealc  Miucnni  of  Philadelphia;  others  from  the 
Iiewi*  and  Clark  expedition;  and  a  number  obtained  by  Catlin.  A  Mauachn- 
•«tti  iDdian  bow,  the  only  one  in  existeDce  and  dating  from  IS66,  wai  recelTed 
from  tbe  American  Antiqnulan  Society. 
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gape  in  the  eshibita,  but  kIbo  to  make  one  more  earnest  appeal  for 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  required  to  complete  the 
Anthropological  Section  of  the  University  Museum  Building. 

The  important  explorations  in  Central  America  and  the  publica- 
tion of  results  have  been  continued,  thanks  to  a  few  friends  of  the 
Museum,  who  generously  contribute  each  year  to  the  Central  Anoer* 
ican-Mezican  Subscription  Fund.  Tbis  fund  is  managed  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Musenm  Faculty  and  does  not  appear  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasnrer.  Mr.  Maler's  work  in  the  field  has  been  continued, 
and  the  report  on  his  latest  explorations  in  the  Usnmacinta  Valley 
was  published  in  March  as  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  Vol.  II 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  Memoirs.  This  volume  treats  of  the  aichae- 
ol<^y  of  the  UsumacintaValley,  with  brief  references  to  the  Lacandon 
Indians  of  that  region.  It  comprises  over  two  hundred  quarto  pa^es 
of  text,  a  full  index,  two  maps,  and  seventy-eight  heliotype  plates  of 
the  ruins  and  sculptures. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Thompson  has  continued  his  archaeolc^ical  studies  in 
Yucatan.  His  report  on  Xul,  TzuM,  and  Chacmultnn,  and  on  the 
Mural  Paintings  of  Tzul&  and  Chacmultun,  will  be  printed  during 
the  coming  year.  This  memoir  will  be  made  specially  interesting  by 
the  reproduction  in  colors  of  several  mural  paintings.  We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Thompson  a  series  of  photc^raphs  showing  the 
walls  and  sculptures  of  the  nortJi  and  south  temples  of  the  so-called 
Tennis  Court  of  Cbichen-Itza. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Tozzer,  who  holds  the  American  Fellowship  in  the 
Archaeol<^ical  Institute  of  America  and  is  a  student  in  the  Division 
of  Anthropology  in  the  University,  has  continued  his  researches  in 
the  Maya-Quiche  language  as  spoken  by  the  Lacandones  of  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  and  the  Upper  Usnmacinta  River.  In  the  language  of  the 
Mayas  and  Lacandones  he  finds  only  a  slight  dialectical  difference, 
while  in  the  life  and  customs  of  the  two  groups  he  finds  a  striking 
instance  of  the  effect  of  Spanish  contact  upon  a  portion  of  this  once 
homogeneous  people.  The  Mayas  of  Yucatan  have  been  modified 
by  intimate  contact  with  the  Spanish  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest; 
but  the  LRcandones,  being  free  from  Spanish -Mexican  contact,  have 
remained  in  their  native  state.  Living  in  a  small  settlement  of 
Lacandones,  Mr.  Tozzer  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  this  secluded  people  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  able 
to  study  their  language  and  customs  under  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions.  The  ethnological  specimens  which  Mr.  Tozzer  secured 
while  among  these  Indians  have  Ifeetk  placed  In  the  Feabody  Museum 
by  i^reement  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.     Mr.  Tozzer  is  now  a 
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candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  and  haa  pi-oBented  a  thesis  on 
"  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Mayas  and  Lacandonea."  He  will 
return  to  Yucatan  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  continue  his  studies. 

Mr.  G,  B,  Goidon,  who  for  several  years  has  been  conuected  with 
the  Museum  aa  field  director  of  the  exploratioDB  in  Honduras*  and 
as  Assistant  in  Central  American  Archaeology,  was  last  year  Hem- 
enway  Fellow  and  a  candidate  tor  the  S.D.  d^^ee  in  this  division 
of  the  University.  Mr.  Gordon  presented  a  thesis  on  "  The  Serpent 
Motive  in  the  Art  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,"  and  received 
his  degree  last  June.t  On  September  1st  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Curator  in  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  some  time  I  have  known  of  a  site  on  the  Cattaraugus  reserva- 
tion in  New  York  State  which  Iroquois  tradition  designates  as  a 
former  village  site  of  the  little  known  Erie  Indians.  Fortunately  we 
were  able,  during  the  past  summer,  to  secure  the  services  of  Messrs. 
M.  R.  Harrington  and  A.  S.  Parker,  young  men  whom  I  had  trained 
in  archaeoli^cal  work  in  connection  with  the  Americtm  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  With  the  aid  of  the  income  of  the  Henry  C.  Warren 
Fund  a  careful  exploration  of  a  portion  of  the  site  was  made,  with 
moat  satisfactory  results.  From  the  graves  explored  we  received 
several  skeletons  and  a  fine  lot  of  pottery  vessels,  also  characteristic 
pipes,  stone  and  bone  implements,  ornaments,  and  many  other 
objects.  Mr.  Harrington  is  now  preparing  a  detailed  repoil  on  the 
exploration,  and  when  this  is  received  and  the  collection  is  arranged 
the  results  of  this  important  exploration  will  be  made  known.  While 
the  young  men  were  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  they  secured 
from  the  Indians  a  small  ethnolt^ical  collection,  Mr.  Harrington 
has  written  an  account  of,  and  made  a  special  collection  to  illustrate, 
the  Indian  metiiod  of  preparing  corn  and  beans  for  food.  This 
collection  includes  the  various  mortars,  baskets,  mush-paddles, 
ladles,  etc.,  made  and  used  by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Harrington  also 
secured  several  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  "  False  Face 
Society,"  and  Mr.  Parker,  who  is  an  Iroqnois  and  a  member  of  the 
society,  has  written  an  account  of  this  Indian  society. 

Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnell,  Jr.,  has  made  a  restoration  of  a  stone  grave, 
with  its  contents,  which  was  obtained  during  the  expedition  to  Mis- 
souri last  year.     This  stone  grave  has  been  placed  in  the  hall  near 

•  Several  reports  by  Mr.  Gordon  on  the  resuila  of  the  Moeeum  eipeditioot 
in  HondDTu  kts  pabliihed  In  Vol.  I  of  the  Mnseam  Memoirs. 

t  Thia  ii  the  flnt  time  the  doelor'a  degree  hu  been  given  in  thia  diviaion  to  a 
gndnata  of  the  Lawrence  SdentiSc  School. 
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the  coUectiODB  from  Missoari,  and  is  a  good  illustration  of  tlie  well- 
known  "  Btooe  graves"  of  the  region.  This  particular  grave  was 
evidently  used  for  the  reburial  of  bones  belonging  to  two  skeletons, 
with  which  was  placed  a  characteristic  bowl  of  the  pott«ry  of  the 
region.  Mr.  Bushnell  is  now  preparing  the  repori^  on  the  explora- 
tions at  Kimmswick  for  the  University  of  California  and  for  this 
Museum.  He  has  also  prepared  a  general  account  of  the  Cahokia 
Mound  group  to  accompany  the  model  of  the  group  which  he 
made  for  the  Museum  over  a  year  ago.  This  account  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  series  of  octavo  papers. 

A  number  of  valuable  specimens  were  secured  during  the  year  by 
the  appropriation  of  (1,886.20  from  the  income  of  the  Runtington- 
Frothingham-Wolcott  Fund,  —  a  fund  that  is  very  helpful  to  the 
Museum,  as  exemplified  by  the  important  collections  and  costly  speci- 
mens which  have  been  secured  by  the  expenditure  of  its  income  from 
time  to  time. 

The  income  of  the  Susan  C.  Warren  Fund  has  been  applied  toward 
the  expense  of  the  new  cases  in  the  Warren  Gallery,  and  for  special 
cases  for  the  models  of  the  Cahokia  Mound  Group  and  the  Navajo 
Snnd  Painting.  It  will  be  recalled  that  several  years  ago  Mrs. 
1^'arren  generously  gave  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  cases 
in  the  Warren  Ethnological  Gallery. 

By  gift  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware  we  have  received  the  Niven  col- 
lection of  hiunan  crania,  pottery,  and  stone  implements,  from  the 
ancient  ruins  in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  —  an  important 
addition  to  our  exhibit  of  Mexican  archaeology. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Farlow  of  Boston  has  continued  his  gifts  to  the 
Museum,  and  we  have  received  the  following  from  him  during  the 
year :  Ute  and  Sioux  cradles,  a  Sioux  bag  and  necklace,  ZuBi  tihus, 
fetiches  and  necklaces,  Moki  dance  kilt  and  carrying  pad,  photo- 
graphs of  Zuni  and  Moki  ceremonials,  a  Nez  Perc4  wallet,  a  Pot- 
tawatomi  beaded  pouch,  and  forty-three  baskets  from  fourteen  tribes. 
Many  of  these  baskets  are  fine  old  examples  of  the  best  work  and 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  collection  of  basketry  for  which  we 
are  specialty  indebted  to  Mr.  Farlow  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Linder. 

To  other  friends  of  the  Museum  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
gifts:  — 

Dr.  H.  11.  Hiller  of  Philadelphia  has  given  us  fifteen  Ainu  photo- 
graphs taken  by  himself ;  Mrs.  George  Liuder  of  Boston,  ten  minia- 
ture figures  illustrating  people  of  India,  theiV  dress  and  customs,  also 
a  model  of  a  buffalo  cart,  and  a  model  of  cari  with  canopy  drawn  by 
sacred  white  bnffaloB,  from  India;  Mr.  Henry  B.  Bigclow  (Harvard 
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1904)  of  Cohaeset,  a  kayak  from  Labrador;  Mr.  Robert  Park  man 
Blake  (Harvard  1891)  of  Boston,  a  three-hatch  bidarka  with  paddles, 
and  A  native  skin  shirt  or  kamenka  collected  b;  him  while  at  Kadlak 
Island,  Alaska ;  Mr.  George  S.  Pitcher  of  Boston,  a  small  model  of 
the  Mexican  Calendar  Stone;  Mr.  David  WagstafF  (Harvard  1905), 
a  Sioux  tobacco  pouch  ornamented  with  quill  and  bead  work,  col- 
lected b;  Mr.  C.  D.  B.  Wagstaff  in  1870,  and  a  ceremonial  staff  from 
New  Zealand,  collected  in  1820;  Mrs.  Lee  HoSman  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  several  baskets  from  the  Klamath  and  Warm  Springs  Indians, 
and  an  Indian  hat  from  British  Columbia ;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Gardner  of 
Salem,  a  phot^^raph  of  a  wooden  spoon  taken  from  an  Indian  killed 
by  Captain  John  Gardner  at  the  battle  of  Haverhill,  August  27, 
1706;  Mise  Mary  H.  Lorlug  of  Boston,  two  Korean  mats;  Mr.  John 
Daniels  (Harvard  1904),  an  Eskimo  kayak,  four  Eskimo  wallets, 
six  pieces  of  basketry,  small  Eskimo  carvings,  a  pair  of  snowshoes, 
from  Labrador,  collected  during  the  Glazier  Expedition  in  1902 ; 
Mrs.  Asa  Gray  of  Cambridge,  an  ancient  pueblo  vase  from  the  Cbaco 
Canon,  New  Mexico,  a  large  Papago  basket,  two  birch  bark  boxes 
with  quill  work  from  the  Ojibwa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  collected 
in  1848,  six  Nubian  baskets  collected  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Gray 
in  18G9  ;  Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring  (Harvard  1878)  of  Boston,  an  old 
Navajo  carrying  basket;  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  (Harvard  1868)  of 
Boston,  a  KafSr  vase;  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bowen  of  Boston,  beads 
from  a  mound  on  the  Ashley  River,  S.C.,  collected  in  1846;  Mr. 
P.  A.  Golder,  fragment  of  carved  slate  from  Shumagin  Island, 
Alaska ;  from  a  friend,  a  set  of  Professor  Starr's  portraits  of  Indians 
of  Southern  Mexico;  Dr.  John  W.  Farlow  of  Boston,  a  collection 
of  Kaffir  objects  from  near  Natal,  Africa ;  Dr.  L.  C.  Jones  (Harvard 
1887)  of  Maiden,  several  terra  cotta  objects  dug  up  in  a  garden  near 
Rome,  and  a  pottery  bowl  from  a  ruin  in  New  Mexico;  Mrs.  E.  J. 
McNeil  of  Cambi-idgc  (through  Hiss  Mead),  an  ancient  birch  bark 
box  ornamented  with  spruce  root  wrappings  and  porcupine  quill  work, 
from  the  Micmaes  of  Nova  Scotia;  Miss  Nellie  M.  Betteley  of 
Cambridge  (through  Miss  Mead),  an  ancient  Algonkin  birch  bark 
box  ornamented  with  spruce  root  wrappings  and  porcupine  quill  work ; 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  (Harvard  1873)  of  Philadelphia,  pottery 
vessels  from  several  monnds  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  ;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Thomas  (Harvard  1903),  three  photographic  negatives  of  the  skull 
of  Sleepy  Eyes,  a  Sioux  chief  who  took  part  in  the  Sioux  uprising  of 
1863 !  Mr,  L.  W.  Jenkins  of  Salem,  photographs  of  Tarahumara 
Indians  of  Mexico ;  Mr.  Hubert  Vos  of  New  York,  photographs  of 
portr^ts,  painted  by  Mr.  Voe,  of  types  of  Chinese,  Thibetan,  Sikh, 
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Punjaotic,  and  Javanese  peoples;  Mr.  Teobert  Maler  of  Merida, 
Yucatan,  a  small  human  figure  (original  of  tig,  S3,  Vol.  II,  Memoirs 
of  Peabody  Mjgeum)  of  chbrite-aerpcntine  echiat,  from  Budsilha, 
Chiapas,  Mexico;  Mr.  David  F.  Kimball  (Harvai-d  1856)  of  Boston, 
two  ^yptian  mummies  in  cases,  formerly  in  the  Boston  Museum ; 
Mr.  L.  Wamer  (Harvard  1903),  bear  totem  in  stone  found  on  the 
Klamath  Reservation,  Or^on;  Professor  S.  P.  Sharpies  (Harvard 
1866)  of  Cambridge,  basket  and  material  showing  methods  of  mak- 
ing from  palm-leaves,  Cayman  Island,  W.  I. ;  Mr.  Seton-Karr  of 
Wimbloton,  England,  fourteen  paleolithic  implements  from  near 
Madras,  India,  and  ten  froui  Somaliland,  East  Africa ;  Mrs.  Pierce 
of  Merida,  Yucatan  (through  Mr.  Tozzer),  a  Blaya  comb  and  a  Maya 
chocolate  pitclier,  both  made  of  wood ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Ruat  of  Pasadena, 
a  copy  on  cloth  of  Lone  Dog's  winter  count  covering  the  yeiurs  1800 
to  1870 ;  Judge  James  Wickersbam  of  Tacoma,  two  pottery  vessels 
from  an  ancient  igloo  site,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales;  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Maudslay  of  London,  a  large  number  of  foUo  plates  from  his  woik 
on  Central  American  Archaeology;  Dr.  James  P.  Kimball  of  New 
York,  a  stone  pendant  found  by  Mr.  Russell  Kimball  in  1884  in  the 
garden  of  estate  No.  16  Lowell  Street,  Cambridge;  the  Curator,  a 
native  mask  from  New  Ireland  and  an  Eskimo  bone  snow  knife  with 
etched  figures  from  Alaska ;  The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Archaeological  specimens  from  several  localities  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  and  Florida;  The  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  University,  a 
cast  of  the  skull  of  Pithecanthropwi  erectits;  The  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  a  collection  of  objects  of  pottery,  bronze  and  iron  from 
Armenian  graves,  collected  by  H.  de  Morgan  in  1888. 

From  a  friend  of  the  Museum  the  library  has  received  genei-ons 
gifts,  including  a  full  set  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  publica- 
tions, eleven  bound  volumes  of  Globus,  1897-1902,  and  forty-two 
bound  volumes  of  "Coleccion  de  Documentos  ineditos  de  America," 
published  in  Madrid,  1864-81.  The  Duke  of  Loubat  has  sent  us 
the  two  large  quarto  parts  of  Dr.  E-  Seler's  study  and  elucidation 
of  the  "  Codex  Vaticanus,  No.  3773,"  Beriin,  1902,  and  also  an 
English  translation  of  the  same,  1902-03.  These,  like  the  facsimile 
reproduction  of  this  Vatican  Codex  issued  in  1896,  were  published 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke.  He  has  also  sent  us  two  volumes 
of  "  Decades  Amuricanae,"  by  E.  T.  Hamy,  and  several  pamphlets. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Moore  has  given  to  the  library,  and  to  each  scientific 
assistant,  copies  of  his  two  Memoirs  published  during  tbe  year  on 
the  northwest  and  west  coast  of  Florida.  These  memoirs,  of  which 
fifteen,  in  nine  parts,  have  been  issued  by  Mr.  Moore,  make  known 
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fra-  the  first  time  the  arch&eology  of  the  southern  coast  from  South 
CaroliDa  and  Greorgia  aroand  Florida  to  Alabama,  and  foi-m  a  moim- 
mental  work  in  American  archaeology.  Mr.  A.  M.  Tozzer  (Harvard 
1900)  has  given  as  a  copy  of  ■'  Grramatica  M&ya  escrila  por  M. 
Zavala" ;  and  Professor  U.  H.  Saville  has  given  a  copy  of  "  Voca- 
hulario  Mannal  de  las  lengiias  Castelana  y  Mexicana." 

InclndiDg  the  above  and  other  gifts,  exchanges,  and  a  few  acqui- 
'  BitioDs  by  purchase,  the  library  has  received  additionsj  daring  the 
year,  amounting  to  157  volumes  and  141  pamphlets.  We  are  now 
gradually  transferring  to  other  departments  or  to  Gore  Hall  such 
books  as  are  rarely  consulted  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  thus  keeping 
the  department  library  strictly  anthropological,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  volumes  on  other  subjects  needed  for  general  reference. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  college  year,  Dr.  Prank  Russell 
resumed  bis  duties  as  Instructor  in  Anthropolc^y  after  a  year  of 
absence.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  bis  former  earnest- 
ness and  carried  on  his  several  conrses  until  the  close  of  the  college 
year,  when  he  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  position  and  start  for 
Arizona.  Here  he  planned  to  take  up  a  homestead,  and  in  July  a 
letter  was  received  from  bim  in  which  he  cheerfully  referred  to 
digging  irrigation  ditches  and  making  a  home  for  his  family.  On 
November  7  a  telegram  was  received  from  Mrs.  Russell,  slating  that 
Dr.  Russell  died  that  morning.  Dr.  Russell  came  to  Harvard  from 
the  University  of  Iowa  in  1895  and  entered  the  Senior  class.  In 
1896  be  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  In  the  following  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  for  studies  In  ^e  division  of  American  Archae- 
otc^y  and  Ethnolt^ ;  and  in  1898  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  the  same  division.  He  was  thus  the  second  man  to  take  the 
degree  since  the  establishment  of  the  division.  During  the  years 
1896-98  be  held  the  Hemenway  Fellowship.  In  1896  he  was  made 
AsBistant  in  Anthropology  and  aided  in  the  courses  of  instruction. 
In  1897  he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Anthropology,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  reappointed  without  limit  of  time  and  made  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  During  the  year  of 
his  absence  he  was  employed  in  archaeological  and  ethnological  work 
in  Arizona  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  in  tliis 
connection  he  has  prepared  an  extensive  report  on  the  Pima  Indians. 
He  had  previously  made  a  study  of  the  Apache  language  during  a 
snnmier  trip  when  he  did  some  archaeological  work  for  the  Musenm. 
Dr.  Russell's  power  of  endurance  and  his  persistence  were  shown 
during  his  trip  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in 
1893-94,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  made  the  journey  from 
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the  Great  Salt  Lake  down  the  Macbenzie  Biver  to  Herschel  Island 
in  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  be  became 
interested  in  the  etudj  of  the  Indians.  By  the  death  of  Dr.  Russell 
we  have  lost  a  valuable  teacher,  and  the  Bcieuce  of  anthropoli^ 
has  lost  a  devoted  student  whose  conacientious  work  has  aided  its 
advancement. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  another  premature  death  among  our 
number — that  of  one  of  the  most  promising  students  in  anthropol<^, 
Mr.  Howard  B.  Wilson,  Winthrop  Scholar  for  the  years  1901-03. 
Mr.  Wilson  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1902  and  was  preparing  for 
life  woi^  in  anthropolc^.  At  the  b^;inning  of  last  summer  he 
accepted  a  position  under  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  the  American  Museom 
of  Natural  History,  for  linguistic  work  in  California.  Be  had  been 
for  a  few  weeks  with  the  Indians  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  when  he 
contracted  the  prevailing  typhoid  malaria  and  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  hospital  at  Willows.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Dixon,  who  was  with 
him  at  the  hospital,  that  he  was  well  cared  for  and  had  apparently 
recovered  when,  suddenly,  he  had  a  relapse  and  died  of  heart  failure 
on  August  i.  Mr.  Wilson  was  highly  respected  by  his  fellow  stu- 
dents and  by  all  in  the  Department  and  Museum.  He  was  a  faithful 
and  conscientious  student,  with  a  natural  proclivity  for  Indian 
languages.  He  would  have  made  an  Important  addition  to  our 
small  corps  of  young  men  who  are  ei^aged  in  the  study  of  American 
linguistics. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee,  who  received  the  d^^e  of  Hi.D.  in  this 
division  last  Coounencement  Day  and  who  has  been  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow  for  two  years,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Anthropology  for 
the  present  year.  A  slight  change  was  made  In  the  courses  in 
Anthropology  for  the  year.  Drs.  Dixon  and  Farabee  are  now 
giving  instruction  in  two  full  courses  and  three  half-courses  to 
undergraduates  and  graduates  ;  and  three  research  courses  are  offered 
in  the  Division. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  withdrawn  in  part  from  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  giving  but  one  week  a  month  instead 
of  two  to  that  institution,  with  the  intention  of  closing  my  offlcial 
connection  witii  that  museum  at  the  end  of  the  current  year.  During 
the  summer  vacation,  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  in 
the  University  of  California,  I  was  in  the  state  of  California  engaged 
in  exploration  and  in  directing  the  work  of  the  department. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Museum  Faculty  on  April  1,  the  Corporation 
was  requested  to  assume  the  care  of  the  building,  including  janitor 
service  and  fuel.    At  its  meeting  on  April  27,  the  Corporation  voted 
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to  take  on  theae  chaises  as  pitrt  of  the  general  College  expeneee. 
For  several  years,  notwithstanding  the  economy  of  admlnistratioD, 
the  funds  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  these  expenses,  and  each 
year  the  Corporation  has  advanced  a  small  snm  which  glands  as 
a  debt  against  the  Museum. 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Piabodji  Froft»ior  tuid  Curator  of  tht  Miaettm. 
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To  TBB  President  of  the  UinvERsmr :  — 

Sir,  —  At  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report  the  work  of  arranging 
the  collectioDB  in  their  new  home  was  going  on,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  this  task  might  be  completed  earl;  in  the  year  1903. 
That  hope  was  realized,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  the  Semitic 
Museum  was  formally  opened,  nearly  twelve  years  after  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  the  Semitic  collections  in  a  room  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  (May  IS,  1891). 

At  the  opening  exercises  addresses  were  made  by  the  Curator  of 
the  Museum,  by  Professor  C.  E.  Norton  representing  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  hy  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
by  Jacob  U.  Schiff,  Esq.,  the  donor  of  the  building,  and  by  the 
President  of  the  University.  Letters  were  also  read  from  Professor 
0.  H.  Toy,  who  was  in  Europe,  and  from  other  Semitic  scholars. 

This  fonnal  opening  being  the  most  notable  event  of  the  year  in 
connection  with  the  Museum,  it  is  fitting  that  a  brief  account  of  the 
addresses  should  here  be  given.  While  they  were  all  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  at  what  had  been  accomplished,  there  was 
due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Museum  has 
but  begun,  and  that  its  work  of  greatest  importance,  that  of  extend- 
ing the  bounds  of  knowledge  by  exploration  and  investigation,  is  yet 
to  begin. 

The  address  of  the  Curator  gave  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
collections  and  of  the  buUding,  emphasized  the  importance  of  explora- 
tion in  Sranitic  lands  for  further  development  of  the  Museum,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  building  itself,  the  departmental  library, 
and  the  woric  of  exploration  might  be  suitably  endowed. 

Professor  Norton  declared  that  the  great  Semitic  contribution  to 
civilization  is  the  Old  Testament  doctrine,  "  In  the  way  of  righteous* 
ness,"  and  only  in  that  way,  "  is  hfe,"  and  he  closed  with  the  hope 
that  the  collections  as  they  increase  may  "  not  only  add  to  the  means 
of  knowledge  in  the  University,"  but  may  "help  to  quicken  and 
strengthen  in  the  youth  who  resort  hither  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion that  spirit  which  found  its  highest  poetic  expression  in  the  Semi- 
tic literature  of  the  Hebrew  race  —  that  moral  spirit,  which  is  the 
inspiration  of  individual  and  of  national  righteousness." 
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Dr.  Adier  showed  that  it  ia  an  error  to  aiippoae  religion  to  be  "the 
only  important  product  of  the  Semitic  mind  and  soul " ;  that  the 
rudiments  of  the  sciences  and  the  arte  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Western  Aala,  whence  they  were  imported  to  Europe  to  aid  lin 
building  up  a  new  civilization ;  and  that  the  time  has  come  when 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  Semites  have  wrought  for  mankind  should 
be  '*  the  property  of  all  cultivated  men." 

Professor  Toy's  letter  describes  the  ancient  western  world  "  as  a 
series  of  actions  and  reactions  between  the  Semites  and  the  Indo- 
Europeans.  .  .  .  Culture  then,  as  now,  was  a  process  of  give  and 
take.  In  this  process  the  Semites  bore  themselves  bravely  and  with 
honor,  borrowing  freely  and  giving  as  freely." 

Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Pennaylvania, 
in  his  letter,  says,  "  The  opening  of  the  Harvard  Semitic  Museum 
marks,  I  firmly  believe,  an  epoch  in  the  fui-ther  development  of 
Semitic  and  general  Oriental  studies  in  this  country." 

In  formally  transferring  the  building  to  the  University,  Mr.  Schift 
said,  addressing  the  President,  "We  commend  it  to  the  fostering 
care  not  only  of  yourself  and  of  the  governing  bodies  of  this  great 
University,  but  we  commend  it,  likewise,  to  the  good-will  of  all  who 
believe  that  the  gaining  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  civilization 
of  those  who  have  been  before  us  means  a  better  humanity  and  hap- 
pier conditions  for  ourselves,  and  even  more  so  for  those  who  come 
after  as,  and  who  are  to  become  judges  and  recorders  of  our  own 
activities,  of  our  own  achievements,  and  of  our  own  civilization." 

In  reply  President  Eliot  aaid,  "  I  accept  on  behalf  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  this  great  and  interesting  gift,  and 
I  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  you  offer  it.  I  accept  it  as  the 
storehouse  of  a  great  historical  past,  and  with  the  confident  anticipa- 
tion that  for  centuries  to  come  it  will  he  the  means  of  expounding  an 
enlightening  and  Inspiring  progress  which  to  us  is  an  invisible  future." 
After  referring  to  our  indebtedness  to  the  Semitic  race  for  "  the  con- 
ception of  righteouanesB  as  a  national  ideal  embodied  in  law,"  the 
President  closed  as  follows  :  — 

*<  This  ideal  characterizes  the  Old  Testament,  —  and  indeed  both 
Testaments.  There  is  another  Infinitely  precious  conception  which 
we  owe  to  the  same  race,  a  conception  expressed  more  fully  in  the 
New  Testament,  thongh  not  lacking  in  the  Old, — the  purest  and 
tenderest  conception  mankind  has  ever  won  of  domestic  love  and 
joy.  Therefore,  I  say,  we  owe  to  these  Semitic  peoples  —  the  peoples 
from  which  came  the  three  greatest  religions  of  the  modern  world, 
or  of  any  age  of  the  world — the  greatest  spiritual  conceptions  of 
all  time. 
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"  We  took  forward  to  a  continuous  and  enlaiging  usefulness  for 
this  Museum.  We  expect  it  to  contribute  year  by  year  and  century 
by  century  to  tbe  education  and  training  of  American  youth  in  the 
sublime  Semitic  conceptdona,  and  to  their  knowledge  of  the  sources 
of  these  conceptions.  The  Museum,  as  has  already  been  said,  is 
necessarily  to  t>e  a  place  for  keeping  safe  sore  records  of  tbe  histoiy 
of  a  great  race ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  also  prove  in  the 
future  the  means  of  inducting  our  youth  into  new  discoveriee  greater 
than  any  we  now  imagine,  — discoveries  as  to  the  genesis  and  signi- 
ficance of  our  biblical  records,  and  as  to  the  development  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  which  we  owe  to  the  Semitic  peoples." 

Most  of  the  objects  bought  for  the  Museum  during  my  year  abroad 
(1901-02)  had  arrived  at  the  time  of  my  last  report.  Others  came 
to  hand  early  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  cases  before  February  5tb, 
and  a  few  others  have  arrived  since  that  time.  Of  the  acquisitione 
during  the  year  1902-OS,  one  is  an  original  Assyrian  inscription  from 
king  Assumazirpal  (9th  century  B.C.),  on  an  alabaster  slab  about 
three  feet  square. 

We  have  also  purchased  some  models  made  at  Jerusalem  by  Dr. 
Conrad  Schick,  a  German  archaeologist,  resident  for  about  fifty  yean 
in  that  city.  A  description  of  these  may  be  reserved  till  the 
next  annual  report.  The  model  of  chief  value  is  one  of  the  Hanm 
esh-Sherlf,  about  9X11  feet,  giving  an  exact  representation  of  the 
mosques  and  other  buildings  occupying  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple 
and  Palace.  A  second  model,  of  the  same  dimensions,  is  an  attempt 
to  reconstruct  tbe  Temple  of  Solomon  and  The  Temple  of  Herod, 
while  a  third,  of  smaller  size,  represents  the  Tabernacle.  These 
models  reached  Cambridge  on  December  24,  1903.  It  ia  probable 
that  they  can  be  placed  on  exhibition  early  in  the  year  1904.  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  and  the  shipment  we  have  had  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Professor  Gteoi^e  A.  Barton,  of  Bryn  Hawr 
College,  and  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Selah 
Merrill. 

Dr.  John  Ome,  Curator  of  Arabic  Manuscripts,  has  COntiDued  tbe 
work  of  cataloguing  and  describing  our  manuscripts  in  this  language. 
The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  from  9  a..m.  till  5  p.m.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  visitors,  but  the  number  is  consider- 
able. Besides  the  single  visitors,  and  groups  of  two'or  three,  there 
are  at  times  laige  parties,  as  of  clergymen  or  of  students  from 
schools  and  colleges.     The  nature  of  this  resort  shows  tiiat  tbe 
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Mueeum  is  attractive  and  instructive  to  tlie  community  at  lai^e, 
and  it  will  become  increasingly  bo  in  pi-opordon  as  it  becomes  better 
known. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  important 
subject  of  exploration.  The  Semitic  Muaeiim  is  the  outgrowth 
primarily  of  an  efFort  to  secure  the  means  for  digging  in  Semitic 
lands.  This  original  aim  we  have  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  times 
are  now  surely  ripe  for  its  realization.  Several  European  univer- 
sities and  learned  societies  are  displaying  great  activity  in  E^ypt, 
Palestine,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  they  are  meeting  with  corre- 
sponding success.  In  Persia,  too,  Semitic  literary  remains  of  the 
first  magnitude  have  been  unearthed  by  M.  de  Morgan,  notably  the 
famous  code  of  Hammurabi.  Nor  is  the  interest  in  America  less 
keen  than  in  Europe.  Two  of  our  univeraities,  Pennsylvania  and 
California,  have  been  engaged  in  exploration  for  years,  the  woA 
for  the  latter  institution  being  done  by  two  men  trained  at  Harvard. 
Chicago  Univeraitj  has  recently  employed  another  son  of  Hai-vard 
to  dig  in  Babylonia,  While  we  rejoice  tliat  Harvard  men  are  doing 
tills  most  useful  service  for  learning  in  connection  with  these  uni- 
versities, we  should  be  doubly  happy  if  others  of  them  were  giving 
similar  service  to  their  alma  mater.  What  is  lacking  is  not  the 
will  bat  the  money.  The  amount  needed  is  so  considerable  that 
we  can  scarcely  hope  to  secure  it  by  general  subscription.  Most 
American  exploring  parties  are  sent  out  and  supported  by  one  per- 
son, or  by  a  few  persons,  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  appreciate  the  rare  opportunity.  So  it  lias  been  in  I%ila- 
delphia,  so  in  California,  and  bo  it  is  at  Chic^o.  It  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  the  University  and  for  the  Museum  when  some  friend  or 
friends  shall  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a  share  in  this  most 
fascinating  and  most  important  work  of  recovering  and  of  publish- 
ing the  records  of  those  great  peoples  whose  ideas  constitute  such 
an  important  element  in  our  own  civilization. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UmvEBaiTY :  — 

SiE,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  preseot  the  following  report  on  the 
F(^g  Art  Museum  for  the  year  1902-03. 

Our  BccesBions  are  as  follows :  From  H.  G.  CuitiB,  Eeq.,  of  Boston, 
of  the  Class  of  1865,  we  have  received  a  gift  of  forty-seven  bronze 
reproductions  of  Italian  and  French  Medals  of  the  KenaiBsance, 
together  with  the  handsome  case  in  which  they  are  displayed. 
While  these  medals  have  great  interest  as  portraits  of  distinguished 
historical  personages,  they  are  also  of  liigh  value  as  works  of  art, 
rivalling  in  their  artistic  qualities  the  finest  coins  of  the  ancients  with 
which  they  may  be  readily  compared  in  our  Museum.  The  chief 
Italian  master  in  works  of  this  class,  the  well-known  painter,  Vittore 
Piaano,  is  represented  in  this  collection  by  thirteen  works.  Among  the 
portraits  by  him  and  others  included  in  the  gift  are  those  of  Alfoozo  V 
of  Aragou,  Lionello  D'Este  of  Ferrara,  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  of 
Milan,  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  Cosimo  Ah  Medici,  Lorenzo  d6  Medici, 
Mahomet  II,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Louis  XI,  Francis  I,  Charles  IX, 
and  Henry  IV  of  France.  The  best  French  Medalist,  Duprd,  is  well 
represented.  Of  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  compositions  on  the 
reverse  sides,  which  cannot  of  course  be  seen  as  the  medals  lie  in  the 
case,  we  are  ba^-ing  photographs  made  to  hang  against  the  wall.  The 
medals  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  considerable  size,  ranging  from  40 
or  50  to  nearly  200  millimetres  in  diameter. 

From  Charles  Fairfax  Murray,  Esq.,  of  London,  we  have,  as  a  gift 
in  memory  of  his  American  friend,  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman, 
Turner's  water-color  drawing  of  Devonport,  a  work  executed  between 
1825  and  1830,  the  time  of  the  master's  most  accomphsbed  maturity, 
just  after  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  the  Liber  Studionmi, 
but  before  he  attained  the  full  freedom  of  his  later  style.  It  is  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  compositions,  and  exhibits  unrivalled  delicacy, 
blether  with  force,  of  handling.  The  drawing  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  lat«  John  Rnskin,  and  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buskin, 
in  the  printed  catalogue  of  this  collection,  as  follows :  "  lio  more 
wonderful  drawing,  take  it  all  for  all,  exists  by  his  (Turner's)  hand 
than  this  one,  and  the  sky  is  tbe  most  exquisite  in  my  own  entire  col- 
lection of  his  drawings.  It  is  quite  consummately  true,  as  all  things 
ai-e  when  lliey  are  consununately  lovely.     It  is  of  course  the  breaking 
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up  of  the  warm  rain-ctouds  of  anmtner,  thunder  passing  awa;  in  the 
west,  the  golden  light  and  melting  blue  mingled  with  yet  falling  rain, 
which  troubles  the  water  surface,  making  it  mist;  altogether,  in  the 
shade  to  the  left,  but  gradually  leaving  the  reflection  clearer  under 
the  warm  opening  light.  For  subtle,  and  yet  easily  ^dgorous  draw- 
ing of  the  bulle  of  our  old  ships  of  war,  study  the  group  in  the  ram, 
no  less  than  the  rougher  one  on  the  right."  This  work  is  a  precious 
acquisition,  and  It  more  than  fills  the  gap  left  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Francis  Bullard's  beaatiful  drawing  of  Tintagel,  which  was 
loaned  us  for  a  while  last  year. 

From  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes,  '95,  we  have  received,  as  an  indefi- 
nite loan,  an  instructive  early  water-color  drawing  by  the  same  mas- 
ter, making  in  all  five  original  works  by  Turner  now  in  our  collection, 
representing  as  many  periods  of  his  artistic  career  from  boyhood  to 
his  strongest  maturity.  These,  with  the  few  original  water-color 
drawings  by  other  Early  English  Masters,  acquired  in  former  years, 
afford  useful  illustration  of  the  development  of  the  beautiful  modem 
art  6f  landscape  painting,  which  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
essentially  English. 

From  Dr.  Oliver  Tonks  we  have  a  gift  of  vase  fragments  illnstrat- 
ing  many  early  forms  of  Greek  pottery  ornamentation,  which  will  be 
of  value  to  students  of  Greek  art  and  archaeology. 

To  the  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings  have  been  added  the  follow- 
ing prints ;  By  gift  from  the  engraver,  Mr.  Gustav  Kruell,  a  portrait 
of  the  late  Charles  Darwin  and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Wendell  P.  Gar- 
rison. By  purchase  out  of  the  income  of  the  Gray  Fund,  a  portrait 
of  Johannes  Zurenus,  engraved  on  copper  by  Goltzius ;  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  engraved  on  copper  by  Schongauer;  portraits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  respectively, 
engraved  on  wood  by  Kmell,  and  the  following  plates  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum  by  Turner :  Ben  Arthur,  etched  by  Turner  and  engraved 
in  mezzotint  by  Lupton,  a  remarkably  fine]  first  state ;  Bridge  and 
Cows,  etched  by  Turner  and  engraved  in  mezsotint  by  C.  Turner, 
ftret  state ;  and  the  following  subjects  in  the  etched  state :  Young 
Anglers,  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  Winchelsea,  Peat  B<^,  Norham  Castle, 
Sheep- Washing,  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Frontispiece,  Bridge  and  Cows, 
Wom&n  and  Tambourine,  Farm- Yard  with  the  Cock,  Rispah,  and 
Ville  de  Thune.  '  These  are  all  important  additions  to  our  Liber 
series,  which  now  includes  a  considerable  number  of  very  choice 
impressions  in  the  mezzotint  state,  and  forty-one  of  the  etchings, 
all  of  which  are  rare,  and  have  been  added  since  the  Gray  Collection 
was  returned  from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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To  tiie  Baodall  Collection  have  been  added,  b;  transfer  from  the 
College  Library,  mezzotint  portraits,  b;  Copley  and  Pelham  respec- 
tively, of  William  Welsted,  William  Hooper,  Timothy  Cutter,  Cfaarlea 
Brackwell,  Henry  Caner,  Thomas  Prince. 

To  the  Collection  of  phot<^raphs,  1,124  ad ditione  have  been  made, 
including  illustrations  of  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Modem  Archi- 
tecture, Modern  Spanish  Sculpture,  Ancient  Romsji  Architecture, 
Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Mediaeval  French  Architec- 
ture, Italian  Painting,  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Central  Syria. 
Of  these,  367  are  the  gift  of  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Museum, 

To  the  collection  of  slides,  only  24  additions  were  made.  These 
represent  Mediaeval  Egyptian,  Italian,  and  French  Architecture, 
Renaissance  Italian  Architecture,  and  French  and  English  Etching. 

To  the  reference  library  of  the  Museum  the  following  books  have 
been  added :  La  Peinture  en  Europe  —  Le  Louvre ;  Guide  to  Coins 
of  the  Ancients  in  the  British  Museum,  4th  edition ;  Kgl.  Museen  zu 
Berlin  Beschreibendes  Verzeichnis  der  GemSlde  ;  Allgemeines  Kfinst- 
ler-Lesicou,  5  vols. ;  F.  MuUer's  Catalogue  des  Tableaux  Anclene, 
gift  of  F.  Mullev  &  Co. ;  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  and  her  Sacred  and  L^endary  Art ;  Catalt^o  della  raccolta 
di  disegni  posseduta  dalla  B.  Gal.  degli  Ufflzi;  Katalog  d.  GemiUde- 
Sammlang  d.  Kgl.  alt.  Pinakothek  in  Mdnchen;  and  Cunningham's 
Handbook  for  London,  2  vols.,  the  last  five  titles  transferred  from 
the  College  Library. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  of  the  print  collections  are :  A  Cata- 
If^ue  of  the  Plates  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum,  by  C.  E.  Norton, 
transferred  from  tiie  College  Library ;  £tude  sur  Jean  Cousin ;  Suivie 
de  Notices  sur  Jean  Lectere  et  Pierre  Warriot,  by  Ambrose  Finnin 
Didot,  and  Recuil  des  oeuvres  choisiea  de  Cousin  reproduites  en  fac- 
simile, both  given  by  Miss  Grace  Norton,  and  Les  Graveurs  du  XIX 
si^cle ;  Guide  de  I'Amateur  d'estampes  modern,  by  Henri  Beraldi, 
12  vols.,  purchased  out  of  the  income  of  the  Randall  Fund. 

To  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  display  of  the  valuable  Loeb 
Collection  of  ancient  bronzes,  vases,  and  gold  ornaments,  referred  to 
in  my  last  report,  it  was  necessary  to  rearrange  our  collection  of 
coins  and  vases  previously  acquired.  These  objects  were  accoi-dingly 
transferred  from  the  small,  itl-lighted  room,  where  they  had  before 
been  kept,  to  the  larger,  and  better  lighted,  northwest  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  is  now  devoted  exclusively  to  bronzes,  coins, 
medals,  vases,  and  kindred  objects,  for  the  most  part  of  Greek  and 
Greco-Roman  workmanship.  Here  the  Loeb  Collection  is  well  in- 
stalled in  handsome  dust-proof  cases,  where  they  may  be  conveniently 
studied. 
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Id  June  last  the  Corporation  voted  to  apply  the  income  of  the 
Searle- bequest,  amounting  to  $80  or  $90  a  year,  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Fogg  Museum.  This  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to 
our  slender  resources.  Id  the  print  department  exhibitions  were 
made  during  the  year  of  the  works  of  engravers  of  the  school  of 
Rubens,  and  of  Dutch  etchings  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
number  of  prints  catalogued  during  the  year  was :  Of  the  Gray  Col- 
lection (new  accessions),  23;  of  the  Randall  Collection,  1,841. 
The  total  number  of  Randall  prints  now  catalogued  is  6,871.  To 
facilitate  the  use  of  prints  the  following  reference  listA  have  been 
made  within  the  year:  A  list  of  Block-Books,  and  lists  of  prints 
illustrating  the  processes  of  aquatint,  mezzotint,  etching,  dry-point, 
soft  ground,  sdpple,  roulette,  and  chromohthograpliy.  The  sheets 
of  the  Catalogue  by  Engravers  show  what  prints  in  the  Collection 
are  executed  in  any  of  these  processes. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  Museum  for  the  use  of  photographs 
was  925,  of  which  695  were  by  members  of  Harvard  University. 

Phot<^Tftphs  were  loaned  to  the  Department  of  Architecture,  to 
Radcliffe  College,  and  to  individual  borrowers  connected  with  the 
University,  and  others,  283  times,  and  slides  were  loaned  to  the 
Department  of  Arohitecture,  to  Radcliffe  College,  and  to  individual 
borrowers,  138  times. 

To  the  Print  Department  of  the  Museum  persons  using  prints  made 
221  visits,  of  which  166  were  by  members  of  Harvard  University. 

Two  printed  catalogues  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Loeb  Collection,  reprinted  from  the  larger  catalogue  of 
the  Forman  Collection  to  which  Mr.  Loeb's  objects  formerly  belonged, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Curtis  Medals,  which  was  prepared  by  our 
assistant,  Miss  Louise  R.  Albee. 

For  mounting  photographs,  and  for  other  mechanical  work,  done 
for  the  College  Library,  the  Department  of  Ai-chitecture,  aud  for 
several  outsiders,  we  have  received  the  sum  of  $156.14 ;  and  from 
the  sale  of  photographs  and  catal<^nes  we  have  received  $11.50. 

With  the  development  in  the  University  of  other  museums  in  which 
the  collections  consist  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  of  works  of  art,  as 
the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Germanic  Museum,  it  would  seem  that, 
in  order  to  avoid  oniieceBsary  and  costly  duplication,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  some  common  understanding,  and  common  basis 
of  action  between  them  in  respect  to  accessions.  The  Fogg  Museum 
already  includes  a  wide  range  of  material  illustrating  both  Semitic 
and  Germanic  art.  In  illustration  of  Germanic  art  it  not  only  has  a 
laige  collection  of  photographs  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  palnt- 
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tug  —  Grerman,  Dutch,  FlemiBh,  Scandinaviftn,  and  Engliah  —  bat  in 
its  large  and  costly  print  collecdons  it  includes  a  vide  range  of 
original  workB  in  engraving  which  represent  every  phase  of  Ger- 
maoic  art  in  this  branch  from  its  earlieat  fonna  to  those  of  the 
present  time.  We  have  also  a  working  library  embracing  the  moat 
important  literature  of  the  subject,  so  that  the  history,  principles, 
and  processes  of  Germanic  engraving  may  be  etadied  here  exhaus- 
tively. We  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Gray  and  Randall  bequests 
to  maintain  the  growth  of  these  print  collections,  and  our  policy  there- 
fore in  respect  to  them  cannot  be  changed  ;  but  as  to  future  acces- 
sions of  other  classes  of  works,  either  originals  or  reproductions,  I 
would  suggest  that  hencefortii  the  curators  of  the  several  University 
Museums  might  well  confer  in  the  interests  both  of  economy  and 
convenience. 

Such  has  been  the  growth  of  our  Museum  that  we  are  already 
becoming  cramped  for  space.  With  any  considerable  addition  to 
the  collection  of  phot<^rapbB,  and  such  addition  is  very  desirable, 
new  cases  will  be  required,  but  space  for  such  cases  can  hardly  be 
found  without  inconveniently  crowding  the  main  gallery.  The  room 
especially  devoted  to  phot<^raph8  has  long  been  full,  and  two  large 
cases  are  already  placed  in  the  main  picture  gallery.  This  gallery 
was  not  intended  for  storage,  but  it  may  well  be  put  to  this  use  when 
we  are  able  to  erect  the  much  needed  wings  to  the  building  providing 
rooms  properly  lighted  for  the  display  of  our  valuable  paintings,  and 
other  important  original  works  of  art.  Plans  for  these  wings  have 
been  prepared,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  tliem  is  $40,000  and 
150,000  respectively.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  means  to  con- 
struct at  least  one  wing  may  before  long  be  found. 

CHARLES  H.  UOOBE,  Director. 
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THE  GERMANIC  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  pKEaiDENT  OF  THK  UNivERsrrr : 

Sib, — The  coUectionB  of  the  Germanic  Mueeum,  as  far  as  they 
were  isatalled  (luring  the  academic  year  1902-03,  may  be  summed 
np  as  follows :  — 

The  icdustrial  activity  of  Germanic  tribes  previous  to  the  establieh- 
ment  of  the  Karolingian  empire  is  represented  by  a  few  isolated 
objects,  such  as  a  grave-Din  of  the  fifth  century  from  the  island  of 
Fohr,  a  model  of  the  Nydam  boat  from  Hx  Museum  of  Germanic 
Antiquities  at  Kiel,  a  figure  of  a  Prankish  warrior  of  the  seventh 
century,  with  exact  reproductions  of  aims  and  implements,  from  the 
Roman-Germanic  Museum  at  Mainz.  The  bulk  of  the  collection  is 
devoted  to  German  art  in  the  narrower  sense,  particularly  to  Grennan 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

The  background  of  this  part  of  the  Museum  is  formed  by  150 
large  photographs  from  the  KOnigUch  Preusaische  Messbildanstalt 
at  Berlin,  covering  the  walls  of  the  lower  aisle  of  the  building,  and 
C<Hitaining  views  of  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man cathedrals,  castlea,  city  hails,  and  private  houses  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  central  hall  as  well  aa  a  large 
part  of  the  side  aisle  is  given  over  to  representative  specimens,  in 
plaster  cast,  water  color,  and  galvano-plastic  reproductiona,  of 
monumental  works  of  German  art  during  this  period. 

The  eleventh  century  is  exhibited  by  casts  of  the  Bernward  colmnn 
and  the  bronze  gates  of  Hildesheim  cathedral ;  the  twelfth  century 
by  water-color  reproductjons  of  Romanesque  mural  paintings  in  the 
churches  of  Brauweiler  and  Schwarzrheindorf,  and  by  casts  of  the 
choir-screen  of  St.  Michael's  at  Hildesheim  and  parts  of  the  choir- 
screen  of  Bambei^  cathedra).  The  thirteenth  century,  the  classic 
epoch  of  mediaeval  German  sculpture,  is  brought  to  view  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  remarkable  monuments :  the  baptismal  font  of 
Hildesheim  cathedral ;  the  Golden  Gate  of  Freiberg ;  the  tomb  of 
Henry  the  Lion  and  hia  wife  at  Brunswick ;  the  statues  of  emperor 
Henry  II  and  empress  Euaigunde  from  Bamberg  cathedral ;  the 
Death  of  Mary,  a  Wise  and  a  Foolish  Virgin,  two  Virtues  crushing 
Vice,  and  the  figures  of  Ecclesia  and  Synag<^a  from  Strassburg 
cathedral ;  the  small  portal  of  Our  Lady's  at  Treves ;  and  a  superb 
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array  of  monumeuts  from  Naumbut^  cathedral,  including  the  whole 
of  the  rood  screen  and  eleven  of  the  masterly  portrait  etatuea  of 
princely  patrons  and  patronesses.  The  fourteenth  century  is  repre- 
sented by  only  one  work  of  art :  the  tomb  of  St.  Auretia  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Emmeran  at  Begensburg. 

The  rest  of  the  collection  brings  out  the  development  of  German 
sculpture  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  the  most  important  objects  from  this  period  con- 
tained in  our  Museum  may  be  mentioned  :  the  huge  bishop's  seat  by 
Jorg  Syrlin  from  Ulm  cathedral ;  the  Seventh  Station  by  Adam 
Kraft,  the  Mater  Dolorosa  from  the  Germanic  Museum,  and  a 
Renaissance  door  from  the  Hirschvogel  House  at  Nuremberg;  the 
figure  of  a  Swiss  warrior  from  the  Metzgerbrunnen  at  Schaffhauseo ; 
parts  of  Hans  Briiggemann's  altarpiece  nt  Sohleawig  cathedral ;  Peter 
Vischer's  tomb  of  St.  Sebald,  King  Arthur,  and  tomb  of  the  Count 
of  Hennebei^  and  his  wife;  Emperor  Maximilian,  from  his  tomb  at 
Innsbruck;  150  plaquettes  by  Peter  Floetner  and  other  masters  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  Andreas  Schliiter's  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Great  Elector,  and  three  masks  of  dying  soldiers 
fn^m  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Berlin ;  finally,  Sctiadow's  Frederick  tlie 
Gieat. 

The  rapid  growth  and  the  present  hopeful  condition  of  Hie  Museum 
are  due  above  all  to  the  generous  and  high-minded  initiative  of  Hia 
Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  to  whom  Harvard  University  ia 
indebted  for  an  act  of  international  friendliness  unparalleled  in 
American  educational  history.  Many  of  the  finest  and  largest 
objects  in  our  collection  are  the  Emperor's  gift,  and  bis  donation 
makes  our  Museum  a  storehouse  of  some  of  the  greatest  landmarks 
in  the  development  of  German  plastic  art.  To  the  eentimeot  of 
profound  and  respectful  gratitude  towards  our  imi^erial  benefactor — 
a  aentinent  which  to  me  as  Curator  of  the  Museum  is  particularly 
precious  —  I  would  add  here  the  expression  of  our  keen  appreciation 
of  the  thoughtful  care  with  which  Dr.  Richard  Schone,  director- 
general  of  the  Prussian  Museums,  has  guided  the  execution,  trans- 
portation, and  installation  of  this  admirable  gift.  Nor  should  olber 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Museum  fail  of  grateful  recognition  in 
this  I'eport.  Chief  among  them  are:  the  late  Professor  Herman 
Grimm;  Dr.  Theodor  von  Hollcben,  formerly  German  Ambassador 
at  Washington ;  Dr.  Heinrich  Angst,  director  of  the  Swiss  National 
Museum;  Dr.  AltholT,  government  commissioner  of  the  Prussian 
universities;  Dr.  Julius  Lcssing,  director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  at  Berlin  ;  Professor  A.  Rrandl  of  Berlin  University ; 
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Herr  Arthur  Gwinner,  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank ;  Mr.  Heinrich 
Conned,  director  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  ol  New  York  ;  the  late 
Mr.  Barthold  Schlesinger  of  Bi'ookline  ;  the  officers  of  the  G^ermanic 
Museum  Association ;  the  United  German  Singing  Societies  of 
Boston ;  the  Council  of  the  North  American  Tuvnerbund  at  Indiana- 
polis. May  the  further  development  of  our  Museum  be  worthy  of 
tile  disioterested  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  these  and  many  other 
helpers  and  sympathizers. 

The  rapid  review  given  above  of  the  collection  as  now  installed 
makee  it  clear  that,  although  our  Museum  is  the  first  even  partially 
successful  attempt  either  in  this  country  or  abroad  to  equip  a  univer- 
sity with  representative  specimens  of  the  artistic  growth  of  a  modem 
nation,  it  is  nevertheless  nothing  but  a  small  and  tentatiTe  beginning 
of  what  its  name,  Crcnnanic  Museum,  implies.  At  present  it  is  not 
a  Germanic  Museum;  it  is  an  exhibition,  inadequately  housed,  of 
some  striking  specimens  of  German  art.  The  Germanic  Museum  of 
the  future  is  to  illustrate  the  whole  development  of  Germanic  life  in 
its  artistic  and  industrial  manifestations  throughout  Europe,  on 
English,  Duteh,  Scandinavian,  Swiss,  Austrian  soil,  no  less  than 
German. 

Every  one  of  the  objects  now  contained  in  the  Museum  is  to 
expand  into  one  or  more  categories  of  kindred  objecte.  Instead  of 
the  ODC  model  of  a  GermaDtc  boat  from  the  fifth  century,  mentioned 
before,  we  must  have  three  or  four  rooms  filled  with  reproductions 
of  implements,  utensils,  arms,  and  with  models  of  mounds  and  dwel- 
lings, representing  conditions  of  life  on  Germanic  soil  from  the  time 
of  the  lake-dwellera  in  Switzerland  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of 
England  and  the  piratic  expeditions  of  the  Norsemen.  Instead  of 
the  one  figure  of  a  Fr&nkieh  warrior  of  the  seventh  century,  we  must 
have  a  comprehensive  collection  of  similar  objects,  illustrating  the 
influence  of  Koman  civilization  upon  Germany  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  the  establishment  of  the  Karolingian  empire.  Instead 
of  the  two  or  three  mediaeval  sarcophagi  now  in  our  (wssession,  we 
must  have  a  systematically  arranged  display  of  sepulchral  monuments 
from  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Lion  at  Brunswick  to  the  Mausoleum  of 
the  Prussian  kings  at  Charlotte nburg.  Instead  of  the  one  Renais- 
sance door  from  a  patrician  house  at  Nuremberg,  we  must  have  a 
tai^e  array  of  objects  representing  the  various  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Germanic  house.  We  must  have  types,  among  otbers,  of 
the  Frisian,  Saxon,  Swabian,  Bavarian,  Anglo-Saxon,  Scandinavian 
farmhouse;  models  of  the  mediaeval  town  hall;  models  of  the 
mediaeval  castle ;  reproductJone  of  the  interiors  of  houses  from  the 
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sixteenth  century  on.  We  could,  for  ioBtance,  easily  reproduce  a 
irhole  atory  of  the  Dfirer  house  at  Nuremberg,  the  EUrzabeth  or  the 
Lather  room  at  the  Wartburg,  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Goetbe 
houae  at  Frankfurt,  and  aimilar  historic  rooms  which,  apart  from  the 
more  personal  interest  f^ttached  to  them  by  the  memory  of  great 
men,  would  at  the  same  time  be  miniature  illustrationB  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  epochs  to  which  they  belonged.  We  must,  Id  brief,  make 
this  Museum  a  comprehensive,  yet  condensed,  historical  conspectus 
of  the  artistic  and  technical  activity  of  our  race.  Only  when  this 
haa  been  accomplished  will  it  truly  deserve  the  name  of  a  Germanic 
Museum. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  consummatdon  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  for,  two  things  are  necessary :  (1)  a  continuous  influx 
either  of  money  or  of  suitable  and  representative  objects,  and  (2)  a 
large  and  monumental  building,  making  possible  a  truly  historical 
and  at  the  same  time  artistic  arrangement  of  the  various  paits  of 
the  coUection.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
magnificent  gifts  from  the  German  Emperor,  the  Swiss  Government, 
and  the  Committee  of  German  citizens  at  Berlin,  which  either  have 
been  installed  already  or  shortly  are  to  arrive,  will  stimulate  other 
gifts  from  many  quarters.  May  we  not  also  hope  that  a  building 
worthy  to  shelter  these  precious  symbols  of  the  Germanic  past  wiU 
be  given  before  long  F 

KUNO   FRANCKE,  Curator. 
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To  THE  PrESIDUIT  OF   THE  U>HTXB8ITr  : 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  Rftdcliffe  Coll^o,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  report  for  the  academic  year  1902-^)8. 

The  number  of  etadenta  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 
429,  as  against  456  during  the  preceding  year. 

Graduate  Stndenta 48 

Senior* 67 

Jnnion 68 

Sophomorei 88 

Freahmea TS 

Special  Stodent* 99 

ToUl 489 

At  CommencemeDt  in  June,  1903,  eighty  studente,  two  of  whom 
had  not  been  in  residence  dnring  the  year,  received  the  d^ree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Sixteen  students,  who  had  not  been  roistered 
as  Seniors,  received  the  degree,  and  five,  who  had  been  so  registered, 
failed  to  receive  it.  Of  the  eighty  HuccesBful  candidates,  two 
received  the  degree  summa  cum  lavde;  sixteen  received  it  magna 
oum  lavde;  twenty-five  cicm  laude. 

Nineteen  students  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arte.  Eight 
of  the  nineteen  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe ;  the  others 
represented  the  following  colleges :  Aoadla  University,  Colorado 
College,  Dalhonsie  University,  Lake  Forest  University,  McGill 
University,  Northwestern  University,  Smith  College,  University  of 
Toronto,  Wellesley  College,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  in  June,  1903,  in  Cam- 
bridge and  New  York;  in  Albany,  Boon  (Germany),  Brookline, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Exeter  (N.H.),  Fall  River,  Louisville  (Ky.), 
Lynn,  Milton,  Osaka  (Japan),  Philadelphia,  Portland  (Me.), 
Qnincy,  South  Byfield,  Springfield,  Washington  (Conn.),  Worcester, 
and  Youngstown  (Ohio).  They  were  also  held  in  September  in 
Cambridge.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination.  Thirteen  were  candidates  for  admission 
as  special  studente ;  fifty-three  candidates  took  part  of  the  examina- 
tion or  worked  off  admission  coaditiohs ;  one  candidate  was  examined 
for  odvaooed  standing ;  one  hundred  and  twuity-six  took  the  Pre- 
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liminary  Examioations,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  the  Final 
Examinatione.  Three  Postponing  candidates  were  rejected,  and  two 
did  not  complete  their  examinations. 

The  results  of  the  Final  ExaminatiODS  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 


AdmltMd  "Cln 


September  .  .  , 
Total  .... 
Total  rejected . 


Ooe  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen 
in  1903,  as  against  eigh£;-eight  in  1902. 

Fortytiiree  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  twenty- 
seven  of  whom  were  from  other  collies.  Twenty-nine  studente 
were  admitted  to  thirteen  full  courses,  and  thirty-two  students  to 
sixteen  half-courses  of  the  "Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in 
Harvard  University  open  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  Collie." 

Classical  Philologj  was  taken by  «iit«en  etndenlf. 

German  vaa  taken bj  Sve  nndenta . 

Germanic  Philology  was  taken by  seren  stndenti. 

Hiitor;  was  taken by  two  atndents. 

Govemment  was  taken b;  one  student. 

Philosophy  was  taken by  foDT  stndenta. 

Education  was  taken by  seventeen  stndenta. 

Hosic  wag  taken by  one  etodent. 

Mathematics  was  taken  .  .' by  eleven  students. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  in  1902-03  was  171^;  they  were 
offered  by  117  professors  and  instractore  in  Harvard  UDiversity. 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1902-03  were :  Professors 
Byerly  (chairman),  Warren,  Mark,  Wright,  Macvane,  Hall,  von 
Jagemanu,  Grandgent,  and  Kittredge,  and  the  President  aad  the 
Dean  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Bertram  Hall  baa  had  a  happy  and  prosperous  year,  and  the  need 
for  a  second  hal!  is  now  apparent. 

The  gifts  of  the  year,  though  not  many,  have  been  singularly  in- 
teresting. One  splendid  gift,  —  a  sum  of  money  for  what  is  known 
as  a  Students'  House,  —  meets  a  pressing  need  of  Radcliffe  Collie. 
In  a  college  like  Radcliffe,  where  hundreds  of  young  women  must 
Spend  the  long  hours  of  the  working-day,  provision  must  be  made 
for  food  and  rest,  for  recreation  and  social  intercourse,  and  a 
building  for  the  purpose  is  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  that 
tbe  dining-rooms  and   quiet  rooms,  the  rooms   for  social   gatber- 
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ii^  and  for  the  breaks  in  the  day's  work  may  be  kept  apart  from 
the  academic  building.  This  was  the  need  of  BadcUffe  wliich 
appealed-  most  strongly  to  Mrs.  Agassiz,  and,  ia  the  autumn  of 
1902,  her  children  and  grandchildren  offered  to  give  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege $50,000  for  a  Students'  House,  if  an  equal  sum  were  raised  or 
promised  before  the  fifth  of  December,  in  order  that  on  that  day,  her 
eightieth  birthday,  Mrs.  Agassiz  might  be  told  that  her  cherished 
wishjwas  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Radcliffe  Alumnae  AssociatioD, 
who  had  abready  undertaken  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  purpose,  and 
two  friends  of  the  College,  who  had  the  matter  deeply  at  heart,  Joined 
forces  with  the  committee,  forty-one  in  number,  who  took  the  matter 
in  hand ;  the  work  proved  a  labor  of  love ;  the  enm  asked  for,  and 
more, — $116,500, — was  given  or  pledged;  the  secret  from  Mrs. 
Agassiz  was  perfectly  kept ;  aad  on  her  birthday  she  had  the  great 
happiness  of  knowing  that  her  hope  would  be  realized.  The  build- 
ing is  to  he  called  the  Elizabeth  Agassiz  House ;  the  site  has  been 
chosen,  in  the  Radcliffe  precincts,  next  to  the  Gymnasium ;  and  plans 
have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  A.  W.  LongfeUow. 

A  second  gift  of  great  interest  is  the  establishment  in  Radcliffe 
College,  for  an  experimental  period  of  two  years,  of  a  fellowship  to  be 
called  the  South  End  House  Fellowship  to  be  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  study  of  social  problems  by  women.  The  incumbent  is 
to  be  regietered  as  a  graduate,  or  special,  student  in  RadclifFe  College, 
but  to  reside  during  eleven  months  of  the  year  in  the  South  End 
House  (Women's  Residence)  in  Boston.  She  is  to  be  nominated 
each  year  by  the  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College  and  the  Professor  of 
Sociolc^  in  Harvard  College,  in  conference  with  the  Head  of  the 
South  End  House  and  the  donor  of  the  Fellowship,  Miss  Aonette  P. 
Kogers.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  ia  to  devote  not  less  than 
half  her  workii^-time  to  the  original  investigatioD  of  some  concrete 
problem  of  the  city-Ufe  in  Boston.  The  Fellow  for  the  year  1903-04 
is  aBadcliffe  graduate,  Charlotte  Henrietta  Price,  A.B.  1901. 

A  third  gift  was  announced  at  Commencement,  the  gift  of  92,500 
by  the  Cantabrigia  Club  of  Cambridge,  towards  a  Scholarship  to  be 
known  as  the  Cantabrigia  Scholarship  and  to  be  held  by  preference 
by  a  resident  of  Cambridge.  This  gift  from  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors is  deeply  appreciated.  The  Cantabrigia  Club  sets  a  noble 
example  to  the  Women's  Clubs  in  MsssachnsettB,  many  of  whom 
have  already  befriended  our  students.  There  is  no  better  service  to 
the  Commonwealth  than  to  open  the  way  Into  college  to  those  able 
and  deserving  young  women  who  cannot  work  their  way  as  easily  as 
men  do,  and  who  run  the  risk  of  working  it  at  too  great  a  cost. 
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A  foiirtfa  gift  was  to  the  Library,  the  sum  of  f909,  a  sum  which 
had  been  nicely  calculated  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  Library  in  books 
for  the  Ctaseical  Department.  For  this  Radcliffe  has  to  thank  one 
doDor,  Edgar  Scott.  The  books  in  memory  of  Professor  Greenough 
have  been  purchased  and  are  a  great  addition  to  the  Library,  An 
anoaymous  giver  has  added  $100  to  the  Arthur  Grilman  Book-fund. 
The  number  of  volumes  Id  the  Radcliffe  Library  is  now  very  nearly 
twenty  thousand ;  they  are  lodged  in  a  wooden  building,  many  of 
them  out  of  easy  reach,  and  the  rooms  are  overcrowded  with  students, 
who  come  to  the  Library  for  the  legitimate  and  wholesome  purpose 
of  study.  To  the  Alumnae  and  to  some  of  the  Associates,  as  well 
as  to  the  undergraduates,  the  first  need  of  tbe  College  in  the  way  of 
a  building  is  a  place  to  house  the  books,  and  to  give  the  students 
ample  opportunity  to  use  them.  Badcliffe  needs  only  a  working- 
library  ;  it  aska  for  a  building  to  make  that  working- library  available, 
and  also  for  the  endowment  of  such  a  building. 

But,  even  before  a  library  building,  before  a  second  ball  of  resi- 
dence, which  will  soon  be  indispensable,  comes  the  need  of  a  Ungs 
addition  to  the  endowment  fund,  —  a  lai^e  unrestricted  addition. 
In  the  Summer  of  1903,  a  large  gift  was  assured  to  the  College,  but 
only  in  the  future,  and  the  need  of  money  is  felt  now  by  Radcliffe 
as  it  has  never  before  been  felt. 

At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Associates  in  June,  1903,  Mrs.  Agassiz 
formally  withdrew  from  her  position  in  Radcliffe  College,  and  Le  Baron 
Russell  Brin^,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Harvard 
University,  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  Radcliffe  Oolite. 
What  Mrs.  Agassiz  has  been  and  is  still  to  Radcliffe  College,  no  one 
needs  to  say.  What  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  to  Harvard  College  in  the 
past,  what  he  will  surely  be  to  Radcliffe  CoU^!;e  in  the  future,  no 
one  can  know  so  well  as  tbe  President  of  Harvard  University. 

AGNES  IRWIN,  Dean. 
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[Ptrtom  vjho  ditd  in  1902-03  white  holding  a  Umttrtity  (ippi>inttntnt.'\ 
GiOKOB  HivBH,  Initmctol'  In  Gjnaecolog?,     September  37,  1908. 
Hehbt  Bahkbk  Hill,  ProfeMor  of  CheiuUir;  ftud  Director  of  the  Chemical 

Laboratoi?.     April  6,  I90S. 
Abthur  LtHCOLN,  Oveneer.    December  10,  190S. 


RESIGN  ATIONS. 

CuAHLBa  Frbdbbiok  CorsBT  Akbhsbbbo,  Afdttaot  In  Engliih,  to  take  effect 
September  1,  1903. 

Cearlbs  EUhiltoh  Asrtoh,  Imtnictor  in  Hathemallcf,  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  190S. 

JoHK  WAeBBURiT  Babtol,  Asnituit  ill  Clinical  Hedi<dDe.     Jannai?  S6,  1908. 

Albbbt  Fbancii  Blaksblbb,  AiutiD  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botanj.  Jnae  28, 
1908. 

Ceaklb*  Hbbbbrt  Boxmbtbb,  AnMdD  Teaching  Fello*  in  Comparative  Path- 
olog7.    Mar  111  1908. 

JoBK  HiooiBSOiT  Cabot,  2i1,  AMittant  in  EQiMry.    June  39,  1903. 

Philip  Obbbbleap  Cablston,  Auiatant  Id  Engliih.     NoTember  34,  1903. 

John  Fibmah  Coak,  InEtnictor  in  German.     June  29,  1903. 

Fbahklid  Dbxtbs,  AHOciale  Profetsor  of  ADatomy.     March  SO,  1S08. 

Fbahk  Wihthbop  Drapbb,  ProfcMor  of  Legal  Hedidne.    Ma;  II,  1908. 

Gbobqb  Lihcolh  Fobbbst,  luBtmctor  in  OperatiTc  Denttatry.  Norember  10, 
1903. 

Sakvobd  Henbt  Eishbb  FRBiniv,  Amiatant  in  Engliih,  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  ie03. 

Balph  Tbact  Halk,  Aaditant  in  Engliih.     Jane  38,  I90S. 

ALPHonaK  Mabih  La  MssLfa,  Initmctor  in  French.     April  S7,  1903. 

Walpo  Gitfobd  Lelahd,  Aiiiilant  in  Hittory.     Jannir?  SO,  1903. 

OiLBEKt  SiMBALL  Hbbm,  Jr.,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1908. 

Hdoo  Biohabd  Hbtbb,  Initmclor  in  Bconomici.     May  26,  1908. 

Cbablbs  Whithkt  Mixtbb,  Initructor  In  Economici,  to  take  effect  September 
1,  1908. 

CsABLsa  Bdbmham  Pobtbb,  Profeiior  of  Clinical  Surgery.     Tebmaiy  9,  1908. 

UoTtB  Albtoh  Rbap,  InitnictoT  in  Phyiiograpb;.     April  37,  1903. 

Abtiiiib  Chablbs  Roniiss,  Lectnrer  on  New  York  Pracdce.    January  13,  1908. 

Fbahk  BotsBU.,  Initructor  in  Anthropology.     M^  11,  1908. 
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Chableb  Stephen  SiiAUGHNEasY,  Iiutractor  in  MiMhenlKtiCB  and  SurveTUig,  Ui 

take  effect  September  1,  1903. 
Cbawposd  Howbll  Tot,  Dexter  I«ctiu«r  od  Biblical  Uteratnre,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  1908. 
Dahibl   Lawkenck  Toknkb,  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Hjdraolict.     April 

IS,  1903. 
Frbdkbick  Wahbxh  Tubher,  Auistant  in  Shopwork,  to  take  effect  September 

1,  1903. 
Oliteb  Faibtibld  Wadiwobth,  Willianu  ProfeMor  of  Opbthalmoiogy.    April 

IS,  190S. 
Hbkbt    Pickbbino   Waivcott,  CIwirmHi  of   tbe  Committee  on  tiie  UnJTertity 

Mnieom.     December  29,  1902. 
Kbhbbtb  Gbant  Tbbmainb  Wbbhteb,  InBtroctor  in  English.     Jnne  1,  1903. 
Edgab  HciDEKopBB  Wellh,  Airiitant  Id  English.     NoTemberS4,  190S. 
BoBiBT   Maximiuak   Ottomab   Wbricaeb,   Initrnctor  in  (German.     April  IT, 

1903. 
Fbbvbricb  WiLKxr,  Steward  of  the  Randall  Hall  ABBodation,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  190S. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY  OF   ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
[  Witlumt  Hmit  of  Uvte,  or  for  more  than  one  year."] 

Absam  Piatt  Andbbw,  AsBiitant  Profeisor  of  Economic!  for  Ave  yean  from 
September  1,  1903.     March  30,  1903. 

Ibtini)  Babbitt,  ABilitant  ProfeBsor  of  French  for  five  years  from  September 
1,  1902.     November  24,  1902. 

Cbaklbs  Jbbbb  Bullocb,  ABsiMant  Frofewor  of  Economic*  for  Ave  jears  from 
September  1,  190S.     May  11,  190S. 

William  Ebhbbt  Cabtle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  for  five  yeara  Iron 
September  1,  1908.    Jnne  1,  1903. 

Geobob  Hbubt  Chabb,  Tntor  in  Greek  for  three  jeari  from  September  1,  1908. 
Hateh  2,  1903. 

Edwih  Fbahcis  Gat,  A*ti«tant  Professor  of  EconomicB  for  fire  years  from 
September  1,  1908.    Harcb  80,  190S. 

William  Fbrwick  Habbis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  for  five  years  from 
September  1,  1902.     October  27,  190S. 

Hbctob  Jambs  Hdqhes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hydranlics  and  Sattilary  Engineer- 
ing for  five  years  from  September  1,  1903.     March  80,  1908. 

Tbomab  AnouBTDS  Jaoqab,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  for  five  yeais 
from  September  1,  1903.     March  30,  1908. 

COABLBB  KocKWELL  Lahmah,  Wales  Professor  of  Sanskrit.     March  23,  1903. 

OiLBBBT  IfBWTOK  Lewis,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  for  three  yean  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1903.     January  12,  1903. 

Thbooobb  Ltmam,  Instructor  in  Fhysics  from  September  1,  1903.  May  26, 
1903. 

DicBiNBOE  Sebobant  MiUiBB,  lostructor  in  Philosophy  from  September  1,  1903. 
March  30,  1903. 
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CurroRD  Hbrscrbl  Hook>,  AMiiiant  Profeiior  of  Grc«k  aod  Lctio  for  five 

je«Ti  from  September  I,  190S.     Much  30,  1903. 
Fkbdbkicx  Law  Olmstsd,  Jr.,  Charles  Eliot  Profeuor  of  Landicape  Archi- 
tecture from  September  1,  1903.     Jane  23,  1908. 
WiixUM  Fooa  Osgood,  Profeuor  of  Hsthemadca  from  September  1,  190S. 

March  23,  1908. 
Oboiok  WAaBiNOTOH  PiEscE,  IiiUnictor  in  Fbyiica  from  September  1,  190S. 

Hay  36,  1903. 
CbuHiBB  Robebt  SiHOBB,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  May  81, 1903; 

Profeuor  of  Chemistry  from  September  1,  1903.     jQne  28,  1903. 
Obobob   Sajttataka,  AsilBtaQt   ProteBBor  of   Philosophy  for  Ave  yean  from 

September  1,  1908.     March  30,  1903. 
WiLUAM  HsKBr  ScHOFiRLD,  AtiiMant  Professor  of  English  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1903.     October  27,  1902. 
Wju-teb  Ratmond  Spaldibo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mnsic  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1903.     October  27,  1902. 
Hbhbt  Auoobtcs  Tokbbi,  Instractor  In  Chemistry  from  September  1,  1908. 

Jane  1,  1903. 
RoBBBT  Wbeblbb  Willioh,  Profestor  of  AttroDouy.    May  11,  190S. 

[/•or  1902-03.} 

Chableb  FfiBUKBiCK  CovEBT  Abkhsbebo,  Assistunt  in  English,  rioreniber  10, 
1902. 

Fbavk  ArDELOTTE,  Assistant  in  F.ngliBh.     November  10,  1902. 

Crables  BBABDBI.ET,  InBtnictor  in  EconomiCB,     Norembcr  10,  1003. 

Odstavk  Editabd  Berb,  Jr.,  AsBistant  in  Chemistry.     September  26,  190S. 

HoLLAHD  Edwabd  Bekedict,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  13,  1902. 

Otu  Fishes  Black,  AsilBtaat  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.     October  13,  1902. 

Fbbdbbic  Bonnet,  Jr.,  AwiBtant  in  Cberaiatrj.     September  26,  1902. 

Padl  Gubtav  Adolpu  Busse,  Assistant  in  Oerman.     November  10,  1902. 

AuBBD  MuRBON  BoTLBB,  Aislstant  in  Chemistry.     September  36,  1902. 

Phclit  Gbebklbaf  Cabi.btoh,  Instructor  in  English.     November  10,  1902. 

HsiTBr  Avert  Carlton,  AsBistant  in  Chemistry.     September  26,  1903. 

Howard  Hahtinob  Carboll.  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  October  18, 
1908. 

Cbablbb  Embbbok  Cobbos,  Assist&nt  in  ChemiBtrj.    October  13,  1902. 

Paul  Rbvbbb  Cobtib,  Assistant  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy.     October  8T,  1902. 

Abthdb  Stohb  Dewino,  Assistant  in  Philosophy-     October  27,  1908. 

Obobob  Rowland  Dodbon,  Auistant  In  Philosophy      October  37,  1902. 

Fbbdbbic  Gebbbb  Dobbti,  AsBistant  in  Government.     November  10,  1902. 

Hbitbt  William  DosfiB,  iDBtrnctor  in  Cterman.     October  13,  1908. 

Alfbed  Edwabd  Ells,  Assistant  in  English.     November  10,  1902. 

William  Cdbtis  Fababbb,  Austin  Teaching  FelloT  in  Anthropolog}-.  Novem- 
ber 10,  1903. 

Gbobob  Shannon  Fobbbs,  AsBistant  in  Chemistry.     September  26,  1903. 

Samtobd  Hekbt  EtBHBB  Fbeumd,  AssistAnt  In  English.     Kovember  10,  190S. 

HBtrar  Bratton  Oabdkbb,  Lecturer  on  the  Financial  History  of  the  United 
States.     September  86,  1902. 

Jbbsb  Hobb  Gbbbnman,  Instractor  in  Botany  and  .AssistAnt  at  the  Gray  Hei^ 
barinm.     November  10,  1908. 
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Bbnst  Herhanm  Pacti.  Grosbmanh,  Inetrnctor  in  German.      October  18,  190S. 

Raij>h  Thact  Hale,  AsiiBlMit  in  Engluh,     November  10,  1903. 

Adak  Lbopold  Haskell,  Atutln  Teaching  Fellow  in  EDgineeriog.     October 

13,  1902. 
Walter  Stern  Heilbohh,  AuiatanC  in  Goveniment.     N'ovember  10,  1903. 
Harbt  Peters  Hendbbboh,  Inatnictor  in  Mining.     March  9,  I!K)S. 
John  Philip  Hill,  AuUbtnt  In  Government.     November  10,  1903. 
MvRRAT  Arnold  Hiker,  Awistant  in  Chemiitrj.    September  36,  190S. 
Pbeittibs  Chbnbt  Hoyt,  InBtruutor  in  Engliih.     November  10,  1903. 
Pehct  Adans  Hutchibok,  Asaiatant  in  Philocophj.     October  27,  1903. 
JoBR  Pebhah  Hvlah,  AsgiBtant  in  Philosophf.     October  37,  1902. 
Gordon  Ireland,  AsiistMit  in  Phllotophy.     October  13,  1902. 
Richard  Fat  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  13,  1903. 
Karl  Detlev  Jesseh,  Iiutnictor  in  German.     October  13,  1903. 
John  Robert  Johnston,  Anstin  Teaching  Pellov  in  Botanj'.   October  13,  190S. 
John  Frank  Lanohaid,  Assiitant  in  Chemistry,     September  S6,  1902. 
Kehneth  Lahartine  Mask,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  36,  190S. 
JtiMius  Lathbop  Meriak,  AssiBtaiit  in  Philosophy.     October  27,  1902. 
Frederic  William  Morrison,  Assistant  in  French.     Septeml>er  26,  1902. 
HoRACB  Hehrv  Morse,  Assistant  in  History.     November  10,  190S. 
Jahbb  Blaib  Nbwbll,  Assiitant  in  History  for  the  second  half-year.     March 

2,  1908. 
James  STtrROis  Prat,  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture.     October  18,  190S. 
WiLUAN  Richard  Ranbom.  Instmctor  in  Mathematics.     October  27,  190S. 
Albih  Leal  Hicharcs,  Instructor  in  Inieniatiaaal  Law.     November  10,  1903. 
Fbep  Mobton  Roberts,  Assistant  in  Oovemment.     November  10,  1902. 
David  Cahf  Koobss,  AssiaUmt  in  Philosophy.     October  27,  1902. 
Abthcr  Jdi.iuh  Schoehpuss,  ABBistant  in  Mining  and  Metallnrgy.    October  27, 

1903. 
E^ILIPP  Seibsrth,  Instmctor  in  German.     Oclol>er  13,  1902. 
ScHUTLBR  B  Srrvibs,  Asslslant  lu  Physics.     November  10,  1902. 
AnaDSTCB  Hdnt  Shbarek,  Assistant  in  History.     Novemlwr  10,  1903. 
Henrt  Robinson  Shipman,  AsaiBtant  in  History.    October  18,  1903. 
Philip   Sidnet  SMrm,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Oeoli^y.     November  10, 

1903. 
UoBACE  Baxter  Stanton,  Asaislant  in  English.     November  10,  1902. 
Hebbebt  Kino  Stockton,  Astlsiaut  in  English.     November  10,  1903. 
Hehbt  Lrkoi  Stone,  Assistant  in  Music.     November  10,  1902. 
John  Stroho  Pesbt  Tatlock,  Assistuit  in  English.     November  10,  1902. 
Jamks  Waddbll  TdPPEB,  Initmctor  in  English.     November  10,  1902. 
Robert  Palpbbt  Utter,  Aaeiatant  in  English.     November  10,  1903. 
Charlbs  Ben  Van  Wie,  Aasistant  in  Pluloaophy.     October  27,  1902. 
David  HDrTOK  Wbbbtbr,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Econotnica.     October  37, 

1902. 
Edoab  Hdidbxopbr  Wku.8,  Instructor  in  English.     November  10,  1902.   . 
Pldmeb  Wheblek,  Aaaistant  in  Chemistry.     November  ID,  1903. 
Uabbt  Oscab  Wood,  Aaaiatant  in  Mineralogy  and   Petrography.     September 

26,  1902. 
Abthur  Dickinbon  Wthan,  Assistant  in  Cbemiatry.     September  26,  1903.  * 
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IFor  the  Calendar  Year  1903.} 
CrRUB  Gl-ebnsbt  Primolk,  BoUnical  Collector.     March  30,  1908. 

[For  1903-04] 
Oaeeb  Ambs,  InstructOT  In  Botany.     March  30,  19011. 
Chablbs   Fbbdbrick  Covrbt  Abbhsbbso,  AisiiUnt  in  EDgliah.     March  80, 

190S. 
Chablu  Hamiitob  Ashtoh,  Initructor  in  Mathematics.     May  26,  1908. 
CHARI.B8  Hamiltoh  Aibeb,  IiutniuCor  in  Fhysici.     March  30,  1903. 
Nbwton  Sakcel  Bacon,  Asriitant  in  Hygiene.     April  18,  1908. 
William  Wilboh  Bakeb,  Inetructor  in  Latin.     March  30,  1903. 
Bird  Tuohas  Baldwin,  Aseiitant  in  Philoaophy.     April  18,  1908. 
Otia  Fishes  Black,  Auistant  in  the  Chemital  Laboratory.     March  30,  1908. 
Albebt   Frahcib   Blakbslbb,   Anfttin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.     May  11, 

1903. 
Albert  Wilhslm  Bobsche,  Initractor  in  German.     April  27,  1908. 
FosTRR  pARTBltJOE  BoHWBLL,  Asiist&nt  in  Philoiophy.     April  13,  1903. 
Hbbbbkt  Mblvillb  Boilston,  Auistant  in  Metallurgy.     May  26,  1903. 
Hbhbt  Cook  Botbtor,  lottructor  In  Metallurgy  and  Metallography.     March 

SO,  1903. 
Havbn  Darlimo  Bbackbtt,  AitiBlaut  in  History.     April  87,  1908. 
Cablbtob  Fairchild  Brown,  Initructor  in  Engliih.     June  88,  1908. 
Alphohib  Bbun,  Initructor  in  French.     March  30,  1908. 
JoHK  Hiooinbok  Cahot,  id,  Aaaiatant  in  History.     April  18,  1908. 
AwTONio  Altbetmi  Cafotohto,  AailBtaot  In  Italian.     March  3D,  1908. 
Bdwabd  Cappb,  Lecturer  on  the  Greek  Theatre.     March  3,  1903, 
Philip  Obbenleaf  CARLBtoN,  Instructor  in  English.     March  80,  1908. 
William  Richabd  Cabt1/B,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  English.    June  S8,  1903. 
LrMAN  Kernbth  Clark,  Assistant  in  GaTemment.     April  13,  1903. 
JoHH  FiBHAN  CoAB,  InstTQCtor  in  German.     March  30,  1903, 
Joait  Felt  Colb,  InatrucUr  in  ABtronomy.     March  30,  1903. 
Lbok  Jacob  Colb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  ZoOlogy.     March  30,  1903. 
William  Mobbb  Cole.  Instmctor  in  the  Principles  of  Acconnting.     March  80, 

1908. 
Fbbdbrick  Sheppabd  Convebbe,  Instructor  In  Music.     May  36,  1908. 
Pavl  Rbvere  CnsTiB,  Assistant  in  Ore-dressing  and  Assaying.    March  80,  1908. 
Vahdbbvser  CuBTiB,  Assistant  in  Gconomics.     March  80,  1908. 
Stuabt  Daoqbtt,  AisistatiC  In  Economics.     March  80,  1903. 
Oboboe  HBHar  Daston,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.     April  87,  1908. 
Abthdr  Stohb  Dbwino,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     April  18,  1908. 
Horatio  Willis  Dreshbr,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     April  IS,  1908. 
Chables  Mathibc  Dvmab,  Assistant  in  French.     May  26,  1908. 
Bbbhabd  Capem  Ewek,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     April  13,  1908. 
William  Cdbtib  Fababbb,  Instructor  in  Anthropology.     June  1,  1903. 
Hebbitt  LTin>o)i   Fbbnald,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Assistant  at  the  Her- 
barium.   March  30,  1903. 
Jameb  Alpbbd  Field,  AsBistant  in  Economics.     March  30,  1908. 
EioHABD  Thorbton  Fibhbr,  Instructor  in  ForeBtiy.    June  1,  1908. 
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John  Mckbat  Fox,  Aaatjn  Teaching Felloir  in  Mining  uid  Metallurgy,  March 
30,  1903. 

Sahfobd  Hhhby  Eihneh  Fbednd,  AsBisUnt  in  Engliih.     March  30,  1903. 

&BTHDH  BoWBB  FsiziLL,  InBtTactor  in  Mathemadcs.     March  30,  1908. 

CaABtBS  Edmumd  Fbybb,  AssiBlant  in  HistoT?.     April  13,  1903. 

AxDBEw  Oakbtttt,  Iiutniclor  in  Modeling.     March  30,  1903. 

Jambb  Adoostds  Gbobob,  Aitiitant  in  Oovernment.     April  18,  1908. 

Jambb  Walter  Goldtbwait,  Anatin  Teacbiog  Fellow  in  Geology.  May  26, 
190S. 

Jbssb  Mobb  Gbbbbhan,  InBtmctor  in  Botany.     June  S,  1908. 

William  MiniroBD  Gbboobt,  Awistant  in  Palaeontology.     Marcb  80,  1908. 

Gbmst  HsKMAnii  Paui.  OBosaMAMK,  Iiutructor  In  German.     March  SO,  I90S. 

Balph  Tbact  Halb,  Aiiistant  in  English.     March  80,  1903. 

Thobab  Hall,  Jr.,  InBtnictor  in  Engliah.     March  30,  1908. 

Bdwahd  WtLLiAJi  Hahill,  AuiiUot  in  German.    April  37,  190S. 

Chablbs  Svuhbk  Hamlin,  Lecturer  on  United  States  GoTemment  Service. 
March  28,  1908. 

LiMAH  Sawin  Hapgood,  AwiBtaat  in  Hygiene.    April  13,  1903. 

Adah  Lbopold  Haskbll,  Auitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Engineering.  March  80, 
1903. 

HsitBv  Habhibuh  Hatheb,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Language!.     March  9,  1903. 

Lbwis  Dana  Hill,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  PhyeicB.     March  30,  1908. 

Abthub  Stkdmak  Hills,  Instructor  in  Elocution.     April  37,  1903. 

MDBBiv  Armold  Hines,  ABBiBtant  in  Quantitative  AnalyBiB.     May  4,  1908. 

EnwrH  BiBHELL  Holt,  Instructor  in  PBychology.     March  80,  1903. 

DoHALD  WiNTHROP  HowKB,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    March  30, 190S. 

Fbkhtibh  Chbhet  Hott,  luBtructor  in  English,     March  30,  !903. 

Edward  Vbbmilib  Huntinoton,  Instructor  in  MathematlcB.     March  30, 1903. 

Pbbci  Adahs  HuTcnieo!',  Assistant  in  Phi lotopby.     April  13,  1903. 

Jomr  Pbbham  Htlak,  Assistftnt  in  Philosophy.     April  13,  1903. 

JoHK  Geobob  Jack,  Instructor  in  Forestry.    June  23,  1903. 

JoBN  RoBBBT  JoHHBTOH,  Austju  TeacMug  Fellow  in  Botany.    June  S3,  1908. 

Cbablbb  JcLiDB  KuLLKBB,  Instructor  in  German.     March  30,  1908. 

Alphonbb  Mabih  La  MESL^e,  InitmctOT  in  French.     March  80.  1908. 

John  Frakk  Lanohaid,  Assistant  in  Chemietry.     June  8,  1903. 

AvsTiM  Park  Larbabeb,  Assistant  in  Zoology.     March  80,  1908. 

RoLLO  Lf  Vbbne  Ltmah,  InstmctOT  in  English.     June  88,  1903. 

William  Bdwabd  McClirtock,  Instructor  in  Highway  Engineering.  March 
30,  1903. 

Thomas  Calvin  McKai,  Assistant  in  Physics.     March  SO,  1903. 

RooBB  BlOBLOw  MeRUiHAH,  Instructor  iu  History.     March  SO,  1908. 

Huoo  KiCHABU  Mgykr,  Lecturer  on  Kconomics.     May  26,  1903. 

Robert  Bell  .Michell,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     April  13,  1903. 

Chablrb  Whitnet  Mixtbb,  Instructor  in  Economics.     March  30,  1908. 

Gilbbbt  Holland  Montaoub,  Assistant  in  Economics.     March  30,  1903. 

SvLTANUB  Gribwold  MoRLRr,  lostructor  in  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures.    March  30,  1903. 

Horace  HBirRr  Morse,  Assistant  in  History.     April  13,  1908. 

Habbt  Wheblbr  Morse,  Instructor  in  Physics.     Marcb  30,  1908. 

Martin  Mower,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts.     March  30,  1903. 
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William  Lcthir  Mowll,  iDstmctor  in  Architeoture.     March  2,  1903. 

J.utBB  Ambbosb  Moibr,  iDEtrnctor  in  DeacriptiTe  Geometiy.    March  80, 190S. 

Hbrmam  Detdlit  McRPur,  Instnictor  in  Dnwiag  from  the  Life.     March  30, 

1903. 
Aktuub  Brokwith  Mtrick,  Aa«tin  Teaching  Fellow  In  Romaace  LanKaageB. 

March  80,  1908. 
Jambs  Blair  Nbwru.,  AaiiitaBt  in  Hiitorj.     May  11,  1908. 
Abtsur  Edwin  Norton,  lUBtructoT  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     March  80,  1908. 
Cablbtok  Elchbdob  Notbh,  Instraclor  In  English.     March  30,  1003. 
Chaklbs  Rbad  NnTTBa,  Initracbir  in  English.     March  30, 1903. 
HAinia  Obrtbl,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Phitolog}'.    March  8,  1908. 
Ralph  Babtoh  Pbrkt,  Inttructor  in  Fhilosophf.    March  30,  1903. 
Amor  BsirroN  Plowman,  Asuttant  in  Botany.     March  30,  1908. 
ARTHnn  Pops,  Aaiiitant  in  Fine  Arts.     March  30,  1908. 

MirKKAT  AiTTHONr  Potter,  Instrnctor  in  Romance  Languages.  March  30, 1808. 
Jambs  Sturois  Prat,  InstrQctor  in  Landscape  Archit«ctnre.  March  2,  1908. 
Hahs   Hnao   Pbinqsheim,    Assistant   in    Chemistry;     Lecturer   on   Industrial 

Chemistry.     Jnne  23,  1903. 
PAm:.  Hector  Pbovardie,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.     April  18,  1908. 
Hbkrest  Wilrub  Rand,  Instructor  in  Zoology.     March  30,  1903. 
James  Walter  Rankin,  Assistant  in  English.     June  93,  1908. 
HoTTB  Alston  Read,  Instructor  in  Physiography.     March  30,  1908. 
Tbomab  Habrt  Rbbh,  AsBistiint  in  Government.     April  13,  1S03. 
William  Howell  Reed,  Jr.,  Instractor  in  Oermaa.     September  89,  1903, 
Frbdbbick  Wiluam  Ketnoldb,  Instructor  in  Bogliah.     March  30,  1903. 
Hrnbt  Milnbb  Ridbol-t,  Inatmctor  in  English.     March  30,  1903. 
Gut  Hall  Roberts,  Assistant  in  Government.     April  18,  1908. 
Datid  Camp  Roqebb,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     May  36,  1908. 
Louis  Robs,  Austin  Teaching  Fello*  in  Applied  Mechanics.     Jnne  29,  1908. 
Fbedebick   William   Rubbb,  Austin   Teaching  Fellow  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

March  80,  1903. 
Aaratm  William  Rider,  Inatmctor  in  Iodic  Philology.     March  30,  1903. 
ScHtriLBR  B  Sgrtirs,  ABBistant  in  Physics.     March  30,  1903. 
Artbur  Blisb  Sbtkour,  Assistant  at  the  Ciyptogamic  Herbarium.     September 

29,  1903. 
Arthiib  Abahbl  Shurtlbff,  Instractor  in  Lutdscape  Architecture.    March  30, 

1903. 
Magt  MaLMOBB  Sbinner,  Instructor  in  Grerman.     March  30,  1903. 
Gbant  Smith,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoolt^y.     March  30,  1903. 
JOBBPK  LiHDON  Smith,  [nstTuctOT  io  Frcehaud  Drawing.     May  II,  1908. 
Philip  Sidnet  Smith,  InBtmctor  in  Geology.     May  26,  1903. 
William  Brackbtt  Snow,  Inatructor  in  Methods  of  Teacliing  French.     April 

87,  1903. 
Chablbb  Hinbk  Stkabnb,  Aselsuntin  English.     March  30,  1903. 
Joseph  Trdmbdll  Sticknet,  Inatractor  in  Greek.     March  33,  1903. 
Fredebic  Jbbdp   Stimbon,  Lecturer  on  Tendencies  of  American  Legislation. 

March  33,  1903. 
Hbnrt  Lbbot  Stone,  Assistant  in  Music.     March  30,  1903. 
Albbbt  Mobbt  Stdbtbvant,  Instructor  in  German.     March  30,  1903. 
Walter  Dana  Swan,  Instructor  in  Architecture.    March  30, 1903. 
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WALTBa  SsBLDON  TowBK,  AwlttMit  in  Phjiiognipby  uid  Heteorolog;.    Jniie  8, 

190S. 
JxNH  Wju>pkivl  Tupfeb,  InitTDCtor  in  English.     Marcli  30,  1903. 
PiKDBBicK  Jackhon  Tukneh,  LectoTer  on  Amerivftn  HLitor;.    Mtrcb  80, 1908. 
FKsnBRioE  Wabsem  Tubher,  Awiitont  in  Stiapwork.     Harcli  80,  1003, 
WiLUAM  Babbett  Updeqeaff,  AiBiMant  in  Medtanicftl  DraiTing.     Marcii  80, 

1903. 
BoBEBT  tALFSBi  Uttbr,  AiiiiUot  ill  Eoglifh.     Mvcb  80,  1903. 
Frakk  Db  Witt  WASBiiirBit,  AsraUnt  In  the  ATchitoctnrat  Libnuy.    March  30, 

1908. 
HBEMAHir  Jdliui  Wbbbb,  Anitin  Teaching  Felltnr  in  Geimui.     Jane  8,  1908. 
David   Hdttom   Wkbstbb,  Anitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  EconomicB.     Ma;  36, 

1903. 
KgnrmTn  Gkakt  TmBHAtn  Wbbbteb,  Inttrnctor  in  Engliah.    March  SO,  1908. 
BiNtAB  HiTiDEKOPBR  Wblls,  InttrDctoT  In  En^ith.    March  SO.  190S. 
BooBB  Clabx  Wills,  AidilMit  in  Phyrical  ChemiiUy.    March  80,  1903. 
Robebt  Maxihiuan  Ottonab  Wbutabr,  Instmctor  in  German.     March  30, 

1903. 
Stbphui   Ei>oab   Wbitieo,  Inttrnctor  in  Electrical  Engineering.     March  80, 

1903. 
Abthur  FianBK  WRiTTBit,  Anttin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Laognage*. 

March  80, 190S. 
Bbrtbl  Qliddkn  Willard,  Initrnctor  in  Elocndon.    April  27,  190S. 
Jambb  Jacob  Wolpb,  Anitin  Teaching  Fellow  In  Botany.    May  11,  1908. 
Habbt  Oscar   Wood,  AtsiMant  in   Hioeralogy  and  Petrography.    April  IT, 

1903. 
Jambs  -Hadohtom  Woods,  Initractor  in  the  Fhiloiophical  Systems  of  India. 

Jane  8,  1903. 
Cbe«tbk  Wbitkbt  WittoHT,  Aanslant  in  Economics.     March  80,  1903. 
Brvob  Wtmah,  Lectnier  on  Legal  Prindplea  Applied  to  Indnitrie*.    March  80, 

1908. 
BoEBRT  Meabbs  Ybbrbs,  Instmotor  in  Psychology.    March  30,  1903. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE   BOARD  OF  HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 

Jdne  28,  1908. 

BiCHABD  Cobb.  Lbwis  Jbbome  Johnson. 

Archibald  Cabt  Cooliinib,  Chablrb  Palache. 

Gkoboe  WASHiHOTOit  Ckam.  Chablbs  Pomeboi  Parebr. 

John  Hats  Gardiner.  Robert  DBConscr  Ward. 

Chablbs  Bdbtox  Gdlick.  James  Kblsbt  Whittemobk. 

John  Goddaed  Habt.  Robebt  Whbblbb  Willsor. 

Btbon  Sattbblbb  Hublbdt,  Dean.  Jat  Backus  Woodworth. 

CHAB^Es  Henbi  Core  ad  Wbioht. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

APPOIMTBD    JdNK    S9,     1908,    CHLEtS    OTHSRWIgE    ST4TBD. 

CoMTOKT  AvBir  Adams.  Fbahk  Lowbli.  Kbhhbdt. 

WiujAii  Ekhbht  Castlb.  Jamkh  Lkk  Lovk. 
EuGBn  Abbaham  Dablibo,  Sept.  29,  Abthdb  Oblo  Nobtob. 

1908.  Chablbs  Robebt  Sahobb. 

Joms  GoDDABD  Habt,  Sept.  39,  1908.  NArnARiBL  Sodtboatb  Skalbb,  Dtatt. 

Ira  Nblsoh  Hollis.  Hsinir  Llotd  Sntth. 

Bdwabd  Cbablbs  JsraBST.  Hbbbbbt  Lanofobd  Wabbbh. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 
JttBB  19,  1903. 
Haximb  BAgbbb.  Gbobob  Ltkab  Kittbbddb. 

William  Mobbu  Davib.  Abbott  Lawbbmcb  Lowbli.. 

Chablbb  LoBoro  JAOKaoH.  Obobqb  Foot  Moobx. 

Habs  Cabl  OtiHTflBB  voH  Jaobmahm.   Hdoo  HSbstbrbbbo. 
JoHH  Hbxbt  Wbiohv,  Dttm. 


[For  1902-03. 'i 

HOKACB   FOBBBS    BaKBB.      OctobCT  iT,   1909. 

Chablbi  Bbabdhlbt.    March  2,  1908,  for  the  remBlnder  of  the  academic  fear. 

Pbilip  GRBERLBAr  Cablbtok.     Octobei  IS,  1902. 

BoBBBT  Jackbob  Cbah.    JaooaiT  36,  1908. 

Fbbdbbio  Lodib  Fuchbb.    September  SG,  1903, 

Abdbbw  Mabbhall.     September  26,  1902. 

GvT  Mbbohib.     September  SG,  190S. 

Abthob  William  Btdbb.    SeptAinber  36,  1902. 

Clditom  Hombb  Scotbll.    Oi-tober  18,  1903. 

BooBB  Clark  Wblls.    October  ST,  1902. 

IFor  1903-04.} 

ApponrrsD  Sbptbhbbb  29,  1903,  cthlbm  othhrwme  statbd. 

Bird  Thomab  Baldwik.     June  23,    Ltmah  KBtrnBTB   Clabk.    June  38, 

1«0S.  1908. 

William  Lbhtbb  Barbbs.  William  Arnold  Colwell. 

Lthm  Stalbt  Bbalb.  Robebt  Jacbboh  Cbam. 

DwioflT  St.  Johb  Bobb.  Eabl  Clhmbbt  Datis.    Divinitjr  Hall, 

Edwabd  Bowditch,  Jr.     Jane  38,  Jnne  1,  1908. 

1908.  RooBB  EBKgt.     June  28,  1908. 

JoBBPB  Gardbbb  BRADLsr.  Bbbnabd  Capbh  Ewbb. 

Fbbdbbicx  Walton  Carpbhtbb.  Jambs  Alpbbd  Field.    JaaeSS,  1908. 
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Jambb  Adodstub  Obosob. 
Jambs  Waltbh  Goldthwait. 

S3,  I90S. 
Waswice  Gbebnb. 
cobbter  notrs  gbebmooah. 
Donald  Gbbod.    Jaoe  33,  19DS 
William  Geobge  Lee. 
Ajcsbbw  Mabbhall. 
Habold  Wbstoh  Mabon. 

OlLBBKT    SiMBALL   MBBH,  Jr. 


Gilbert  Hollahd  Montaoub. 
Jnne    CKAitLBB  Head  Ndttbb.    Jnne  38, 1908. 
Jahbb  Horace  Pattbn. 

ROBEBT  WtLLIAH  SaWTEB,  Jt.     JdIK  S8, 

19011. 
CLiNToif  Homes  Scovbll. 
Abtuitb  Hehst  Wbed.      JnneSS,  1903. 
RooBB  Clark  Wellb. 
Babbbtt  Wbhdbll,  Jr. 
Hbrrt  Aaron  Tbomans. 


membi;rs  of  the  board  of  examination  proctors. 


NOTBMBKB  10,  IMS. 


William  Lester  Babne*. 
Albbbt  Fbancib  Blakeblbb. 
DwiOHT  St.  John  Bobb. 
Fbbdbbic  Bokkbt,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fbancib  Calhanb. 
Frbdebic  Walton  Cabpektbb. 
Howard  Habtwob  Carroll. 
Ltmar  Kbnneth  Clarb. 
John  Felt  Cole. 

Al.DBlCH    DUBANT. 

G  1^0 BOG  Shannon  Forbes. 

CllABLEB     BdHUND    FrTBR. 

James  AuavsTtrs  Georoe. 
James  Walter  Goldthwait. 
Ltmar  Sawin  Hapoood. 
JoiCH  Pebham  Htlan. 
OoBDOH  Ireland. 
Charles  Julids  Eullmeh. 
Waldo  Gipford  Leland. 
Maubicb  Lawrence  McCarthy. 


Kkhneth  Lamartinb  Mark. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall. 
Jdnius  Lathbop  Meriam. 
Frbdbrio  William  Morrison. 
Chabi.bb  Read  Nitttbb. 
Jambs  Horacb  Patten. 
Amos  William  Pbtbbs. 
Fbbderick  William  Retmolds. 
Adodstus  Hunt  Sheabbb. 
Grant  Smith. 
Pbilii'  Sidney  Smith. 
Malcolm  Enos  Stick  key. 
William  £able  Still  well. 
Albert  Mobet  Stdbtbtant. 
Henrt  Smith  Thohpsok. 
RooEB  Clark  Wblls. 
Habrt  Oscar  Wood. 
Arihvb  Dickihboh  Wthan. 
Henrt  Aaroh  Y  bo  mans. 
Robert  M  barns  Tebkbs. 


DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

[Without  (imil  of  timt,  or  for  more  than  one  year.'] 
Jambb  Hardy  Rofeb,  Biusey  ProfeiBor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  Rnd  Intei^ 
pTetRtioD,  Marcli  30,  1908 ;  Deitcr  Li'ctiirer  on  Biblical  UterRtoie  from 
SepMmber  1,  1903.     September  29,  1903. 

],aw  school. 

[  Wilhoul  timii  of  time,  or  for  more  than  one  yc<ir.] 
Jambs  Babb  Ames,  Dane  ProfesBorof  Law.     Juiusry  36,  1903. 
JosBFB  Henry  Bbalb,  Jr.,  Bussej  PrafesEor  of  Law.     Mky  26,  I90S, 
Chables  Francis  Dorr  Bbldbn,  ABsislant  LibrariBU  of  the  Law  School  from 
September  1,  1902.    September  26,  1902. 
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Fkedebic  Loru  Fischbb,  SecKOiy  of  tbe  Faculty  of  Lav  from  September  1, 

190S.     September  36,  1»03. 
BnoBNB  Wambauoh,  Langdetl  Prafeisor  of  Lkw.     Mky  26,  1903. 
SuiDBL  WiLLision,  Weld  Profesaor  of  Law.     May  36,  1908. 
Broob  Wtmut,  AsEiBtant  Ftoleetor  of  Law  for  Htg  yean  from  September  1, 

1903.     April  18,  190S. 

IFor  1902-03.] 

RcPDS  William  Spbaoob,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  New  York  Practice  for  the  re- 
maioder  of  the  academic  year.     Januai;  12,  1908. 

{_fbr  1903-04.] 

Wallace  Bbbtt  Dohbam,  Lecturer  od  Eqniqr.     June  8,  1908. 
Fridikiok  Okebk,  Lecturer  on  Admiralty.    June  8,  1903. 
William  Rodmax  P>abodt,  Lecturer  od  Criminal  Law.     April  IS,  1908. 
Ez>A  BiPLBT  Thatbb,  LectOTer  on  MaeeachuBCtlB  Practice.     April  18,  1908. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
[  Witkout  limit  of  time,  or  for  mart  iktm  ont  year.] 

HsniT  PicKBBiNO  BowDiTCH,  Ocorgc  BiggiiMoa  Profesior  of   Phyiiology. 

December  29, 1903. 
Edwabd   HiCKLiHO   Bbadpobd,  FrofesMr  of  Orthopedic  Sorget?.     March  2, 

1903. 
Bbkbbbt  Lbslib  Bubbell,  ProfeHiur  of  Clinical  Snrgerj.     March  2,  190S. 
Waltbb  Bbadfobd  Canhon,  Aitistant  ProfsMor  of  Phyeiolog;  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1902.     November  34,  1902. 
Chablbs   Habkihgton,  Aiiiatant  ProfeRBor  of   Hygiene   for  fire  yean  from 

September  1,  1903.     June  1,  190S. 
JoBH  HiLDKXTH   McCoUiOM,  Auiatant  Profeaaor  of  Cont^oai  Diseases  for 

flTe  years  from  September  1,  1903.     March  9,  1903. 
Maitbicb  Howe  Biohakdbon,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  from  September  1, 

1903.     March  2,  1908, 

IFor  1902-03.] 

Gbobob  Sahcel  Aksden,  AsnBtant  in  Physiology.     December  39,  1902. 

Stltkiteb  Jddd  Bbach,  ABsislant  in  Physiology.     December  29,  1902. 

JoBtr  Nklhoh  Coolidoe,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  for  the  lecond  half- 
year.    January  26,  1903. 

Nathamibl  Walbs  Faxoh,  Assistaot  in  Physiology.     December  39,  1903. 

Samcbl  Stbbn  Maxweu.,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physiology.  September 
86,  1902. 

Thokab  Osdwai,  Assistant  in  Physiology.     December  29,  1903. 

Josbph  Hbbsbt  Pbait,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
October  18,  1902. 

WiLDBK  TiLBBTon,  Asilstant  in  Chemielry  for  the  second  half-year.  Jannary 
13,  1908. 

JosBFB  Deutsck  Weih,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     October  2T,  1903. 
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Sbabdbt  Wblls  Allbh,  AiiiitMit  in  Anatomy.    Jnue  8,  190S. 

Cabl  Looas  AL8BSRO,  AinaCuit  in  Fhynologic&l  ChemiiUy.     June  8,  1908. 

Obobob  Sherwin  Clabkb  Badcbb,  AMiiUat  in  tbe  Theory  and  Practice  (tf 
Phytic.     June  S,  1908. 

Fkamklih  Gbeenb  Balcs.  Aiiiatuit  in  Surgery.    June  8,  1908. 

Hbhbi  Hakkih  Acbbet  Beach,  Lecturer  on  Surgeiy.    June  S,  1908. 

NATHiinBL  Lbahdbb  Berbt,  Jr.,  AasiEUoC  in  BHCteriology.    Jnoe  8, 1908. 

John  Bapst  Blakb,  Initroctor  in  Surgery.     June  8,  1903. 

Blliott  Grat  Bbackktt,  Assi«tant  in  Orthopedici.     June  8,  1903. 

JoHF  hrwn  Bbbwhk,  Itwtmetorin  BiBUAogj  and  Embryology.     June  8,  1908. 

GsoBas  WABHiiraTOH  Wales  Bhewstee,  Auittant  in  Surgery.     June  8,  1908. 

Wn-LiAw  Allek  Bhookb,  AsBiatant  in  Surgpry.    June  8,  1908. 

Hbbbbbt  Bdthebford  Bbowh,  Anitin  Teaching  Fellov  In  ComparaliTe  Patb- 
ology.    June  33. 1908. 

BswABD  Mabbhau.  BDCKiMonAM,  Clinical  Instructor  In  Pediatric!.     Jdim  8, 
1903. 

Chablbs  Shohet  Butlbb,  Aiilptant  in  Anatomy.     June  8,  1908. 

RlCBAED  Clabxe  Cabot,  Initructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  8,  1908. 

Datid  Chbever,  ABUstant  in  Anatomy.     June  8,  1903. 

Hbitkt  Abbitht  Christiav,  Instructor  in  Pathology.     June  8,  1903. 

Bdmomd  Wkiobt  Claf,  Aeiigtant  in  Ophthalmology.     Jnue  8,  190S. 

Fabkab  Cobb,  AisiMant  in  Surgery.     June  8,  1903. 

Ebdbst  AiaoBT  Codhah,  Assiitant  in  Surgery.     Jnne  »,  1903. 

JOHir  Matthew  Coiisoi.lt,  AinalAnt  in  Chemiitry.     June  8,  1908. 

Alobbhoh  CooLinoB,  Jr.,  Clinical  Inttructor  in  Latyngology.    June  8,  1908. 

John  Nkuiob  Cooltdob,  Aiaiit&nt  in  CUnical  Meiiiclne.     Jnne  8,  1908. 

Fbbdekic  Jay  Cottoh,  AiaiHant  in  Surgery.     Jane  8,  1903. 

EnwABD  CowLEa,  Clinical  Initructor  in  Mental  Dieeaaea.    June  8,  1908. 

GEORaB  Abthur  Craigih,  Aaaialant  in  Pediatric*.     June  8,  1903. 

Le  Roi  GoDDABD  Ckandok,  Aaaiatant  in  Surgery.    June  8,  1908. 

EnoBNE  Ahthony  Cbockbtt,  AMlstant  in  Otology.    June  8,  190S. 

Elbbidob  Gbbbt  Cdtlbb,  Inatractor  in  the  Theory  and  Fracljce  of  Pliyaic. 

June  8,  1903. 
Joan  Danb,  Aaaiatant  in  Orthopedict.     June  8,  1908. 
LiNCuLH  DAVia,  InatmctoT  in  Anatomy.     June  8,  1908. 

Thomas  Ahobt  Db  Bloib,  Clinical  Inttruclor  in  Laryngology.     June  8,  1903. 
Frahcii  Pabsman  Dbnht,  Aaaiatant  in  BaL*teriology.     June  8,  1903. 
Jameb  Cbowlbt  I>okoohdr,  Aaaiatant  in  Hiatology.    Jnne  8,  1908. 
Samuel  Holhbb  Uuboih,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene.     June  8,  1903. 
Bdwin  Welles  Uwioht,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine.     June  8,  1908. 
John  Whebloce  Elliot,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  8,  1903. 
BoBBKT  Leonard  Ehebhom,  iDatructor  in  Phyaiological  Chemiatry.     June  8, 

1903. 
William  Robbt  Patten  Ehbrson,  Aeaiitant  in  Hiatology.     June  8,  1903. 
EtroBHB  Ellsworth  Evbbett,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,     June  8,  1903. 
John  Wooofobd  Fablow,  Clinical  Inatructor  In  Laiyngolt^.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
William  Edward  Faulkmbr,  Assistant  in  Surgery.     June  8,  1903. 
Elisha  Flaoo,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  8,  1908. 
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Lbo  Victor  Fbisdh AH   AsniUnt  in  Obrtetrici.     June  8,  1903. 

IiAKODOM  FBOTHiHOHiif,  AaetiD  Teubfug  Fellow  in  Bacteriology.    June  9^, 

1909. 
Qbokob  WiHHtMOTOti  Gat,  LectDKr  OH  Sorgerj.    June  8,  1903, 
JoBL  Bbhbbt  QoLDTBWAiT,  AiristMit  ID  Orthopedlci.    June  8,  190S. 
Cbablbs  M0HTR1VII.1.B  Gbbbh,  BecKUiy  of  the  Facolt;  of  Hedicioe.    June  8, 

1908. 
Robert  Battbt  OBBBHoroH,  AHiMBnC  in  Svrgerj.     Jue  8,  1908. 
Philip  HAiuoirD,  Attlittnt  in  Otology.    June  8,  1908. 
Ffttncii  Bishop  Habbihoton,  Lecturer  on  Sn^eiy.     June  8,  1808. 
Hbitbt  Hiu.  Haskbll,  Anlituit  in  OphtliKliitolaKy.     Jase  S,  1908. 
Qbobob  Hateh,  Inatmctar  in  Gyoaecology.     Jane  S,  1908. 
Hnrar  Fox  Hbwbs,  Initractor  in  Clinical  Cliemiatiy.     June  8,  190S. 
F&Amt  Albbbt  Hiooihb,  Initractor  in  Obitetrlci.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
HiBBBBT  WivsLOW  HiLL,  Itutmctor  in  Bacteriology.     Jnne  S,  1908. 
JoiHUA  Clapp  Hubbard,  AMl«tftnt  in  Surgery.    Jnne  8,  1908. 
BnwiN  Gvbbbtt  Jack,  Awittanl  in  Opbthalmology.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
Hbmbt  Jackson,  Initrnctor  in  ClinicBl  Medicine.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
Jamm  Habsh  Jackboh,  AHiitant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     Jnne  8,  1008. 
Daioiu.  Fibkb  JoNBi,  Auiitant  in  Snrgery.     Jone  8,  190S. 
Jambs  Osoab  Jobdah,  Assiitant  in  Materia  Hedica.    June  8,  1908. 
Elliott   Pkoctob   Joslik,  Aisiitant  in  Ute  Theory  and  Practice  of  Fhydu. 

Jnne  8,  1903. 
Pntup  CooMBB  Knapp,  Clinical  InstructoT  in  Diaeasei  of  the  Netvoat  Syalem. 

June  8,  1903. 
Hathabd  Ladd,  ABiiBtant  in  Pediatric!.     Jane  8,  1908. 

BnwABD  Biuret  Lake,  Clinical  Inatmctor  In  Mental  Diaeaies.    Jane  8,  1908. 
Fbbdbric  Tromab  Lewib,  lostractor  in  Histology  and  Embiyology.    Jnoe  6, 

1908. 
Edwin  Allbn  Lockb,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    Jnne  8, 1903. 
HowAitP  Adodstcs  Lothbop,  Initrnctor  in  Surgery.     Jnne  8,  1903. 
BoBBBT  Williamson  Lotett,  Asiiitant  in  Orthopedics.    Jnne  8,  1908. 
Fbbd  Batbb  Lohd,  AsBiBtant  in  Surgery.    June  8,  1903. 
Obobob  Bdboesb  Maobath,  AsaiBlant  in  Patiiology.     June  8,  1908. 
Hbnbt  Oblahuo  Marci,  Jr.,  AsgisUut  in  Atiatomy.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
Samuel  Stebn  Maxwell,  InatnicCor  in  Plijsiology.    June  8,  I90S. 
Sahubl  Jason  Mizteh,  Lectorer  on  Surgery.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
Gbobob  Howard  Monks,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  8,  1908. 
John  Lotett  Morse,  Instmctor  in  Pediatrics.    June  8,  1908. 
Habbis  1'ktton  Mosheb,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     Jnne  8,  1903. 
Jambs  Obeoobt  MvMroBD,  Instmctor  in  Snrgery.     Jnne  6,  1903. 
John  Cumxinob  Muhro,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    Jnne  8,  1903. 
Fbbd  Towslbt  Mobfhv,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     Jnne  8,  1903. 
Fbanklih    Spilman    Nbwbll,   Airistant    in   Obstetrics   and    in   Qynsecology. 

Jnne  8,  1903. 
Bdwabd  Hall  Nichols,  In«tmctor  in  Snrgical  Pathology.     June  S,  1908. 
Calttn  Oateb  Paoe,  ABsiftant  in  Bacteriology.     Jnne  8,  1903, 
Hebby  Joseph  Pebht,  Auiatant  in  Bacteriology.    June  8,  190S. 
Chablbb  Allek  Pobter,  Instructor  in  Surgery.     Jnne  8,  190S. 
Abhbb  Post,  Instructor  in  Syphilii.     June  8,  1903. 
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JoiBPH  Hersrv  pBATT.AMitUuit  in  the  Tbeorykod  Practice  of  Phytic.    June  8, 

1903. 
WiTi.uii  Hbbbkrt  Prescott,  AuiBtuit  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  8,  1908. 
Albxandeb  QcicKBNBOBS,  AiBiBluit  in  Ophthalmology.     Jane  8,  1908. 
Fbiitk  Lihdeh   Bichakdsoh,  Anitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Snrgeiy.     Jnne  S8, 

1908. 
Wtu.UM  Hbhht  Bobet,  Jr.,  Auiitant  in  Bacteriology.     Jane  8,  1908. 
Datid  Daniel  Scahnbli.,  At»iit«nt  in  AnaWmy.     Jnne  S,  190S. 
Fkbdbeioe  RoBBKTeoH  SiHB,  AHlitaiit  in  Pathology.     Jnne  8,  ISOS. 
Chablbs  Hortoh  Smitb,  Aiiiatant  in  Sjphilii.    June  8,  1903, 
WiLUAM  Hbhkt  Smith,  Auiitant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
Fbbd  Maurice  Spaldiho,  AuUtant  in  Ophthalmology,     Jane  8,  1908. 
Htlks  SrAimtBH,  iDitroctorin  Ophthalmology.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
AxTRDR  EiHOSBDBT  Stonb,  AfdHwit  in  the  Theory  and  PrftctJce  of  Phyric. 

Jnne  S,  1903. 
Maixx)lk  Storer,  Airirtant  in  Gynaecology.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
Howard  Townsbhd  Swain,  A^Btant  in  Obitetrica.     Jnne  6,  190S. 
Ewno  Tatlor,  Analln  Teaching  Fellow  in  HlJtology  and  Embiyology.     June 

38,  1903. 
Bdwabd  Wtlltb  TATI.OB,  laBtmctor  in  Neuropathology .    Jntte  8,  1908. 
Paul  Thobhdike,  Instractor  in  Oenilo-Urinary  Surgery.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
Bbhest  Bdwabd  Ttezbb,  Asiist&nt  in  Pathology.    Jane  8,  1903. 
Havricb  Padl  Octave  VB/DX-TraoDB,  InBtmctor  in  Pharmacolt^y.     June  8, 

1903. 
Hebhah  Frank  Viceebt,  Initruct«r  in  Clinical  Medicine.     Jane  8,  1908. 
BiCBABD  GooDwiH  Wadsworth,  ABBisttint  in  Anatomy.    June  8,  1903. 
Datid  Harold  Walkbb,  ABBiBtant  in  Hygiene.     June  8,  1903. 
Oeobgb  Lincoln   Walton,  Clinical   InstmctuT   In   DiaeMet  of  the   Nervoaa 

System.     Jane  8,  1908. 
Oboboe  AsTHnR  Watebmah,  Aeiiitant  in  Nenrology.     Jane  8,  190S. 
Fbakcib   Sedowick   Waibon,  Lectarer  on  Genito-Urinary  Surgery.     June  8, 

1908. 
Cbarlbb  Janbb  White,  InBtmctor  in  Dermatology.    Jane  8,  1908. 
Fbanbun  Wabbbn  Wbitb,  AiBlitant  In  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phytic. 

Jnne  8,  1903. 
GEORaE  Shattoce  Whitesidb,  AiaiitMit  in  Anatomy.    June  8,  1908. 
Cbarlbb  Fbancib  Withington,  Innmctor  in  ClinicBl  Medidne.    Jane  9, 1908. 
Jahbb  Homes  Wbioht,  instrnctor  in  Pathology.    June  8,  1908. 
Ebnbbt  Bovbm  Yotma,  Aeeittant  in  Gynaecology.     June  8,  1908. 


[For  1902-03.-\ 

OCTOBBB    13,    1902. 

Franklin  Dexteb.  William  Immbbrt  RicHASDeoH,  Dtait. 

Cbarlbb  Mohikatili.b  Orbbh.  Fbedbbick  Cbebtbr  Shattuck. 

Charles  Habbinoton.  John  Collins  Warbeh. 

Fbank  Bcbb  Mallobt.  William  Fibee  Whitnet. 

Edward  Sticknbt  Wood. 
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{^For  1903-04.^ 
JcMB  23,   1908. 
Waitkb  Bbadfobd  CiNVOii.  WiLLux  Lakbbrt  BicBiKDion,  Dtam. 

Chaklib  Momtkavillb  Grekr.  Fbedbrick  Chibvbr  Sbattucb. 

fh»ini.»«    HjL&KrnOTON.  JOKB    CoLLOTB    WaBBBB. 

FUHK   BlIXB   MaU^OST.  WlI.UAJt   Fl»BE   WntTKBT. 

Edward  Sticksbi  Wood. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 
[fl>r  1902-03.] 

JooM  WBU.BT  Bbtabrooeb,  ImtTiictor  in  OperatiTe  DentUtr]'  for  the  remunder 

of  the  academic  yc&r.     Match  30,  190S. 
Mbltillb  Forrbbt  Rooebb,  Inatrnctor  in  OperatiTe  Dentlitry.    Jbddbtj  19, 

1908. 

[For  1903-04.] 

Lawrence  Wills  Baebb,  Aitlttant  in  Orthodontja.     June  8,  1908. 
Ebwut  Cabtbb  Blaibdbu.,  Inttmctor  in  OperalJTe  Denditiy,     June  8,  1903. 
Fbbdebick  Bradlbt,  InBtrnetor  in  OperatdTe  DentiBtry.     June  8,  1808. 
Abhbb   Habrimah   St.  Claib   Chase,  ABBistaut  DemoDBtrator  of  Mechanical 

DentiBtiy.     June  8,  190S. 
Bbkebt  Howard  Chdtb,  Initniclor  in  Mechanical  Dentiitrj'.    June  8,  1(K)S. 
DwiOHi  MoBEB  Clapp,  CUiiica]  Lecturer  on  Operative  DentiBtr}'.    Jane  8, 1908. 
Habolp  DEWm  Cbobb,  Demoiutrator  of  Mechanical  DenUiti?.    Jane  8, 1903. 
Horace  Amob  Satis,  InsCrnctor  in  Operative  Dentiitry.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
DwioHT  Ward   Dickihiob,  AsiiBlant   DemonBtrator  of  Operative   DenliBtrj. 

June  8,  1903. 
JoHM  Dama  Dicriuhon,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     Jane  8, 

1908. 
Johb  Walkbr  Dickiitbok,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,     Jane  H,  1908. 
PoBBBBT  Greenwood  Eddt,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentiati;.     June  8,  1903. 
Abthdb  Warbbh  Bldbbd,  InBtrnetor  in  Mecluuucal  Dentistry.     June  8,  1903. 
Samubl  Tuttle  Elliott,  iDStructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  8,  1903. 
JoBK  Irtino  Eboaie,  Instmctor  in  Operative  Dentiatry.     June  8,  1^. 
JoBH  Weblef  Ebtabbookb,  iDitractor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  8, 1908. 
EDwiir   LiNWOoD   Farbihoton,   Inatrnctor  in   Operative   Dentistry.     June  8, 

1908. 
Jajibs  Adbtik  FtRFBT,  iDBtmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
Babbt  Lihwood  Obabt,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  8,  1903. 
Amos  Irtino  Hadlbt,  Instmctor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  8,  1908. 
Fbakcis  Hebbebt  Habmko,  Instmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  8,  1903. 
EfiNBBT  Jewbit  Hart,  Instmctor  in  Extracting  and  AnaeBthesia.    June  8,  1908. 
Thomas  Bbbhard  Hatdbb,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentiitry.     June  8,  1908. 
Elus  Proctob  HoLifBi,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentiitry.    June  8,  190S. 
Elbbidob  Dbcobmos  Kura,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  8,  1908. 
Mabqdis  T>  LiTtto,  InBtrnetor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  8,  1903. 
RoBBBT  JoBH  HcMebkik,  DemoMtrator  of  Operative  Dentistry.    Jnne  8,  1908. 
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Chablbb  WnriBBOP  HcPherrom,  loitrncUir  in  Operative  DentlBtr;,     Jnoe  B, 

1903. 
Elhbk  Jobbph  Mabston,  InBtmctoT  in  OperaUre  Dcnditi?.     June  6,  1908. 
Gbobob  Howakd  Mohks,  iDitmctor  in  Surfical  P&thology.     June  8,  1908. 
Lbslib  Rbbbbbt  N*rLORi  Initructor  in  OperatiTe  DentiBCrj'.     June  6,  1903. 
Harbt  Snow  Pabsons.  Initnictor  in  Mechanical  Dcntiitij.     June  8.  1903. 
JosBPH  ToTTKH  pAUL,  Instructor  in  OperatiTe  Dentistry.     Jnne  8,  190S. 
Chables  Ebhkst  Pereims,  Instmctor  in  Operative  Dentiatry.     Jnne  8,  1908. 
Cbablbs   William    Rodoekb,  Amigtant  in  Dental  Materia  Medlca.     Jnoe  B, 

1903. 
Melville  Fobbbbt  KooEaa,  Initractor  in  OperatJTe  DentJitT7.     June  8,  1903. 
Habbt  Bbhjahih  SnnMAN,  AsgiBtant  in  Oral  Snrgerj.     Jnne  8,  1903. 
HsHBV  Cabltoh  Smith,  Aieistant  in  Chemistcy.     Jane  3,  1903. 
Datip  Frbdebick  Spihnet,  Initractorin  Mechaoicol  Dentittr;.     Jane  8,  1903. 
William    Dahibl    S^uabedbcus,    Instructor  in   BztntcCiiig  and   Auaeitheita. 

June  8,  1903. 
WiLTBBD  Hablow  Stabratt,  ImtmctoT  in  Operatiru  Uentiatrj. ,  Jane  8,  1903. 
Abtudb  Hbhbt  Stoddabd,  Clinical  Lectnrer  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.    Jane  8, 

1903. 
Ezra  Fletcher  Tapt,  iDStrnetor  in  Operative  Dentlatr;.     June  8,  1903. 
Edward  Wtllti  Tailob,  Instrnclor  in  Nenrologj.     Jane  3,  1908. 
EvAH  Parkbr  Wbntwobth,  IniCmctor  in  Operative  Dentlitiy.     June  8,  1903. 
JCLics  Obobob  William  Wbrner,  Clinical  Inatmctor  in  Operative  Dentiatt;. 

Jane  8,  1903. 
RoBBBT  WfliTERiLL,  Initmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  8,  1908. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

June  28,  1908. 

WAI.DO  £lu8  Boardmah.  William  Pabeeb  Cookb. 

Chables  Alrekt  Brackbtt.  Thomas  Fillbbbowh. 

Edward  Cornelids  Brioos.  William  Babkbb  Hills. 

DWIOHT    MOBES    CLAPP.  WlLLIAM    HeNRT    POTTBR. 

EnoBKR  Hahbh  Smith,  Dean. 


BUS8EY    INSTITUTION, 
[fbr  tht  Cattadar   Ttar  1903.] 
John  Obobob  Jack,  Lectnrer  at  the  Arnold  Arboretnm.    April  13,  1908. 

[For  1903-04.] 

Frank  Thompson  Dillihoham,  AssislAnt  in  Chemistry.     April  87,  1903. 
John  Hamilton  Bobihbttb,  Assistant  in  Agriculture.     April  27,  1903. 
Charles   Stephen   SHAraHNEssr,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Sorveying. 
April  ST,  1908. 
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OBSERVATORY. 

IWilhovi  hmit  of  time,  or  for  more  than  one  year.} 

JoKM  ADcnsTiHB  DoMNB,  AMisUuit  St  the  Obtervstorr  ftom  September  1, 1902. 

NoTember  St,  IMS. 
OLTrsK  Clinton  Wbnubll,  Aeiiitant  FroteMor  of  Astronom;  for  five  yeua 
from  September  1,  1908. 

OTHER  APPOINTMENTS. 

[  Without  limit  of  titne,  or  for  more  than  one  year.} 

AiBiAHDEB  AoAHBiz,  Cbalmsii  of  the  Committee  on  the  Unirertitj  MoMiun 

from  September  1,  1903.     Deeember  29,  1902. 
RoBBBT  LbMotkb  Barbstt,  A»>ociste  of  the  UniTersit;?  Hiueiim  in  Qeography. 

December  1,  1902. 
Hbrbbbt   HiviLAND  FiBLD,  Aiiod&W  of  the  Unirenitj  Maaeam  in  Zoology. 

December  I,  1908. 
Edno  Frahcee,  Curator  of  the  Qermmnic  Mnieom.     October  18,  1902. 
Ardrbw  Orat  Wbkks,  Jr.,  Aisoelale  of  the  Unireni^  Mnienm  in  Zodlt^y. 

December  1,  1902. 
TaoMAt  ADOUBtns  Jaooas,  Jr.,  Kegent  from  September  1,  1903.    September 

29,1908. 

[ftr  1903-04.} 
Ltitv  Stalkt  Bbal*,  Aadltor  of  lUndftU  HtUl  Aisociation.     June  SS,  1908. 
Pranoib  Dohb,  Initmctor  In  GTmnaatici.     March  SO,  1903. 

PREACHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
Mat  2S,  1903. 
LniAK  Abbott.  Hbnrt  tah  Dtkb. 

FxAiroift  Brown.  William  Wallacb  Fbnh. 

FuiTD  Williams  Tomkinb. 


COHMITTEE   ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 

iFor  1902-03.} 

OotoBER  13,  1902. 

Faeutty  Membtrt, 

Iba  Nblson  HoLLii.  Horatio  Stbvbns  Whitb. 

[For  1903-04.} 
Mat  26,  1903. 
FaoHUff  Memben:  Graduate  Memhtre: 

Abram  Piatt  Axdbbw.  Korman  Williamb  Binoham,  Jr. 

Archibald  Cart  Cooudoe.  Epward  Hall  Nichols. 

Horatio  Stbtebb  WKres,  Thomas  Nblsoh  FRBsma. 
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TRUSTEES   OF  THE   MUSEUM  OF   FINE   AKTS. 

NoTEMBKB  24,  laoa. 

WnxiAM  SruRoia  Bioelow.  Arthub  Tsaot  Cabot. 

John  Tbmfi^maic  Coolidox,  Jr. 

TRUSTEES  OF   HARVARD  UNION. 
Octobbb  is,  1903. 
Robert  Baooh.  Iba  Nblsoit  Hollu. 

Sbptbmbbr  99,  1908. 
Jambs  Jackion  Storbow.  Wiluah  Boscor  Thatbb. 


ORDINARY  DEGREES   CONFERRED  IN   1899-190S. 


iRW.     i«oo.     uoi.     laca. 


Bachelon  of  AM 448      404      4ST      4SS      SI] 

Bkchelori  of  Art*  ont  of  conrte 2G 

Bachelon  of  Science 46 

BacheloTt  of  Science  oDt  of  coarte 11 

Bachelors  of  DiTinity 3 

BBcbelon  of  DiTioi^  out  of  conrae 0 

Bachelors  of  Lawi 109 

Bachelors  of  Lkwi  out  of  conrae S 

Bachelor*  of  Agricnltural  Science 0 

Doctors  of  Medicine 108 

Doctori  of  Medicine  ont  of  coune 1 

Doctors  of  Dental  Hedldne S6 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine  out  of  course  ...  1 

Doctors  of  Veterinaiy  Medicine S 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Hedidne  out  of  conrae    .  1 

Masters  of  Arts 118 

Masters  of  Arts  out  of  course 6 

Masters  of  Science 6 

Masters  of  Sdence  ont  of  conrae 0 

Doctors  of  ^llosophy SS 

Doctors  of  Science 1 


126       136      146 


180      116      ISO       109 


186       119       110       117 


Totals  . 


9S4     1031     1088     1126 


PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY  FOR  THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR  1902-03. 
Bulletin  ;  — 

Vol.  XXXVm.     Geological  Series.  Vol.  V. 

No.  7.     River  Terraoee  in  New  England.     By  W.  M.  Davis.     68  pp. 
October,  1903- 

No.  8.     Tlie  Foraminilera  and  other  Organisms  in  the  Raised  Reefs  of 
Fiji.     By  R.  L.  Sherlock.     19  pp.     March,  1903. 
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PUBLICATIONS.  323 

Vol.  XXXIX. 

Ho.  4.  niuatratJouH  of  Odonata:  Argia.  By  Hbrhann  A.  Haoen. 
With  a  List  and  Bibliography  of  the  Speeiea.     By  Philip  P.  Calvert. 

20  pp.     2  PiMea.     November,  1902. 

No.  5.     Crabs   from   the    Maldivo   Islands.      By   MARY  J.   Kathhun. 
18  pp.     1  Plate.     December,  1902. 
No.  6.     Birds  and   Mammals   from   Hondnnus.     By  Ol'TRau  Banus. 

21  pp.     July,  1903. 

No.  7.  tarbonUeroua  Fishes  from  the  Central  Western  States.  By 
C.  R.  Eahthas.     66  pp.     -i  Plates.     .July,  1903. 

Vol.  XL. 

No.  3.  Contributjons  from  the  2Soulogicat  Laboratory.  No.  135.  I'he 
Development  of  the  Definitive  Feather.  By  R.  M.  Stbon<i.  41  pp. 
9  Plates.     October,  1902. 

No.  4.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  1!I7.  The 
Here«llty  of  Sex.     By  W.  E.  Castle.     32  pp.     January,  1903. 

No.  5.  (.Vtntribntjons  from  the  Zoological  Lal>oratory.  No.  138.  The 
Optic  Chiasina  in  Teleosts  and  it-<  bearing  on  the  Asymmetry  of  the  HetoF' 
osanata  (Flatfishes).  By  (t.  EI.  Pakker.  24  pp.  1  Plate.  January, 
1903. 

No.  a.  Contributions  from  the  Zoiilogical  Laboratory.  No,  141. 
Poly^actylism  in  Man  and  Oie  Domestic  Animals,  with  especial  Keferenc'e 
to  Digital  Variations  in  Swine.  By  C.  W.  Pkentiss.  72  pp.  22  Plates. 
April.  190.-). 

Vol.  XLl. 

No.  I.  Birds  of  the  Cape  Region  of  Lower  California.  By  Wicliau 
Brewster.     242  pp.     I  Map.     September,  1902. 

Vol.  XLII.     Geological  Series,  Vol.  VI. 

No.  1.  An  Excursion  to  the  Plateau  Province  of  Utah  and  Ariiiona. 
By  W.  M.  Davis.     50  pp.     7  Plates.     June,  1903. 

No.  2.     The  Chemical  Composition  of  Limestones  from  upraised  Coi^U 
Islands,  with  Notes  on  their  Microscopical  Structures.     By  Ernest  W. 
Skeats.     76  pp.     June,  190;!. 
Memoirs :  — 

Vol.  XXVI. 

No.  4.  Reports  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  ExpediUon  to  tlie 
Tropical  Pacific,  1899-1900.  V.  Sharits'  Teeth  and  Cetacean  Itones. 
ByC.  R.  Eastman.     U  pp.     3  Plates.     June,  1903. 

Vol.  XXVIII. 

Reports  on  the  Scientific  Resnits  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Tropical  Pacific. 
1899-1900.    IV.  The  Coral  Reefs  of  the  Tropical  Pacific.    ByALEXASBBR 
Agassiz.     33,410  pp.     238  Plates.     February,  1903. 
Report:  — 

1901-02.     32  pp.     2  P1b»«s.     December,  1903. 
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APPENDIX. 


SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  MADE  FROM  UNRESTRICTED  IN- 
COME, AND  FROM  THE  UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 
CALLED  STOCK  ACCOUNT  AND  INSURANCE  AND 
GUARANTY  FUND,  BETWEEN  1826-27  AND  1902-03 
INCLUSIVE. 

AU  thtMt  paymenli  wert  inade  after  Atiguaf  SI,   1862,  exeept   920,687-20 

paid  on  lutounl  of  Dam  HaU  in  1834-35,  and  $25,419.17 

paid  on  accoani  of  Obtenatory  in  1852-53. 


Dane  Hall : 

1834-35  Original  uost, 

1N91-92  Alteratioiu, 

1899-1900  "    IfoT  HariarJ  Coopermive  Society), 

IS52-5S       Observatory,  in  eicess  of  aubscriptioni,      .    . 
1862-63       Appleton  Chapel,    ■'      "  " 

Rogers  Building —  GymnaiiDm  : 

1863-63  Coat  in  ezceBs  of  gift, 

1833-83  Token  for  College  naea,  scholarBhlp  eatab- 

liBhea, 

1901-02  Alterations  for  Germanit  Mnaeom,      ,   .   . 


1862-e8 
1873-76 
1891-93 

18SS-8il 
1B9Q-96 
1898-99 
1901-03 

1903-03 
1902-03 
lflfl9-70 
l«71-72 
1871-78 


fl0,667.20 
*,  173.23 

3,t4«-08  $17,88*.60 
36,419.17 
1,406.60 

$1,634.31 


3,180.60 
S99.04 

"  '  ...       1,666.00 

BojUton  Hall : 
Cost  in  excess  of  fands  and  gifu  available,   (10,790.72 

Alterations  in  excess  of  gifU 11,810.00 

"        Lecture  room  and  organic  labo- 
ratory,           8,806.50 

Gallery, 449.97 

"         Basement  laboratory,     ....       7,037.09 

970.14 

Southerly  extension, 36.33 

■'  "  "  6,206.39 

Furnishing        "  "  1.417.61 

Harvard  and  Massachasetts  Halls  remodelled, 
Holwonhy  Hati,  roof  raised  (estimated),   .   . 
Moving  Dane  Hull  and  the  Stevard's  (Bur- 
sar's) office,  ving  of  Wadsworth  House, 
on  account  of  the  building  of  MatthewB 

Hall, 

Former  Hospital  (Jarvis  Street), 

Stone  valks  in  the  College  Yard, (4,847.33 

Brick  and  stone  walks  in  the  College  Yard,  .       2.072.64 
Grading  Jarvis  Field,  Holmes  Field,  and  the 

Delta (6,174.94 

Grading  field  for  athletics  in  rear  of  Divini^ 

Hall, 964.93 

Amoant  carried  forward, %] 


47,612.66 
19,966.87 

3,000.00 
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SUNDRT    PAYMENTS. 
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Amonnt  bronghl  forward, $148,041.56 

Oore  Hsll : 
1875-78  BzlendoD  (excluding  intereM  daring  con- 

stracdon,  *6,098.71), $»9,012.68 

18111-95  Altcrationi.  eucki  and  readiiiK  room,  .    .   .     22,239.56 

1896-96  "  and  Tentilation, 1,808.06    112,*60,2e 

1876-77       Delta  feuce, 8,990.00 

1879-80      Chemical  engine,  given  to  City  of  Cambridge,  8,000.00 

Steam  plant,  ventilation,  plombing,  etc.,  etc., 
installation! ; 
1880-81  irniTcrBity»leai»plant,  plumbing,  etc.  (est,),  110,000.00 

1892-93  Plumbiog  (Hullis,  Stoughl«n,  Holworth;),        1,461.19 

1894-95  Heating  entries  (dormitoriee), 678.89 

1897-98  Shower  baths,  steam  plant  improvements,  .  955.44 

1898-99  "  "         "  "  "  10,894.66 

1898-99         YentilaUon 16,174.68 

1898-1900  "  17,286.21 

1899-1900      Steam  plant,  addition  (SeTer), ^,851.67      64,091.14 

1888-89      Phillips  Brooks  House,  tunnel  and  steam  con- 
nection   971.30 

Eipositions : 

1892-94  Chic^o,  World's  FMr, 111,856.04 

1894-96  Atlanta 1,228.85 

1899-1902       Fans, 1,008.14 

1900-08  Buffalo,      175.89      14,268  43 

1890-91       Cases  tor  Semitic  ooliettions, 8,000.00 

1893-94      Lady  Movlson  Scholarship  re-established,     .  5,000.00 

1894-98      Bepayments  to  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology,  .  29,760.00 

1895-96       Hemenwaj  Gymnasium,  asphalt  court,   .   .    .  4,882.86 

Club  House  (Jarvis  Street)  : 
1689-90          Moving  to  make  room  for  Carej  Bnilding,         985S.02 
1895-96  Alterations, 1,566.76        3,409.78 

University  Hall  i 

1896-96  Alterations, •869.96 

1896-97  "  5^8L16        6,841.10 

Bursar's  Office  —  Dane  Hall : 

1898-99  Installation »748.64 

1899-1900  "  1,167.69        1,906.83 

1900-01       Carpenter  shops,  alterations  and  additions,  .  1,404,78 
1900-01       Henry  C-  Warren  House,  moving  and  altera- 
tions,   -    ...    - 3,368.78 

1901-02      Moving  Nichols  Honse,  Kirkland  Street,    .   .  1,670.60 

1901-03      University  Mnseum,  extension,  furnishing,    .  5,882.98 

190S-OS      Telephone  exchange,  installation, 1,957.49 

1902-08      Moving  Brimmer  window,      1,000.00 

Department  debts  and  annual  deficits : 
1895-96          Lawrence  Seientilc  School,  debt,    ....   110,473.16 
1S96-I90S       School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  defldts,    .      88,753.66 
1901-08                "                  "            .    "           deht,     .    .     20,406.01      69,632.82 
Amonnt  carried  forward $476,429. 41 
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Amount  bronght  forwud, $47G,129.4I 

1894-95       ConMit  Hall,  conBtrnction,  from  the  income 

thereof G,096.&8 

1H94-95       Perkina  Hill,  coiutniction,  from  the  income 

thereof, 4,806.48 

1896-1908  SarreyR  and  plan 4,lSl.eO 

1S68-1903  Sewer  uWEsments, 5,416.87 

1868-1903  Sidewalk      "  3,367.00 

FoTcroft  Hoiue ; 
1899-1900      Changing  rear  extennon  (to  make  Uodenti' 

rooms), $1,236.84 

1901-02  Moving  to  make  room  for  New  Lect.  Hall,       8,366  83        3,601.67 

1900-01      Fogg  MuBeam,  payment  made  to  reitore  the 

William  Haye*  Fogg  Fond  to  »60,000,   .  8,829.91 

tG04,6T6.ST 


SUBPU:SKS   AND   DEFICITS,   1826-27   TO   1902-08. 

Itemi  marked  ■  were  carried  to  the  Inanrance  and  Ouaian^  Fond.     All  other 

itemi  were  carried  to.  the  Stock  Account. 
The  following  anrplnBCB,  which  are  entered  in  the  table,  were  appropriated  in  the 

yeafB  of  their  occurrence :  — 

For  alterationB  in  BoylBton  Hall :  — 

1873-78 »1,42*.61 

1873-74 4,686.31 

1874-76 4,199.18110,810.00 

For  alterationa  in  Gore  HaU,  1894-96 9S,S89.66 

For  payment,  in  part,  of  the  debt  of  the  School 

of  Veterinary  Medicine,  1901-02 10,391.11 

The  defidu  for  1876-76  and  1877-78  and  the  Burplna  for  1876-77  are  giren  ai 
they  occnired,  inatead  of  being  dealt  witb  throngh  a  BUBpenie  account,  ai 
■hown  in  the  Treasurer's  Annual  Stalementi. 

The  income  of  the  Stock  Account  for  each  of  the  yean  from  1887-88  to  1890-91, 
incluBive,  1893-94  and  1894-1896,  waa  added  to  the  capital,  bnt  wae  really 
BurpluB  income,  in  ao  far  u  It  exceeded  any  dcScit  for  ita  year,  which  waa 
mentioned  in  the  Treaaurer'a  Annaal  Statement.  In  thia  table,  thia  income 
IB  added  to  the  itated  torplna  of  ibi  year,  or  the  balance  thereof,  after  deduct' 
ing  the  atated  deficit,  ia  entered  ai  a  anrplua. 
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aUEPLlSES    AND    DEFICITS. 


SnrplBi. 

Drtclt 

T»r. 

Euiplue. 

Dolclt. 

(4,037.23 

Bro't  forward,  »117,270,92 

»86,089.38 

363.93 

1866-67  .    .   . 

2,818.33 

$9,710.74 

147, U 
4,438.39 

68.   . 
69  .    . 

70*  1 

1,877,13 

7,080.98 

f  10,000.00 
\    1,612.81 

92.94 

70    / 

2,484 .88 

71  .    . 

4,614,83 

877.70 

72 

11,444.80 

11,786.38 

78 

1,424.61 

7,277.81 

74 

4,686.81 

8,669.77 

75 

4,199.18 

i,646.S4 

76 

649.21 

3,366,64 

774.93 

77 
78 

714.49 

6,439.93 

4,976. :C 

6,333.06 

79 
80 

708.99 

9,657.27 

4,418.01 

81 

34,469,19 

7,115,68 

82 

14,738  64 

4,687, 4.'> 

83 

3,713,27 

345.77 

389.38 

84 
85 

1,963,43 

371.17 

334,16 

86 

3,999.46 

7.284.95 

87 

7,306.68 

806.68 

88 

7.387.60 

2,872.83 

89 

4,819.25 

6 

827,58 

90 

10.380.13 

3 
1 

1 
1 

862,49 
£03.18 
438,08 
677.80 

91 
92 
93 
94 

4,833.83 
3,723.08 

6,433.88 
25,181.86 

S 

204.90 

95 

26,648.95 

1,148.71 

96 

9,436.05 

3,733.87 

97 

18,370.28 

8,496.29 

98 

3,846.32 

6,650.42 

99 

45,348.96 

4,640.43 

1900    1 

(24,971.16 
1 11,698.36 

1,144.87 

1900*/ 

328.06 

01-    . 

2,347.91 

12,688.32 

02*    . 

10,291.11 

13,466,62 

03*    . 

40,403.07 

1117 

370.92 

»86,0S9.28 

S208,979.54  *332,620.29 
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HARVARD    DINING    ASSOCIATION. 

?   COST   PER   MAS    PER   WBEK, 


laoa. 

190!. 

n'-."" 

3eg.«.d 

1°^ 

Total  proTiiioni  (except  meat,  fiih,  snd  egge)     .   . 

!   tl.29 
.97* 

1        AS 

M.18 

.88 
,791 

Allotherezpeii8fs(eiccpt  meat,  flib,  Mia  eggt)  .   . 

.76 

Total  general  board  (except  meat,  flah,  and  eggs)  . 

LIB 

2.76i 
1.46 

Total  regular  board 

S.90 
.44 

4.204 
'.84 

4.24J 

Total  sverage  boaid 

»4,34 

UMi 

»4.e9i 

•  Special  >H«iil]oii  iboDld  b*  oOJtd  (a  tb«  fiwt  diM  tbia  locladei 
loercMe  of  «b«Bt  leu  cenK  per  nwn  per  week  to  lncre»M  walun' 
MluiH  Id  place  ot  llpi;  InplDdea  paj  of  IncreaKd  nnmtwr  oT  extn 

MEMORIAL    HALL. 

MONDAT,    NOTEHBER    16,    1903, 
Coupon!  to  be  naed  only  for  meat,  flih,  and  eggi,  m  Uiled  on  Menu  Cardi. 


BREAKFAST. 


Grape  Fmft,  half 7 

Pear8(3)    5 

Bsnanaa  (Z) 6 

Apples. 

Oatmeal.     Rolled  Wheat.     Forec. 

Cream S 

Comb  Honej 9 

Baked  Apples 6 


Bnckwheat  CikeB  and  Ma|de  Spup   5 

Scnunbled  Egga S 

Ijrer  and  Bacon 7 

Bacon 4 

Baked  Potatoes. 
Rolls.     Hnfflns. 
Tea.     Coffee.     Cocoa. 
Hot  Milk. 
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MEMORIAL    HALL. 


CoDaommi  Celery. 

Yeal    CntletB,    Breadiil,    Tomato 

Cold  Corned  Beef 6 

Baked  Potatoes.     Samp. 

Hulled  Com 5 


Comb  Honey 

U range  Marmalade     .   . 
Preserved  DamiOn. 

CookieB. 

Tea.    Coffee.    Cocoa. 

Hot  Milk. 


HnlUgalAwnj. 

Lettuce 5 

Celery 7 

Broiled  Sirloin  Steak II 

Roaat  Freah  Pork,  Apple  Sauce    .   .  10 

French  Pried  at>d  Maihed  Fotatoei. 

Oreen  Peaa, 

Boiled  Rice. 

Chocolate  Icecream.     Cake. 

Cheeae.     Crackers. 

Tea.    Coffee.    Cocoa. 

Blnepointt  on  half-thell,  dozen  .  .  90 


Blnepoints  on  half-ahell,  bait  .  .  . 
Fried  SmeltB,  Tartar  Sauce  .  .  .  . 
Broiled  Spring  Chicken,  half  .  .  . 
Fried  Frogs'  Legs 


Pear*,  each  . 


Grapes,  per  order   . 
Froxen  Padding  .    . 


SUMMER  SCHOOL   OF   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES. 

SUMMARY  OF   REGISTRATION.' 

BI    BEX. 


uoo. 

1901. 

!»«. 

1»0>. 

8a. 

■s 

Jl 

11 

■s 

II 

II 

11 

■3  . 

n 

■s  _ 

11 

Men 

Women 

ST4 
610 

36 
66 

2iB 
619 

32 

68 

375 
483 

37 
63 

473 
718 

■to 

60 

Total 

7M 

767 

787 

1,186 
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BY    DEPARTMENTS    OF 


Smakrit 

Greek 

English 

Speaking  Bitd  Reading  . 
German 

Spaniah 

Rassian 

History 

CiTil  Goveninient  .   .    . 

EcononiicE 

Payi'liology 

Education 

Theory  of  Desigii  .   .    . 


MntheinatirB 

Teaching  of  MathcmatJca 

Acironomy 

Surveying 

ShopM'ork 

rhyrice 

CliemistT^    ....... 

liocany 

Geology 

Geography 

Mineralogy 

rhyucol  EdDCation    .   .   . 
Total  Rboibtbations 

Duplicates 

Total  FxRBOtis     .... 


TABLE  I. 
Illness  Report.     Percentage  op  Sion-opps. 


College. 

SdentUc  Scbool. 

F»A«.c.^ 

lyr. 

2,^. 

Sxr. 

4yT. 

Sp. 

l,r. 

.^. 

»yr. 

4n. 

Sp. 

Lur 

and 

DiT, 

1900-01 

175 

210 

197 

160 

138 

172 

106 

76 

69 

74 

27 

4i; 

60 

1!)01-02 

163 

137 

132 

99 

103 

123 

186 

126 

74 

75 

20 

2fi 

B6 

iaa2-03 

184 

194 

171 

161 

74 

93 

106 

116 

69 

62 

18 

17 

iS 

jvGoogIc 


ILLNESS    REPORT. 


TABLE   II. 
Illness  Report,  1902^3. 


Diseuei. 

Appendicitis    .   .    .    . 

Bronchitis  .  .  .  . 
Cliieken-poK  .  .  .  . 
Colds  — unclMBified  . 
ConMipation    .    .    .    . 

Dentiatry 

Diarrboes 

I>iphtheria 

Eur,  oftlie 

Eye,  ot  the 

Gi-niTal  l>el)ilit.v  .  . 
Heflilac;lu' 

Jauiulicc 

La  fJri]ii>.' 

I-aryngilis 

Mcaflli'j 


J 

,... 

F«b. 

5 
18 

17 

6 
17 

2 

■■ 

3 

03 

-. 

147 

18 

4 

m 

20 

1 

14 

21 

1 

Itl 

* 

31 

W 

-1 

10 

BK 

:tr, 

49 

II 

a 

4 

2 

% 

1 
1 

1 

2 

198 

2 

(.,/ 

■'■' 

Neuralgia 

Oieniork 

2          4      Hj 

'] 

I'harj-iiiritis 

14 

» 

2;i 

RhpuniHtisni 

1  ,     4: 

148      9.'^!     52 


H'hoid I    .. 

Totals !  44  I 


'  tlllce  cuneiiltationii    . 


Total  numbrr  of  consultations 

Calls  oil  students  not  found  in  (not  Lni'lmlcil 
Other  cueea  not  Been  by  Che  Meclieal  Visitor 
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TABLK   III. 
Illness  Report  as  Related  to.  tub  different  Schools. 


College. 

SclendOe. 

i 

i 
1 

^ 

i'l 

1 

» 

' 

4 

8p. 

' 

3 

S 

Sp. 

I 

AppendicitiB     .   . 

Chicken-pox     ,    . 

Colds,  uDClMeiaed 
Conitipation    .    . 

CoTyia 

Dentistry  .   .    .   . 

Diphtheria    .    .   . 
Ew,  at  the  .    .   . 
Eye,  of  the  .   -  . 
General  Debility 
Headache.   .    .   . 
lodigeation  .    .   . 
lOBOiniiia  .   -    .   . 
JanDdice  .   .  .  . 
LaQrippe    .  .   . 
Larynptis    .    .   . 
MaUriB     .    .    .   . 
Mea«lea     .   .    .   . 
MiBL-ellaneoDB  .   . 

Mump. 

Neoral^a     .   .   ■ 

PertngsiB  .   .    .   . 
Pharyngitij  .    .   . 

Rheamatlam     .   . 
Scarlet  Fever  .   . 
Skin,  of  the  .   .   . 
Surgical    .   .    . 
TonBillitiB     .   . 
TubereulowB   .  . 
Typhoid    ,    .    .   . 

10 

1 
384 

7 
22 
27 
67 

4 
IG 
6H 
11 
34 
126 

4 

i 

ni 

7 
~9 
4 

I 
18 

9 

SO 

3 
14 
100 
82 
2 

7 
29 
2 

233 
6 
20 
20 

2 

S 
83 
12 
42 
121 

5 

87 
9 

107 

16 
15 

46 

8 
10 
65 

3 

9 
20 

149 
3 
17 
IG 

46 

9 
31 
12 
14 
65 
4 
8 
66 
2 
6 
1 
67 

7 

26 
2 

10 
2 
12 

74 
48 

1 
721 
420 
171 

4 
18 

121 

11 

8 
29 

3 
24 

12 
12 
61 
3 
5 
66 

6 

66 
3 
7 

18 

17 

2 

6 
69 
26 

2 
575 
381 
151 

1 
13 

3 

i 
8 
9 

7 

2 

1 
16 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

8 

90 
122 

2 
1 

!° 

6 

1 
9 

1 

3 
2 
14 

I 

14 

1 

7 

1 
10 

1 

3 

7 
3 

127 
186 
93 

1 
3 

40 

4 
11 

9 
6 
9 
16 

4 

18 

6 

I 

2 

2 

1 
6 

4 

160 
151 
lOG 

2 

23 

1 
4 
I 
4 

1 
6 
2 
6 

» 

2 

9 

6 

6 

I 

1 
7 
6 

1 

..' 

14 

1 

3 

2 
5 
3 
G 
8 

■■ 
12 

4 

8 

2 
6 

6 

8 

:: 

1 

3 
2 

1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
13 
1 

13 

1 
11 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

8 
10 
B 

83 
640 
18 

- 

1 

2 

1 
2 

7 

36 
114 

7 
88G 
IS 
82 

80 
240 

46 
228 

70 
137 
433 

19 

.i2 

33 

86 

7 

390 

13 

56 

57 

3 

168 

7 

41 

7 

61 

877 

801 

S 

6 

Totals    .   .    .   . 
Ko.  of  StodenM. 

%0f  "SigD-offl' 

;1I17 

1 

60H 
184 

1120 
678 
194 

96 
83 
116 

65    74 
94  120 
G9    62 

55 

37 
23 

4298 
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AcademifB,  recordi  of  cuididBlet  for  admiBgion  froni 14 

Agsisiz,  E1izftb«th  Cai7,  resignMioD  of 86,  3H 

Agaesiz  House 86,  303 

Appointment  Committee 48 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology 33 

Arkold  Arborbtum 38,  280 

Publications 331 

Arts  and  Sciences,  Facdltt  of.  Dean's  report 6S 

Appointments 806 

Committees 7 

Connea  of  inetrnclaoD 13,  G6 

Coanei  of  instmctdon,  nnmberingof US 

Salaries 48 

Summer  coursea 17,  88 

Astocifttion  of  Americttn  TJniTerntiei 160 

Athletic  Sports 40 

Foot-ball      U6 

Namben  engaged  in  tbe  vaiioDB  sporta 116 

Committee  on  the  Begnlatloti  of 116,321 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  degree  of,  in  Oradnsle  School 98,  108,  161 

Three  years' residence  of  candidates  for 11,13 

Bermuda  Biological  Laboratory      33,  266 

Botanic  Garden S8,  236 

Cuban  Experiment  Station 229 

Botanical  Museum 28,  BS8 

Briggs,  Le  Baron  Russell,  elected  President  of  Radcliffe  College  ...     36,  804 

Buisey  Estate S5 

Bnsssr  Inbtitdtion,  Dean's  report 25, 197 

Appointments 320 

Chemistry,  additions  to  teaching  staff  in 28 

Chekical  LABORATomr,  Report  on 28,  288 

Hill,  H.  B.,  death  of 6,  283 

New  Lnboratory 234 

Knmber  of  students  in  laboratory  conrses 2S6 

Publications 337 

CoUegc  Entntnce  Examination  Board 13,  90 

Compuative  Medicine,  instruction  in 25 

Counterpoint,  admission  examination  in 13,  90 

Cryptogamic  Herbarium 38 

Death-rate  of  the  Unlveni^ 6 

Deaths 5,  333,  286,  286,  306 

Deficitt,  1826-1903 836 

Degrees  conferred,  1899-1908 332 

Dental  Scbool,  Dean's  report 34,  193 

AdministratiTe  Board 320 

Admission  requirements 24 

Appointments 318 

Cbarilmble  service 24,  196 
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—  Concluded. 


Deficit 196 

Kndowmtnt  needed 21,  196 

HoDte  of  the  Oirad  Samftrilui,  lervice  at 195 

InfiTDiai? 194 

Mechanical  Deatiatrf I9S 

DperatiTe  Department 194 

HegiBtration  itadMici 198" 

Dexler,  Franklin,  reBignation  of 6 

Divinity  Hall 19,  156 

DiviNiTi  School,  Dean'B  report 19,  IM 

Appointment! 314 

Colleges  and  seminarieB  whence  BtndentB  came 168 

Common-Koom  in  DiTinilf  Hall 16S 

ranrses  of  iostnictjon  In  1908-08 15B 

DiBsaligfactaon  with  BacbeloKB  degree  In  DivinjQ' Bl 

DiBtribntiun  of  electiTea  in  different  departmenta 164 

Divini^  studenti  taking  courBes  in  Arts  and  Sdence 16C 

Harvard  College,  relationB  with 19,  Isn 

Library 16! 

l.ilirary  building 183 

Non-Divinity  BtudentB  taking  Divinity  School  conraeB 156 

Kegiatratloa  BtatisticB 157 

Itclationt  with  Graduate  School 19,  165 


StudcntB  who  have  already  begDD  profeBflionaJ  life 167 

Summer  School  of  Theology 158 

Teaching  staff 164 

Draper,  F.  W.,  rcBignallon  of 7 

Ehqineekinu,  Divibioh  of S9,  S48 

Engineering  Journal 843 

EXAHINATIOH    pROCTORB,    BoABD    OF 314 

Finances 4<j 

Final  Honors 10 

Fooo  Art  Mubedm,  Director's  report 84,  998 

Enlargement  of  building  needed S5,  896 

RelatJODB  with  Semitic  and  Germanic  muBeoms 86,  896 

Forestry 16,  36,  118 

GEOLour  AKp  Geoorapht,  Dbpaktmbmt  op,  Cbairman't  report ...      32,  863 

Gardner  Collection 278 

Publications 874 

Summer  courses 868 

Geruamc  Mubkuh,  Curator's  report 36,  897 

Relations  with  Fogg  MoBenm      36 

OifM   .    .    .    162,  166,  171,  196,  808,  304,  882,  338,  238,  369,  361,  272,  376,  888, 

298,  297,  298,  302 

Gkapuate  School,  Dean's  report 17,  118 

Administrative  Board 813 

Age  of  stndenta 18,  139 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  degree  of 161 

Birthplaces  of  students 181 

Colleges  and  Unlvernlies  whence  students  came 134,130 

Degrees ISS 

DoctorB  of  Philosophy,  1903 136 

FellowBhipB  and  suholarahips 140,  148 
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Iiutroctorthipt,  Teaching  FellowahipB,  tu)d  Aswitantihlpt  ..... 

Foiwble  exteiuion  of  its  Berrice  to  (he  commDiiity 

Mailer  of  Arti,  degree  of , 

Migratioi]  of  stndeiiU 

New  Dune  needed  for 

Number  and  clajiiflcadon  of  itndenU 

Percentage  of  Bachelor's  degrees  of  different  kinds 

Percentage  of  EtudentB  fresh  from  college 

Percentage  of  stodenU  from  other  collegee 

PercenUge  of  atndentt  in  tbeir  flrat  and  following  yean 

Besidences  of  stadents 

Resident  students  doing  full  work 

Reaort  to  the  different  tnbjecte  of  ttad> 

Okat  Hbrbauum,  Corator'i  report 28,  238 

Accessions 8S9 

Billings  Faod      323 

Pnblicatioui SSS 

HARMOKr,  «dmiMion  examination  in IS,  90 

Haktabd  CoLLBoa,  Dean's  report 98 

AdministratiTe  Board 107,  813 

Admi««ion  ezaminatiDn  slatietiCB 101 

Admission  examinations,  three-part  divieion  of 107 

DisdpUne 107 

l/oaaea  and  gains  of  cUsses      18,  99 

Number  laldng  degee  of  A.B.  within  three  yeart 98 

Keeijnents  of  degree  not  registered  in  Senior  Clats 96 

Regiatradon  stadstici 96 

Relations  with  Lawrencu  Scientific  School 16,  16,  100 

Scholarships 16,  109 

Three-year  etndenla  in  Qninqaeiinial  Catalogue II,  96 

Harvard  CoriPBBATiTE  Sociktt 89 

Kartakd  Dikinq  ABSOCiArion,  coat  of  board SSS 

Meal  carda 828,  S39 

New  method  of  adminiatnrtion 37 

Harvard  Psychological  Stndie S9,  StS 

Harvard  Travellers  Clob 88,  270 

Habvakd  Union 89 

Tnutees  of 822 

Haven,  George,  death  of 5 

Hill,  H.  B.,  death  of 6,  233 

Hollis,  [.  N 41 

Hoaora  in  Harvard  College      92 

Honors  in  Literature 91 

Illness  statistica 43,  830-333 

Improvement  to  gronnds,  buildings  and  equipment 63,  S34 

Inaorance  and  Qnaranty  Fund 60,  834 

Jevfehsom  Physical  Labobatobt,  Director's  report 88,  939 

Additional  equipment  needed 241 

Number  of  students  in  courses 289 

Publications 241 

Underground  laboratory  needed 240 

L.iw  School,  Dean's  report 30,  164 

AppolnUnenta 814 

Austin  Hall  outgrown 16fl 

Courses  of  instruction 16R 

Diaiadafiuitlon  with  the  Bacbelor'a  degree  In  Law 31,168 
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Law  School.  —  Concluded. 

GifU  to  the  Law  Libruy 166 

Growth  of 20 

RFgiitntJOQ  BtadMicB 164 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Dean's  repon 16,  HI 

Adminiatrative  Board S18 

Ad  mi  Baion  require  meats 16,  113 

DiBcipline 11* 

Hiu-Tard  College,  CrauBfer  of  Btadenu  to  and  from IS,  16,  118 

Rpgistralioa  BtatiBtioB Ill 

Lfcture  courees 96 

LiBRART,  Librarian's  report Bd,  198 

AccasioDB 203 

AdmiBsion  to  the  book-stack ill 

Archives 221 

Catalogue  Dopartment 21T 

CongreBB,  Library  of ,  catalogue  cards  from '.  218 

"DeacriptiTe  and  Historical  NoteB" SOS 

Endowment 200 

Exchange* 213 

Financial  condition 220 

GiflB 204,  210 

Gore  Hall,  retention  of 27 

Harvard  Collection 221 

■■Lire"  and  "dead "books 301 

Loss  of  books il7 

Need  of  a  new  building,  and  endowraent 2S,  198 

O pun  collections 311 

Ordering  Department 219 

Reserved  books  loaned  over  Sunda7 31! 

Shelf  I>epanment 214 

Storage  of  books 316 

Sunday  use  of  reading-room 313 

Use  uf  books  in  College  Library 210 

Visiting  Committee's  report 19S 

Lincoln,  Arthur,  death  of S 

Master  of  \rU,  degree  of,  requirements  for 13,  92,  160 

Mbdical  School,  Dean's  report 21,171 

Administratire  Board 318 

Anatomy 171 

Appoiutmeots     316 

Baacriology 174 

Building 171 

"Block  system"  of  iDBtrncdon 28 

Chemistry 176 

Cuiuparative  Pathology 179 

Courses  of  Instruction 186 

Dermatology 184 

Dormitory,  needed  for 23 

Elective  fourth-year  conrses 23 

Final  ExtuninatioD  slatisticB 189 

Finances 21 

Graduate  Btndents 192 

Histology  and  Embryology 173 

Hygiene 1S3 
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HevTology 184 

\i>w  buildinfn  for 81 

I'UhoIo^v 176 

Ph/Mology 173 

Pabtiraliont 172-183 

Refrietration  MatistJci 18B 

Scbolantiipa 185 

Rmsll-poi  iureBtigationi SS 

Sargerj- 179 

MedicAl  .School  rnderUking 9S,  4S 

Medicine,  Paculti  or,  Bfan's  report 169 

Heinoml  Hall.    See  HarTArd  Dining  Asaociation. 

HlNBBALOUICAL    MuSKDH    AND    LABORATOBISS   OP    MlVBRALOOt    AND    FET- 

R0OEAP[!T,  Curator's  report 376 

PoblicalioHB 277 

Hi'HEUM  OF  CoMPARATiTB  ZoSloqt,  Keeper's  report 30,  259 

UbTtry 31,  261 

Pubiications 91,  261,  3S2 

Hdbeum  of  Fine  Akts,  Tkobtebs  or 32S 

MaaeumB,  expeodttnres  for 16 

Hasic,  admiaaiun  examination  in 12,  90 

New  Lictnre  Hall 48 

Observatory,  DirectofB  report 30,  249 

Appointmenla      3S1 

Arequipa  Btution 264 

Blae  Hill  M(?tcoralogical  Obiervalory 2S5 

Boyden  Department 3S4 

Bruce  photographic  telescope 2G4 

Carnegie  Inttitution 249 

Dnper  Memorial SS8 

Eaat  Equatorial 250 

Librar; ' .    .   .    2SB 

Meridian  Circle 261 

OpportuniticB  for  immediate  ezpenditnTe      260 

Photographic  negBtiveg,  sale  of 267 

Publications 256 

Telegraphic  annonnoementa 266 

Ti'elTe-inch  Meridian  Photometer 262 

Paymenta  from  nnreBtrict«d  income  from  Stock  Acconnt  and  from  InBurance 

and  Guaranty  Fund,  1826-1903 ■    .    .     G2,  326 

PeABOIiT   MUBRI'II    or   AmBBICAX   AbCHAHOLOOT    and   BrBMOLOOT, 

Corator'i  report 38,  278 

Certain  running  eipenseB  aBsamed  by  the  College S3,  286 

Collection!  depoBited  by  neighboring  inetitiitioaB 279 

PhjaicB,  addition!  to  teaching  itafF  in 28 

Porter,  C.  B.,  reaignation  of 7 

Preachers  to  the  L'niverBily      321 

Preparatory  Schools,  recordi  of  candidates  for  admlBsions  from 14 

Proctor* 313 

Pbtcbolooical  Labobatobv,  Report  on 29,  245 

Emerson  Hall 248 

Harvard  Psychological  Studies    ....'. 245 

Public  Schools,  records  of  candidates  for  admissioD  from 14 

RADCLirrs  Colleoe,  Dean's  report 88,  301 

Admission  examination  si 
AgasBiz  Hoiuc    .  , 
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Radcliffe  Coluege.  —  Conclnded. 

Bertram  Hull 302 

ronreeB  in  HarraTd  University  U^n  by  Badcliffe  Btadenti SOS 

Endowment  needed 37,  30+ 

Graduate  Student! 308 

RegiBtredon  RMiatics 301 

Working- library  needed 30* 

Resignationi SOS 

Redring  AUoirance  Fund 16 

RockefeUer,  John  D 23 

RDBEell,  Frank,  death  of !8« 

Scholarfhipe 16,  109,  140,  US 

Scudder,  Samuel  H.,  gift  from 31 

Semitic  MnaBtTK,  Curator's  report M,  *e,  288 

Krploring  expedidons 34,  291 

Opening  eierciBPB 288 

ReladouB  with  Fogg  MuBenm 3C 

"Sign-off"  biankB 42 

Squam  Lake,  Engineering  Camp  at 29 

Stadinm 41,  117 

Sdllman  Inflrmary 42,  48,  114 

Stock  Account 60,  324 

SUHMBR   CODBSKS    IN    AbTS    AND   SciBHCES 17,  83,  268 

RegistntioD  (tatiitici 329,  330 

Snrpluiei  and  Deficit*,  1826-1908 52,  326 

Tabular  Viev,  dlBcuiaion  of 8 

Three  years' reaidence  for  A. B H 

University,  College  and  Librai;  Account 48 

Veterioary  School  account      48 

WadBworth,  O.  F,,  rengnadon  of 7 

WilBon,  H.  B.,  death  of 286 

ZoOloqicai.  LABomATORY,  DirecMr'a  report 32,  268 

Aquaria 88,  266 

Bermuda  itation 32, 266 

Number  of  studentB  in  connei 263 

PubllcadonB 267 

Zoology,  Iiutmction  in 81 
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TKEASUEER'S  STATEMENT 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THE   BOAKD  OF  OvERSEEBS   OF  HaBTABD   COLLSaX  J  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Statement 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 
July  31, 1903,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows :  — 

UMTVERSITY.  jiS^^.       inmrne. 

George  B.  Dorr, 

UniTenitr  Honws  and  Luidi •115,966.66    t5,044.6S 

OeoTge  Draper, 

UniTenltr  Boruee  tutd  Land*, i&,U»M         679.18 

John  Oowdin, 

Beal  Bftate,  H^muket  Square,  Boaton,  ....  18,000.00  1,699.69 
John  C.  Orar, 

UniTenitj  Houms  and  Laudi 86,000.00      1,067.66 

Walter  Haatinga, 

Real  Eitate,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,  ....  30,000.00  1,118.48 
Insurance  and  Gnarant;, 

UniTcnlty  H0Dse>  and  Land 87,88ff.SS      G,7G4.86 

R«al  Estate,  Lncaa  St.,  Boaton, 4,000.00 

Joseph  Iiee, 

UniTersit;  Hontes  and  Land*, 10,000.00         486.02 

Frouoia  E.  Parker, 

UniTersitj  Honsea  and  Lands 118,817.44      4,961.84 

Hary  B.  Bearle  Fond, 

10  ibarei  American  Bxpreaa  Co.(8old  daring  year),  60.00 

Eenrr  ViUard  (part), 

UniTenitj  Honaet  and  Landt, 16,209.81 

Wmiam  7.  Weld, 

Unlverdtr  Hooaea  and  Land 100,OOOJ)0      4,860.24 

COLLEGE. 
T.  Jeffbrson  Ooolidge,  for  Beaearch  in  Phjiict, 

636  iharea  MaiaachiuetU  Electric  Companiee,  pref .,  67,SO0.OO  2,600.00 
Eaton  Prof«iKirahip  of  the  Science  of  GoTemment, 

Mortgage!  on  real  etUte  In  Nev  Tork  Cl^,    .   .    .         84,000.00         700.00 
AmovnU  carried  forward, »706,887.0t  $26,406.66 
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AmoDntB  bronf^t  forward $708,687.04  (28,406.68 

Cbarlea  Eliot  Norton  Fellovship, 

$15,000  Nortbeni  Fkciflc-Grest  Northern  Joint  4'i 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  colUteral]  of  1921, 14,100.00        600.00 

Gtoorge  Foster  Feabody  Scholardiip, 

$6,000  Uexlcui  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Itt  H.,  S.  F.  fi'i 

of  1926, 4,800.00         IBO.OO 

Fennoyer  ScboUrahlpa  (put), 

Fenno;erAnntiit7inBDgiuid(MlddiiiiiiB;eu),  S1J9 

Jonathan  Fhllllps'a  Gift, 

910,000  Cit7  of  BoitoD  6i't  of  1930, 10,000.00         860.00 

Frofetaorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 

Policy  of  Mau,  Hoapital  Life  Iniurance  Co.,    .   .  6,000.00         200.00 

$16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  NortlierD  Joint  4'b 

(C.  B.  £  Q.  coUateral)  of  1931, 1S,681.86         6*0.00 

ScholaraMp  of  the  Claas  Of  1883, 

$5,000  Brookline  Gai  Light  Co,  Oenl  M.  G's  of  1913,  5,000.00         260.00 

Dnnlap  Smith  Scholarship, 

$6,000  Metropolitan  Weit  Side  Elevated  &.  R.  Ex- 

teneion  M.  4's  of  1938, ,  4,700.00 

Stonghton  Scholarahip  (part). 

Real  Estate  in  Dorcheater, 1,294.80 

Wales  ProfeBBorahip  of  Sanakrit, 

Real  Estate,  Cornhill,  BostOD 40,000.00         S67.46 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

W&rd's  (Bumkin)  liland,  Boston  Harbor,   .   .   .  l.OO 

David  Ames  Wells  (part), 

$1,000  The  Electric  Corporation  7'a  of  1992  (boH 

dnrioB  year), 86.00 

Beal  Estate  in  Brooklyn,  Xew  York, 3,600.00 

11  ihareB  WaltorA.Wood  M.&B.UachlneCo.,    .  660.00 

Haiy  Ii.  Whitney  Scholarship, 

$1,300  Ci^  of  Laramie  10-80  6'b  (told  dnringyear),  89.00 

Eiecntor  of  C.  !•.  B.  Whitney's  will,  interett 
on  a  loan,  which  baa  not  been  tranaferred,  .   .   .  87.00 

LIBRABT. 
lohabod  Tuoker  (part), 

Policy  of  Masi.Hoajdtal  Life  Inannuice  Co.,  .   .   .  6,000.00         SOO.OO 

LAW   SCHOOL. 
James  Barr  Ames  Prize  (part), 

Peraonal  Note 2,SOO.O0         lOB.OO 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 
Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part), 

40,000  Northern  Paciflc-Oreat  Northern  Joint  4'a 

(C.B.  &Q.  collateral)  of  1921, se,S8£,00      1,600.00 

Beal  Estate  in  Boston, 23,500.00         368.29 

Beal  Batata  In  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,    ....         10,000.00 

Amonnta  carried  forward, $877,049.19  $83,346.64 
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AmoanU  brought  forward, (8T7,049.1»(88,246.S( 

George  C.  Sliattuok  (pan), 

93o,000  Kaaaas  City,  Fort  Scott  £  Memphu  R.  R. 
Com.  M.  «'■  of  1938  ($203.70  dedncted  from  in- 
come for  (inkjiig  preminin) ,    80,091.60      1,B96.S0 

OBSEBVATOBT. 

AdrancemeDt  of  Anronomicsl  Sdence  (1902)  (p«rt), 

15  iham  Cftlnmel  &  Hecl&  Hining  Co., 9,000.00         876.00 

«3,000  Uoitgage  Note, 8,000.00         180.00 

5,000  Northern  Fmciac-GreU  Northern  Joint  t'a 
(C.  B.  &  Q.  collueral)  ot  1931, 4,800.00        200.00 

PBABODY   MUSEUM   OP  AMBBICAH   ABCHAEOLOGT 
AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Feabodr  Building  (part).     '\«fi4,000KuiMU&Mi*-^  11,G13.T2  629.82 

Peabody  ColleotlOtl(pan),  >    lonri  R.R.  IrtM.G't^   19,218.M  l,0S8.8t 

Peabody  Professor  (part),  )     of  1922,                        (.19,218.64  1,088.84 
Thaw  (part)  (18.48  deducted  from  income  for  finking 
premiom) , 

•20,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  lit  H.  Sl'i  of  1940,         20,SlS.fi8  691.ia 

SPECIAL   FUNDS. 
Biusey  Truit, 

RealEiUte, 892,710.13    16,796.42 

Bobert  Tronp  Paine  (accamnlating)  (tl74.77  de- 
dvcted  from  income  for  sinking  premiums) , 

(38,000  Massachusetts  81'B  of  1913, 39,619.88      1,186.26 

6,000  "  "         1916, 6,271.10         154.15 

3,000  "  <■         1938, 8,316.26  96.88 

Fund  of  the  Claas  of  1S34, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   ,  1,000.00  40.00 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

PoUcy  of  Mass.  Hospital  IJfe  Insurance  Co 6,600.00         260.00 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1863. 

Policy  of  Man.  HoBpilal  Life  InsDiance  Co.,  .   .   .  8,726.00         149.00 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  Bequest  (part). 

Real  Esute  in  Chelsea, 410.00 

CalTin  and  Iiuoy  Ellis  Aid  (part). 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 22,600.00         862.28 

Price  Oreenleaf.    ((916.63  deducted  from  Income 
for  sinking  premiums.)      The  total  amount  of 
this  Fund  is  (788,866.31,  wliich  is  iuTested  as 
f oUovB ;  — 
$I2,200RutlandB.B.6'iof  1902(paidduring7ear),  284.68 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4's  of  1922,  2,830.00         120.00 

BSOahareeNorlhemR.  B.  (N.  H.), 39,290.00      1,710.00 

817      "      Boston  ft  M^ne  R.  R 48,724.00      2,219.00 

Amonnto  carried  forward, $1,550,061.78  $61,09J(.97 
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Amonnu  bronght  forward, fl,6S0,0ei.7S  $61,095.97 

Price  Qreenloaf  (^continued) . 

860  ihareB  Boiton  &  Lowell  R.  R 46,800.00  S,880.00 

887      "      Fitcbbnrg  B.  K.,  preferred, 82,806.87  1,185.00 

856      "      OH  Colony   "          63,190.00  8,486.00 

SS      ><      N.T.  Central  AHndBooRiTer  It.  R.,   .           8,636.00  116.00 

68      "      Wen  End  Street  Sulw^,  prefened,   .           1,805.66  306.00 

84      "      Central  VennonI  R'y, 438.72 

707      "      PennsylTMiia  R.  R 61,866.04  1,800.00 

IE      "      Boston  Real  Eitate  Trait, 30,708.76  676.00 

100      "      P«ddock  BalMing  Trust, 10,000.00  160.00 

(70,000  American  BeU  Telephone  Co.  4>  of  1908,        70,644.76  8,671.06 
70,000  Broadway   Real^    Co.    PDrchase    money 

IKM.  6"sof  1986, 74,888.90  8,816.78 

31,000  Barl.  &  Mo.  B.  R.  R.  in  Neb.  non  ei.  e's  of 

1918, S4,61«.69  1,088.86 

48,600  Central  Tennont  R'y  1st  M.  4'i  of  1920,    .         37,846.00  1,740.00 
60,000  Chic.  Jnitc.  B'ys  &  Union  Stock  Yards  6's  of 

1916, 47,000.00  S,S00.00 

8,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  A  Memphis  cons. 

M.  6'a  of  1988 9,784.88  149.75 

60,000  MetropoUbui  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  Ist  M.  G'l  of 

1918 49,760.00  3,600.00 

36,000  Ne«-  EngUud  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  S's  of  1906,  .         86,282.66  1,436.78 
84,000  New  York  Central  &  Hadaon  River  R.  R. 

(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  SVs  of  1998,        88,412.10  I.ISO.OO 
83,000  Northern  Paciflo-Graat  Northern  Jinnt  4's 

(C.B.&Q.  collateral)  of  1921,    ....         19,998.55  1,880.00 
7,500  Fennaylrania  R.  R.   conv.  3i'»  of   1918 

(conTeried  during  year), 196.87 

G0,000UDionPacificR.K.lstM.&L.G.4-safl94T,         14,686.00  2,000.00 

50,000  Note  of  Hauacbosetti  Cotton  MiUs,  .    .   .         60,000.00  3,818.76 

Cash  in  Ci^  Trast  Co 3,688.01  48.01 

Totals, «8,868,028.09  998,918.88 

The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.     The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  42,  43,  44,  and  45  of 

this  report.     The  uaual  Bummary  of  them,  and  of  their  income, 
is  as  follows  :  — 

Principal.  Prini-lpol, 

InTcMmcnn.                                Aim.  1,  l«ul.           J11I7  31,  IKH.  Ineoma. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  Ac $728,000.00    $1,659,000.00  (65,848.48 

United  States  Bonds 463,249.39  7,743.00 

RiOlroad  Bonds, 4,446,544.86      6,370,059.86  809,061.98 

Sundry  Bonds 1,768,980.62      1,623,406.48  74,593.71 

Railroad  Stocks 877,899.91          617,550.17  18,376.00 

Mannfactoring  and  Telephone  Stocks,          94,429.64          194,344.64  9,138.67 

Real  EatatG  Trast  Slot-ks, 400,129.72          407,629.73  11,283.60 

AmonotB  carried  forward,   .   .     $8,368,333.41    $9,771,990.86  $886,614.23 
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Priudpal,  PrlDi<lpk], 

Aug.  MXn.  Jalr  Sli^MS.         InUrcR. 

Amonnti  brought  forwvd,  .   .     $S,263,3S3.41  99,771,990.88  S38G,S44.33 

Be«lE«Ute, 2,T£I,6«1.99  2,796,354.66    I4S,14e.70 

AdTuicei  to  BoBSer  Trait,  .   .    .   .           29,785.61  G9,06S.ll        1,293.81 

"         "   Oowdin  Reml  Eit»te,  .  2,152.94 
••        •>  Calvin  i  Laoy  EUiB 

BaklEitate,     ....                  es.ST  8.17 
"        "  Medical  School  Undet- 

UMag, 4T2,G83.60  4S6,T88.24      16,214.81 

••         ••   0b*erTatoi7, 2,931.86  8,862.94           146,09 

•'        "  S<A.ofreteriiMrjMed.,          14,114.90  70S.7S 
"       "  Feabody  Mnwnm  of 
Am.  ArchaealagT-  and 

Kthnolog;, 2,278.60  8,123.S1           118.98 

"        "  Botanle  Deputment,  .   .             5,307.35  0,897.98           866.87 

"         ''   Dining  Hall  AMoclation.           46,224.69  44,SS9.16        2,087.18 

"         "   BandsUHall     "                     84,302.27  83,702.27        1,715.11 
"         "   ClMiicolPablicatioiiFund 

of  the  Clua  of  1866,                963.91  616.72             48.20 

"         »   Sundry  AccoDnU,   .   .   .                129.16  1,891.26 

BaringBroUiers&CoDipuij,  .   .   .   .             2,898.16  896.66 

Term  Bill*  doe  in  October 888,881.23  241,778.08 

"        "   oTerdoe, 7,765.25  10,1*7.50 

Ca«h  in  Adams  Trait  Co 47,260.22        1,588.82 

"     OtyTnirtCo., 34.48 

■■      National  Union  Bank,    .   .   .           10,902.78  62,090.36        1,961.88 

'<      Old  Boston  NaUonal  Bank,   .           96,114.67  13,922.86        2,698.38 

"     handa  of  Bonar,     16.975.62  21,608.17 

Tol«li  of  general  iorestmenti,    .  $11,995,983.13  9I3,eoii,498.61  (561,910.41 

Totall  of  ipecial  inveitmenti,     .      2,118,668,73  2,258,023.09      98,913. S2 

AmonDts. (14,114,541.86  $15,863,621.70  9664,824.23 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Coiporatioa,  October  26,  1891,  it  wsb 
"Voted,  that  the  sum  of  $23,341.97  being  the  net  gain  from  sales 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Railroad 
Bond  Premiums,  be  transferred  as  of  Jul;  31,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  'Gains  and  Losses  for  General  InTestments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
losaes  hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belonging  to  the 
general  inTCstmente.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  iavcstmenta  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  nor  to  be  charged  with  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side." 

The  gains  arising  from  the  sale  during  the  year  of  United 
United  States  Bonds  amounting  to  $85,662.61,  and  from  the 
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aal«  of  certain  railroad  bonds,  amoanting  to  tl0,O39.5O,  were 
credited  to  "  Gains  and  LoBses  for  Oeneral  laveBtmentB"  in 
accordaDce  with  the  terms  of  the  vote  of  October  26,  1891. 
The  balance  to  the  credit  of  that  account  Angnst  1,  1903,  was 
t5S4,450.18. 

The  Bums  of  $9,935.55  and  $1,302.48  have  been  deducted 
from  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  (uid  held 
respectively  as  general  and  special  invQatments,  and  have  been 
applied,  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income,  towards 
siakiog  the  whole  of  these  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  has  been  divided 
at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent,  among  the  Funds  to  which  they 
belong  (excluding  "Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments"), after  allowing  special  rates  to  certain  temporary 
Funds  and  balances.  The  fraction,  which  was  $214.41,  has 
been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1901~02  shows 
a  decrease  of  twelve  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  &e 
expenditures  in  those  departments ;  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  Coll^;e 
being  combined  in  the  College  account :  — 

luterest  oa  Fandi  for 

UoirerBity  Salaries  and  EzpetiBeB, t£1.66i.S0 

LibraiySalarieiuid  Expeuiei  (not  booki),    .   .   .     38,810.90 

College  Saliirie*  and  Expenaee 8B,S3iM 

Gy^nnasiQm,  and  Tepairs  on  College  buildings,    .    .  none. 

Beceipts  from  ttadenta, 695,869.75 

Sandry  recelptfl,  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  for  Salariei  and  Expenses,  ....  |S,6I0.00 
Use  of  boitdlDgB  (not  UnlTersity  Bonses 

and  Lands) 4,120.00 

Sales  of  catalogoes,  pamphleU,  Ac.,   .   .    4,667.97 

SondiT  receipts  and  repajnDente,  ....       316.09     12,614-06    tT73,698.U 
Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $101,057.78 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),     ....      46,377.39 

College  Expenses 189,188:25 

College  Salorie 488,410.83 

Amount  carried  forward $720,037.75 
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Amonnt  brongbt  fomard, f720,0ST.76 

Gymnaiinia  Ezpeniei, 9,734.84 

ExpeoBCB  on  College  Public  buildings,  vhicb  are  not 

valued  in  the  Treunrer's  books, 42,023.61 

Eipeniei  on  College  Dormitories,  vfaich  aie  not  valued 

in  tbe  Treunrer't  books, S6,T48.9S 

Scliolanhlpi,  paid  hj  the  Univerri^, 8,000.00 

EihlDidonB  and  loans,  paid  by  the  UniTerrity,  ....  1,400.00 

Expenses  on  acconnt  of  the  School  of  YeWnnary  Medi- 
cine,   1,046.70 

Debt  of  tbe  School  of  Veterinai?  H«dicine,  pwd  from 

CniTersiV  Funds, 10,114.90   t814,0»e.7> 

Balance,  showing  tbe  defldt  for  tbe  year,  which  hu 

been  charged  to  the  Insurance  and  Ouaranly  Fund,  $40,408.07 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  for  the  years  1902-03 
and  1901-02  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  Uniyersity. 
i«as-os.  1M1-01. 

Sniplu.  D«5dt.       Smpln*.     DsAdt. 
tTniTersitr,  College,  Lawreoce  Scientific 

School,  and  Libraij, (40,408.07  (IS,  1S8.7T 

Dirinitr'  School, 14,526.93      9,03S.76 

Law  School, (31,622.18  41,969.67 

Medical  School 13,863.73                    (4,366.32 

Dental  School, 2,124^0                      6,346.68 

BoSBoy  Institution, 918.87                                         346.82 

Hnsenm  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology,  .    .   .  6,836.88      2,696.48 

Obserratory, 440.99                      5,TH.66 

Peabody  Mntenm  of  American  Arcb- 

aeology  and  Ethnology, 844.91                         671.30 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 1,046.70                      1,847.66 

Gijls  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows :  — 

GIFTS   TO   FORM    NEW   FDND8    OR    TO    INCREASE    OLD    ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  L.  Fierce,  (45,000  additional,  on 
account  of  hia  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

Prom  the  estate  of  Robert  Henry  Eddy,  $287  additional, 
on  account  of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Searle,  securities  valued 
at  $1,928.75,  her  unrestricted  bequest  in  memoiy  of  her  son, 
Eugene  N.  Aston,  of  the  Class  of  1H74. 

From  the  anonymous  founder  of  the  Professorship  of  Hygiene, 
$13,000  in  cash,  and  securities  valued  at  (7,968.66,  to  be  added 
to  the  fund  of  that  professorship. 
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From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelaon  Robinson,  $200,000,  to  be  added 
to  the  Nelaon  Robinson  Jr.  Fund,  which  was  establiehed  by 
them. 

From  the  estate  of  David  Amea  Wells,  $3,990.15  in  cash, 
and  real  estate  valued  at  $2,500,  additional,  on  account  of  his 
residuary  bequest  for  establishing  a  pnze  and  publication  fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  W.  Wales,  his  bequest  of  $40,000, 
the  income  tliereof  to  be  used  '*  for  the  support  of  a  Professor 
of  the  Sanskrit  Langn^e,  and  in  the  purchase  of  Books  or 
Manuscripts  in  that  department." 

For  the  establishment  of  a  Fund  in  memoiy  of  the  late 
Edwin  L.  Oodkin,  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  in  pro- 
viding for  the  delivery  and  publication  of  lectures  upon 
"  The  Essentials  of  Free  Government  and  the  Duties  of  tbe 
Citizen,"  or  upon  some  part  of  that  subject,  such  lectures  to  be 
called  *'The  Godkin  Lectures,"  $12,050,  ft-om 


Charlei  Francii  Adanu. 

Alexander  Agwni. 

CharleB  Bonaparte. 

James  Biyce. 

George  Bumham,  Jr. 

John  L.  Cadwalader. 

Andrew  Camegfie. 

J.  Bonham  Carter. 

Jamee  C.  Carter. 

Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Clemeoce  H.  Crafts. 

J.  M.  Crafts, 

B.  J.  CroM. 

W.  Bayard  Cntting. 

Sainiiel  B.  Dana. 

W.  E.  and  the  late  Mrs.  San 

Sedgwick  Darwin. 
Hiss  Louise  Dawsou. 
Engene  Delano. 
A.  V.  Dicey. 
W.  B.  Dodge. 
Charles  W,  Eliot. 
Frederic  B.  Elliott. 
Theo.  W.  Ely. 
Charles  S.  Fairchild. 
Frederick  de  P.  Foster. 
Austen  G.  Fox. 
Wendell  P.  Garriion. 
Richatd  Watson  (iilder. 


Mrs.  D.  C.  Gilnan. 

Uiss  Alice  Gilman. 

Geo.  H.  Gould. 

John  C.  Gray. 

John  Clinton  Gray. 

Augustus  Hemenway. 

James  J.  Higginstm. 

Henry  Holt. 

Hiss  Gertrude  L.  Hoyt. 

W.  R.  Huntington. 

Henry  James. 

William  James. 

Heniy  La  Barrc  Jayne. 

Alfred  R.  Kimball. 

Hr«.  H.  Kohn. 

Joseph  Larocque. 

John  Howard  Latham. 

Henry  C.  Lea. 

Lewis  Cass  Lcdyard. 

James  Lowndes, 

Misses  Lyon. 

Charles  McBumey. 

Charles  F.  McKim. 

Hr.  and  Hrs.  Charles  HacTea^ 

Wayne  MacVeagh. 

Mrs.  John  Markoe. 

Charles  H.  Hanball. 

Cord  Meyer. 

8.  Weir  HItchell. 
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J.  KeipoDt  Morgan.  Mr.  uid  Mm.  Philip  Schayler. 

John  W.  T.  Nichols.  A.  O.  Sedgwick. 

Charlea  E.  Norton.  Frederick  Sheldon. 

A.  D.  Nojea.  FiMciR  Lf  nde  SteUon. 

Leonud  £.  Opdfcke.  Anmn  Phelps  Stokes. 

Wm.  J.  Palmer.  Hoorfield  Store;. 

J.  Rodman  Paul.  F.  E.  Stargis. 

George  Foster  Peabodj.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Keimedj  Todd. 

Albert  Pell.  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  Trimble. 

Hrs .  Alfred  Pell.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tackennan. 

Wm.  M.  Polk.  Harold  O.  VllUtd. 

Heniy  C.  Potter.  Mrs.  Heniy  VUUrd. 

George  Fntnaffi.  Oswald  Garrison  VUlard. 

F.  W.  Rhmelander.  Samuel  G.  Ward. 

James  F.  Rhodes.  Sidney  Webster. 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Bice.  Horace  WUte. 

J.  Q.  Rotengarten.  Mrs.  Hemy  Whitman. 

Mrs.  Abraham  B.  Bauds.  William  C.  Whitney. 

Henry  M.  Swids.  F.  W.  Whitridge. 

Georgina  Schayler.  Stnart  Wood. 

Louisa  Lee  Schuyler.  Sarah  C.  Woolsey. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Charles  BilliugB,  165,000,  awarded 
by  the  aurviving  executors  of  Mr.  Billings's  will  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes  :  150,000  to  be  called  the  Robert  Charles  Billings 
Fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for  the  cnre  of  poor  sick  stu- 
dents under  treatment  at  the  Stillman  Infirmary ;  and  $15,000 
to  be  called  the  Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund  for  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
said  Gray  Herbarium. 

From  the  estate  of  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  $16,553.18  in  cash, 
and  securities  valued  ut  $84,000,  in  full  payment  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
bequest  of  $100,000  for  establishing  a  professorship  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Government,  with  accnied  income  thereon. 

From  the  estate  of  Gepi^W.  Dillaway,  $5,000,  his  bequest 
for  the  support  of  a  "  fellowship  of  one  year's  duration  in  favor 
of  the  graduate  from  year  to  year  who  passes  his  examination 
with  highest  honor  in  Modern  History." 

From  William  Watson  Goodwin,  $500,  to  be  added  to  the 
fund  of  $7,000  previously  given  by  him  for  the  endowment  of 
the  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship. 

From  Geoi^e  Foster  Peabody,  securities  valued  at  $4,800, 
for  establishing  in  connection  with  the  graduation  of  his  nephew , 
Charles  Samuel  Peabody,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  a  scholarship  in 
the  Graduate  School,  "the  scholar  to  be  nominated  by  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Geoi^a  from  among  the 
recent  graduates  of  that  institution." 

From  Mrs.  John  Markoe,  $5,000,  for  establishiDg  the  Markoe 
Scholarship  in  Harvard  College. 

From  the  eatate  of  Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Ames,  $50,000,  the  in- 
come thereof  to  be  "  expended  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  any  of  the  poor  and  meritorious  students  in  said  College." 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  secarities  valued  at 
$4,700,  for  establishing  the  Dunlap  Smith  Scholarship,  the 
income  thereof  to  be  given  to  some  meritorious  student  in 
the  undergraduate  department  of  Harvard  College,  or  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  L.  B.  Whitney,  securities  valued 
at  $7,798.63,  on  account  of  his  bequest  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  the  Mary  L.  Whitney  Scholarship  for  the  benefit  of 
*'  some  needy  member  of  the  Freshman  Class." 

From  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball,  $25,000,  for  establishing  the 
Bertram  Eimball  Fund,  '*  to  be  used  for  aiding  poor  students 
of  either  sex  studying  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.** 

From  Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  $500,  to  be  used  as  a  Loan, 
Fund  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  Law^  School. 

For  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  (in  addition  to  gifts, 
amounting  to  $162,250,  which  are  separately  entered  among 
•'  Qiits  for  Immediate  Use  ") ,  as  follows :  — 

From  John  D.  Rockefeller,  $527,450.70  additional,  on  account 
of  his  offer  of  $1,000,000  for  new  buildings  and  endow- 
ments. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Charles  Billings,  $7,500,  the  final 
payment  on  account  of  his  unrestricted  reyiduaty  bequeet, 
which  has  been  applied  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Medical 
School  Undertaking. 

From  Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  $12,500,  the  final  payment  on 
account  of  his  offer  of  $25,000,  to  be  added  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Shattuck  Professorship  of  Patholt^ical 
Anatomy, 

From  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  $12,500,  the  final  payment 
on  account  of  her  offer  of  $25,000,  to  be  added  to  the 
endowment  of  the  Jackson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medi- 
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From  Geo^e  F.  F&by&n,  $25,000,  to  be  added  to  hia  gift  of 

$100,000  for  the  eadowmeat  of  the  George  Fabyan  Pn> 

fesBorship  of  ComparatiYe  Pathol<^. 
From  James  StiUman,  $100,000,  for  the  endowment  of  the 

James  StlUman  FrofeseorBhip  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 
From  the  estate  of  Miae  Ellen  Oebome  Proctor,  $50,000,  her 

bequest  for  establishing  the  "  Proctor  Fund  for  the  Study 

of  Chronic  Diseasea." 

From  Mrs.  Artiiur  W.  Blake,  1500,  to  be  added  to  the  F.  B. 
OraeDoagh  Ftind  for  Surgical  Research. 

From  the  estate  of  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  $374.21  additional, 
on  account  of  his  residuary  beqaest  for  the  Observatory. 

For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 

Caleb  Chue $100  AmoDDt  bron^t  forward  .   .  91,T7S 

Heniy  P.  Cnitls 10      FnncU  Bbaw 100 

A.  F.  EflxbTook 1,000      A.  Shaman 100 

Buold  C.  Enut 20      FrauciB  Skinner S,000 

Bobeit  H.  Qaidiner 25      U.K.  Wbitne; 2,500 


96,475 


B.  F.  Keith 

HMtachiuetU  Sodetj  for  Pro- 
moting AgricnltnTe 500 

Amoont  CMried  forward  .   .    $1,TTS 

From  MisB  Agathe  Sohurz  and  Mies  Marianne  Schurz, 
♦3,000,  for  establishing,  as  of  March  5,  1903,  in  memory 
of  their  brother,  the  Herbert  Schurz  Memorial  Free  Bed 
Fund,  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  needy  students  at  the  Stillman  Infirmary. 

The  toUU  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  aecouni  is 
f  2,340,876.28,  as  is  also  staled  on  page  34  of  this  repoH. 

GIFTB    FOB   IMUEDIATE   USE. 

From  James  Ford  Rhodes,  |1,000,  for  instmctioD  in  the 
Department  of  History. 

From  James  H.  Hyde,  $24.08,  for  the  French  Department 
Library. 

From  F.  C.  de  Sumichrast,  $27.40,  for  making  lantern  slides 
for  use  in  the  Department  of  French. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $50,  for  certain  printing  for 
Botany  1. 
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For  the  Botanic  Gardeo,  from 


AnonTmoai 
AiUHiTmoDi 


■  «S60 
.  1,000 
$1,850 


Through  Charles  R.  Lanmao,  twelve  gifts  amounting  to 
$800,  for  a  Travelling  Fellowship  in  Indie  Philology  for 
1902-03  and  1903-04. 

Through  W.  L.  Putnam,  $200,  for  continuing  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  TransactioDB  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
for  the  further  term  of  two  years. 

For  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


R.  L.  Aguiiz 

J.  B.  Aiaet 

ADOnymoiit 

AnoDymoiu 

Anonymooa 

AnoDjinoat 

AnonymoQ* 

AnoiiTTiioaa 

Kowttd  P.  Arnold  .... 
Hilt  Mu7  F.  Bartlett .  .  . 
Walter  C.  Baylie*  .  ■  .  . 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  BUke  .  . 
WilliBiD  P.  Blake  .... 
Hiu  M.  E.  Blatcbford  .  . 
Charka  P.  BowdiUh  .  .  . 
Jamea  C.  Braman  .... 
Mra.  J.  L.  Bremer    .... 

William  Brewster 

Addison  Brown 

Stephen  Bollard 

B.S.  C 

H.  D.  Chajdn 

Charles  F.  Choate  .... 
Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  .  .  . 
HIM  Helen  CoUamore  .  . 
Hn.  C.  A.  CnDiminga  .   .   . 

Charles  P.  Curtis 

Henry  P.  Curtis 

Lovii  Curtis 

Hiss  Eliubeth  B.  Dan*  .  . 

Samael  B.  Dana 

Nathan  H.  Daniels    .... 

Frank  A.  Day 

Walter  Deane 

Amount  carried  forward  . 


Amonntbroogbt  forward  . 
Mrs.  Lewis  8.  Diion    .   .   . 

Edward  S.  Dodge 

Mr*.  Samael  Eliot     .... 

Mn.  J.  W.  Elliot 

William  Endicott 

William  Endicott,  Jr.  .  .  , 
Charlee  F.  Fairbanks  .  .  . 
Mrs.  W.  Sooa  Flu  .... 

8.  W.  Fletcher 

Misi  Amy  Folaom  .... 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes  .... 
Francis  C.  Foster  .... 
Hrt.  Francia  C.  Foater  .  . 
Miss  C.  A.  French  .... 
OiarlesW.  Gallonpe  .  .  . 
Robert  H.  Gardiner.  .  .  . 
George  A.  Goddard  .... 
Miss  A.  M.  Goodwin     .   .   . 

Francia  C.  Gray 

Mra.  F.  T.  Gray 

Mrs.  H.  S.Grew 

George  W.  Hammond  .  .  . 
Mrs.  George  W.  Hammond 

E.B.Haskell 

Augustus  Hemenway  .  .  . 
Hrt.  Augnatut  Uemenway  . 
Miss  Clara  Hemcniray  .  .  . 
Miss  Annie  P.  Henchman  . 
J.  P.  B.  Henshaw     .... 

T.  W.  Higgiusou 

Robert  C.  Hooper 

Mra.  R.  C.  Hooper  .... 
ACas  Katharine  Horif  ord  .    , 

Amount  carried  forward  . 
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Amount  brought  fomv)  .  .   IC,0T6 

Clement  8.  Ilooghton 10 

Btmiy  S.  Howe     10 

Arthur  HnmiewGll 10 

H.  S,  Hnnnewell 10 

S.  M.  J 10 

Cbulei  W.  Jenk(     10 

Bernard  JeoDey 10 

Edward  C.  Johnson 10 

Darid  P.  Kimball  ........  10 

Hr«.  D.  P.  KimbtU 10 

Henry  H.  Kimball 10 

Lemnel  C.  Kimball,  Jr 10 

Miia  L.  8.  KlmbaU 10 

George  C.  Lee 10 

J.  B.  LeeMB SO 

Q«orge  V.  Lereiett SG 

Mn.  George  Under 10 

Mw .  Mar?  E.  Lodge 16 

Aqgasttu  P.  Loring 10 

Uiu  LonlM  P.  Lartag 10 

WlUiam  C.  Loring 10 

Hn.  William  C.  Loring  ....  10 

Artbnr  T.  Ljman 10 

HiH  E.  F.  Hmou 10 

William  A.  Mmiro« 10 

OrenTille  H.  XorcroM     ....  10 

Hn.  Odi  Norcrou 10 

PederOlfen 10 

Hiai  Endlf  L.  Ocgood      ....  10 

Hn.  Henrietta  Page 6 

WwE.  8.  Parkman 10 

Franlc  E.  Peabody 10 

F.  H.  PedJody 760 

MiM  H.  It-  Peabody 10 

Hn.  J.  C.  PhilliiM 10 

Henr7  Ilckering 10 

Hra.  Henry  I^ckeriog 10 

David  Kngree 16 

Laban  Pratt 10 

Jamet  M.  Prendergaft 10 

Hiia  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam  .    .   . 6 

AmoDDt  carried  forward  .   .   $6,280 


Amoantbronglit  forward  .  .  $6,980 

George  Patnam 10 

Edward  L.  Rand 10 

Hira  Sarah  E.  Read 10 

Hn.  William  Howell  Reed      .    .  10 

George  E.  Richards ID 

Denman  W.  Roe* 6 

Urg.  H.  D.  Rou 10 

Mr*.  Waldo  O.  Roea 10 

J.  E.  BothweU 10 

Mr*.  B.  3.  RiiMeU 10 

Timothy  F.  Sawyer 10 

George  O.  Sears 10 

Hn.  K.  W.  Sean 10 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Sean 10 

Francis  Shaw 10 

Ur«.  O.  H.  Shaw 20 

Hn.  Qoincy  A.  Shaw 50 

David  N.  SkUUngi 10 

F.  P.  Spragne    ........  10 

I.  Homer  Sweetaer 10 

8.  Lothrop  Thomdike 10 

Hiss  Cornelia  Warren 10 

8.  D.  Warren 10 

B.  H.  Watton 10 

Frank  6.  Webster 10 

His.  Frank  G.  Webster  ....  10 

Hn.  Charle*  W.  Welch  ....  10 

Conrad  Wesselhoeft S 

Mn.  C.  T.  White  ...',...  10 

George  B.  White 760 

8.  B.  WhidDg 10 

George  Wigglesworth 10 

MiM  Adelia  C.  Williami  ....  10 

John  D.  Willism 10 

Ralph  B.  Williams 100 

Samuel  H,  Winkley 10 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott  .    .....  10 

Edward  8.  Wood 10 

Mrs.  Chaxlotte  F.  Woodman  .    .  10 

Miss  Mai7  Woodman 10 

Joha  0.  Wright , 10 

97,660 


From  A.  L.  Cross,  $39.53,  towards  the  cost  of  printing 
Vol.  IX  of  Harvard,  Historical  Studies. 

From  James  J.  Storrow,  |3,000,  for  electrical  apparatus 
for  the  Department  of  Engineering. 

From  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  $100,  to  be  expended  undra* 
the  directioa  of  Asaistaat  Frofeesor  Sabine. 
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For  a  course  of  six  lectures  ip  Philosophy,  from 

James  H.  Bunud 9100 

Uaxj  pDtnun  Jkcobi 100 

WUliam  James 175 

A.  MuqaaDd .' 96 

John  T.  HoTfe,  Jt ISO 

BdWHd  C.  Rckeiing 60 


For  the  building  of  Emerson  Hall,  from 


Edwin  H.Abbot 

Anonjnmiai & 

Aaonjrmoni 

FnmcU  B.  Appleton 

Chester  H.  Arnold 

Frederick  F.  Ayer 

Hn.  C.  B.  Bacon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barnard 

William  S.  Bigelow 

lIi«B  Elizabeth  Bradford    .   .   . 

Lawrence  G.  Brooka 

FrandB  Bullard 

Stephen  Bnllard 

Mrs.  William  S.  Bnllard    .   .   . 

J.  Ellot  Cabot 

Mrs.  Iionii  Cabot 

Richard  B.  Carter 

John  J.  Cliapman 

Hr.  and  Hrt.  H.  Uncoln  Chase 

Stephen  Chase 

J.  H.  Clark 

Class  of  *flT,  member  of    .  .  . 
Mra.  Maty  N.  Colvin  and  1 
Hn.  Delafleld  J   ' 

Hn.  A.  CooUdge 

Hits  Grace  G.  Cowing   .... 

Joshna  Crane 

John  Crosby 

Hr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cnmrnioga 

Charles  P.  Cnitis 

Urs.  Q.  8.  CnrtJs 

S.  Newton  Cutler 

B.  H.  Dana 

Thomas  Dawes 

Smith  O.  DeMer 

Hiss  Louise  Diman 


Amount  brought  forward    .    tS8,SSl 

George  B.  Dorr 1,000 

Miss  Julia  U.  Dntton 2S 

"E" 50 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Eliot  SOO 

EiaersomansofEiiglewood,N.J.  10 

"Enphorion" BO 

Mn.  Glendower  Evsns  ....  25 

Hrs.  James  T.  Fields 26 

Henry  Wilder  Foote -50 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbe 10,000 

J.  Geddet,  Jr 2 

Albert  Gehrlng 200 

Hiss  Amelia  M.  Goodwin  ...  GO 

Ur.  and  Urs.  W.  W.  Goodwin  100 

George  A.  Gordon SO 

Francis  C.  Gray 100 

Ira  E.  Gray lOO 

George  Walton  Green     ....  10 

C.  E.  Guild,  Jr 16 

Mn.  George  8.  Hale 15 

Edward  Harding fi 

W.  T.  Harris 100 

Hn.  Jacob  H.  Hecht     ....  100 

P.  U.  and  C.  A.  Hedge  ....  £0 

Mn.  Charles  B.  Hemenway  .  .  SOO 

Henry  L.  Higpnson 250 

Thomas  Wentwonh  Higpnaon  5 

Mr.  and  Hn.  A.  S.  Hill    ...  100 

Charles  F.  Hinkle 10 

Ethel  Whitney  Holbrook  ...  25 

Henry  Holt 100 

H.  H.  Home 10 

Joseph  Howland  Hunt   -   .   .   .  25 

"InMemoriam" t& 

Miss  Marian  C.  Jackson    ...  10 

William  James C 

Miss  Eliiabeth  C.  Jenkins    .   .  5 


Amonnt  carried  forward    .  .  58,681         Amount  carried  forward    .   (71,7113 
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Amonntbrooghl  forward    . 

ri.Tss 

Amonntbronght  forward  »109,486 

Arthur  M.  Keith 

E 

J.  H.  Bhoadea,  Jr 10 

Hmtu  Kennedy 

20 

R.  C.  Robbina     .    . 

1,000 

Hi«  HaDnah  Puker  KinibaU 

60 

8.  W.  Rodman    .   . 

20 

Edward  B.Lue 

B 

Jamei  H.  Ropes  .    . 

5 

Williwn  I*Trence 

86 

William  I^d  Ropes 

5 

26 

SelvynA.Rouell. 

10 

Chulei  A.  Loeier 

800 

Mra.  F.  B.  8a<rin  . 

1 

tin.  Stephen  Loinei  .... 

25 

Hits  Annie  L.  Scut 

8G 

Mil.  Louiim  P.  Loring   .   .   . 

150 

iM»»  Mary  P.  Sean 

86 

"LoTerof  Emertoo"    .  ,  . 

a 

Mi»  Emily  Bever  . 

25 

Mm.  Edward  LoweU  .... 

10 

Mn.  G.  H.  Shaw   . 

-     260 

HiH  Georgian*  LoweU  .   .   . 

10 

Mrs.  Qoincy  A.  Shaw   . 

1,000 

PerdTBl  LoTeli 

100 

MiM  Olive  Simes   .   .   . 

16 

M™.  Arthur  Lyman    .... 

10 

Hr.  and  Mra.  William  Bimet 

100 

Frank  Lyman 

J<AnP.Lyt>n»      

6 

Mn.  C.  W.  Stone  .  .  .  - 

S 

Qeorge  QrKot  HcCnrdy  .  .   . 

s 

HiM  Elaa  W.  Stone  .   .   . 

5 

McDonald  McFayden     .   .  . 

s 

Jamca  J.  Slorrow  .... 

260 

MiM  Fanny  P.  Mason     .   .   . 

10,000 

Mi»B  Anna  S.  Tapley    .  . 

50 

Hi.  and  Ura.  Daniel  Merrimau 

.      100 

Willis  Tew 

8G 

UiM  Franc«e  R.  Mone  .   .   . 

25 

Mrs.  Bayard  Tbayer  .   .    . 

fiOO 

Bin.  Samuel  T.  Hone  .   .  . 

ioo 

James  Bradley  Thayer  .  . 

100 

Hugo  MUnrterberg 

■    100 

Mrs.  James  B.  Thayer .   . 

100 

Grenville  H.  NorcroH    .   .   . 

860 

1,000 

Arthur  O.  Norton 

10 

A.  A.  Vanghan 

IS 

10 
.       100 

Bobert  Trent  Paine    .... 

Mrs.  OUver  F.  Wadsworth 

10 

Frederic  Palmer 

6 

Samuel  G.Ward    .... 

i.ooo 

George  H.  Palmer 

.       100 

Henry  B.  Washbnm  .   .    . 

3 

Mr.  A  Mrt.  Francii  G.  Peabodj 

100 

George  F.  Weld 

5 

Norton  Perkin. 

as 

Miss  Susan  J.  Wentworth 

100 

Mr«.  John  C.  PUlUp*     .   .   . 

100 

W.  A.  White 

100 

600 

100 

F.L.Porter 

26 

MUi  Ann  Bent  Wlnsor.   . 

10 

George  Putnam 

860 

Herbert  H.  Yeames   .  .  . 

2 

»116,420 

!6 

Hilton  Reed 

25 
ri09,*86 

Interest  on  deposit .   .    .    . 

176.75 

Amonnt  carried  forward     . 

116,695.76 

From  George  Foster  Peabody,  *5,000,  "  for  plantation  of 
shrubs  within  the  fence  and  about  the  buildings  of  the  College 
Yard."  TIub  gift  was  made  in  connection  with  the  graduation 
of  Mr.  Peabody'8  nephew,  Charles  Samuel  Peabody,  of  the 
Class  of  1902. 
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From  Arthar  T.  Lyman,  $500,  for  making  extra  oharta  and 
maps  for  the  Department  of  Economics. 

From  an  anonymoos  giver,  $2,500,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Peabody  for  the  Department  of  the 
Ethica  of  the  Social  Questions. 

For  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Besearch,  from 

HarriB  Eemiedjr $60 

Theodore  L;iiian SOO 

Nathaniel  C.  Nwh 160 

John  E.  ThayeT SOO 

»1,000 

For  research  work  in  Experimental  Phonetics,  from 

Alfred  Bowditch $10  Amonat  brought  forward    .   .    .  ITS 

C.  P.  Bowditch 10      Elliot  C.  Lee 10 

Francis  Blake 10      FrancU  C.  I.oweU 6 

S.  Eliot  Guild i   .      fi      John  T.  Mmm 10 

AnguBtoB  Hemenwaf   ......    10      Pnncli  Shaw 10 

F.  L.  HiggioBon 10      Jamei  J.  Slorrow 10 

H.  L.  Higginaon 10      A.  C.  While 6 

J?  im 


G.  M.Lane 
Amonnt  carried  forward  . 


For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship,  from 


B.  w.  Grew 

Randolph  C.  Grew  .  . 
Arthnr  T.  Lyman  .  . 
Herbert  Lfman  .  .  . 
Reginald  C.  Robbins   . 


From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  twentieth  yearly  gift 
for  the  Warren  H.  Oudwortfa  Scholarships. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  for  1903-04. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  to  be  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  income  of  scholarship  funds  is  used. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $100,  for  a  Dante  Prize;  and 
$150,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Dante  collection  in 
the  College  Library. 

From  Alain  C.  White,  |250,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Dante  collection  in  the  College  Library. 
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Prom  Archibald  Gary  Cootidge,  tl,250,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  College  Library. 

From  Harold  J.  Cootidge,  $50,  his  third  annual  gift  for 
the  purohaae  of  books  on  the  Chinese  question,  for  the  College 
Library. 

For  the  purchase  of  early  editions  of  the  printed  Bible ,  from 


AmonQt  broD^t  forwud 
Albert  Matthewa  .... 
Hra.  F.  L.  W.  BicbardMD 
Hn.  Charlei  F.  Spragoe 
Charles  Thorndike  .  .  . 
George  Frandi  Weld   .   . 

Alain  C.  While 

Geoi^  Wiggleiwonh  .   . 
The  Deputment  of  Ent^fa 


James  Bur  Ames $36 

Henry  W.  CuimjDgham     ....  10 

George  Dexter 25 

J.  H.  Gardiner 20 

Edwin  Ginn 26 

George  Lyman  Kittiedge  ....  G 

Bobert  M.  Lairrence S 

William  Lawrence So 

Francii  C.  Lowell 20 

Amount  carried  forward    .    .   .  f  160  $SS3.81 

For  the  purchase  of  books  in  English  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  for  the  College  Library, 
additional,  from 

Francii  R.  Appleton flSO 

George  Baty  Blake 26 

W.  Eirkpatrick  Brice 26 

W.  Amory  Gardner 100 

A.  A.  Spragoe 96 

Balph  B.  ■William* 10 

use 

From  John  Drew,  $1,000,  for  the  purchase  of  a  collection 
of  books  on  the  history  of  the  stage,  formerly  belonging  to 
Robert  W.  Lowe,  dramatic  critic  and  bibliographer. 

From  Mrs.  Louis  Bettmann,  in  memory  of  her  son,  Milton 
Bettmann,ofthe  Class  of  1897,  $300,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  College  Library. 

From  Ernest  L.  Gay,  $28.80,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
Uie  College  Library. 

For  repairs  in  the  chapel  of  Divinity  Hall,  from 


From  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association,  $300,  for 
scholarships  for  1902-03  and  for  the  Summer  School  of  1903, 
for  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
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From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
1749.96,  for  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Through  Robert  T.  Jackson,  $34.48,  to  ieft&y  the  cost  of 
certain  work  done  in  the  Palaeozoic  room  at  the  Mnaeum  of 
Comparative  Zoology. 

For  the  construction  of  an  aqnaiium  in  the  basement  of  the 
Mnseum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  from 

OUver  Ames 9100 

Anhnr  Astor  Cwcy 1,000 

DiTid  W.  Clieever 10 

John  C.  Fhillip« 80O 

JohD  E.  Tbs;er 260 

A.  G.  Weekj,  Jr 50 

tJ,710 
Accrued  intereit 4.86 

»1,71*.38 

For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  from 

Aiioii;iiioUB 9100 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Bftylies SS 

Clarence  B.  Moore SOO 

$6SS 

From  Koland  B.  Dixon,  $9,  for  binding  a  series  of  volumes 
in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology.  . 

Prom  James  J.  Putnam  and  Moorfield  Storey,  trustees,  $500, 
towards  a  salary  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  to  be  used  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  in  the  Medical  School  for  the  expeoges  of 
an  investigation  of  small-pox. 

From  Henry  F.  Sears,  $1,200,  to  be  added  to  his  previous 
gifta  for  the  Pathological  Department  Libtaiy. 

For  the  Sui^ical  Laboratory,  from 

C.  W.  Amory CSOO 

W.  S.  Bigelov 200 

Edwud  S.  Grew 60 

Henry  C.  Pierce 200 

im 
From  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake,  |300,  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  F.  B.  Grreencugh  Fund  &a  Suigical  Beaearch. 
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From  Miss  Katherine  E.  Bullard  and  William  N.  Bullard, 
$500  each,  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  Sliattuck  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathological  Anatomy,  with  the  approval  of  the  Freai- 
deot  and  Fellows,  for  the  purpose  of  advanciag  the  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 

Through  Thomas  Dwight,  $900,  for  defraying  espenses 
connected  with  original  inreatigation  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy. 

For  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  (in  addition  to  gifta, 
amounting  to  $734,950.70,  which  are  separately  entered  among 
"Gifts  to  form  New  Funds  or  to  increase  Old  Ones"),  as 
follows :  — 

From  David  Sears,  $100,000,  towards  the  coat  of  one  of  the 

buildings. 
For  "  Laud,  Bnildings,  Equipment,  and  Ekidowments,"  from 

C.  W.  Amoiy »10,000 

John  Levi*  Biemer 10,000 

David  P.  KimbkU Jl.Om 

Joseph  Lm 6,000 

OgaenUUl* 6,000 

NaUiMkielTlMireT 35,000 

HiH  Hu7  L«e  Ware 3,000 

Clurles  Wyman 360 

t63,360 

From  Mrs.  Heniy  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional  smn 
of  $9,999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is  hon- 
orably associated. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  for  present  use  at  the 
Observatory. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $200,  to  be  added  to  the  income 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science 
(1902). 

For  publishing  lunar  photographs,  from 

E.  C.  Pickering t600 

W.  H.  Kckering 100 

N.  S-  Shkler 100 

9700 
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From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricnltare, 
$1,375,  "to  be  expended  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  by  the 
Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  Trees." 

From  Miss  Abby  A.  Bradley,  $600,  to  be  added  to  the  in- 
come of  the  William  L.  Bradley  Fund  for  1902-03. 

From  Evans,  AlmiraU  &  Co.,  $750,  towards  the  cost  of  the 
license  for  the  Evans  system  of  hot-water  heating  installed  in 
Pierce  Hall. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Bobinson,  $5,000  additional, 
for  the  equipment  of  Nelson  Kobinson  Jr.  Hall. 

From  James  Stillman,  $50,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  con- 
tagious ward  in  connection  wit^  the  Stillman  Infirmary,  which 
waa  also  his  gift. 

From  Friends  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  $475,  for 
Scholarships  in  the  Harvard  College  Colorado  Summer  Coarse 
in  Geology. 

From  the  Committee  on  the  B^pilation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
$20,000,  to  be  added  to  its  previous  gifts  for  improvements 
upon,  and  additions  to,  The  Soldier's  Field,  to  be  made  by 
said  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Corpoi-ation. 

From  H.  G.  Curtis,  $85,  for  a  case  for  the  medals  which  he 
gave  to  the  College. 

From  William  Amory  Gurdner,  $10,000,  towards  the  cost  of 
a  new  University  Library  Building. 

J%e  totai  amoutU  of  these  gift*  for  iminediate  we  is 
f41S,S42.12,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  32  of  this  report. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAHS,  2d,  TWomiw. 

BoiTon,  October  27, 1903. 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Receipt!  and  Disbursements 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  advancei,  &c., $83,G71.1S 

Interest  on  Policies  Mosi.  Hospit&l  Life  Tnnirance  Co., 849.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposita, 

Depoiit  in  Aduiu  Tnut  Co., $1,683.22 

"         Citr  TrurtCo., 48.01 

"        National  UuioD  Bulk, 1,961.88 

"          Old  Boston  National  Bank,  .   .....  2,698.88         6,271.49 

IntereM  on  Public  Funds  (after  deducting  (174.77 
for  (dnklng  preminms). 

United  States  4'a, (7,742.00 

MaHachusett*  84's  of  1918, 1,186.86 

"          "          "  1916, 154.16 

"  1988, 96.88 

aty  of  Bo«(on  H' S60.D0 

aty  of  Laramie  6's,  .  ; 89.00        9,666.28 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (aft«r  deducting  18,098.86 
for  sinking  premiams) . 

Baltimore  &  OMo  I'a, $4,000.00 

"              "    (P.L.E.4W.V.ay«tmn)Bef.4's,  4,000.00 

"    COOT.  4's, 1,876.00 

"              "    So.  Western  31's 8,600.00 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  Bef.  4's, 6,000.00 

Burlington  &  Ho.  Birer  in  Neb.  6's 15,719.96 

Central  Vermont  4'i, 1,740.00 

Chicago  ft  Alton  4's, 2,656.66 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinc;  4's, 120.00 

»              "                ■'         Si's, 16,844.44 

Chicago  &  No,  Western  Gen.  M,  4'b 774.90 

"             "               Madison  Extension  7'a, .  .  6,810.09 

Chici^o,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  4's, 8,920.80 

Chicago  Terminal  Traosfer4'B, 4,000.00 

Eastern  6' 12,117.78 

Eastern  sterling  6's, 6,736.67 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  t  Memphis  7'8, 8,836.00 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  i'a 4,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  6's, 7,880.88 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  &,  Birmingham  Income  6's,  1,192.85 

Kansas  &  Missouri  5's, 8,700X10 

Long  Island  4' la/WO.OO 

Louisville  &  JeffenonTille  Bridge  4'8, 1,822.22 

Massachusetts  Electric  Go's.  4i'« 4,500.00 

MetropoUtau  West  Side  Elerated  4's, 4,000.00 

"             "               "             Extension  4*8,    .  8,811.11 

Minneapolis  Union  6'b,      4,866.88 

Amounts  carried  forward, ....  (185,773.12  (100,257.90 


of  the  Treaturer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
Jvly  31,  1903. 


Pftid  to  MCOUDt  of  expeoBeB  in  the 

UniTersity,  u  per  Table  1  (pige  61). 

Salaries, $40,960.43 

RetliiDg  AUowuicea 14,994.38 

Snndry  payment*  nude  from  Bpe<dal  Fimda  and 

gifts, 19,889.3B 

Otber  expenaei, 66,696.69 

EzpeuieB  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

for  1903-03, 1,046.70 

Debt  of  the  School  of  Veteriury  Hedidne,    .  10,1H.90   (llS.lOfl.U 
Oollflge,  «■  per  Table  11  (page  66). 

Salariei  for  instruirtlcn, $417,287.00 

Sundry  BiUuiei, 16,1SS.88 

EiipeoMe  on  College  Public  Bollding*  which  are 

not  rained  in  the  Treaanrer'i  book*  and  which 

■re  not  separately  entered  in  this  table,    .   .  4S,0S8.61 
Expenaes  on  College  DormitorieE,  which  are  not 

valned  In  the  Treacurer'a  book*, 36,718.93 

Oeoeral  eipenaea, 74,147.75 

Fellowahlpa, 18,976.00 

Scholarship* 47,499.97 

Exhibllioni  and  expenaei  therefor 26,448.40 

Priies, 1,989J6 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Maienoi,  ....  8,7T8.8B 

Orfty  Herbarinm, 11,986.86 

Hemenway  Gymnaaimn, 9,784.84 

Jefibrson  Physical  Laboratory, 4,861.89 

Appleton  Chapel, 8,660.36 

Snmmer  Schools, 19,340.71 

Books,  from  special  Fond*  and  gifts,    ....  3,497.48 
Apparatus  and   expenses   for  research,  from 

special  Funds  and  gifts, 7,188.86 

Pnblicadon  expcDses,  from  special  Fundi  and 

gifts 8,170.66 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  19,791.86 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,  37,143.43      808,337.68 
Idbrary,  as  per  Table  in  (page  84) . 

Salaries, »lS,eO0.OO 

Serrices  and  wages, 19,363.00 

Books, 26,171.31 

Other  expenses, 11,666.68        71,699.04 

SlTtolty  School,  as  per  Table  lY  (page  87). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $37,384.66 

Scbolsrabips  and  ExhibitioD*, 1,787.06 

Ubrary  bnilding  alterations 1,979.86 

Other  expenset, 11,971.31       48,133.38 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,080,161.00 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbur»emeiU» 
for  the  year  endi'n^ 
INCOME  {continued'). 

Amoautt  broDght  forwud,  .    .   .    .  $186,773. IS  S100,!ST.9O 
Intereat  on  Bidlroad  Bond*  {eoniinued'). 

Nev  Tork  Central  &  H.  R.  Si't  (L.  6.  &  M.  S.  Coll.),  8,626.00 

New  York  Central  A  H.R.31'»(M.C.CoU.),    .   .  1,190.00 

New  Tork,  Ontario  &  Wegtem  4'b, 7,884. IS 

Nortbem  pMlfic-Gieat  Northern  Joint  4'B, .  .   .  .  18,040.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  S'a, 4,668.08 

F«nn«7lTBnik  Co.  Si'i, 8,447.60 

Ftmnaylrmnia  Cobt.  SI'*, I,417J» 

Bntland  S'l 284.68 

BntUnd  Ctx  Tnut  4t'a, 4,280.00 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francitco  Bef.  4'a, 4,000.00 

Schenectady  4V 1,278.40 

Second  Aveone  S's 4,605.26 

Terminal  B.  R.  AseociiUon  of  St.  Lonit  4'i,  .   .  .  a,944.4G 

Third  Avenne  4'b, 7,8fi0.3I 

Union  PadBc4's 18,000.00      !24,14SJW 

Interest  on  Sondrj  Bonds  (after  dedncting  $2,969.91 
for  linking  preminmi). 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  *■•, $10,162.71 

"      Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  4's, 8,000.00 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  4t'a 4,842.75 

Broadway  Beal^  Co.  6's, 10,082.08 

Brookline  Qaa  Light  Co.  6'i, 3G0.00 

Chicago  Edison  Co.  S's, 4,709.60 

ChlcagoJnne.Bailwayc&Unjon  Stock  Yards  Co.5'b,  14,979.86 

"               "                "                "               4'a,  4,000.00 

The  Electric  Corporation  7's, 86.00 

(Hraid  Point  Storage  Co.  B^'b, 691.52 

Metropolitan  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co.  G's, 7,600.00 

Mudcui  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  E's, 160.00 

Hootreal  Li^t,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  41's,  ....  4,466.66 

Mnnicipal  Oaa  &  Electric  Co.  4i's, 3,075,00 

New  EuglBad  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6's, 7,128.90 

"               "          6's, 4,058.82 

St.  LonU  National  Stock  Yards  Co.  4'a, 4,000.00       8B,l&2.et 

Dlridenda  on  Railroad  Slocks. 

Boston  &  Lowell, $8,880.00 

Boston  &  Maine. 2,219.00 

Eltcbbnrg,  preferred, 1,186.00 

Hassachnaetia  Electric  Go's.,  prefened, 2,600.00 

New  York  Central  ft  Hndaon  Rirer, 7,490.00 

Northern  (N.  H.), 1,740.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .  $18,014.00   $418,689.11 
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of  (A«  IVeoaurer  o/  f  aruord  CoQege, 
July  31, 1903. 

EXPENSES  (wntMMi). 

AnxHuit  bronght  forward, (1,060,161.00 

lAT  Sohool,  M  per  Table  V  (page  69). 

SBUrlei  for  inrtnictioii, (44,946.88 

Scbolartbipt, 6,000.00 

PriM, 400.00 

Bxpeiuei  on  accoiuit  of  the  propoced  addllioD 

to  AOBtta  Hall, e,3ST.50 

Other  expenaes, 64.864.71       91,986.04 

KmUo&I  Sohool,  u  per  Table  TI  (page  90). 

Saluies  tot  iDstmctioD, $]03,091.66 

Feei  repaid  to  IiutnictMi, 6,600.00 

fellowBliIpi 3,876.00 

Scholarthip*  and  ExhibiHoiu, 5,105.64 

Frizei,  expeiuei, S0.88 

Wairen  Anatomical  Hiuenm, 689.69 

Booka,  from  tpedal  Funds  and  glfta,    ....        1,898.66 
BiiDdr7  payments  made  from  special  Etmda 

andgifU, 4,063.48 

Laboralorj  appropriatjons, 18,600.69 

Other  expeniea,     8a.«60.41      167,SS4.95 

Hedioal  BobOOl  TTndertaking,  aa  per  Table  VI 
(page  96). 
Seal  ertate,  Enntlngton  Avenne,  Boston,    .    .   t2a,OOOX>0 

Interert  on  adTancei, 16,214.81 

Bniidlng  ezpentei.  Architects,  Engineen,    .    .     66,000.00 

.     Other  expense!, 1.668.98        77,788^9 

Dental  Sohool,  m  per  Table  Tn  (page  96). 

Salariei  for  initractioa, (13,680.00 

Other  ezpeniea,      11,186.79        38,816.79 

Kiueiiiii  of  ComparatiTe  ZoOlogy,  as  per 
Table  VHI  (page  97). 
P^  from  sundry  Pnnds  on  the  order  of  tbe 

Pacol^, (66,067.48 

StUTgiB  Hoop^  Fnnd,  Salary  and  expenses,      6,136.14 

Scholarship, 360.00 

Other  expenses, 1,649.79       43,063.86 

Paabodr  Kiueiun  of  Amerioan  Arohtte- 
ology  and  l!thnol<^yt  as  pet  Tahle  IX 
Cpw  98). 
Peabody  Professor  Pimd,  Feabody  Pro- 
fessor,   (3,888.41 

Fellowships  and  Scholarship 1,786.34 

Other  expenses,      7,967.68 

(13,141.38 
Less  nse  of  headng   plant  for  the  Semitic 

Bnilding, 160.00       11,W1J8 

Amonnt  carried  forward, (1,476,69A.6S 
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Oenerai  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DiiburaemeKta 
for  the  year  ending 
II7C0MB  (amtiniud). 
AmouiiU  brought  forward,  .  .   .  (18,014.00   $41S,B89.U 
DivideDda  on  Railroad  Stock  (coniinutd) . 

Old  Colony 3,486.00 

PenngylTania 13,801.00 

West  End  Street,  prefened, 108.00       SS.BOSJW 

mridends  on  HanafactiurinK  Stock*. 

Amotkeag  HanafBctnTiiig  Co., $1,900.00 

Merrimack  »  "      1,1!3.00 

Piciflc  Milli, 2.400.00        4,718.00 

Dividend!  on  Real  Estate  Tniit  Slockf. 

Barriaten  Hall  Tmit, $2,600.00 

Boston  Beal  Estate  Tmit, STB.OO 

Euex  Street  Tmit, 8,000.00 

Kimball  Building  Tran, 160.00 

Paddock  Bmlding  Trust 1,788.60 

Post  Office  Square  Bnildlog  Tnut, 4,000.00       ia,108JH> 

DiTidends  OD  Snndr;  Stocks. 

American  Bxprets  Co., (80.00 

American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co., 4,416.87 

Calnmet  ft  Heda  Mining  Co., ST6.00        4,871.07 

Beal  Estate  InTesbnenta,  from  rents,  ftc.,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (UnlfenitjrHonaea  and  Lands). 

OrosB  receipts, 943,326.18 

LessTazea #4,764.68 

Insurance, 930.10 

Repairs,  improTemeots, 
care,  4c., 16,327.14   30,921.90  $83,808.88 

Boston  (general  investments). 

Gross  receipts, $300,681.64 

Lets  Taxes, $43,978.30 

Ininrance, 6,138.43 

Repairs,  improTemente, 
care,  Ac, 6,876.32    66,483.94  14fi,148.70 

BoBsey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipu, $88,690.16 

LessTaxe $9,886.40 

InsurancCn 20.7T 

Interest 1,293.31 

Repairs,  improTements, 

care,  Ac 6,946.26 

Heat  and  power,     .   .   .       5,747.00    22,893.78    16,796.42 

ArnonnU  carried  forward,    .   .   ,  $183,346.40   $467,749.89 
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of  thx  TVeoffurer  of  Haroard  Oolkgey 
July  31, 1903. 

EXPENSES  (eotUinitad). 

AtDOQUt  brought  toTwuid, 11,(75,629.66 

OttMOrratorr,  u  per  Table  X  (p»a»  99). 

SkUxies, tlS,700.00 

Addition  to  fireproof  building, 4,STT.0i 

Otber  ezpenMB,      89,660.37        G9,8BT.29 

BiUBe7  Inatitation,  m  per  table  SI  (page  100). 

Salariee  for  initmctioQ, 96,000.00 

Other  expenKi 10,666.97        18,86C.»r 

Arnold  ATboretum,  uper  Table  Xn  (page  101) . 

BaUrie«, $8,500.00 

Other  eipenwt,      U,016.16        17,618.16 

Aaiiiiltie«  from  the  foUowing  Fnnda. 

AdTancement  of  Aitronomical  Science  (1901),  .   .  |S,880J(1 

"             "            "              "           (1908),  .   .  816.8! 

BOB&ey  Trait 4,000.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croit, 8,808.60 

Gnmey, 1,000.00 

FrgfeuoraMp  of  Hygiene, 3,000.00 

Alexander  W.  Tharer, 480.00 

Charlee  "Wilder, l,9ao.oo      i4,80fl.8S 

CUu  Fonda. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  ClaSB  Of  1863, 149.00 

Snndiy  paymenta. 

Calvin  and  Iiuoy  Ellis  Fond,  taiea, 198.01 

Charles  L.  Hancook  Fnnd,  tazea  on  Chebea 

real  estate, 41.86 

Harrard  Memorial  Societj'  Fand,  Treamuer  of 

the  Sode^ 180.86 

Fennoyer  Scholanhip  Fund,  poitage  and  com- 

miaaionB, 89.1S 

FrofeMorthip  of  Hygiene  Fond,  legal  ezpeuei,  .  16.76 

Jobn'W.  ft  Belinda  It.  Bandall  Fnod,  Treas- 
urer of  Sodal  Service  Conunlttee 100.00 

Bomford  Profeesorahip  Fond,  part  of  Bating 
Broa.  ft  Co.'B  commiHioiu  on  account  of  French 
Bente,  sold  la  1888, 78.fi8 

Hary  B.  Searle  Fnnd,  New  York  State  tax  on 
tranrfer  of  iecnritiea, T6.S0 

Daniel  Williams  Fnnd,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Haiphee  ai>d  Herring  Pond  Indiana, 779.96 

Sarah  Winslow    Fond,   to  the   Teacher   at 

lynglboroDgh,  Maaa.,      ltS.09 

Amount*  carried  forward, $1 , 44 1.60|1, 686,896 .40 
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General  Statemeni  of  Receipts  and  DisburaemenU 
for  the  year  ending 
1NC0H£  (coniinutS). 

Amonnti  bronght  forward,  .   .   .    .   »188,2«.*0   «67,749J9 
Real  Eitate  laTeBtmenK  ^antinutif). 
Saniiry  estatea  (special  iaTertmenW). 

GroBB  receipt*, t6,7SiM 

LesB.Taxe*, fS.OOS.OS 

Repair*, 438.28 

Insurance, 481.SO 

AdTBnceB  repaid,    .   .   .  6S.87 

i^oKKft, 8.17       2,839.88        8,806.88      18T,068.T8 

BecdpU  from  StudenU. 

Tnidon  feei,  re^ar  courses. 

CoUege, »*38,196.97 

DiTlni^  School, 6,749.54 

Law  School, 94,773.60 

Uedlcal  School 62,368.75 


Dental         "           

11,817.60 

BiUBey  iDititutton, 

8,686.001680,871.36 

TnitiOD  feei.  Summer  connei. 

College 

$29,691.17 

DWni^  School 

865.00 

Medical        •'         

6,076.00 

86,681.17 

College 

»S8,184.17 
8,082.46 
3,051 .78 

88,366.86 

t4,73G.OO 

Condition. 

420.00 

Degree  of  Ri.D.,    .   . 

80.00 

Medical  School.    Condition.  .  .   . 

468.00 

Dental         "                "            .   .    . 

179.00 

6,882.00 

College, 

W,aeo.oo 

Medical  School 

8,420.00 

11,700.00 

Boomi  in  donnitorieB. 

College  bnildingi, 

(104,820.00 

LesB     receipu    from    Btodenta, 

▼enilT    HoDBGB     and     Landi 

21,920.00 

982,400.00 
2,770.00 

DlTini^  School  boildlnga 

86,170.00 

Amonnti  carried  forward, «0S,877.7e    te6t,60SJ>l 
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31     ' 

i>f  tt«  TVecwwrer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1903. 

EXPENSES  (eoHiiHusd). 

Amoniits  bronght  forward,  ....  (1,441.60(1,666^6.40 
Smidr?  p^menti  (coittinutd). 

Woodland  HUl  Fond,  teie*  on  Mnddy  Rirer  laud, 

and  bonadaiy  wall  on  Walter  St. 8,201.98 

(Hfti  for  Additiona  to  The  Soldier's  Field,  real  enate,  6,343.96 
"       ImproTemenU  and  Additiona  to  The  Sol- 
dier's Field,  real  estate e,267i>4 

■'       Cuban  Teachen,  expense*, 160.00 

"       tbe  parchase  of  land  in  New  Himpahire,  I,69S.E2       17,986.00 
Conitmction  Fnnda. 

Smerson  Hall, (1,818.S0 

Fiaroe  Hall, G,06G.14 

Semitic  Building, 7,309.60 

John  EUmpkinB  Hall, 621.64 

Stadium 27,S78.2S 

Stillmsn  Inflnnai7 3,Sle.0« 

Vmreltiif  Hownm 844.29        4G,048.6C 

Total  amount  of  expeues $l,$4e,8SO.0e 

nrVESTMENTS  AND  8UNDBT  PATMBNT8. 


f  100,000  Chicago  &  Alton  Hailw^r  4%  CoUateral  Notes 

of  1907,  ■   •   ■ $98,860.00 

100,000  Chicago  t  No.  Weitern  B.  B.  Oen.  H.  Si's  of 

1987, 101,000.00 

48,000  KauaasCity, Fort  Scott& Memphis R.B.Cons. 

M.  8'«ofl928, 61,617.60 

114,000  Eanaas  Citj,  Memphis  A  Birmingham  B.  B. 

Anented  Income  &'s  of  19S4, 108,600.00 

300,000  Lauiaillle  &  Jeffenonville  Bridge  Co.  IstM. 

4'B0fl945, 191,000.00 

100,000  New  Tork  Central  &  Hudson  Birer  B.  B.  3k't 

of  1998  (L.  S.  A  M.  S.  Coll.), 98,660.00 

46,600  PennsjlTaniaB.R.  Conr.  Si's  of  1913  (60%),  38,360.00 
100,000  Scheuectad;  Bailwaj  1st  M.  4i's  of  1941,  .  .  106,000.00 
300,000  Terminal  B.  B.  Aesociation  of  St.  Louis  Geo. 

U.  Bef.  4's  of  196S 300,000.00 

100,000  Third  Avenne  R.  R.  (N.  T.}  lit  Cons.  M.  4'b 

of3000 98,187.60 

1,000  shares  American  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co 100,000.00 

600      "      Chicago  A  No.  Western  B.  R.  common,     82,662.60 
664f      *'     FennsylTBuia  R.  B.,  receired  in  ex- 
change for  (46,600  Pennsylvania  B.R.Cout. 

81's  of  1918 16,638.00 

Amounli  carried  forward,  .  .   .  (1,294,740.60(1,649,880.05 
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General  Statemeitt  of  Receipts  aitd  Duibwaemenla 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued:) . 
Amoonta  bronght  fonrard,  .   .    .   .9802,377.78    •664,808,01 
BecdpU  from  StndenU  {continutd). 
Library  flnei. 

CoUege, |84i.9S 

DiTinit;  School Ii.85  850.94 

Care  of  patienU  in  StUlman  iDfinauy,    ....  4,600.76 
Uie  of  Microtct>p«i. 

Medical  School, tl,010.4G 

Denial  School 9B.00  l,10S.4fi 

Uie  of  lockera,  Heinenwa]'  GTmnaainm,      ....  8,707.60 

Bummer  Camp,  engineering 6,618.04     818,664.47 

Snndriet. 

WiUiam  Pennoyer  A1UHUC7 tsi.Si 

ProfeHOrship  of  Hygiene,  from  Truileei,    ....  1,830.96 

HmnfoTdProfeisorshlp,  from  Baring  Bros,  ft  Co.,  1.87 

Ass  Cray's  copyright* 898.90 

TnulecB  of  Edwsrd  Hopkins 200.78 

Tnuteeof  C.  Ii.  HsnoookrealesUte 1,149.66 

Tnuteei  of  Storgis  Fund,  for  printing  Obiervator; 

Amud«, 2,768.77 

B&le  of  graaa,  wood,  old  material,  &c., 6,166.50 

"        old  examination  papers, 887.92 

"        tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  ....  GSS.OO 

"        tickets  to  Divinity  School  Alnmni  Dinner,  .  47.00 

"         books,  psmphlela,  catalognet,  &c.,  .   .   .   .  4,698.20 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  Bosseylnsdtntion,  6,617.97 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  gradnales  and  others,  .  120.00 

"      Qymnasinm  by  gradnates  and  others,    .   .   .  78.88 

>■      Buildings  (not  Univ.  Homes  and  Lands),  .  6,TS0.OO 

Fees  in  Inflnnary,  Dental  School, 4,683.62       85,165.69 

SimdTyOiftsfoTinimedlBteuse  (Beepage22), 416,542.12 

ToUl  amount  of  income, $1,924,076.49 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME. 


Bebeooa  C.  Ames  Fund »so,000.00 

AriLOld  Arboretnm  Fnnd  (additional), 6,476.00 

Robert  Charles  BilUngsFnnd  (addidcnal),  .  .  .      7,500.00 
Bobert  Charles  BiUings  Fond  (StillmaiL  In- 
firmary),   60,000.00 

Bobert  Charles  BUllngs  Fond  (Oray  Herbarinm) ,    Id  ,000.00 

Oeorge  W.  Sillaway  Fellowship  Fnnd, 5,000.00 

Baton  Frofewonhlp  of   the  Science  of  GoTemment 

Fnnd 100,668.18 

Amounts  carried  forward C284 ,628.18  $1,924,075 .4  9 
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of  the  Treaaurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,1903. 

mVESTSfENTS  AND  SmTDET  PAYMENTS  (ttxrtwMd). 

Amount!  broaght  fonrud,  .    .  «l,2M,T4O.60»l,64g,8S0.0B 

OSNERAL    INVKSTMKNTB  (CMlMltUCd) . 

1,440  ahmrea  PeniujlTuiiaR.Il., 86,400.00 

000      '■    NewTork,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  B.R.,      ST.GOO.OO 

6,000  righU             "                 "                 "              "  6,876.00 

760  ihanii  Kimball  Building  Tnut  (10%),    .   .   .  7,«K1.00 

ImpraTement*  on  OrRy  Ertat«, 34,812.74 

CancellfktloD  of  Lease  of  HRyward  Estate,    ....  10,000.00 

AdTHice*  to  BlUBOy  Be«l  Estate,  fot  improTemeuts,  29,283.60 

"        Oowdln  Beal  Estate,  for  bettertnents,  .  2,152.94 
"       Harrard  Bining  AHodation,  for  im- 

prorements, 214.4T 

InvMted  is  notes, 2,024,000.00 

Accmed  fnteTest  and  ezpenset  on  bond*  and  notes 

bought 8,821,86  3,581,800.11 

Frioe  Oreenleof  Fund. 
MfOOO  Kansas  Cit^,  Eort  Scott  &  Memphis  Com.  M. 

e-i  of  1988 t9,8S0.O0 

7,600  PeuujlTaoia  B.  R.  Conv.  S^'s  of  1912  (60%) ,       8,750.00 
lOT^  shares  Penns^lTanla  R.  R.,   received  in   ex- 
change for  97,600  PeoDBf  iTanla  R.  R.  Cour. 

8<|'aofl912, 7,600.00 

$50,000  KoM  of  MassachnsetM  Cotton  MilU,     ....     60,000.00 
Accrued  interest  on  Bonds  bou^t, 48.00       71,118.00 

University  Honses  and  Lands. 

Bstale  No.  1^  Oxford  Street,  Cambridge, $1S,600.00 

Legal  expenses  thereon, 96.15        13,696.16 

Insurance  and  Guaran^  Fund. 
Estate,  Lucas  Street,  Boston,  taken  on  account  of  the  debt  of  the 

School  of  Veteiinar;r  Medidne, 4,000.00 

Proper^  recdvsd  for  the  FrofcBsorship  of  H^gieue  Fnnd  (additional) . 
11  shares  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fi  R.  R., 

preferred (1,078.64 

38  shares  Union  Pacific  R.R.,  preferred 8,040.12 

JDepoiit  in  Franklin  Sarings  Bank, 1,064.69 

"         Provident  TnstitatiaD  for  Savings,  .   .   .       1,210.18 

»         Suffolk  Savings  Bank, 1,585.18         7,968.66 

Propertf  received  for  the  Oeorgfl  Foster  Feabody  Scbolai^ 
■bip  Fund. 
6,000  Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Ut  M.,  S.  F.  6's  of  1926,  .    .   .  4,800.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $5,848,112.97 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Btoeiptt  and  Di^mraemmtt 
for  the  year  endbtg 

BBCBIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME  (ceniiiuiei). 

Amannta  bron^t  fonrud,  .    .    .t3S4,588.18$l,984,076.4» 
aim  FOR  cAPiTii.  AccoDXT  (cvitimutd) . 

Bobert  Henry  Eddy  Fund  (additional) 267.00 

Oeorge  Fabyau  ProfeiMnhip  of  Compantire  PaUi- 

ology  Fund  (additional), 25,000.00 

Ck>dkm  Lectnre  Fond 12,060.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin  SchoUrEhip  Ftmd  (addi- 
tional),       600.00 

F.  B.  Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Besearcfa  (addi- 

aonal),     ■    ■ 600.00 

Hughes  Loan  Fvad 600.00 

Jftokson  ProfcMordilp  of  CUmcal  Hedldne  Fund 

(additjooal) 13,800.00 

Bortnun  KimbaU  Fond, 26,000.00 

HaAoe  Scholanhip  Fund 6,000.00 

Sobert  Treat  Paine  Fund  (sddltioul) ST4.S1 

QeoTge  Foster  Feabody  Scbolardiip  Fnsd,   .   .   .  4,800.00 

Henry  Ii.  Fieroe  Renduai?  Bcqoeit  (addidonal),   .  46,000.00 

Frootor  Fund  tm  tbe  Stod^  of  Cfaronic  Dlieaaei,  .    .  60,000.00 

Profeitorahip  tt  Hygiene  Fond  (additional), M,9S8.66 

ITelBOnBoblllSOIl  Jr.  Endovtacnt  Fuud(additloaal),  200,000.00 

John  D.  BookefbUer  Gift  (additional) 537,460.70  . 

Herbert  Sohnn  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fund,    ....  8,000.00 

Hary  B.  Searls  Fond 1,938.76 

Shattaqk  Prof  eaaonlilp  of  Pathological  Anatomy  Fond 

(addidoDal), ■   ■   ■ 12,600.00 

Dnnlap  Smith  Scbolanhip  Fond, 4,700.00 

James  Stillman  PrafesMnhip  of  Companti*e  An- 
atomy Fund, 100,000.00 

Wales  Proteiionhip  of  the  Sanikrit  Language  Fund,  40,000.00 

David  Ames  Wells  Fund  (additional), 6,490.16 

Hary  L.  Whitney  Schoianhip  Fond, 7,798.69  1,840,878.38 


1128,000  Walter  Bator  ft  Co.  Limited  H'»  of  1908, 

called  and  paid  off  at  par, $188,000X0 

100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Conv.  Deb.  4'a  of 

1911, 110,750.00 

88,600  Bnrl.  ft  Mo.  BlTer  (Keb.)  B.  R.  noa.  ex.  e'a, 

called  and  paid  off  at  par 88,600.00 

8,000  Chicago,  Bnrl.  ft  Qnincy  R.  R.  3i'a  of  1949,  .        1,990.00 

44,600  Eattem  R.  R.  Ist  M.  6'i  of  1906, 48,606.00 

9,000  Fort  Scott,  South  EaBtem  ft  Memphlt  B.  B. 

lit  M.  7'b,  called  and  paid  off  at  106,   .    .    .       9,460.00 

Amonnta  carried  forwaid 9883,396 .00>S,SM,951.7T 
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o/&e  Treatwer  of  Harvard  College, 
'  Jviy  81, 1903. 

INTSSTHENTS  ASD   SUKDRT  PAYUENTS  (tonHnuaS) . 

Amoont  bnm^t  forward 95,SU,1U.97 

gpscui.  nrrssTKMirii  (eonUMUtd). 
VxofKitf  tecdved  for  the  Dnslap  Bmith  SchoUnhip  Food. 
«6,000  HetropoUUn  Wait  SMe  EleTMed  B.  R.  Extension  H.  4'* 

of  1988, 4,700^ 

Proper^  receiTed  from  the  eatete  of  Mrs.  Kuy  B.  Beorle. 

10  itures  Am«ilcui  Expreu  Co., 1,928.711 

Proper^  recdred  for  the  Wales  Profeiionhip  of  Sanakiit  Tnnil. 

BcUle  Not.  63  ftnd  86  Comhill,  Boston 40,000.00 

Propertf  received  for  the  Bbuy  L.  Whitney  Scholar- 
ship Fnnd. 
f  1,800  Ci^  of  l4u«mie  lO-SO,  6%  FnitdiiiK  BoodB,      $1,800.00 

Depodt  in  Winchendon  SavlDga  Bank, 6,498.68         7,798.68 

Property  Beccived  for  the  Baton  Prof  etsorahip  of  the 
Science  of  GoTenunent  fund. 

Hortgagee  on  Real  Ertate  in  New  Tork  City, 84,000.00 

Vnpei^  recelTed  for  the  David  Ames  Weill  Fnnd. 

Onft-half  UDdlrided  share  of  Eitate  Noi.  101  and  103  Pineapple 

Street,  BkmUtii,  New  Tork,  valued  at 2,500.00 


Amount  carried  forward, 9S,488,04Q.8S 
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Qenercd  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DubitrBementa 
for  the  year  ending 

RECBIFTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOMB  (conMiucf) . 

Amoiuiti  bronght  forward,  .   .   .  $8S3,S9G  .00  $8464,961.77 


I  8U.BS,    BIC,   OBNBRAI.  BfTBRniBnTB  (l 

46,500  Feimsylvuu&  R.  R.  Conv.  S^'a  of  1912,  ex- 
changed foe  6Glf  sharea  of  PennBjlvuiia 

B.R.  Stock, 46,533.00 

8,000  FeaniyWuiia  Company  Sl'a  of  1916,  called 

and  pud  off  at  par, 8,000.00 

400,000  United  State*  4'i  of  1926 647,912.00  - 

600  ahareiNetrToTk  Central  &HndMH)mTerR.R.,     69,187.50 

f  share  Pemujli'aniaR.R., 19.B9 

llrighU          "            "                  8.46 

187    "      Henimack  MaooAictDTiiig  Co.,    .   .  .  84.90 

Notei  pi^d, 1.098,000.00 

BanngBroi.  &  Co.,  deposit  irithdrawii 2,893.16  9,064,9 18M 


Sale  of  InTeatmenta  of  Frloe  Greenleaf  Fund. 
(3,000  Bnrl.  &   MiMOurl   River  (Nebraska)  R.  R. 

Nan  Ex.  6'a,  called  and  paid  off  at  par,  .  .  tS.OOO.OO 
7,S00  PennirlTBiiia  R.  R.  Cotit.  Si'i  of  1913,  e^ 
changed  for  107V  ih*rei  of  PeniwylTania 

R.  R.  Stock, 7,600.00 

13,300  Ratlaad  R.  B.  6'i  of  1903,  p^  off  at  p&r,  .    .  13,300.00 

i  share  Pennsyvania  B.  B., 9.64 

707  rights         "            "            831.82 

50,000  Note  of  Maatachosetta  Cotton  MiUs,  ....  60,000.00       71,981.46 

Sale  of  InTeatmentB  of  David  Ajoob  'Wells  Fund. 

11,000  The  Electric  Corporadon  7*i  of  1992,    .  .  .  1974.60 

10  ihare.       "  "         Stock, M  976.00 

Sale  of  inTestments  of  the  ProfeHorahIp  of  E^gieue  Fnod. 

11  sharei  Atchison,  Topeka  k  Santa  F6  R.  B., 

preferred $1,078.54 

8SBhsresUuionPadflcR.R.,  preferred,   .   .   .  8,040.13 

Deposit  in  Fnnklla  Savings  Bank,  withdrawn,     .   .  1,054.69 

"         Prorident  Inslitntions  for  Sarings,  withdr.,  1,310.18 

<<         Suffolk  Sarings  Bank,  withdrawn,   ....  1,686.18         7,968.66 
Sale  of  InrestraenU  of  Vary  Ii.  WhitlLe7  Scholar- 
ship Fond. 

$1,800  City  of  Laramit^  10-80,  6%  Funding  Bonds,  $1,810.66 

Deposit  in  Winchendon  Saving*  Bank,  withdrawn,  .  .      6,498.63  7,809.19 
Sale  of  iDvettment  of  Kar;  B.  Sesrle  Fnnd. 

10  shares  American  Express  Co. 1,938.75 

AmoDUt  carried  forward $5,440,483.13 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
Jvly  31, 1903. 

INTB8TUENTS  AND  SUNDRY'  FATMXNTS  (amtirnvg). 

Ainoant  bronght  forwanl, 9S,4SS,040.S6 


carried  fOrmud, |S,M8,010^ 
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Oeneral  Statanent  of  SMeipta  and  DMmnmtenta 
for  the  year  ending 

BBCMPTS  BXCLUBIVB  OF  INCOHB  (mMMmwd). 

Amount  bron^t  fonrkrd, $6,4W,488.18 

•AI.BSI  ITO.,  8FB0UL   UTrBSTKBHTI  (WH<MIH«J). 

EWe  of  inTetttnent  of  OKlvin  uid  Luoy  EUls  Fund . 

UndirldedhAlf  ofNo.  SSIndlaWbarf,  BortOQ, JI.SOO.OO 

Sale  of  InTeatanent  of  Oalvln  Mid  IiUOJ  SUlB  Aid  Fnnd. 

UiidiTided  half  of  No.  26  India  Whaxf,  Borton, SfiOOM 

Sale  of  Inveatnient  of  Charles  L,  Hanoook  Fond. 

iMt  No.  69  Fifth  Street,  Cheliea,  HaH., 800.00 

Sale  of  loTeitanent  of  Fflnno^er  Scbolanhip  Fund. 

AMen'B  Farm,  Pnlfaam,  Norfolk,  England ft.OMJiS 

Lew  Baling  Bros.  &  Co.'i  commiidon 40.80         8,989.1) 

BeceiTed  on  acconnt  of  Woodland  Bill  Fnnd. 

8079  iqnare  feet  of  land  in  Weat  Roxbnry,  taken  by 
the  City  of  Boaton  for  widening  Walter  8ti«et,  .   .     kt,B87.00 

Baaement  in  land  in  Wert  Bozboiy,  taken  by  the 

MetropoBran  Sewer  CommUnon, 10,000.00        14,837.00 

Note  held  for  Jamaa  Barr  Amea  Friae  Fnnd,  paid  in  part,  ,   .  SOO.OO 


Harvard  Dining  Ajaodation,  to  rednce  debt,  ....  M.IOO.OO 

BaildaU  Hall  AiBOcialion,  to  rednce  debt, 600X10 

Fnminma  on  Booda,  repaid  In  part, 11,188.08 

Adrancea  for  accrued  intereat  and  ezpeoaea  on  bonda 

and  notca,  nvSi, 10,856.78 

Adrancea  to  School  of  Teteiinaty  Medidne,  repaid  in 

fnll  from  Inaorance  and  Onaranty  Fund 14,114.90 

AdToncea  to  GalTin  and  Lnoy  EUia  real  ertate, 

repaid 68.87 

Loana  to  Stadentt,  repaid, 8,697.74 

Snndrj  repaymenta, 668.19 

Special  depodt,  to  be  rep^ l.QOO.OO      4S,665.K 


Anionnt  carried  forward ■  •   .     |G,618,8M.SS 

i:q,t7ccb,G00l^lc 


of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1903. 

QTVBSTMBNTS  AND  SUNDBT  PATMBNTS  (mttimmeil). 

Amoont  brooght  forward, $6,468,040.86 


Amonnt  carried  fOnwd, $6,488,040.85 
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Chneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Di»bv.nemet\it 
for  the  year  ending 
BECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF   INCOHE  (amMntitil). 

Amount  broogbt  fonnird, $6,51S,8I>t>^ 


Bnnu'a  Sundijr  Acconnu. 
Receipts  during  Uie  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  DluloKAMOdalioB,  .$198,771.77 
BandaU  HaU  Association,  .   .   108,618.76 

On  SundTf  acconntt, 179,184.44      476,4S4.»T 

Balance,  AuguBt  1,  1908. 

Caih  in  Old  Bonon  National  Bank, (96,114.67 

"      National  Union  Bank, 11,698.78 

"      CVej  Tnut  Co., 1,066.08 

"      hand!  of  Cbarlei  F.  Haioo,  Bnnar, .  .  .     16,975.68 

Term  BUU  dne  in  Octob^,  I90S 888,881.88 

"  OTerine, 7,765J6      878,885.42 

Total, |6,86S,16C.ni 
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of  the  TrecuuTeT  of  Harvard  CoBeje, 
Jvly  31, 1903. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (tumUnueS). 

Amonnt  brought  fonrud, (6,483,010^ 


Bmwr'B  Sundry  Aeconnti. 
pBjnieiiM  dnring  the  year. 

On  account  of  Horrard  Dining  Aaiocistion,  .  $196,714.86 

BandallHAlIAMoclUion,    .   .  101,079.92 

On  inndry  acconntf, 181,071.03     478,866.80 

BmUnce,  JnlySl,  1908. 

Cub  in  Adams  Tmit  Co., (47,260.23 

"      a^TrortCo., 8,667.44 

"      Old  BoMon  National  Bank, 13,922.86 

"      National  Union  Bank 62,090.36 

Tenn  Billi  due  in  October,  1908 241,773.03 

"           oTerdue, 10,1*7.50 

CMblnhandaof  CharleiF.  Ma«on,BDrMr,  .    .   .  21,608.17      400,369.57 

ToU, 16,862,166.79 


..Goo^^lc 


7%«  foUowitig  A/xount  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Prvperty,  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books,  July  31,  1903. 

Separate  IiiTeitmenta,  u  ilated  in  deUil  on  pagei  S, 
4,  fi  mod  6  of  thia  repoit,  contiitii^  of 

lUilrotd  Bonds, SS14,(»6.11 

Suidr?  Bondi 8S6,167.I1 

Bailroad  Stocki S9T,035.59 

Beftl  Eitate  Tnut  Stocks, 80,T08.TS 

8iuidT7  Stocke, 9,650.00 

DniTeraily  Homes  tnd  Land G19.8S7.01 

Buney  Real  Estate, S93,no.l8 

Other  Real  Estate, 146,206.90 

Uortgages  and  Ifotes, 189,600.00 

Depoiibi  in  Haasachnsetu  Hoai^tal  Life  Ins.  Co.,  81,236.00 

Cash  in  Oitj  Tmst  Co., S.GSS.Ol  »,S58,0SS.O» 

And  ' '  General  Investments,"  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, 1226,000.00 

Boston  Maanfactaring  Co.'s  Notes, 76,000.00 

Boott  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 100,000.00 

CUcago,  BarUDgtoa&Qiunc7B.B.  Co.'s  Note,  .  300,000.00 

Cocbeco  Mannfactnring  Co.'s  Note 100,000.00 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.'s  Notes,  .   .    .   .  200,000.00 

FitchbnigR.  R.  Co.'s  Note 60,000.00 

Manchester  Cotton  Mills'  Note 50,000.00 

H»«aacbnsett8  Cotton  Milla'  Note, 60,000.00 

Herrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notea, 100,000.00 

Personal  Notes,  viOi  collateral, 609,000.00  (1,669,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds. 

$100,000  Baltimore  &  Obio  1st  M.  4's  of  1946,  .   .  #9fi,68S.OO 

100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (S.  W.  Division)  Ist 

M.  Si's  of  1985 89,760.00 

100,000  Baltimore  k  Ohio  (Pittsburg,  Lake  Erie 
&  West  ViiginlH  Sjstem)  Ref.  M.  4's 

of  1941 99,260.00 

126,000  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Cons.  Ref.  M.  4'b  of 

1961, 118,760.00 

S«e,800BDr].&Mo.B.inNebr.nonez.6's,   .   .  270,449.87 

100,000  Chicago  *  Alton  *%  Coll.  Notes  of  1907,  96,860.00 

444,000Chicago,Bnrl.£QiiJnc78i'sof  1949,  .   .  467,624.89 

100,000  Chicago  £  No.  Western  Oen.  M.  Si's  of 

1987, 100,994.84 

100,000  Chicago  &  No.  Western  (Madison  Ex- 
tension) lat  M.  Ts  of  1911 118,619.20 

100,000  Cliicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Oen.  M. 

4's  of  19S8, 106,683.88 

AmotuU  carried  forward,    .    ,   .  tl,G»l,996.68  tS,9]T,098.0a 
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Amonntj  bronglit  forward,      .   .  tl,661,996.68  $8,917,018.09 
BaUraacI  Boitdi  (continntd). 
9100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Tramfer  lit  H.  4'« 

oflM?, 98,772.60 

176,600  Baiteni,  t«t  M.  e'a  of  190e, 179,686.68 

£19,600       "  "         "    Sterling  of  1906,      96,883.40 

$61,000  Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  £  Mem.  lit  M.  7'8,  .  49,668.69 
100,000  Indiuw,  111.  &  Iowa  lit  M.  4'i  of  I9S0,  96,600.00 
149,000  Emuh   ai?.   Fort    Scott  t    Hemphu 

Com.  M.  6'i  of  1938, 174,8S9.S0 

111,000  Kan  (aa   Q^,   Hemphii  4  Binning^iam 

(uiented)  Income  S'a  of  1984,  .  .  .  108,500.00 
800,000  Long  laland  Unified  M.  4'i  of  1949,  .  .  388,267.60 
900,000  LoniiTille  A  JeffertonTille  Bridge  Co. 

lit  M.  4'i  of  1946, 191,000.00 

100,000  MaHachnietta  Electric  Companiea  41% 

Gold  Conpon  Notes  of  1906 98,000.00 

100,000  Ifotoop.  Weft  Side  EleTUed  4'i  of  1988,  91,746.2S 
100,000  "  "  "  Ext.  M.  4'« 

of  1988, 97,000.00 

100,000  Hlnneapolia  Union  1«  M.  S'a  of  1923,  .  103,580.16 
800,000  New  York   Central  &  H.  B.  (L.  S.  & 

H.  S.  Coll.)  Si'i  of  1998, 295,964.40 

100,000  New  York,  Ontario  A  Western  Ref.  M. 

4'Bofl993 810,812.19 

348,000  Nortbem  Paciflc-Oreat  Northern  Joint 

4'i  (C.B.AQ.  Coll.)  of  1921,  .  .  .  164,826.92 
100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Com.  lit  M.  6'l  of 

1946, 117,929.68 

97,000  Fenni^lvani*  Co.  8i'i  of  1916 94,875.00 

100,000  Rntland  Car  Tmat  H'a  of  1906,  ....  100,640.00 
100,000  Scbenectadf  lit  M.  4i's  of  1941,  .  .  .  104,936.90 
100,000  St.  Lonl*  ft  San  Franciwo  fief.  H.  4't 

of  1961, 97,126.00 

100,000  S«coi»dATe.  (N.  Y.)  Con. M. B'a of  1948,  117,768.80 
300,000  Tenninal  B.  R.  Aisociadon  of  St.  Looi* 

Gen.  H.  Ref.  4'8  of  1968, 300,000.00 

300,000  Third  Arenne  (N.7.)  lit  Coniol.  H. 

4'«  of  2000 302,882.41 

400,000  Union  Pacific  lit  U.  A  L.  0. 4-a  of  1947,    868,114.76    6,370,069.SC 

Bondrjr  Bondi. 
$200,000  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4'a  of  1908,   .   .$303,641.64 
200,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  4'a  of  1929,  .    196,000.00 
146,000  Broadwaj  Realty  Co.  Pnrchaie  money 

Itt  M.  6'i  of  1926, 166,868.08 

100,000  Chicago  Ediaon  Co.  lat  M.  6'a  of  19S6,  .  106,679.20 
360,000  Chicago  Jnnction  Railwaya  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trait  6*1  of  1916,  .    860,841.76 

AmonnU  carried  fonrard,      .   .    .  $911,880.61  $9,187,089.44 


Amonnti  brought  forward.      .   .   .9911,830.61  «»,18T,0eS.U 
Soudry  Boads  {continued). 
(100,000  Chicago  Janction  Rsilwkyi  and  tTnion 

Stock  Tardi  4'i  of  1940, 98,500.00 

100,000  Hetrop.Tel.ft Tel.  Co. litH.S'aof  1913,  99,600.00 
100,000  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  Ist 

M.  Coll.  Tr.  41'»  of  1982, 100,949.99 

100,000  Manicipal  Gai  &  Electric  Co.  of  Rocbei- 

ter,  N.T.,  IrtH.  4i'iof  194S,     .    .   .  100,000.00 

100,000  New  Englud  Tel.  t  Tel.  Co.  6's  of  1906,  100,890.60 

100,000           ''            •■            "           6'BOfl916,  1IS,285.S8 
100,000  St.  Louis  NMioiMl  Stock  Tarda  Co.  l«t 

M.4'>ofl980 99,600.00     1,638,106.48 

Bailroad  Stocka. 

600  abarea  Chicago  &  No.  Weatem,  comnxra,    ,  |89,56S.fiO 

13S6     "     N.  r.  CenlMl  &  Hod.  Rirer, ....  61,674.87 

600     '•     New  Tork,  New  HsTen  &  Hartford, .  98,376.00 

ST71      "      FemuylTania, 876,987.80       617,660.17 

Haanfactiirlng  and  Telephone  Stocka, 

12  ahaiea  Amoskeag  Mannfactnring  Co.,  .   .   .  (8,654.00 

187     "     Herrimack           "              "...  18,615.10 

S4      "      Pacific  MUli 16,668.89 

1000      "      American  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co 166,407.86        194,844.61 

Beal  EcUie  Trnat  Stocks. 

1000  abaraa  Eaiez  Street  Trait, $100,000.00 

1000      "      Barrlstera  HaU  Tmjt, 98,766.00 

loss      "      Paddock  Building  Tmrt, 104,303.78 

760      "      Elmball  Building  Tniat  (10%  paid),  .  7,600.00 

1000      "      Pott  Office  Square  BnUdiDg  Tmat,    .  103,000.00        407,ea9.72 

Beal  Estate. 

Adama  Eatate,  Waahington  Street,  Boaton,  .    .   .  9850,000.00 

Amorj  Eatate,  Franklin  Street,  Boaton,    ....  166,615.81 

Eatate,  Hapnarket  Square,  Boaton, 68,913.58 

Gerriah  Block,  Blackalone  and  North  Streeta, 

Boston, 192,876.75 

Or«7  Eatate,  Waahington  Street,  Boston,  ....  869,014.61 

Hayward  Eatate,  Washington  Street.  Boaton,  .   .  686,361.88 

Lowell  Eatate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .    .  464,368.91 

Townsend  EitsCe,  Hawkins  Street,  Boaton,  .    .   .  44,569.49 

Webb  EttaCe,  Waahington  Street,  Boston,    .   .   .  164,604.79    2,796,361.66 

Smtdriei. 

Adrancei  to  Busser  Trnat, (69,068.11 

"            Medical  School  Hndertaking,     .   .   .  485,763.84 

"            Obaervatory, 3,868.84 

"  Peabody   Muaetun    of    American 

Arciiaeology  and  Ethnolf^,   .   .  3,133.61 

AmonnU  carried  forward,  .  .  (661,817.70(I4,8SB,8<S.ll 
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Amonnte  brought  forwMd,   .   .   .  tSSl  ,317.70 « 14,826,868.11 
Sundries  {continued) . 

AdvMicei  to  BoUnic  Deputmeiit, 6,S9T.98 

■^  Harvard  Dining  AisocIatioD,    .  .     41,339.16 

"  Bandall  HaU  AiBodatdon,  ....     3S,702.27 

"  Claauca]   Pnblication  Fnnd  of   the 

CI«M  of  1866, 616.TB 

•<  Cowdin  Beal  E«tate, 3,152.94 

"  SnndT/  Accoonta, 1,391.36 

$640,417-08 

TGiiiibilI«dne  in  October,  1908, 341,773.08 

"         orerdne, 10,147.50       893,887.fi6 

Cm<h  in  Aduni  Tnut  Co., (47,360.22 

"        a^TrnrtCo.,      84,43 

"        Old  BottOD  Nadonal  Bank, 13,922.86 

"       national  Union  Bank, 62,090.36 

"       luutdi  of  Charlei  F.  Hmou,  Bunar,    .  .   .     21,508.17       144,816.03 
Total $16,868,521.70 
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The  foregoing  Property  reprewnte  the  foUoviing  Fu,nd»  and 

Balartcee,*  and  is  aiisioerable  for  the  some. 

^^^^mi.                      UNIVERSITY  FUNDS.  Prineiptl.  Ja» «!.  MOt. 

94,960.00  Andrew  Bigelow  fisss) $4,960.00 

6,000.00  Stanton  Blake  (1899) 6,000.oo 

4,771.83  Charlotte  P.  Blanohftrd  (1891), .  4,TT1.S8 

6,250.00  BamuelD.  Bradford  C18S6),    ..  5,366.00 

18,600.00  John  W.  Carter  (1698),     ....  13,600,00 

154.91  Thomaa  Cotton  (1727) 164.7S 

B,000.00  John  Cowdin  (ibb8) 22,000.00 

116,966.66  George  B.  Dorr  (1882). U6,D68Ji6 

48,468.60  Qeorge  Draper  (1892), 48,468J» 

66,600.00  B.  H.  Eddy  (1901) 66,787.00 

101,336.49  Harvard  Ellia  (1896) 101,326.« 

6,823.09  JohnDaTiflWiUiain8Frenoh(l»0i),  5,S»J>B 

20.671.18  Gkjre  (1834), J»,671.18 

J6,000.00  John  C.  Gray  (1881), 26,000.00 

30,000.00  Walter  Hastinga  (1888),   ....  20,000.00 

6,000.00  George  Baxter  Hyde  (1895),  .  .  6,000.00 

1S2,288.80  lUBnrance&ndGDariuitj  (I860),  .   .   .  91,886.38 

16.871.63  Leonard  JarviB  (1869) 16,871.68 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  (1894),  ....  I0,ooo.00 

10,000.00  Joseph  I.ee  (1803) 10,000.00 

10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  (1898), ....  10,0OOX)O 

81.960.64  Henry  T.  Morgan  (1888) 81,960.64 

16,760.00  Israel  Mnnaon  (1844), 16,760.00 

118,817.44  PrOnolB  B.Parker  (1886) 113,817.44 

30,000.00  William  Perkins  (1888),     ....  SO.OOOJM 

60.814.19  Henry  It.  Pieroe  (1898) 60,476.41 

164,780.10  Henry  L.Pieroe(Keridn«7)  (1898), 

Total  reeeiTed,     ....  $798,000.00 

Appropriated  for  Fierce 

Hall,       9342,626.04 

Appropriated  f  orthe  Medi- 
cal School  Undertaking,  850,000.00 

9692.525  04  206,474.96 

68.671.65  Preiident's  (1888), 83,698.41 

864,368.76  Retiring  Allowance  (1879) 866,416.47 

38,370.03  John  L.BuBBell  (1889) 28,370.08 

Mary  E.  Searle  (1903) 1,903.61 

46,913.18  laaao  Swoetser  (1894) 46,918.13 

6,000.00  Seth  Tumor  (1883) 6,000.00 

60,000.00  Henry  Villard  (1902), so.OOO.OO 

100,000.00  William  P.  Weld  (1898),  .  .  .  .  100,000.00 

91,743,366.7!    .   .  Amounta  carried  forward, 91.746,889.78 

•  Tbt  dua  of  the  iitkbliihoKiit  at  tht  Tnitdi  an  printed  tltei  tbeii  tltlia. 
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PrladMl, 

A«K,  1,  ttw.  PilBdp«l.  Jaly  W,  IWt. 

<l,749,a6G.78    .   .  Amannts  brought  forward $1,746,389.78 

•COLLEGE    FUNDS. 

8,9*4.63  John  W.F.Abbot  (1874),    .    .   .  (9,863.26 

87,748.64  AlfOTd  Professonhip  (1766),  .    .   .  37,748.64 

6,230.00  Daniel  AuBtia  (1879) 6,380.00 

Bobert    ChafleB   BlllingB,   for 

aray  Herbirium  (1903) 16,000.00 

1.060.00  Jolin  A.  Blanohard  (1873),    .  .  1,060.00 

89.780.00  Botanic  DepartniGDt  (1880) 89,780.00 

98,887.40  Boylston  ProfeHonhip  (1772),  .   .  28,887.40 

11.146.01  FranoiBjamMChlldMem.(189T),  11,824.89 
7,106.12  ClairicalPnbl.F'dofOI&BSOf  1866 

(1888) 7,105.13 

160,446.04  CIWB  SubKTiption  (1870) 160,446.04 

Cryptogamic  Herbaiinm  (balance),    .  466.43 
87,789.80  T.  Jefibrson  Coolid^e  Fund  for 

Beaearch  in  Phjiici, 88,946.94 

8,400.5*  Pool  Ihldley  (1761), 8,46».T1 

Eaton  Frofnaorthlp  (1908),     .    .   .  101,414J» 

91,619.60  Sliot  ProfeHonbip  (1814) 91,619.60 

10,000.00  BUot  "         (JomFblllips' 

gift)(1864) 10,000.00 

8.500.01  Brvlng  Profewonbip  (1791),  .   .   .  8,500.01 
85,990.99  Hflher         »                 (1834),  .    .   .  86,990.90 

894.02  Henry  Flynt  (1760), 413.46 

16,340.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tnton  (1796),  16,2*0.88 

1,088.67  Fnnd  for  KeUgiou  SerricM  (1687),  .  1,088.67 

Godldn  Lecture  (1803), 13,339Jf7 

6,834.U  Goipel  Church  (1868), 6,473.49 

9,860.30  Gray  Herbarium  (balance),  ....  1,900.48 

32.611.00  Asa  Gray  Memorial  (1898),  .  .  .  82,511.00 

21.628.01  Aaa  Qray  ProfeHorabip  of  Sjite- 

matic  Botany  (1897), 21,596.16 

196,089.84  Oupney  (1888), l»»,417.7l 

15,134.00  HarTardOrlent«lSeriec(1899),  .   .  16,066.80 

80,866.91  Herbaiinm  (1866), 20,666.91 

90,917.08  HOTMyProfe«aor«hip(irT3),  .   .    .  20,317.08 
91,744.18  Heney   Profenoiahip   (Thomas 

Iiee'B  gift)  (1866), 21,744.18 

84,617.60  H(dllsProfeHonhipofDiTinity(17S6),  34,517.60 

8,747.88  Hollis          "      of  Mathematieg(171S),  8,747.88 

6,676.11  Ir^ersoll  Lecture  (189*) 6,940.70 

8,371.63  JefibnonFh7«icalLabV (balance),  2,177.63 

10,070.05  Leetnre»onPoliticalEconomy(l889),  10,641.82 

16,796.97  Leo  Fnnd  for  Beading  (1868),  .   .   .  16,796.97 

107,178.86  Henry  Iiee  ProfeMorfhip  (1900),  .  108,844.19 

carried  forward,   .   .  .  $1,077,648.28  (1,746,863.73 

oma  aotaallr  Bad  ta  the  andosta  BdnuL 


!Ob,Goo>^lc 


tS,688,976.ET    .   .  Amoonbi  broaght  forward, .  .  .  (1 
8,S6T.l8  Jouph  lK>Teriiig(ie9l), .  .  .  . 
M,40T.81  IiOwell  Fund  for  n.  Botanic  Guden 
(IS8S)  (formerly  ProtewonUp  of 

NUnnl  Hi«oi7,  180S> 

4S,088.»S  HoI«BnProfeHonhip(ieM),  .  . 
»,I7B.M  William B.l!robleLectiirei(1898;. 

M,06S^  D&nielH.  Felro«(iST6) 

31,000.00  Fer]diuiFn)feMorelilp(IS41),  .  . 
81,500.00  Jonathan  Fhlllipi  (1861),  .  .  . 
76,000.00  FIi7BicaILBbantoi7BiKtow]n't(lS81), 
ae,0a0.19  FlimmierFrofeiBorihip(1854),  .  . 
6S,600.00  Pope  "  (186S),  .   . 

190,851.69  Profeuorfhip  of  Hy^ene  (1899),  .  . 
806,086.88  Nelflon  Bobinaon,  Jr.  (1899),  . 
58,441.86  BmnfOTd  ProfeiBonhip  (1819),  .  . 
8,000.00  John  I..  BnaaeU  (1889),  .... 
60,4M.9S  Qnrdon  SaltonataU  (1901),  .  . 
4,8«4.T3  George  William  Sawin  (isso), 
I,TS4.86  Scbol.&Benef. money  retained  (bal.), 
1,080.94  Barthold  Sohleslnger  (1901),   . 

83.189.83  Smith  Profeuonhip  (1816),  .  .  . 
12,811.14  JoBiah  Btiokney  (1899),   .... 

16.895.84  John  E.  Thayer  (1885) 

1,174.81  Elisabeth  Torrey  (1896),    .  .  . 

10,690.84  Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890),  . 

100,866.67  trnknown  Memorial  (1898),    .   .   . 

Wales  ProfeBionbip  (1908),    .   .   . 

17,449.24  Samuel  Ward  (1680) 

6,779.68  Cyrufl  K.  Warren  (1893),  .  .  . 
111,686.78  Henry  O.Warren  (1899),  .  .  . 
5,344.14  BylTOBter  Watertunue  (1896), . 
50,000.00  Znorease  6.  Wheeler  (1889), .  . 
968.47  Channoey  Wright  (1884),  .  .  . 
8,857.91  (Mfn  for  Books,  Printa,  Caiti.  etc., 

forDept.of  Architec.(bal.), 
1,797.71        ■'       Cmm,  etc.,  at  Botanic  Oar- 

dea  (balance), 

881.87         •'        aaulcal  Libruy  (balance), 
828.68        "       CDllecdoQB  for  a  Oemtamc 
Mnteam  (balance),   .   .   . 
>•        BngineeriiigDepattnieiit,  Elec- 
trical Apparatus  (bal.),    . 
"         Tbe  Ethics  of    tbe    Social 
Qneationa  (bal.),    .... 
1,488.58         >■         I.aiid  in  New  Hampshire  (bal.), 
58.16         "         Fhyiical  Reiearch  " 

"         Plantation  of  Shrubt, etc.  ■> 


Priaeip«l.jBlyn,tt(>«. 


66,407.81 
48,068.98 
88,686.80 
14,189.18 
81,000.00 
81,500.00 
15,000.00 
25,030.19 
68,500.00 
819.858.84 
610,000.00 
66,368.78 
8,000.00 
60,000.00 
4,436.01 


83,189.88 

18,811.14 

16,488.68 

1,198.46 

11,142.88 

100,918.75 

40,000.00 

15,600.00 

6,577.94 

121,389.80 

6,694.84 

50,000.00 


382.6S 
1,770.80 
2,611.78 


39.16 
3,787.39 


.  AmonntB  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $2,706,093.60  $1,746,888.78 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Aug.  1.  law.  Principul,  Jnly  81,  IWM. 
•4,Ma,T(;l.U    .   .  Amounts  bronght  tonraid,  .   .   .  f2,70G,093.60  C1,T4S,382.T3 

3,460.63  GlfU  for  Salaries  (balance) I.SIG.OG 

1,363.70        "         Saiukrit  Department  (biJ.),  99. Q7 

16,933.67         "         Semitic  Collection  (balance),  13,940.82 

1,106.30         "            "       Library,           "  1,000.41 
1,911.19         "         Sugar-cane  iDvestigatlon.elc. 

(balance) 990.1T 

8,013.0S  8aiidi7  01ft8(nDexpeiidetlbaIancea),  1,971.68 


George  WKlesXMllswfty  (1903),  5,oi8.77 

11,169.41  OeIbs  Qoodwln  Memorial  (1889),  11,381.66 

10,»86.S6  HSTTiB  (1868), 10,811.02 

Indlc  Philology  (balance) 800.00 

10,937.81  JolmThonitonEJrklaild(187I),  10,989.24 

11,610.69  Henry  Iiee  Memorial  (1889),    .    .  11,630.71 

11,100.00  CbarleBEUotl!rorton(i90i),    .  11,100.00 

13,666.14  Bobert  Treat  Paine  (ISST),  .  .  12,748.41 

G6,G33.8T  John  Porker  (1873) 67,079.66 

81,969.16  Rogen  (1869) 32,739.88 

11,889.31  Henry  Bromfleld  Sogers  Memo- 
rial (1889) 11,4'3.S1 

136.00  South  End  HODK  (balance) 

11,807.06  John  Tyndftll  (1885) 13,369.63 

11,100.08  Jfuues  Walker  (i88i), I1,133.GG 

22,646.08  Whiting  (1896) 22,801.82 


8,726.29  Abbot  (1863), 3,799.62 

1,889.81  AUbrd  (1785) 1,978.26 

6,877.08  Bartlett  (1881),      B,S78.6T 

6,708.00  BaBSett  (1876), 6,699.90 

12,9E9.B7  BigelOW  (1366), 13,066.40 

2,199.91  Borden  (1896), 2,802.87 

112,986.60  BowditOh  (1864), 118,678.23 

2,668.19  Bright  (balance), 3,896.89 

3,788,98  Browne  (1G87), 3,869.97 

S,163.ii  Morey  Willard   Baokminster 

(1898),     6,204.74 

82,813.73  Burr  (1895) 83,180.83 

6,108.63  BuluiT  a.  Choate  (1884),  ....  6,119.68 

3,809.11  OlaSB  Of  1802  (1870), 8,272.97 

8,161.67           "          1814  (1853), 3,181.66 

6,471.16          "         1815(Eirkland)(1852),  6,623.99 

4,666.91           "          1817  (1853), 4,511.18 

3,175.18           "         1828  (1882) 3,487.81 

1,856.98           "         1836  (1863), 4,909.23 

6,131,03           "         1841  (1871), 6,107.61 

6,183.00          "        1852  (Dana)  (1S76),  .  .  5,106.56 
$4,524,181.79    .   .  AmouoU  carried  forward,    .   .    .  $3,186,892.28  $1,746,382.78 


ovGoo<^lc 


Priudpil, 
Aog.  1,  l«in. 

$4,524,184.79 
15,509  .fi3 
4,669.81 
6,080.00 
5,813.00 
lI,Sfi3.SS 

eoo,oo 


4,970.03 
2,756.65 
6,480.45 
40,365.01 
2,126.46 
6,298.73 


400.00 
23,605.70 
10,020.03 
10,587.85 

6,348 .4S 
18,588.01 

6,160.37 
10,749.94 
80,340.00 
10,838.77 

2,834.66 

6,048.99 
8,206.43 
6,780.68 
S,5E0.54 
6,363.46 

6,624.03 
4,364,60 
1,490.97 
850.00 
1,804.98 
8,428.90 
5,648.93 
6,512^7 
11,072.61 
8,406.16 
6,931.09 


50 

Frincip*!.  July  M,  H08; 
.   .  Amount!  brought  forwud,  .   .   .  $8,186,892.28  #1,746,882.78 

CUhs  of  1866  (1885) 15,735.39 

"        1867  (1886) 4,713.87 

"        1877  (1903), 5,066.40 

"        1883  (1900), 6,862,00 

CTOWIunBhiel(l<1877), 11,882.97 

W.  H.  Cudwortll(bBl«nce),     ..  600.00 

FranoiB  H.  CTmuningB  (1898),  .  5,679.38 

Qeo.  and  Martha  Derby  (1881),  6,639.66 

Julius  Dexter  (1893), 6,027.68 

O.  W.  Doe  (1893) 2.786.68 

W.  8.  Eliot  (1875) 5,486.91 

JoaephEveleth  (1896),    .  ,  .  .  40,856.94 

Fall  Rirer  (1893), 2,145.96 

Parrar  (1873) 6,260.20 

Biohard  At^rustine  Oambrill 

(1890) 11,383.56 

CharleB  Haven  Ooo<lwin(l880),  7,618.47 

Greene  (1863), 4,287.92 

Price  Qreenleaf  (balance), .  .  . 

William  Hilton  (1897),     .  .   ,    .  38,680.46 

John  Appleton  Haven  (1902), .  10,088.96 

EbenezerBookwood  Hoar  (1895),  10,760.08 

Iievina  Hoar  (1876), 6,290,90 

Hodges  (1878) 18,614.86 

HoIUb  (1722) 6,228.66 

Henry B.Humphre7(ie90), .  .  10,878.04 

O.  D.  Jones  (1901), 80,466.38 

G.  E.  Lowell  (1886) 10,840.37 

Uarkoe  (1908), S,117.00 

UatthewB  (balance), 2,728.61 

Merriok  (1888) 6,107.08 

Morey  (1868) 8,240.47 

Lady  Howlson  (1648). 6,773.89 

Howard  Gardner  ITioliolB  (1897),  5,610.88 

Lucy  Osgood  (1873) 6,498,86 

George  Foster  Feabody  (1903),  4,950.00 

Fennoyer  (1670), 6,280.81 

Ferkdnfl  (1869), 4,303.69 

WendeU  FhiUips  Meml  (1896),  1,637,41 

BioardO  Prize  (baUnce), 860.00 

Bodger(t883) 1,111.82 

Henry  B.  Bogers  (1859) 8,484.14 

Edward  BusseU  (1877),  ....  6,708.07 

Sales  (1893), 6,608.57 

BaltonBtaU  (1789), ii,i07,sg 

Leverett  SaltonstaU  (1895),  .  .  8,474.66 

Mary  SaltonstaU  (1780), ....  6,894.99 

.  .  Anxnmti  carried  fOrwaid,   .  .  .  $8,648,366,90  tl,746,8e8.7S 


jcibyGoOl^lc 
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4,440.GS 
3,729.48 

3,287.72 
7,741.90 
4,160.64 
T,.18B.49 


0,436.41 
6,271.93 
1,496.10 


FrindpBl,  Jul;  SI,  ItM. 
.   .  AmoDuts  brought  forward,  .    .   .(8,648,366.90*1,746,882.78 
James  Savage  (tMlauce),  .... 

BevflT  (1868), S,391.S1 

Bewail  (1696) 10,914.66 

Shattuok  (1864), 49,334.61 

Slade  (1877), 6,029.SS 

Donlap  Smith  (1903), 4,700.00 

story  (1864), 4,478.47 

StOUghton  (1701), 2,796.64 

Swift  (1899) 3,394.80 

Thayer  (1857), 78,880.28 

Gorham  Thomas  (18GG), ....  4,306.87 

Toppan  (1868) 7,640.47 

Townsend  (1861) 26,640.H 

Waloott  (1856) 4,848.13 

ChristopherK.  Weld  (1899),    .  10,614.86 

Jacob  WendeU  (1899), 5,318.68 

WhitiDg  (1874), 11.687.46 

Marylh  Whitney  (1908),    .  .  .  7,901.91 


10,855.: 
2,008. 

4,408.1 


Bebeooa  O.Ames  (1908),    .  .  .  60,408.46 

}  ITathaniel  Appletou  (1773),  .  .  549.SS 

i  Frank  Bolles  Memorial  (1894),    .  1,764.83 

B  WlUiam  Brattle  (1717),    ....  1,506.64 

9  Thomas  Danforth  (1721),    .  .   .  980.94 

8  Moses  Day  (1880) 6,448.78 

s  Johniniery  (Itsb) 892.88 

4  EzhibitioDB  (1796) 1,833,84 

a  Thomas  Pitch  (1787), 786.80 

5  Ephraim  Pl3nit  (1738),     ....  423.96 

3  Henry  Plynt  (1760) 147.06 

B  Henry  Qibbs  (1722), 489.72 

5  JohnaioTer(iG6B), 2,912.79 

9  Price  Qreenleaf  AM  (baUnce)<  ■  10,331.68 

3  Edward  Holyoke  (1743),     .  .  .  843.80 

8  BobertKeayne  (1859} 2,330.26 

Bertram  SimbaU  (1908),     .  .  .  36,196.02 

9  HaryIandaU(l8l2), 964.89 

4  Susan  B.  I.yman  (1899) 6,716.22 

9  Anne  MiUB  (17i5) 206.00 

3  Mimroe  (1880) 10,855.33 

2  PaUtey  Exhibition  (1831),   ....  2,022.09 

2  Dr.  A. F, Feabody  Memorial  (1896),       4,617.36 

3  Joseph  Sewall  (1786) 196.17 

6  Alexander  W.  Thayer  (1899), .  14,640.68 

0  Qulncy  Tufts  (1877) 11,166.10 

3  Benjamin  Wadsworth  (1737),  .  264.87 

6    .   .AminiDt*  carried  fonrud,    .   .   .  $8,944,074.98  $1,746,882.78 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Prlnflptl.  JuJr  «1.  1»0». 

.  AmotinU  brongbt  fonrud,  .  .  .  98,944,074.98  $l,T46,8e9.7S 


1,486.43  JameBGh>rdcinBeimett(1893), .  1,493.17 
29,ili.8S  Bowdoin  Prizei   for  I>iM«rUtdaiu 

(1791) 80,191.44 

3.691.62  BorlBtonPrizesforElocution(I8i7),  8,604.78 
8,196.81  CooUdgeDebatiag  (1899) 6,288.84 

100.00  Dante  (balance), 100.00 

1,899.14  Edward  HopklnB  Gift  for  "De- 

tara"  C1718)(baUnce), 1,964.49 

1,066.04  SaleH  (1892), 1,116.78 

2,622.69  John  O.  Sargent  (1889),    ....  8,646.46 

7,000.00  George  B.  Sohier  (1890) 7,000.00 

8,833.20  Oharles  Sumner  (1874) 8,884.61 

8.676.96  Robert  IT.  Toppan  (1894),   .   .    .  3,699.03 

2.116.97  Philip  Waahbum  (1899),    .  .  .  8,216.00 

83,806.66  David  A.  WellB  (1901),     ....  104.886.62    4,110,808.4* 

LIBHART  FUNDS. 

2.182.60  Bowditoh  (1861) «8,188.83 

166.17  Bright  (bulsDce), 133.80 

684.82  FuQdof  Ihc  OlaSB  ori861(1899),  613.80 
676.84       "           "             "         lS51(C.r. 

Dnnbar'B  Gift)  (1899) 602.80 

87,758,74  Edwin  Conant  (1892) 27,744.08 

86,993.78  Constantius  (1886) 86,968.82 

6,308.03  Denny  (1875), 6,311.89 

6,299.78  Parrar  (1871), 6,317.08 

8,187.68  Haven  (1844), 8,207.43 

10,086.23  Hayes  (1886), 10,019.01 

6,295.80  Hayward  (1864), 6,244.28 

368.79  B.H.  Hodf^es  (balance),    ....  678.02 

2,369.83  HoUiB  (1781),      2,871.89 

8,133.80  Homer  (1871), 8,169.96 

600.00  JarviS  (1985), 600.00 

6,302.13  I,ane  (1863), 6,297.68 

86,269.29  Lowell  (1881) 36,671.17 

60,620.36  Uinot  (1870) 60,478.16 

7,145.32  Lucy  OagOOd  (1873), 7,160.89 

7,021.73  Mary  Osgood  (IHOO), 6,995.40 

8,949.25  Sales  (ls;>2), 8,961.97 

6.292.61  Salisbury  (1858) 6,813.10 

20,180.16  Sever  (!M7M), 20,089.18 

8.979.63  Shapleigh  (1801), 3,981.56 

65.26  George  B.  Sohier  (balant-v),    .  .  69.81 

10,717.38  Subscription  for  Library  (1859),   .   .  10,576.94 

37,611.34  Sunmer  (lH7."i) 37,60,i.05 

$5,609,129.89    .   .  Amounts  curritd  forward,    .    .   .  ♦280,008,52  *.';,8J7, 186. 17 


Goo^^lc 
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Prinelp*!, 

Aug.  1,  IWB.  Prineipul,  Ja]j  81,  1903. 

$5,609,129.89    .   .  AmonnM  bronght  forward,  .    .   ,  I2HO,OOB.52  f6,85T,l86.I7 
6,091.66  EfliinethU:BtlieBonTayIor(lB99),     5,081.17 

11,925.34  Daniel  TreadweU  (1885),    .  .  .  li,92S.31 

5.281.68  Ichabod  Tucker  (1876) 6,243.89 

16,910.*4  Walker (1875), .  16,871.2* 

6,801.74  Ward  (1858) 6,299.« 

247.74  Wateraton  Gift  (baluice) 269.86 

20,169.70  J.  Hontington  Woloott  (1891),  20,106.86 

100,000.00  Eben  Wright  (1883), -   100,000.00 

2,048.87  8iindi7  0ifti(Diiexpendedb&Ig.),  .   .  1,447.10 

SnndTf  balftnces 149.08       446,390.74 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

87,354.88  DiTinitf  School  (balance), t22,72T.»0 

71,487.08  New  Endowment  (1879), 71,427.02 

17,000.00  Oliver  Ames  (I88O), 17,000.00 

626.00  Hannah  C.  Andrews  (1836),.  .  526.00 

890.00  Daniel  Austin  (18S0), 890.00 

1,000.00  Adams  Ayer  (1869), 1,000.00 

7,876.00  Joseph  Baker  (1876) 7,876.00 

2,067.18  BeaeficUi7  money  returned  (balance),  174.10 

3,869.28  HU8htonDashwoodBuTr(1894),  4,060.36 

87,583.74  BuaaeyFrofeMonhip  (1862),      .   .  S7,68S.74 

2,177.96  Joshua  Clapp  (1836), 2,177.96 

6,000.00  Edwin  Conant  (1892), 6,000.00 

30,280.38  Dexter  Lectureship  (1810),     .    .   .  25,644.37 

48,610.67  FrothlllghamProfe8Bonhip(1893),  60,780.89 

1,050.00  Abraham  W.  Puller  (1847),  .  .  1,060.00 

911.34  I<ewia  Oould  (18.=i2), 911.S4 

721.73  Irfiuisa  J.  HaU  (ltl93), 764.85 

6,008.43  Hancock  Profeasorship  (1765),     .  6,008.48 

76,886.81  Charles  L.Hanaock  (1891),  .  .  76,886.81 

6,000.00  Haven  (1898) 6,000.00 

1,050.00  Samuel  Hoar  (1867) 1,050.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  (1881),     .  .  .  10,000.00 

9.184.69  HenryUenow  (1841), 9,184.69 

1,060.00  Caroline  Uerriam  (1867),  .  .  .  1,050.00 

16,015.81  Parkman  Profesaorahip  (1814),     .  16,016.81 

482.96  John  W.  Quinby  (1888),  ....  606.55 

1,000.00  Abby  Crocker  Biohmond  (1881),  1,000.00 

1,000.00  John  L.  BusBell  (1890),   ....  I.OOO.OO 

10,000.00  William  B.Bpooner  (1890),  .  .  10,000.00 
40,000.00  Thomas  Tileston  of  New  ToTk 

Endowment  (1879) 40,000.00 

6,260.00  Hary  F.  Townsend  (1861),    .  .  6,260.00 

3,100.00  Wlnthrop  Ward  (1862),   ....  2,100.00 

54,846.78  Winn  ProfeMorahip  (1877),     .   .   .  94,846.78 
Gift  for  BiTlnity  Hall  Chapel  altera- 

tjons, 626.00 

f6,872,664.16    .   .  Amoonti  carried  forward,    .   .   .  (489,893.53  16,302,676.91 


f6^7S,(M.U    .   .  Amounts  brought  forwud,  . 


aOHOLAB«HIF .      . 

lS,069.e5  Abner  W.  Buttriok  (1880), 
6,491.68  Thomas  Gary  (1830),    . 
SJOLSl  O«0Tge  Ohnpm&n  (1S34), 
4,489.41  JoBhaaCIapp  (1639),    .  . 

14,849.M  JaalcBOn  FoDDdadOQ  (1S85). 
6,850.06  J.  Henry  EendaU  (1868), 
8,431.46  ZCanoy  KendaU  (1S46), 
1,050.00  WiUiam  Fomroy  (1636), 


9439,898.68  f6,30a,676Jl 

18,331.38 

6,668.65 

2,798.76 

4,466.69 
14,958.86 

6,400.48 

8,463.08 

1,060.00       640,839.68 


LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


806,860.66  Lav  School  (balaiice}, (286,882.74 

4,150. 
65,840. 
28,979. 

16,760. 


.83 


.62  James  Barr  Ames  Prize  ( 
.47  Bemls  ProfeMonhip  (1879), 
.83  Bussey        »  (1862), 

1.00  Dana           "           (1839),   .  .  .  lfi,75O.O0 

Hughes  Lou  (1903) 601.97 

47,021.26  LftwSi:hool  Book  (1882), 47,021.26 

100,000.00  Law  School  Library  (1898),    ....  100,000.00 

8,840.81  Hoyall  ProfeMorabip  (1781),  .   .   .  8,340.81 

1,327.77  ScholuBhip  mone^  returned  (balance),  1,389.98 

94,094.97  Weld  Frofeuorsliip  (1882),     .    .   .  94,994.97 


LA  WHENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

101.40  Edward  Austin  Loans  rep^  (bal.)i  $768.87 

80,686.86  John  B.BarrlngeT  (1878).  .   .  .  80,686.36 

6,692.83  George  A.  Qardner  (1892),    .  .  5,679.98 

10,611.60  HeimenJenningsScholaTahip(1898),  10,708.10 

61,686.43  Abbott  Lawrence  (1859),    .  .  .  61,686.48 

60,876.00  James  Lawrence  (1866) 60,376.00 

88.00  Lawrence  Scieutiflc  School  Louii 

repud  (balsnce), 456.21 

40,806.73  ProfeBBorship  of  EnsineeriDg  (1847),  40,806.73 

85.000.00  Arthur  Botch  (1896), ae.ooo.oo 

6,804.70  BtoartWadsworth Wheeler (1898),  6,806.97 
Lawrence  Sdentiflc  School  Auod- 

■tion  SchoUnhip  (baluice),   .   .   .  60.00        31 

ICUSEUH  OP   COMPAKATIVE   ZOOLOOY   FUNDS. 

.84,870.78  Hii«eiimofCoinpaTstiTeZo(ila(0'(bal.),  $39,034.40 

297,988.10  Agasslz  Memori&l  (1876) 397,983.10 

7,694.01  Teachew'wdPupilB' (1876),     .   .   .  7,594.01 

5,611.88  Virginia  Barret  Q-ibbs  SchoUr- 

■faip  (1892) 6,619.16 

17,466,161.72    .   .  Amonntc  carried  forwud. 


$340,080.66  $7,674,997.41 
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PrlnebiL 

t7,4eG,161.7S    .   .  Amounts  brovght  fonnod,  .   .   .  9840 ,080.66  IT, 671,997. 11 
50,000.00  Qrft7  Fund  for  Zoological  Hnienra 

(1869) 60,000.00 

tOB,«67.86  StorgilKwper  (1666),      ....  108,S86.9& 

7,740.66  Humboldt  (1869), 7,740.68 

6,000.00  WmKrdFeeleHiiiuieweU(i»01),     6,000.00 

117,469.84  Fenuaiieiit(lS69) 117,469.84        6ie,e77Jf9 

PEABODT  MUSEUM   OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY  FUNDS. 

11.463.09  Hemenway  FeUowthip  (1891),  .  $11,679.79 
Se,B56.66  Peabody  Building  (1866),  ....  88,866.56 

47.886.10  Feabody  Collection  (1866),  .  .  .  47,836.10 
47,568.81  Feabody  FrofeMor  (1866),  .  .  .  47,689.77 
80,176.49  Thaw  fellowihlp  (ISeO),  ....  30,184.16 
10,796.08  Henry   C.  Wuren  Exptoradon 

(1899), 10,8*7.01 

6,000.00  Siuaa  Cornelia  Warren  (1902),  5,000.00 
s,S62.0B  Bobert  O.  Wlnttirop  ScholviUp 

(1896),     B,413.0S 

ai,oi4.i8  HantingtonFrothin^iamWol- 

OOtt  (1891), .  20,631.90        206,846,80 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

60,04S.3I  Medicftl  Bchool  (balance) «46,I7».6e 

11,076.68  Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological 

Laboratory)  (1899) 11,261.88 

86,612.68  Edward  ICBorringer  (1881),  .  26,612.68 

6,246.61  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh  (1889),  .  8,912.24 
2,768.71  Boylston  Fand  for  Medical  Bookt 

(1800) 2,668.14 

30,399.96  JohnB.ftBuokinlnBter  Brown 

Endowment  (1896), 20,864.88 

92,036.00  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (1899),  93,838.88 

878,650.19  Calvin  and  Luoy  SUls  (1899),  .  880,987.78 

101,703.24  Oeorge  Fabyan  (1896),    ....  101,702.24 

1,886.08  Samuel  E.Fltz  (1884), 1,886.08 

3,118.66  F.  B.  Oreenongh  (SorgicBl  Re- 

■earch)  (1901) 3,600.00 

19,199.65  Jackson  Medical  (1859) 19,193.66 

1,681.11  Medical  Library  (1872) 1,759.78 

62,900.38  William  O.  Moseley  (1897),  .  .  62,900.33 

38,760.00  New  Subecription  (1888) 38,760.00 

9,386.94  Dr.  Buppaner  (1897), •     8,836.94 

60,000.00  Geo.  C.  Bhattuck  (1863),    .  .  .  60,000.00 

6,918.66  Snrgical  Laboratory  (1897),    ....  6,681.98 

16.766.11  Mary  W.  Swett  (1884) 16,766.11 

•8,856,737.84    .   .  Amounts  carried  fom-ard,   .   .   .  9886,328.40  $8,510,081.30 
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Aug.  i,^m!i. 


FriDcipU,  July  31,  ItOS. 


$8,856,7:17.64    .  .    Amonote  brongbt  fonrard,    .   .  $886,328.40  $8,610,021.80 

20,000.00  Samuel  W.8wett(18M),    .  .  .  20,000.00 

3,000.00  Qulnoy  Tufts  (1879) 3,000.00 

14,369.37  Warren  Fund  for  Anatomicsl  Hn- 

seum  (1848), 14,411.68 

41,920.00  Charlefl  Wilder  (1900), 41,872.00 

88,681.46  Henry  WiUard  Williami  (18SS),  34,007.73 
1,466.77  OifU  for  PkUiologiCBl  Dep't  Librar; 

(balmce),  •  ■ 988.62 

1,48S.SS  Snndiy  Qifta  (nnexpended  balancei),  3,890.50 


S,8S1.13  Qeo.CheyneShattnokUemorUl 

(1891),     C,846.14 

0,821.86  Charles   Bliot  Ware  HemorUl 

(1891) 6,669.76 

6,280.11  John  Ware  Memorial  (1891),  .  .  6,803.26 


A,14e.43  Luoius  F.  BilUltgS(1900),  .  .  .  6,107.36 

5,888.06  D.W.  Oheerer  (1889), 6,76«.04 

8,162.46  Cotting  Gift  (1900),  . 3,136.44 

3,768.57  Orlando  W.  Doe  (1898),.   .    .   .  3,787.69 
162.63  John  Foster   income  for  Hedicftl 

Stodeals  (balance), 61.06 

6,743.91  I.ewiHBndHarTietHa7den(1894),  6,783.47 

6,820.68  CM.  Jones  (1893), 6,466.46 

6,384.93  Alfi^d  Hosmer  Llnder  (1896),  6,382.37 

5.604.60  Charles  B.  Porter  (1897),  .  .  .  6,642.09 
4,SS7.74  Charles  Pratt  Strong  (1894),   .  4,671.06 

6.846.61  Isaac  Sweetser  (1892),  ....  8,893.66 
6,388.01  John  Thompson  Taylor  (1899),  6,260.26 
5,806.80  Edward  Wigglesworth  (1897), .  6,364.63 


8,640.60  Boylston  (1808), 

6,607.73  William  E.  Thomdike  (1895), 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL   UNDERTAKING  FUNDS. 

98,610.00  Bobert  C.  Billings  (1900),  .   .   .  $104,898.06 

George  Pabyan  (mddidon  of  1908),  86,876.40 
101,333.02  George  Higgjnson  Frofestonhip 

(1902) 101,668.89 

13,600.00  Jackson  Profeisonhip  (addition  of 

1902) 36,000.00 

8U,S00.O0  Henry -I..  Pierae  (1898),  ....  870,776.66 

ProotOT  (1908), 51,267.48 

$9,620,940.49    .   .  Amoaute  carried  forwud,   .   .   .  $678,881.38  $9,699,981.26 
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PrJDcipkl, 
Ang.  1,  IMS.  Frlnoipil,  Jul;  31,  IBOS. 

$9,620,940.49    .   .  AmoonU  broQght  forward,  .    .   .  «67Fl,8t<l.;SH  t9,699,SS1.2S 

312,463.39  John  D.  Bockefeller  Gift  (1902),  863,875.69 

96,300.00  David  Sears  Gift  (1902) 136,639.80 

13,500.00  Sbattuok  ProfeEEorahip  (addition  of 

1902), 26,000.00 

SmimanFTofeMoreUp  (1902),   .  .  1M,4S4.9S 
4,481.98  School  of  Comparatire  Medicine  (1899),      4,639.40 

4,968.79  Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory,  .   .  6,201.84 

1,011.78  Gift  for  bnUdiiigB 1,809,713.40 

DENTAI.   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

82,084.51  DenUl  School  (bsiuice) $39,899.71 

9,266.86  Dental  School  Endowment  (1880),    .  3,366.86 

28,000.00  HeiuryC-WarranEDdoirment(1889),   33,000.00 
19,872.89  OifU  for  Bnilding  (1893), S0,e03.SS  Tfi,967.89 


OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

Adnncenentof  AMron.SdeDce(1901),  960,867.88 

AdTancementof  Aitron.  Science (1902),  90,641.14 

Anonymoiu  Gift  (1902), 11,018.16 

Thomas  G.  Appleton  (1884),   .  6,000.00 

J.  IngeraoU  Bowditoh  (1889),  .  2,600.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  (1887),    .  .  .  200,000.00 

Draper  Msmorial  (balance),  .  .  248-36 

Charlotte  Harria  (1877) 2,000.00 

HaTeil(1898) 46,000.00 

James  Hayward  (1866) 21,000.00 

ObserratoryEndowmect  (1882),   .    .  60,000.00 

Paine  Frofesaorahip  (1886),     .    .   .  50,000.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  (1886),  .  .  273,932.07 

Edvard  B.  Fhilllpa  (1849),  .  .  110,298.88 

Josiah  Quinoy  (1866), 12,849.83 

David  Sears  (1846), 37,376.21 

Anguatna  Story  (1871) 13,880.00 

Gift  for  publishing Innarphotographi,  133.96 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION  FUNDS. 

86.841.11  Bnsseylnititntion  (balance),  .   .   .       (37,769.48 
10,079.86  Woodland  HiU  (1896), 32,607.97 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  FUNDS. 

Ue,GG6.O0  Arnold  Arboretum  (1899) 9128,030.00 

169,829.97  James  Arnold  (1872),     169,702.10 

14.761.12  Arboretum  ConiUnction  GIft»  (bal.),  .       11,849.48 
22,110.80  William  L.  Bradley  (1897),    .  .      22,703.69 

11,318,706.69    ,   .  Amoonta  carried  forward, H 


60,880.61 
20,064.91 
16,996.96 
6,000.00 
2,600.00 
200,000.00 

2,000.00 
46,000.00 
21,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
278,667.86 
110,393.88 
12,276.86 
36,621.60 
13,380.00 
800.00 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1, 1M».  Prindiwl,  JdIj  31, 1M«. 

♦11,318,706.69    .   .  AmonntB  brought  forwaid,  .   . •12,761,584 .Si 

OTHER  FUNDS   FOR  SPECIAL   PURPOSES. 


10,606.66  Fhlllips    Brooks   House   Eadow- 

mFDt(I90l), $10,506.66 

10,596.82  Balph  H.  Shepard  (1900),  .  .  .  io,969.gg 
G,tt97.7»  BalphH.BhepardMemoriBl(IH9g),  6,lTS.8t 
6,403.14  JohuW.  and  Belinda  It.  RandoU 

(1897) 6,GG4.9S 


642.90  Fogg  Art  MusouTU  (balance),  ,    .    .  223.39 

60.000.00  Wimam  Hayes  Fogg  (1892).    .  60,ooo.oo 

17,054.,S2   Gray  Fund  for  Engravings  (1^.■.H),  16,4o8.39 

16,178.98  William  M.  Priohard  (1898),  .  ifi,7.'!H..t3 

82,860.02  John  "Witt  RandaU  (1892),.   .   .  83,264.40 

8,857.70  StUlman  InfimiHry  (balant-e),    .    .  7,715.17 
Bobert   Charles    Biltmgs,    for 

Stillman  Infimmrj-  (190:i),    .   .  60,000.00 
5,328.63  Free   Red    Fnnd   of   tlii'   Class  Of 

1888(lt>l*S) 5,32«.G3 

539.38  Free  Bed  Fund  for  StiUman  [ufirm- 

ary  (1900) 5:19.38 

Herbert  Sohtirz  Sfftnonal  Free 

Bed  (1903) 3,000.00 

a,C4n.fi4  Henry  P.  Waloott  (liioi),  .  .  .  2,645.64 

1,257.60  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1834  (l(<d7),  1,309.63 

7,36(1.43           "         "          "         1844(lMiltl),  7,6H6.96 

3,725.00          '■         "          ■'         1853  (18W7),  3,725.00 

5,148.73  GiUs  for  Additions  to  The  Suldior's 

Field  (1B98) 

69,I>«2,1H  Gifts  for  ImproTpment?  and  Addilions 

to  The  Soldier's  FieW  (1!K)1),    .    .  48,219.66 

421.74  BriaUton  Marsh  Fenee  (bnlwnec),  .    ,  431.74 

2, 117 .5H  Emerson  IIhH,  '■  ,  ,     117,013.40 

8,421.91  SeniitiL-  Building.                ■■            .    ,  l,4.-.ll.01 

3,032.00  John  Simpkins  Hull,    '•          .  .  2,4.'>s.24 

StiUman     Inlirmnrj     (ContaRious 

Wiird), 5ll,0(m.0l> 

Gift    for    ni'W     rninTHiv    I.U.rarj 

lliiildiDK, ]ll,0iK).OO 

3.438.44  IMrersity  Muk.iiiii  lliiildiiig  (balanc.O,      ;t,222.i;« 
(ill,680,!:<2H.67   .   .     Am.mnturiirritil  forward,      .   .  »4i:i,(;il»..'.2sil2,7til,u34.5 
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Prlndpri,  Jnly  31.  WW. 
Amonnu  brought  IotwvA,     .  .  9464,610 J>8tia,  761,584 .69 


476,917.16  Edward  Aiutin  (1899) 480,666.81 

50,000.00  Bright  LeffU7  (ISeo), 60,000.00 

80,851.79  Butsst'b  Snndr;  Accoonta  (balance),  97,910.96 

893,710.18  Bnssey  Tnirt  (1861) 899.710.18 

169,099.72  CalvmuidLlia7SUlflAid(1899],  161,086.06 

3,171.60  John  Foster  (1840), 8,171.60 

488,748.07  Gaiaa  and  Lotaei  for  General  lureat- 

menta  (1891) 684,460.18 

788,866.81  Frloeareenlear(l887) 788,8«6.S1 

99,989.88  Henry  Harris  (1S8S) S9,9S9.S8 

1,880.36  HarVBTd  Memorial  Socle?  (1898),  1,961.78 

49,694.76  Bobert  Troup  Paine  (1880),   .   .  61,069.99 

49,000.00  James  Savage  (1878),    .....  49,000.00 

696.68  Oifto  for  Cuban  Teacheia, 877.96 

Snndry  balances 9,494.00    8,080,449^7 

FUNDS  m  TRUST  FOB  PUEP0SB8  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,848.61  Daniel  Williams  (1716), ....  (16,642.69 

4,794.84  Sarah  WinBlow(1790),     ....  4,90I.&6         91,644.14 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  duriTig  the  year  ending  Jvly  31 ,  1903. 

Total  unoiint  of  Fnnde  nnd  baUncea,  Jul;  81, 1908, 

as  before  Btated, «16,8«3,6S1.70 

Totslunanntaf  Funds  uidbBlaiicei,Angiiit  1, 1901, 

M  before  lUted, 14,ltl,Ml.»5 

SboTingmtoUlincreuedimiigthejeuof $1,748,979^ 

Which  U  made  up  u  folloiri :  — 
Olfta  forming  new  Fuudt  or  increuiug  old  ohm,    .    11  ,{140,878 .2$ 
iDcreMe  of  Funds  eatablithed  doTiDg  the  ^ear,  .   .  6,177.78 

Credit  balances  created, SG,eiS.17 

Oain  from  change  of  inTcatmeuU, 98,913.67  ' 

Increase  more  tban  decrease  of  Fand*  (ezclndiDg 

the  Insurance  and  Onarao^  Fond)  and  balances, 

wliich  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  tlw  end 

of  the  year, 880,898.66 

(1,808,809.56 

Deduct  from  this  amount 

Sundry  balances  used  up, (18,840.36 

Loss  from  chai^  of  inTeitmenta,     .   .  S68.14 

Decrease  of  Funds  established  during 

the  year, 96.14 

Decrease  of  Insurance  and  Gnaran^ 

Fund,   by  excess   of  expenditures 

OTCr  income,  in  Univeni^,  College, 

and  Library  acconnia, 40,408.07  64,628.71  $1,748,979.86 


ITet  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  as  abore,  ,   .   .     (463,926.88 
Less  decrease  as  above, 64,822.71 

Leaviiig  amonut  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Fniidt 
and  balances,  ezclnding  gifts  for  capital  ac- 
oonnt (408,108.57 
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nie  following  ublei  are  not  found,  In  Ukeir  present  form,  In  the  TrewnreT'i 
books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  letonrcea  and  th« 
expenditorea  of  each  department  of  the  UniTerai^.  Gifts  for  capital  accoont, 
gifta  for  immediate  me  and  the  income  of  eTery  Fand  held  bj  the  Univeraity  are 
pren  in  theae  tablea,  and  alao  the  ram  paid  ODt  for  ttie  specific  object  of  each 
and  e*ei7  Pnnd,  in  case  that  ram  be  either  less  or  more  than  the  actnal  Income 
of  the  Fnitd.  If  the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a  Fund  ia  to  be  applied  be 
■  general  one,  —  like  aalBriea,  for  example,  — no  leparate  menUon  is  made  in 
theae  table*  of  that  appropriatdon.  That  partdcQlar  payment  ia  merged  with 
Other*  of  the  same  kind  under  the  general  beading.  At  balanced  amnmaiy  of 
theae  table*  will  be  fonnd  on  page  106. 


THE  UNTVERSnr. 


Olfti  for  capital  acconnt. 

Bobert  Charles  BilUngs   Fund,   stillm&n 

InilTmHi? 960,000.00 

Bobort  Henry  SddyFnnd  (additional),   .  .  .  S87.00 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Reaidoary  Beqneat   "        ...  45,000,00 

Harr  B.  Searle  Fnnd 1,938.TS 

Herbert  Sohurz  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fond,    .    .  S.OOO.OO  I100,316.7B 

Income  of  tbe  following  Fnnda :  — 

Andrew  Bigelow, ^81.66 

Stanton  Blake, S84.00 

Cliairlotte  F.  Blanahard, 223.26 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, S4G.T0 

John  W.  Garter, 686.00 

Thomas  Cotton, 7.SB 

John  Cowdin, 1,699.88 

Qeorge  B.  Dorr, 6,041.88 

George  Draper, .  S,216.S1 

Bobert  H.  Sddy, 2,660.89 

Harvard  Bills, 1,787.88 

J.  D.  W.  Prenoh 249.07 

Oore. 962.73 

John  C.  Gray, 1,087.56 

Henry  Harris  (i  income), T00.5T 

Walter  Hastings, 1,123.48 

George  Baxter  Hyde 234.00 

Inanrance  and  Guaranty, 6,754.^6 

lieonard  Jarvis, T89.61 

Henry  P.  Kidder, ^_  *08.00 

Amonnta  carried  forward, »29,216.97  $100,316.76 
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Tablk  No.  I,  Thb  UKiTERanr,  costikdbd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnta  brought  forward, t29,aUi.9T  «IG0,3Ifi.7S 

Income  of  the  MlawiDg  Fundi  (eontin^ttd):  — 

Joseph  Lee, l36.oa 

Theodore  Iiymau, 46S.oo 

Israel  Uunson 787.10 

Francis  E.  Parker, 4,9B1.M 

William  Ferkins i.KM.oo 

Henry  L.  Fierce  Reaidaaiy  (part), 836. IS 

Preiident'i, 9,979.86 

Betiring  Allovuice 17,062.00 

John  L.  Ruflaell, 1,098.72 

Isaac  Sweetser, 2,i9fi.6S 

Beth  Turner, 384.00 

Henry  vaiard, 2,340.00 

William  F,  Weld, 4,860.84     e8,SSS.9S 

Bftlance  Temaining  aitet  diTlding  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, t214.41 

Care  of  the  Barah  Wtoslov  Fnnd, 6.61 

Bale  of  catalogaes,  calendiTB,  ditectoriei,  &c.,     ....  980.99 

"      sand 384.26 

"      flag^g, 884.69 

Use  of  boniet  by  College  officen, 1,500.00 

Bevenno  check  stamps  redeemed, 12.80 

Use  of  land  by  Harvard  Union, 1,360.00       4,749.08 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum. 
Income  of  Funds. 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Mnieum,  balance,    .  $80.09 

WilliBm  Hayes  Fogg, 2,840.00 

Qray  Fnnd  for  EngraTinga, 798.18 

William  M.  Frichard, 7G7.17 

John  Witt  Bandall, 1,637.85 

Mary  B.  Searle, 87.S3 

$6,860.77 

Gift  for  case, 86.00 

Sale  of  pbotograpbt  and  catalogue, 16.91        6,661.68 

Semitic  Museum. 

Income  of  Oifta  for  Semitic  Collection 672  J9 

Phillips  Brooks  House. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Phillips  Brooks  Hoiue  Endowment, $491.78 

Bidph  H.  Shepard, 496.89 

Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial,  ....  276.0S       1,268.66 

Amount  carried  forward, tl80,769.07 
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Table  No.  I,  Thb  Ukiyerbitt,  coNmniBD. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amoimt  broDght  fomrd, $1SO,TC6.07 

StUlman  Juflmiu;. 
Income  of  Fands. 

Samuel  Ward  (put), $T26.6t 

Free  Bed  Fnnd  of  the  OlSBB  Of  1868, 249.40 

StUIman  Inflrmarj, 343.51 

Free  Bed  Fund  for  StUlman  Inflnnarj,     ....  36.13 

Herbert  Bchorn  Memorial  Free  Bed fi3.6B 

Henry  P.  Waloott, 128.88 

Bobeit  Charlea  BiUings, 6S5.00 

$3,106.19 

Beceipta  from  Students, 4,500.76       6,S06.ftS 

♦187,876.08 
PAYMENTS. 
OreTMen'  Expense  ■- 

Printing  President's  Annas]  Bepoit, $1,104.72 

"        Treasnrer's      "  "  821.40 

"        other  report*,  ballots,  etc., 62.04 

"       Bole*  Hid  Bj-Laws, 84.47 

AdTertislng, 808.60 

AoditiiiK  TreMurer's  ftcconnts,     . IGO.OO 

Other  expenses 84.61      tl,986.74 

Offlce  Expenses. 

President's, 

Clerical  sarrices, 9898.69 

Other  expenses, 807.01     $1,605.70 

Treunrar's, 

Clerical  lerrlces, $1,200.76 

Bent  of  sates, 776.00 

Other  expense*, 1,138.68      8,099.26 

Clerical  serdce 98,676.80 

Other  expenses, 1,844.97       6,021.77 

Pnblicatian  Ageat's, 

Clerical  sod  other  serrices $1,506.91 

Other  expenses 1,646.91       S,0S2.8S 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Bnildings', 

Clerical  and  other  services, $770.00 

Other  expenses, 278.79       1,048.79 

Janitor's, .   .  .  46.18 

Corporation  Booms  (foel,  rent,  *c.), 3,664.66      16,484.05 

Amoimt  carried  forward, $18,419.79 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Umversity,  ooxriiniBD. 
PAYMENTS. 
AmonDt  bron^t  forward $18,419.79 

PresideDt, 

From  tbe  UniremiQ', $6,000.00 

<>    Freaident'i  Fond, 3,063.99 

"     TboDiM  Cotton  Fond,  .  ,  .   .            7.44  $9,060.48 

Treamrer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, 6,000.00 

BuwM, 4,000.00 

AinMant  Bnnar, 2,000.00 

Bmretuy  to  the  Preiident, 2,600.00 

Becretary  of  tlie  Board  of  OTeneen, 200.00 

Commencement  Marsbal, 100.00 

Chainnanof  the  Appointment  Committee,     ....  9,000.00 

PnbUcsUoD  Agent, 2,500.00 

Inspector  of  Gronnils  and  Bnildingi, 2,000.00 

Clerks,  Treaaurer'B  ofBco, 3,800.00 

BoruT'i  AE^ataut, 1,800.00      40,960.43 

Retiring  Allowances, 14,994.26 

Memorial  Rail  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

UepaiTB, $1S4.T9 

Inanrance, 628.T0 

Fnel,  ItghtiDg,  fiunitnre,  clcaDing,  &c., S92.18 

Pan  of  cost  of  moving  Brimmer  window,     .   .    .  1,000.00        2,089.67 

Qeoeral  Expeuses. 

BepuTt  and  improTementi, $1,862.08 

Labor, 6,622.16 

Commencement  Da;  expenseE, 812.66 

Annual  Catalogoe, 2,467.99 

Calendar, 204.30 

GnideBook, 472.15 

Iiuarabce, 87.60 

Watehmen, 9,497.64 

Freight,  mpplieB,  and  8nndrie«, 669.9S 

Legal  services  and  ezpenaea, 60.60 

BaSalo  and  Paris  Ezpoution  expenses, 8.79 

Watering  streets  and  drivewajs, 342.99 

Flank  walks, 431.67 

Mercantile  agency, 77S.O0 

Plans 390.00 

Driveways  aod  gravel  walks (<10.43 

Receptions, 134.40 

Cleaning  portraiu, 45.00 

AmouQtB  curried  forward $17,309.42    $76,414.17 
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Tabe^  No.  I,  The  UmvEBaiTT,  continoed. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmonDti  brought  forward $17,309.48    t7e,414.17 

Taxei  on  Harvard  Union H,666.GD 

L«n  tepdd  by  Harrard 

nnioD, $1,209.00 

Lesi  repaid  by  City  of  Cam- 
bridge,        467.50    4.666.S0 

Tence  painting,  conMmctlon,  and  repaira, S4G.76 

ItiEUJlMioii  of  Telephone  exohaugs, 1,9S7.49 

Telephone  tolli  and  rentali, 67.00 

National  Educadon  Aiiociation  expenfea. 

Gnidea $193.10 

Receptioui, 879.46       1,371.66 

Conference,  Ataociation  of  American  TTnivenitieB,  .  40.00 

Faymenti  made  from  nnivently  income  on  the  follow- 
ing accoonti :  — 

Phillips  Brooks  Home 1,816.96 

WiUlam  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Mnseam, 3,468.81 

Semitic  Miuenm.     Curator, $600.00 

Expenses, 3,01fi-15       3,616.16 

Oermanic  Hnseoin. 

Alteratioiu  in  Rogers  Building,    .    $I,5SS.00 

Expenaei, 817.06       3,333.06 

BtUlman  Inflimaiy, 3,848.43 

School  of  Teterinuy  Medicine. 

Tuition  feei  of  stndenu  at  other  schooli,  $810.00 

Intereit  on  debt, 70S.76 

Snndriet, .96 

Balance  of  debt  paid, 10.114.90     11,161.60      16,398.78 

'VnUiam  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Muemn. 

P^mentiof$3,468.Sl,  made  from  nmrenilyinconie 
as  above  stated,  and  payment*  from  the  income 
of  ?iindf  as  follows :  — 
WUIlam  Hayes  Fogg,  Director,  .     $C00.OO 

CoUectioni  and  expenses,    ....    i,610.00     $3,340.00 
<faay  Fund  for  EngraTings,  Corator,   .      1260.00 

Collectlans, 99C.0O 

Expenses, 149.06       1,894.06 

Willlfim  H,  Frlohard,  collections, 197.83 

John  Witt  Bandall,  Curator,  .  .  .  $360.00 

CoUectlons, 311.70 

Expenses, 671.77       1,188.17 

Hary  B.  Searle,  books 87.17 

Case,  from  gift, 86.00 

From  balance  and  sondry  receipts, 466.61        G,S54.08 

Amonnt  carried  forward, $188,866.93 
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Table  No.  1,  The  Univebsitt,  cobtdtued. 
payments. 

Amoont  brov^t  forrard, tl28,8G6.98 

Semitic  Moieimi. 

P^mentt  of  $2,616.16,  made  from  UiiiTeniQr  income,  m  (bore 
■Uted,  and  pajmeuta  from   gifts  for  Semitic  Collection, 

amountillg  to 4,S64.74 

Phlllipa  Brooke  Houie. 

Pi^iDenU  of  tl>846.9ti,  made  from  UDiTenity  in- 
come u  above  stated,  and  payments  for  fnnii- 
tore,  receptions,  £c.,fTom  the  incomeof  Fnnds 
a«  follows;  — 
FhillipB  Brooks  Hoiue  Endowmeat,  ....       U91.78 

Ealph  H.  ShepftTd, 183.66         6UM 

StUln^nii  Inflmutiy. 

Payments  of  (S,842 .42  made  from  TJniTenity  Income 
as  above  stated,  and  paTments  from  tbe  income 
of  Funds,  as  follow* :  — 

BtUlman  Intrmwy (M8.61 

Bobflrt  OharlsB  BUlingB, l»5.M> 

Free  Bed  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1868,  ....         S49.40 
X  X     for  Stillman  loflnnaiy,    .  .  .  26.2S 

Herbert  Bohurs  Memorial  Free  Bed 63.66 

Henry  P.  Waloott, 188.88 

Bomuel  Ward, ifiJS.Bl 

From  receipts  from  stndeDts, 4,500.76        8,856.18 

•142,109.16 

Table  No.  n. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

BECBIPTS. 
Gifts  for  CajHtal  Acconit. 

Bebeooa  C.  Ames  Fnnd, $60,000.00 

Robert  Charles  BillingB  Fund  (Gray  Hei^ 

barium), 16,000.00 

George  W.  Dilleway  Fellowship  Fond,   .  .  .  5,000.00 

Baton  ProfesBorship  Fnnd, 100,553.18 

Oodlcm  Lecture  Fund, 13,060,00 

Charles  Haven  Ooodwin  Scholanhip  Fnnd 

(additional),      SOO.OO 

Bertram  EimbaU  Fnnd, 85,000.00 

Harkoe  Scholarship  Fund 6,000.00 

Qeorge  Foster  Feabody  Scholarship  Fond,  .  4,800.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  Fund  (additional),    .   .   .  80,968.66 

Amoont  cwried  forward $388,871.84 
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Table  No.  II,  Thb  Collboe,  oonhkubd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  bronsht  lOrwird, t28B,871.S4 

out  for  C^dtel  Account  (cetUinvnl). 

Nelson  Sobinson  Jr.  Pund  («ddltlon>l),  .  .   .  200,000.00 

Sunlap  Smith  SchoUnhip  Fund, 4.700.00 

Henry  W.  Wales  Fond, 10,000.00 

David  Ames  Wells  Pnnd  (additiontl),      .   .   .  6,490.1S 

Hary  L.  Whitney  SchoIuvUp  Fond,    ....  T,798.es  t497,860.«S 

Income  of  Funds  for  Inatmction,  knd  Qifti  for  SkUriei. 

AlfOTd  ProfeiHinhip, $1,398.66 

John  B.  Baninger, 1,486.15 

Boylston  FrofeisorBhlp, 1,326.17 

ClsBB  BabBoriptLon, 7,040.88 

Paul  Dudley, .  .  .  .' 1E9.17 

Baton  FrofcMonhip 661.41 

Bliot  FrofeMonhip, 1,011.77 

BUot            ■■           (Jon.  FhlUipB'  OUt),     .  .  850.00 

Calvin  and  l,uoy  Ellis  Aid  (put) 8,89e.aa 

Srving  FrofeMonbip, 168.80 

fisher        "           1,684.86 

Henry  Flynt, 18.4* 

Fund  for  Pemuuient  Tnton, 760.08 

QodUn  Lectnre, 178.87 

Goapel  ChoTcb  (1  income) 147.96 

Asa  Qray  ProfeaMTttdp, 1,008.90 

Gnmey  CpMt), 8,127.87 

Hersey  ProfeMonhip  (} income), 867.69 

HolliS           "            (DiTinitj), 1,61G.U 

HolliB           "            (AUthemitin), 17S.36 

IngerSoU  Lecture  (put), 266.59 

Abbott  Lawrenoe, i,879.88 

James  Iiawrence,    .  .  . ' 2,357.65 

Lecturei  on  Politltal  Economj 471.27 

Henry  Iioe  Profeuorahip, 6,018.93 

ThOB.  Iiee,  for  Henej  ProfeMonhip, 1,017.61 

ThoH.  Lee,  for  Reading, 788.80 

HoIiOan  Profeuorahlp, 2,015.86 

WUliam  Belden  IToble  Lectnres. 

Intereit, »l,087.ft4 

8»le 12.60  1,060.84 

Daniel  H.  Peiroe, 668.16 

Perkins  ProfeHoTBhip, 983.80 

Flnnuner  "           1,170.98 

Pope            "            2,467.00 

ProteMoraliip  of  Bngineeiing, 1,909.72 

Amonnti  canied  forward (64,816. 86 $497,860.63 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collbob,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amoimti  brought  forward 96i,816.K  H97,8S0.S2 

iDCDme  of  Fonda  for  lutrnctlon,  «nd  Glfta  for  Salariea 
(^continued). 

Prof eMonhlp  of  Hygiene  (part), 7,618.$7 

JTelBon  Bobinson  Jr.  (pait) 7,187 .48 

Arthur  Botoh 1,170.00 

Bnmford  ProfeMonhip, 8,6iS.ei 

Onrdon  Saltonstall, 2,8Si.i6 

Smith  FrotoHonbip, l,oes.9S 

JoBlah  Stloknej, S99.6S 

Uoknoim  Hemoml  (put), 3,9S0.06 

Wales  Frofeuonliip, Sfi7.4S 

Henry  C.  Warren  (put) 8,246.09 

Sylrester  Waterhoose, MO.IO 

OifK  for  Mlariei  and  lectorei, (1,800.00 

Iat«T«n  on  Ulance, 6G.4S  1,658.43     86,237.99 

Income  of  Felloirihip  Faodi,  and  <^ftt  for  Fellowshipi. 

Edward  AnBtin  (part), tlO.BOO.OO 

George  W.  JDUlavay, 48.77 

OEiaa  Goodwin  Memorial, 532.34 

Harrla, B07.17 

Indio  Philology. 

Gifts $800.00 

Henry  O.  Warren  Fond  (put)   .    850.00  1,050.00 

John  Thornton  ICirkland, 611.43 

Henry  Iiee  Memorial, 640.13 

CharleB  Ellot  Norton, 600.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine S93.30 

JohnParker 3,646.79 

Rogers, l,49S.6S 

Henry  Bromfleld  Sogers  HemoiUI,   ....  688.00 

Sooth  End  Houm  (_ptf),     330.00 

JobnTyndall 663.67 

James  Walker, 688.63 

WhlUng, 1,069.79      31,913.88 

Income  of  Scbolanbip  Fundi,  and  Olfta  for  ScholanUpf. 

Abbot, tl74.38 

AUbrd  (accomaUtlDg), 86.46 

AOStin  (part),  ATchitectnre, 800.00 

Austin  (part)  for  Teachers, 8,168.66 

BarUett 261.84 

Bassett, 266.90 

Bigelow, 606.68 

Bamael  A.  Borden  (accnmulaiing), ios.96 

Amonnto  carried  forward $4,»7.*7 1808,000.9» 
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Tablk  No.  II,  The  College,  cohtimded. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmonnU  bronght  forward t4,SB7.4T  t60B,000.» 

Income  of  Bdiolarthip  Fnndi,  and  Oifto  for  Scholanhipi 

Bowditoh, 6,S87.70 

Bright, l,M4.86 

Browne,     1T7.M 

Horey  Willard  Buokmiiistor, H1.6S 

BUPT, 1,687.10 

Snlnff  Sterling  Oboste, sas.90 

Clan  of  1803 S«8.8e 

"       1814. U7M 

"       1815  (EtrUand) SOS.U 

•'     1817, ais.n 

"       1838, 162.68 

"       1886, 137.81 

''       1841, 340.ST 

"       1863  (Dana), S40.» 

"       1866, 786.87 

1867, Sie.66 

"       1877 J»6.40 

'■     1883, >eo.oo 

Orownlnahield, 654.7S 

Warren  H.  Cndwortli  (gift), 600.00 

Pranoia  H.  Onnuninga, 3S8.S9 

Qeorge  and  Martha  Derby, 168.86 

Julius  Dexter, 238.60 

Orlando  "W.  Doe 139.08 

William  Samuel  Bllot, 356.t6 

Joseph  Ereleth  (pan), l,B68.6l 

FallRiTer, 99.60 

Tarrar, 294.79 

Biahard  Aognstine  OamlwUl, G37.9K 

CbarleB  Haven  Gtoodwin, 887.84 

Bei^amtn  D.  Qreene, 196.19 

Price  Oreenleaf, 8,000.00 

John  Appleton  Haren, 468.94 

WiUlam  HUton  (part), 474.76 

Ebeneser  Bookvood  Hoar, 49JtJ>3 

Xierlna  Hoar,  for  the  toim  of  Lincoln, 293.41 

Hodges  (part), 2T6J6 

HoUis, 988.29 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 608.10 

Hennen  Jennings, 496.60 

C.  L.  Jones, 1,416.28 

J^wrenoe  Bdendilc  School  Aaaociation  (gift),  800.00 

Aswnnti  carried  forwatd 929,666.89  t608,OOOJt 
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70 
Tabls  No.  n,  Thk  Coixeoe,  contihued. 


Amonnto  brought  forwBid, $99,656.89  |608,00O.W 

Incone  of  Scholanbip  Fondt,  and  Oifto  for  Sch^Anhipi 
(eontinved). 

Oeoi^^  Emerson  Iiowell, 488.16 

Markoe,     117.00 

MatthewB  (1  net  rent*  of  BaU), 6,998.86 

'VllllBim  Merrlok, 988.09 

Kopey, 8B*.0* 

iMdy  TSowiaon, 308.31 

Howard  Qarctnra  ZTiohoIa, 369.79 

IiTIoy  Osgood  (acctUDiilatiiig), 846.79 

Qeorge  Foster  Fesbody, 150.00 

Fennoyer,     191.16 

Ferklns, 199.09 

"WendeU  FbiUlps 69.78 

BioftTdO  Friie  (gift), S60.00 

Bodger, 6039 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 1S0.M 

Edward  Bossell, 964.14 

Sales, 967.96 

SaltonstaU, 618.99 

Iieverett  Baltonatall, 898.40 

Kary  BaltoustaU, 9SS.«> 

Sarage, 800.00 

Sever 161.68 

Sevall, 606.81 

Bhattaok, 9,3e6.6« 

Blade. 984.60 

Story, 30T.8* 

Stonjijitoii, 67.1$ 

Saminer  Scbool  in  G«ologr  (glfto) 47S.0O 

Swift, 107.08 

Thayer, 8,688.88 

Oorham  Thomas 194.78 

Toppan, 864.98 

Townsend, 1,187.S9 

Waloott 319.78 

Cbristopher  H.  Weld, 487.94 

Jaoob  Wendell, 946.78 

Whiting, S88.01 

Kary  I..  Whitney, 92.79 

An«ii7m<MU  Gift  tor  8chol»nbip  me 100.00     6I,97aJT 

Amount  CMiied  fonnud $669,974 J« 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collbgx,  continubd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  bron^t  fonrwd, HB9,ST4.S6 

Income  of  Beneflcimr;  and  Loan  Fnidi,  Mid  'Repaymeau. 

Bebeooa  C.  Ames, 9681.18 

iratliamel  Appleton, ttJii 

EdwBTd  Austin  (put), S,16T.sa 

Edward  Auatlii  Louu  (L.  S.  8.),  lepaymeiita,  .  658.97 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial, 78.90 

William  Brattle, 67.86 

Thomaa  Banfintb, 18. 8£ 

UoBes  Day, 265.01 

Calvlii  and  Lnoy  BUla  Aid  (pan), 2,456.00 

John  EUer;, 17.56 

EdiibltiDiia, 6S.se 

Thomaa  Fitoh, 83.90 

Sphraim  Flynt, 18.91 

Henry  Flynt, '  8J(5 

Henry  Qlbba, 19.66 

John  QlOTor, 1S0.S4 

Filoe  Oreenleaf  Aid  (balance) , 

IntereW, $16,590.77 

Repayment, 50.00     16,640.77 

Edward  Holyoke, 16.77 

Bobert  Eeayne, lot.is 

Bertram  Kimball, 196.03 

Lawrence  Scientiflc  School  Loam,  repafmenle,  .  770.77 

Hary  Lindall, 48.10 

Snsan  B.  Iryman, 266.68 

Anne  Mills, 9. si 

Hnnroe, 508.08 

Falfi«y  ExUbitlon, 98.97 

Dr.  Andrew  F.  Feabody  Memorial. 

lotereit (906.89 

Repayment, M.OO  384.29 

BcboUnhip  and  Beneficiary  Money  Betmned. 

Loana  and  Scholarship*  repaid, 968.00 

Joseph  Bewail, 8.76 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part) 191.68 

Qnlnoy  Tufts, 612.06 

Benjamin  Wadaworth, 11.84 

Samuel  Ward  (part), 90.00 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler. 

Interest, $248.27 

Loan  repaid, 54.00  802.27     27,684.67 

Amonnt  carried  forward 8686,958.93 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  contindbd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, tS88,M8.98 

Income  of  Prise  FoDds,  and  pft«  for  priset. 

Jbiobs  Gordon  Beimett, 966.74 

Bowdoin  Piizei  for  Disterta^Qi, 1,876.69 

BoTlston  Prizei  for  Elocution, IB8.11 

Coolidge  DebaUng 348.18 

Dante  (gift), lOO.OO 

Edward  HopUlUI  Gift  for  "Detnn." 

From  Tnuteea, $200.73 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .   .   .       88 .BT  989.60 

Bales 49.89 

Jolm  O.  Bargent, 189.76 

Goo^e  B.  Bohier  (part) SBO.00 

Charles  Strnmer, 161.81 

Bobert  IT.  Toppan, 172.08 

Philip  Washburn 9».o$ 

David  Ames  WeUs, 4,515.81       7,<04.48 

locome  of  Funda  for  General  Pnrpoaei. 

J.  W.  P.  Abbot(accamnlating), $418.68 

John  A.  Blanohard, 49.14 

Jonathan  Phillips 1,474.80 

Charles  L.  Hauooi^  (part) 4,890.68       6,889.65 

Income  of  Sundry  Fundi  for  Special  Porpoaei. 

Botanic  Depaitment,  i  f or  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  $46G.48 

"                "             i  for  LaliorMorief  of  Botaiqr,  888.71 

Pranois  James  Child  Memorial, S81.6S 

CluBical  PubUcatJoa  Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1866, 

Interest, $889.51 

Salea, 98.08  486.59 

T.  JefCtoson  Coolidge,  for  Reiearch  in  Phjuci,  9,500.00 

Qeorge  A.  Oardner, 961.75 

Harrard  Orienfa!  Serle 707.80 

Joseph  Iiorering,  for  Phyiical  Reieuch,  .   .   .  891.68 

ITelBon  Bobinson  Jr.  (part), 8,883.09 

OeoTge  V.  Bawln, 204.28 

Barthold  Schlesinger, 6.17 

John  E.  Thayer, 768.66    - 

Elizabeth  Torrey, 64.99 

Henry  Warren  Torrey.   Interest, .  .  (495.61 
Sale*,   .   .   .    188.87 

Gif^      .    .    .       88.68  868.50 

Unknowii  Memorial  (part), 1,800.00 

Cyms  H.  Warren, 817 .SO 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part),     198.S7 

Chaunooy  Wright 45.80     i7,8aoJ* 

Amount  carried  forward t718,696,M 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collegb,  continued. 
BECBIPT8. 
Amoiml  brought  torwaid, $718,eS6J0 

Appleton  Chtvel. 

Income  of  Fund  for  Keligioni  Serrices, IM.SS 

"       Inorease  Sumner  Wheeler  Fond, .  s,S40.00      a,8B8.s> 

Jeflfaraon  Phy itcal  Labontary. 

IntereM  on  anezpended  bkUnce, $167.80 

Income  of  EndowmeDt 8,510.00        8,667.80 

Botanle  Ghuden  and  Botanic  Hoieiim. 

Income  of  Botanic  Department  Fnod  (g  income),  .  $1,168.56 

"         Lowell  Fnnd, 8,107.84 

John  L.  Huoeell  Fund  (part),    .  .  .  88.40 

"         Gift!  for  Cue 82.16 

Uaeofhonie, 700.00 

Giftt  for  preKUt  dk 1,800.00 

S«le  of  botaMcia  material, 600.00        6,886.90 

Qf%j  HeitMrinm. 

Income  of  balance, fllO.44 

"       Bobert  O.  BUlinga  Fond 176.50 

"        Asa  Gray  Hemorial  Fnnd, I,521.B1 

"         Herbarinm  Fund, 966.70 

»         John  Ii.  BlUBell  Fond  (part),   .   .   .  70.30 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 838.90 

Sale  of  pnblicaUoDi, 338.65 

"    check  liiU 1.49 

"    coren  and  odd  platee, 6.60 

Conunbnon  on  laiei  of  SolUvant'i  Icones,    ....  16.76 

GlfU  for  prewnt  nw, 7.M0.Q0      11,476.64 

Snndry  (Mttt. 

For  Department  of  Architecture. 

OifU $6,000.00 

Intereat 64.37  $6,064.37 

For  Department  of  The  Claidce,  talea  of  pnbUca- 

Uoai, l«SM 

"      Engineering.  01ft,    .$8,000.00 

IntersBt,       48.80  8,048.80 

"          "           "      French, 24.08 

«  •'  >'  •■  for  lantern  alidea,  .  .  .  27.40 
»  X  <'  lUtlkem«tici,for"Tr*niactioni,''  300.00 
.<         "'          "      PhyAsi.    Glf^  ....  $100.00 

Imerert,    .   .      10.20  110.20 

Amonnta  carried  fonraid $8,648.68  $712,B66.B8 
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Table  No.  n,  The  College,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmonDM  bningfat  forwud tS,648J»  «TU,&««.»8 

SiiDdr7  Gift!  (eoMtiiuied) . 

For  Departanent  of  FolItlcilBe«iiom7,in>ptaiul chart*. 

ffift, (B00.00 

Inteiut, S.Tl         608.71 

'      Sanikrit. 

Intereit,       $36  B6 

tUlea  of  pnbUcBtloiu,      76.18  101.46 

"  SvgwcMie  InreMlgailoiu.    Intereit, 26.96 

"    Semitic  IibTV7,  intereM, 91.41 

'^   FUntaHoni  in  the  Collie  Tard. 

Gift, K,000.00 

Interest, G6.46       6,06S.U 

"    Bthlc*  of  tbe  Social  Qneitiana. 

Gift, 13,500.00 

Inteitat, 11.76       8,611.78 

"   Benanda  Biological  Station. 

Giftfl «1,000.00 

IntereM, S.Ol       1,001.01 

"    Beieatch  in  Experimental  Fhoneflci, 1S6.00     1T,996.4< 

B«celpt»  from  Stndenta. 

Tuition  teef,  repilar  eonnei (183,196.97 

><  "      Smnmec  SchooU, ^9,691. 17 


AdndMioD, (4,786.00 

Condition, 430.00 

Degree  Of  n.D., 80.00      6,186.00 

Oradnadon  feel 8,380.00 

Laboratoiy  feei. 

Botan;, (1,I3B.00 

diemiiti;, 18,675.74 

Enf^neering, 2,386.00 

Geology, 1,110.00 

Hfpene, 1,890.00 

Mineralogy, BIO.OO 

Mining  and  Hetallnlgj, 8,189.98 

Fhiloiophj, 16S.60 

Fh;sic8, 1,996.00 

Zoology, 690.00     86,184.17 

AmonnU  carried  fonrard, (608,687.81  (760,981.44 
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Table  No.  II,  Thk  Collbob,  contihukd. 
EECEIPT8. 

Amonnti  bron^  forwwd, $G08,6S7.S1  |T60,»81.U 

Becdpta  from  Stndeuti  (con^MMicd). 

HemenwBjr  Ojmnaiiam,  lue  of  locken,    ....  8,707  JtO 

College  dormitories tl04,S20J>0 

Lew  the  f olloving  items :  — 

Beoeipta  from  dormltoriM 

belonging  to  TJiiiTend^ 

House*  uid  Lands  ao- 

coont, «ll,9M.0O 

One-hilf  net  Income  from 
Hattheirs  Hall,  credited 
nnderincome  of  BchoUr- 

sUp  Funds,  Ac S,S98.8e  97,818.86  77,106.14 

Bnmmer  Camp,  Engineeiliig 6,fil8.01    690,868.99 

Bondries. 

n«e  of  rooms  bj  College  Societj' $1,160.00 

"     Hemenway  G;mnMlaiD  by  gndnates  and 

otben, 7S,S8 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,     ....  S88.00 

"     hymn  books 47  .M 

'■     Annals  of  Mathematics, S49.67 

"     other  publications, 1,606.66 

"     old  examination  papers, 887.02 

"     cnndries, 6.00 

Bept^ment  for  books  bought  in  IWl'-OS S.Ol        4,S9S.18 

«1,366,176.61 

PATHENTS. 
Pkhd  Fellowship  Pnnds  and  Gifts. 

Edward  Anstdn 99,000.00 

Aoetln,  Teaching, 8,600.00 

OsiAfl  Qoodwlu  Memorial, 460.00 

HaniB, 500.00 

Indie  niUology, TSO.OO 

Jolu  Thornton  Klrkland 460.00 

Henry  Iiee  Memorial, 460.00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, soo.oo 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 6OO.00 

John  Porker, 2,100.00 

Bogers, 726.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogen  Memorial,   ....  460.00 

Bonth  End  Honse, 400.00 

Jamen  Walker eoo.oo 

Whiting, 900.00  ti8,97S.oo 

Amount  carried  forward, $16,976.00 
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Table  No.  II,  Thk  Collegb,  contikubd. 


Amoant  bionght  forward, tie^STS.OO 

From  Scbolanhip  Fandi  and  Gift*. 

Abbot, flOO.OO 

American  School  otCUMicalStndie*  (part),    .    .    .  86.00 

Aufltm,  Architectiure, eOO-OO 

Auatm,  for  TeMbera, 2,166.66 

Bftrtlett, 250.00 

Bauett, 870.00 

Blgelow 600.00 

Bowditoll, 4,69».98 

Bright,    ; 1,066.66 

Browne, 100.00 

Horey  WUlard  Buokminster, 800.00 

Burr, 1,800.00 

BnlnfT  Bterllng  Choate, sts.oo 

ClaBfl  of  1803, 436.00 

Clou  of  1814 185.00 

1816  (ElrUaiul), 850.00 

1817, 886.00 

1828, 150.00 

1836, 176.00 

1841 866.66 

1862(DaiLa) 866.66 

1868, 600.00 

1867, 176.00 

1877, 800.00 

1888, 200.00 

OKwninshield, 686.00 

Warren  H.  Cadvorth 600.00 

George  Md  Martha  DOTby, 260.00 

Jnliofl  Dexter, 175.00 

O.  W.  Doe 100.00 

William  Baianel  Sllot, 250.00 

Joseph  Ereleth« 866.68 

Fall  RiTcr 80.00 

Farrar 833.34 

Biohard  Angastiiie  OambrUl, 426.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 3oo.oo 

Bei^amin.  D.  Greene, 160.00 

Price  Greenleaf, 8,400.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 400.00 

Hilton, 460.00 

■be&eser  Bookwood  Hoar 838.84 

^evina  Hour,  tor  the  town  of  Lincoln, 850.00 

Hodges. 850.00 


Amoonti  carried  forward, $86,549.98    |1B,B76.00 
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Tablk  No.  II,  The  Collrob,  contiij0ed. 
PATMEHTS. 

Amount*  brought  forwHn],    ....  t3S,6i9.98   $18,976.00 
«m  SehoUnhip  Fundi  tad  Gifts  (cimMtuAi). 

Hollifl, 236.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, STfi.oo 

Hennen  Jennings,      400.00 

C.  L.  Jones, 1,300.00 

lAwrenoe  Sdentiflc  School  AHodaHon,  ....  2S0.00 

Q«orge  Emeraon  IiOvell, 466.66 

Matthews, 6,400.00 

wmiam  Herriok 236.00 

Morey 860.00 

Iiftdy  Mowlaon 226.00 

Howard  Gardner  ITlaliolJi SOO.OO 

Bebeooa  A.  Perkins, 160.00 

"Wendell  FhiUips  Memorial, 8S.S4 

Bioardo  Prize, 3G0.00 

Bodger, 160.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogera, loo.oo 

Bdward  Buaaell, 200.OO 

Sales, 166.66 

Saltonstall, 488.84 

Iiererett  BaltonstaU, 836.00 

Kary  BaltonstaU, 850.00 

Savage, 400.00 

Sever, 100.00 

SewaU, 466.66 

Shattnok, 1,900.00 

Blade, 888.84 

Story, "6.00 

ganuDer  Scbolusbipa  in  Geology, 476.00 

Thayer 8,000.00 

Gorham  Thomas, 160.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 916.67 

■Waloott, 66.68 

Cbriatopher  H.  Weld, 400.00 

Jaoob  Wendell, 200.00 

WMUng, 866.66 

UniTenltj,  GradnMe  School, 1,876.00 

"          Lawrence  Scientific  School, 1,060.00 

Honnal,                 "             "             "             660,00 

Adoiitiiioiu  (Hft  f or  Scholanhip  me, 100.00      47,499.97 

AmotiDt  carried  forward, 168,474.97 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forwud, $66,474.97 

From  Benefldtu?  and  Loan  Fluids. 

BebeooB  C.  Ames, VSTS-OS 

Edward  Aostin. 

Louia  to  L.  8.  S.  itndentB 91,999.72 

"        8ped«l        "            ....          167.60  2,187.M 

Hoaes  Day, SGS.Ol 

CalTln  and  Iiuoy  EUls  Aid. 

Beneflduie 13,160.00 

Genulogical  ezpeuKi, 6-00  S,4SE.OO 

Exblbitiotu, es.88 

Prloe  Chreenleaf  Aid, 14,106.88 

Sdward  Holyoke,  ...      10.80 

Lawrenoe  SdentiBc  School  Limdi  Repaid,  .    .    .  847.^6 

Uonroe, 608.0S 

Palfrey  Exhibition 80.00 

Dr.  Andrew  V.  Peabody  Hamoiul, 24.96 

Qoinoy  Tofts, 62S.06 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 300.00 

Samuel  Ward,  specfsl  food  for  sick  itodentB,     .  90.00 

8choUr»hip  ftod  Beneflduy  money  retnined,   .   .   .  2,841.66 

College  Appropriatioiu  for  L.  B.  8.  itadeoti,   .  .   .  1,400.00     S6,M840 

From  Prize  Fnndi. 

Bowdoin  Prizet  for  DiMeHatiaa*, 1600.00 

BoylBton  Prizei  for  XSlocatioii, 266.00 

Goolidge  Debatiiig, SOO.OO 

Dante, 100.00 

Sdward  Hopima  Gifl  for  ■■  Detun,"   ....  2S4.se 

Jobn  O.  Sargent, aoo.oo 

George  B.  Sohier, 260.00 

Bobert  N.  Toppan, iso.oo      l,B89.sc 

From  Sundry  Fnnde  for  Special  Pnrpote*. 

Franais  James  OMLd  Memorial,  books,     .    .    .  1448.86 

T.  Jeffbraon  Goolidge,  research  in  Phjsics,  .    .  3,046.38 
CiMsical  PubUcfttioD  Fund  of  the  Class  of  18S6. 
HarTardStodieainClaasicalPhilol.,  .    $29.20 

Interest  on  adTances 48.20  77.40 

Qeorge  A.  Gkudner,  photograph*,  etc.,  for  De- 
partment of  Geology, 274.66 

Harvard  Oriental  Series,  publications 766.00 

Joseph  Lovering,  research  in  Physics 790.64 

George  W.   Sawtn,  books  for  Deputmeot  of 

Mftthematics, 144.00 

AmoonU  carried  forward, $4,641.80   |9S,918.6S 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collboe,  coirmniED. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmonDti  brongbt  forwud, f4,G41.30    I88,91>.e9 

Fioin  Snndiy  Pmidi  for  Specikl  Farpotes  (eonUniud). 
Buthold  Sohleslnger,  book*  for  Deputment 

ofGennul, 9T3.81 

John  E.  Thayer,  QoBrterlr  Jonrnal  of  Economics,  674.81 
Elisabeth  Torrey,  books  for  DepartiiieDt  of 

Histoiy 86.86 

Henry  Warren  Torrey,  publicatdoiw,  ....  106.48 
Unknown  Memorial,  lerrices  and  expenses,  ....  1,7S6.9S 
Cynu  K.  Warren,  Teseuch  in  Cbemiib?,     .   .  619.04 

Channoey  Wright,  books  for  Department  of 

HathemKtic*, S4.18 

Henry  O.  Warren,  pnblications, 191.87 

ITelflon  Bobinaon  Jr. 

Expenses  of  Nelson  Bobinson  Jr. 

Hall, tT,880.G0 

Expenses  in  Deputment  of  Architec- 
ture        418.97 

Expeiue*  in  Department  of  Ehadscape 
Architecton, 48.6S       8,SS8.09      16,988.88 

Api^ton  Chapel. 

Freactdng  and  morning  lerTiceB, $S,S78.U 

Organist  and  Chdi^master, 9,000.00 

Cliair, 1,600.00 

Knrac  and  binding, 4S9.04 

Repairs  and  ImproTements 86.84 

Enel,  gas,  cleaning,  Ac., 1,083.69 

Fumitare,      40.00 

Bepairlng  Organ, 33.64       8,660.86 

Jeflbraon  Pbjsical  Laboratoiy. 

Bepairs  and  improTements f739.0G 

Insurance, 90.00 

Laboratory  expenses, 6,S17.fi0 

X,046.56 
Leas  amoonts  paid  by  the  College  (included  among 
expenses  on  College  Public  BuildingB) ,  for 

Bepair*  and  itnproTementa (491.66 

Insurance, 90.00 

Laboratory  expenses, 600.00       I,1B4.66 

Payments  from  the  income  of  the  Endowment,     .    .  4,861.89 

Hemenway  Oymnadnm. 

Salarie*  and  wage $4,S46.08 

Septra  and  improTements 886 .86 

Amoonta  carried  forward,  .   .  $1,980.98  9194,818.30 
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Tablk  No.  II,  Thk  College,  comnnixD. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmonnU  bronght  fonrud,  .    .    $4,980.98  |1H,31S.90 

Hemenway  6jnm«Bliun  (eonlmuMf)- 

Jmiton  and  clemning, S,458.S1 

Pnel, I,331.S9 

AppantDi, TOO.OO 

Inranuice 3G6.S0 

W»ter B08.81 

lifting, M7.18 

Ftlnting SUM 

FnTDltDre,     89.SS 

Statlonerj'  %ad  potUge, 48.66 

Tele^ne, 80.68 

Snppliei  utd  imidrieB 81.68  $11,061.28 

Leu*iDOiiDtrecc4*edfromotherdeputmeiiU, .       1,106.44       B,7S4.M 

Botanic  0*Tdeii  tad  Botanic  Hnaeiiiii. 

Salariei,  labor,  repain,  mMeiiak,  Ac., $8,130.06 

iDtereat  ou  adTancet, S6fi.87 

Caaci,  from  ^ft, S93.96        8,778.88 

Gmy  Herbailnni. 

SaUriei, $6,000.00 

CaKC, 854.00 

Collecton,  expeniei, 1,800.00 

Labor,  Tep^n,  material*,  4c.,     4,781.86     11,986.88 

Stuniner  School*. 

Salaries, $14,709.60 

aerioa  ■eirtcea, 400.00 

Janiton  and  ckanlng, 119.89 

Water 16.95 

Lighting, 19.80 

Printiiig, 1,189.71 

Inftnunenti  and  apparatni, 80.48 

Sutloneiy  and  poMage, 463.18 

Adrertiring, 686.97 

Serricet  and  wagei, 471.60 

Snppliei,  material!,  and  BnndileB, 469.76 

Bemiuion  of  feei  for  instmctiou, 150.00 

BeiUuraDl  ezpenBea, 475.80 

YcntilBlion  in  Randftll  HaU  (|  coat), 14«.59      19,840.71 

From  Special  <»fU. 

For  Department  of  Architectiire,  books,  casta,  &c.,  $8,190.70 
■•           ■■            Botanj,  lagar-cane  invesUgation,        977.00 

<>             "              The  Cla««icB,  book 296.09 

"             "              EdacBtion,  booka 837.41 

Amoonta  carried  forward, $9,691.20  $174,108. «9 
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Table  No.  II,  Ths  Collkqe,  coKTracKD, 


Amonntt  bronght  forwaid, 19,691  JO  »174,108.4» 

Vrova  Speoal  Gifta  (eonHnutd). 

ForDeputment  of  Engineering,  electrical  kppu«tn>,      1,2*3.00 

■'  French,  books, 29.09 

"•  "       lanlem  illdei, 

"  Oennui,  book*, 

'*  Hiitorj  and  QoTemment,  books, 

"             MathematlcB,    lubMription     for 
"  TnwMCtioni," 

"  PhjBlci,  reiearcb, 

"  "         Kpparatu*,  4c.,  .... 

"  Political  Economj,  books,  .    .   . 

■*  "  "        miqieaDd  chart*, 

"  Sfti)*kri(,  pnbUcatioDB,    .... 

"  Zoology,  Rqaarinm  (part),  .   .   . 

"  Lowell  Memorial  lAbraxj,  books, 

''  Semitic  Libmr;,  book*, 

''  Sodal  Qnestions  Ubmy,  book*, 

"  PUntstlon*  tn  the  College  Yard 

'  Bermuda  Biological  Statioii, 

Appmpriatioa*  for  collections,  UborUorie*,  Ac. 
Anthropology  (Prof.  F.  W.  Pntnam),    .   .    . 

Botany  (Prof.  ThaMer), 

Chemiitry  (Prof .  H.  B.  HIU) 

BnglneeriDginitnimentB  (Prof.  Hollis),     .   . 
Hob  Alts  and  Drawing  (Prof.  Hoore),  .   .   . 

Freuch,  Untera  slide*, 

Geology  ud  Oeogmphy  (A*it.  Prof.  Waid), 

"      for  pobllcation*, 

•'      "    reprinta, 


17.*0 
20.89 
17.14 

100.00 

14.00 

l,0SO.18 

9.63 

60.00 

l,8M.6t 

SO.OO 

86.66 

I18.S0 

11.78 

1,389.09 

648.33 


Greek  Epigraphy  (Prof.  H.  W-  Smytii) 

Volcanic  specimens  (In*tr.  Jaggar) 

Dirision  of  Hathematici, 

Mineralogy  (Prof.  Wolff), 

Mining  and   Hetallnrgy,   Eqnipment  (Prof.  H.  L. 

Bmylh),      

Mining  and   Metallurgy,  running  expenses  (Prof. 

H.I..  Smyth),      

Mnsic  (Prof.  P»lne) 

PeWography  (Prof.  Wolff), 

Physics  (Prof.  Trowbridge), 

P*ychoI<^  (Prof.  MlMterberg) 

"  for  pnblicationB, 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


1300.00 
200.00 
500.00 
189.70 
800.00 
200.00 
260.00 
800.00 
100.00 
1BO.00 
900.00 
Se4.S4 
300.00 
SOO.00 

1,072.00 

260.00 
260.00 
150.00 
1,000.00 
300.00 
400.00 
(7.115.99  9189,768.49 
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Tablr  No.  II,  Thb  College,  gontdiued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amomiti  braQght  forward S7,llS.9»tlS9,T$8.4» 

Appropristiaiii  for  coUecdom,  labontoriei,  &c.  (eontinued). 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 100.00 

"      for  pnblicatioiu, SOO.OO 

"    i  coat  of  certi^ii  improTemeuti  at  Miueam 

of  CompanLtJTe  Zoology, 1,079.27 

LabontoTj  feei  appropriated, SG,918.1T 

Fuel  and  tenricei  in  Nat.  Kit.  Labontoriei,   .    .   .  1,600.00 

Fuel,  terricea,  &c.,  in  Jefibrson  Fh.  Labontor;,  600.00     87,lt3.48 
S^ariea. 

Inatmctioii $417,237.00 

Deani, 4,G00.00 

ChainDen  of  Conunitteea, 1,63S.SS 

Medical  Viritor, 8,000.00 

Recordera  and  Secretariea, S,100.00 

Ezamination  Procton, 1,9GO.OO    4S8,(10.8S 

For  College  Public  Bnildinga  irhich  are  not  rained  In 
the  Treaaurer'i  booki,  the  expeniei  of  vMch 
are  not  leparalelj  entered  iu  thia  table. 

Bepain,  improrenieDta,  &c |ll,829.fiS 

CleaniDgand  care, 18,467. IS 

Fnel, 18,181.78 

Water 874.01 

Lighting, 1,784.03 

Intnraniie, 8,888.61 

Electric  power, 670.00 

Suppliea  and  anndriea 476.67     48,Q8S.fll 

For  College  Dormitoriea,  whicb  are  not  valued  in  tbe 
Treaanrer'a  booka. 

Bepaira  and  Improvemcnta, $4,448.71 

Cleaning  and  care 18,066.98 

Fuel, 8,987.68 

Water 886.88 

Lighting 8,607.40 

Inanrance,     S88.67 

SnppUei  and  anndriea, SB8.90      8e,748.&X 

Oeneral  Ezpensea. 

Deana  and  Chairmen  of  Committee*,  clerical  and 

offlce  expenae 916,787.61 

Beading  examination  booka 8,386.97 

Serricea  of  procton, 1,386.63 

"          aitiElants  to  instmctora, 4,377.34 

■<          undergraduatei 8,178.56 

AmonnU  carried  forward 187,008.11  $789,080.79 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  contihubd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount*  broagftl  fonraid $37,002.11  $729,08».7B 

Q«iieml  Expenaei  (^eontinvtd) . 

SeTTices  of  Heed  Goide  in  College  groimdg,  .   .   .    .  S8.06 

AttendaaM  in  department  Uiboratoiiei 3,110.D0 

AtteDdanta  tn  department  libraiiea, 1,634.60 

AdmiMlon  ezamimitioii S,GSS.£S 

Fewa  hired  in  Cambridge  churchei, 1,831.50 

Commencement  Dinner S43.42 

Frintii^  office,  expeniea, |SS,S24.6S 

LeM  receipt*, 18,856.68  9,967.97 

Printing, 3.60 

PrtntiDg  reporU  of  Mining  Clnb, 1SS.60 

Booki, .46 

Annals  oi  Mathematict, 1,060.97 

Handbook  of  American  Hiatory, 861.48 

Telephones, 96.41 

Fnmitnre, 4,727,71 

AdTortiEinK 726.26 

Watchmen, 1,561.40 

Bnppliei,  tooU,  and  materiala, 387.18 

Legal  lerrice 66.88 

Hnric,  aaas-Da; 135.00 

Beceptlona, 856.26 

Department   of   Economic!,  equipment   of  bead- 

qnartera 194.81 

Uaa  of  Qr^a  18  b;  English  department, 100.00 

Services  and  ezpenaea  at  Faculty  meetings,  .   .    .   .  81.67 

"          for  Parietal  Board 78.26 

"         ■<    Department  of  Edacation, 1S.90 

Blank  books  for  examinations, 668.60 

Expenses  of  camp  at  Sqnam  Lake  (Engineering),  ,  6,491.68 

Bngineeiing  coartes  in  Pierce  Hall 7,766.83 

TravelliDg  expenses  in  Mining  12, 289.80 

Travelling  expenses  In  Economics  18, 62.80 

Expenses  of  Medical  Visitor, I87.7S 

"    delegates, 380.28 

Diplomas 788.87 

lighting  College  Taid, 647.61 

Case  for  model  of  MetropoIitMi  DiMrict, 406.63 

Freight,  and  snndrie 261.58     74,147.73 

t803,287^ 
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Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRART. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Book  Fonda,  utd  Gitta  and  Reeelpu  for  the 
pnrchaae  of  bookl. 

ITatt^anlel  I.  Bovditoli, tM.U 

Blight  (i  income  of  the  Bright  Leguj),    ,    .   .  1,170.00 

Edwin  ConaiLt  (i  iDcome), S94.T8 

CotutuitflU  (1  Income) 608.S8 

Dsimr, 94S.1S 

BUkr  Vamx, S4S.M 

Horaoe  A.  Haven 149.90 

Tranois  B.  Hayea, 473.04 

Qeofge  Hayward, S47.a6 

Thomas  HoUis, 110.98 

Sidney  Homer, 99.88 

Frederlok  A.  Lane, 248.1S 

liOwoU, 1,2*9.89 

Oharlen  Klnot, 9,888.84 

lM.aj  Osgood, 884J9 

Haiy  Osgood, 898.68 

Henry  L.  Pieroe, 4,718.10 

Francis  Salos, 184.81 

Stephen  Salisbury, 947.71 

Sever 844.48 

Samuel  Shaplelgh, 186.86 

George  B.  Sohiar  (part), 77.60 

SnlMcripdon  for  Ubiuy 601.58 

Charles  Sumner, 1,760.19 

KenBOth  Uatheson  Taylor SS8.B0 

lohsbod  Taoker, 9io.8« 

James  Walker,- 744JW 

Thomas  W.Ward, 848.18 

Execnton  of  Robert  Watenton  (balance), .  .  11.61 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, 848.98 

Glfta  for  booki, 8,8(7.61 

Sale  of  dnpUcste  booka, MC.41 

Received  for  book*  lot, 87.00 

Ftnei, 844.99    8M,S14JS 

Income   of    K.   K.    Hodges    Fund,    for    pnbliiliing 

Bibliographical  Contadbntions, S58.£7 

Income  of  Fonda  for  general  pnrpoaea. 

Daniel  Austin, 9891. fi6 

Edvin  Conant  (I  Income), 974.84 

Oonstantins  (i  income), 608.I4 

Amonnta  carried  forward, 91,874.14   $84^78.96 
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TiBLE  No.  in,  The  Libri^t,  contindbd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amoonta  brought  fonrud, $1,874.14    «84,E7S.96 

Income  of  Funda  for  geDeral  purpoieB  ^amUnuei). 

F\indof  the  C1SB8  Of  1861(accnii»tlatiiig),    ..  27.88 

"            »             "             "     (C.F.Ihuilar'BGlft),  S6.W 

Price  Oreenleaf, 1S,BW.7« 

Jarria, 38.40 

HanpyT.  MOTgan, 8,886,« 

Junes  Savage  (I  n«t  income) 1,849.20 

Daniel  TreadweU, GS8.09 

Sben  Wrlgllt, 4,680.00      38,866.94 

Peei  for  use  of  Librvy, 91S0.00 

8kle  of  Index  Subject  Cmtalognea, .TS 

"     BibUogTHphlcftl  Contribntioni, 4.68 

"      dnpUckte  colnt,  &c. 81.41            1M.86 

»68,S96.04 

PATKENTS. 
For  Booki,  from  the  following  Fands,  Qlftt,  etc. 

Bowdltoh, M9.IS 

Bright, U03.87 

Conant, 889.48 

Conatantliu, S47.T8 

Denny, 338.37 

Farrar, 880.76 

H».vea 1 139.46 

Hayes, 509.98 

Hayward, 8ie.3l 

HoUla, 108.86 


Irfme, 363.78 

LoweU, 937J(l 

JOnot, 8,874.8* 

IiQOy  Osgood, 838.63 

Mary  Osgood SS4.SS 

Pieroe, 6,066.88 

Sales, 183.09 

Sallsbory 837.33 

Sever, 1,086.4» 

Shaplelgh, 184.l» 

Sohier TS.6G 

SobKiiptioD  Fund, 643.00 

Smnner, 1,766.48 

Taylor, 348.79 

Taoker, i98.6o 

It  euTled  foTwaid $18,381.84 
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Table  No.  Ill,  Thk  Librart,  continurd. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmoDQt  broDght  forward $18,231.34 

7oT  Boolu,  from  the  following  Fnndi,  etc.  (continued) . 

"Walker, 788.79 

Wani, 260.43 

J.  Huntdngton  Woloott, l.ooa.oo 

Gift  for  books  on  Aeronautic*, 16.66 

Gifts  for  earlj  editioni  of  the  Printed  Bible,     .    .   .  893.81 

Mrs.  Loiiis  Bettnuum  Gift, 140.93 

A.  C.  Coolidge  Gifts, i,ioi.33 

Harold  J.  Coolidge  Gift <)3.60 

Urs.  J.  K.  Coolidge  Gift, 8.13 

DftDle  Soi^ietf  Gift, 48.38 

John  Drew  Gift, i,ooo.oo 

Gifts  for  English  Literatore  of  the  ITth  and  18th 

cemnriea fI,03T.o7 

Less  repayment, 4.50  1,033.07 

EmeBt  L.  Gay  Gift, ae.76 

Hammer  Gift, 70.43 

Loeb  Gift, 47.06 

Saturday  Club  Gift 2.57 

John  Harvey  Treat  Gift, 160.53 

Alain  C.  White  Gift, 199.17 

Dap1ical«  money  and  receipts  for  lost  books,   .    .   .  239.63 

Fines 364.70    f2f.,171.3I 

Fion  R.  H.  Hodges  Fund. 

Publication  of  bihliographical  contributions,  ....  150.34 

Salaries, tI5,5OO.0O 

Serrices  and  wages, 19,362.05 

Repairs  and  improvemenie, 651>.06 

Janitors  and  e leaning, 1,116.39 

Fuel, 1,387.16 

Water, 12.23 

LighUng, 1,726.20 

Printing 1,663.65 

Furniture, 733.01 

Stationery  and  poKtage, 627.18 

Telephone 140.47 

Binding, 2,289.73 

Travelling  ei  pen  SOB, 27.00 

Eleetrio  power, '.   .  79.54 

rrelBht,      173.88 

Medals, 31.42 

Supplies,  and  JtundrieB, «4'(.49      46.377.39 

f  71, 699.0* 
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Table  No.  IV. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds  for  Initmction,  or  for  general  purpoiei. 

DMuity  School  (balance) »I,743.53 

New  Rndowment, 3,342.79 

Oliver  Ames, 796.60 

Haonati  C.  Andrews, 24.57 

Daniel  Austin, 4i.e5 

Adams  Ayer, 46.80 

Joseph  Baker, 308.56 

BeQeGfiary  money  returned  (balance), 96.27 

BuBSey  Profi'asorsbip,      1,768.93 

Bei^amin  Bussey  Truat  (j  net  income),  .  .   .  2,949.11 

Joshua  Clapp, iot.93 

Edwin  Conant, 2:i4,00 

Dexter  Lectureeliip 949.10 

Prothingham  Prof caBore hip, 2,270..'i2 

Abraham  W,  Puller, 49. u 

Lewis  Qould,     42. U4 

John  HaQCOck  Profeseursliip,     ....   £281,17 

C.  L.  Hancock 3H;t.iii  (;r.4.33 

Haven, T  .~^.  234.00 

Samuel  Hoar, 49. U 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 468.00 

Henry  Lienow, 429. hc 

Caroline  Merriam, 49.14 

Farkman  Profr-sorsbip, 749. 5o 

John  W.  Quinby, 22. GO 

Abby  Crocker  Biohmond, 46. eo 

John  L.  HuBsell, 4G.80 

William  B.  Spooner,     46H.0O 

Thomas  Tileston  of  Xow  York  Endowment,     .  1,872,00 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 245,70 

Winthrop  Ward 9K.28 

Winn  rrofensornliip, 2.54:l,!19    i 

Income  of  Sehulurtihip  and  llenoflciary  Funds. 

Abner  W,  Buttrick, *C11.68 

Thomas  Gary, 2i".(J3 

George  Chapnian, I2i;.45 

Joshua  Clapp, 207.28 

Jackson  J'oiindation, im.'M 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 2.-.0.;!8 

ITancy  Kendall, Hio.r>7 

William  Pomroy, 49.14 


ii'il  fur 


LFll, 
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Table  No.  IV,  Dn'iNirr  Schooi.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  tronght  forwmrd, $26,160.02 

Income  of  Book  Funds. 

Bushtoa  Daahwood  Burr tiai.07 

lK>iiisa  J.  Hall. 33.T9         214.S6 

Beceipti  from  Student*. 

Tuition  feoi,  regnlwf  connei $5,749.54 

"           "      Snmmer  School, 855.00 

Divinity  Hall, 8,770.00 

Librwyflnei, 6.96       9,380.49 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theolo^cal  Education,  $749. 9fi 

Gifts  for  repairs  in  the  Chapel, 525.00 

Btle  of  tJcketa  to  Alumni  Dinner, 47.00 

"     Catalopie*,     8.75       1,324.71 

$36,080.08 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Scholarahlp  FnndB. 

Thomas  Gary, $80.00 

George  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, iso.oo 

JackBOn, 666.66 

J.  H.  KendaU, 200.00 

IToncy  Kendall, 140.00     i;i,88G.66 

From  Bcnpficinry  Funds. 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, $450,00 

William  Pomroy, 5o,40          500.40 

From  Louisa  J.  Hall  Fund,  books .67 

Salarios  for  instruclioQ $27,."In4.5i; 

Summer  School.   Katiiries  for  instruction,      .    $1,125.00 

I'rinling  11  nd  other  eipe  men,        SKS.fi."  I,5l0.fi5 

Secreinry  and  Librarian 1,750.00 

SerTiccii  iinrl  w  nf(i>», 3f<H.lir 

I.ilirarj-  AssiplBnln l,0i>5.00 

Riipairii,  ini]irovi.iiu.'nt",  and  labor, S!lft.,''>tj 

Cleaning  and  cure  of  rooms,      1,7.%. 72 

Fuel l,oes.27 

Water, 7r..w> 

r.igbiing .■i4H,C,:! 


Stationery  and  piisi 
Telephone,  .  .  . 
Book" 


carried  forward |;17,730.47      H,7aT.7S 
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Tabli  No.  IV,  DiviNiTr  School,  contihced. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  fonrard, $37,730.47      11,787.73 

Binding, H2.T8 

CUalognet, 113.10 

AdreTtiiiDg, 61B.36 

Diplomas  mod  sundries, 122.!S 

Alunlli  dinner, 68.75 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gjnmasium, 73.49 

Tnoing  and  repairing  organ, 14.75 

American  School  for  Oriental   stud;  and  research   In 

Palestine  {3d  payment), 100.00 

Inter^emiiiBiy  Mission  Alliance  Meeting 110.30 

AlteratJons  of  Libnu?  building, 1,979.35 

BemoTii^  XHTini^  HoDse, 867.05     4t,3S4.55 

$48,122.28 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Hughee  Loan  Fund, $SO0.0O 

Income  of  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance »9,ei0.90 

James  Barr  Ames  Priz<', 183..H.'> 

BenUB  Professorship, 3,081.31 

Beajaimn  Busse;  Professorsliip,      1,122.26 

Beqjamia  Buasey  Trust  (i  net  incooie),  .   .   .       2,!<49.10 

Ifathan  Dane  Professorship, 737.10 

John  PoatOP,  income  for  Law   Studcnls   i-verj- 

other  ymr, U8.4(i 

Hughes  Loan, 1.97 

Law  School  Boolt, 2,200.58 

l^r  School  I.ibrarj-, 4, (WO. 04) 

Isaao  Boyall  Prof essors hip, 390.36 

Weld  "  4,44r..77 

Scholarship  money  returned 62.1.1      29,613.23 

Tnltionfees, !»4,773.60 

Sale  of  Catalogue, 3.0O 

"      books, 012.50 

"      portraits, 16.75 

«li6,5i!>.nii 
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Tabi,k  No.  V,  Law  School,  contindeo. 
PAYMENTS. 
James  Barr  Ames  Prize  Fond. 

EngraTing  dies  for  medal,      $400.00 

Priie,      *00.00 

Salaries  foT  inatniction, W4,9i6.83 

Librarian  and  AssiiitaaU, 8,991.15 

Secretary, 800.00 

Reading  examination  booka, nOl.OO 

Serricefl  of  proctors, 297.87 

Scholarships, 6,000.00 

Repairs  and  improTementa, 420.68 

Jaoitor,  cleaning,  tc, 1,411.24 

Fnel, 1,247.52 

Water, S2.36 

Lighting, 1,000.04 

Printing, 216.72 

Furniture, 582.97 

Stationery  and  postage, 646.21 

Books, 11,719.73 

Binding, 2,005.84 

Advertising, 110.00 

Telephone, 95.48 

Freight,      332.09 

Sundries a24.70 

Proportion  of  eipcnst's  of  Gymnasium, 1,253.96 

Insurance, 1,476.40 

Travelling  eipensea, 17.16 

Electric  power, 50.00 

Catalogue, 251.33 

Diplomas 300.16 

Expenses  connected  with  proposed  addition  to  AUBtin 

Hall, 6,237-50 


Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifla  for  CapiUl  Aeeount. 

P.  B.  Greenough  Fund  (additional;, 

Income   of   Funds   for  Instniction,   or  for  general 
purposeB, 

MiilicHl  School,  halanee, f2,809.97 

Edward  M.  Barrlnger  (pnri) 6IH.01 

John  B.  and  Buckmlnster  Brown, 954.72 

.4ittiouiita  carried  forward,  .    .   .    .     i^, 458. 70 
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Tabiji  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmoDnU  bronght  fonrud, tt,i6S.70         VWM 

Income  of  Fundi  for  Inimictiai),  etc.  (tontinutd). 

CapoUne  Brewer  Croft  (pMt), 1,600.00 

CalTin  and  I.U07  Ellis  (part), 1S,7S0.78 

Geoi^eFabTan 4,S7G.W 

SamTiel  E.  FltB, 8S.93 

Henry  Harris  (i  income), T00.67 

Hersey  Profeuonhip  (|  Income), S78.i7 

George  Higginson, 4,741.87 

Jookson 1,726.97 

Wmiam  O.  Koseley, a,4TG.TS 

New  subscription, 1,818.50 

Dr.  Buppaner, 4B6.9S 

Gteorge  C.  Shattnok, 8,020.88 

Hary  W.  Bwett, 737.80 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 9S6.00 

Qoinoy  Tufts, 93.60 

Henry  "Willard  WUliams, 1,576.27     4fl,809.S8 

Income  of  FeUowEhip  Funds. 

Edward  Austiu  (part)  TeBching, $2,000.00 

Qeorge  Cbeyne  Shattuok  Memorial,  ....  219.0S 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                "          ....  268.11 

John  Ware                               "          ....  a*7.ll      2,76».« 

Income  of  Scholanhip  Fnndf . 

Edward  M.  Barrlnger  (put), $600.00 

Iiuoins  F.  Billings, 240.8S 

Darid  Williams  Cheever, 272.98 

Cotting  Gift, 147.98 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 129.19 

Joseph  Breleth  (pan), 620.00 

I«wi8  and  Harriet  H^den 268.82 

William  Hilton  (part), 680.00 

0.  H.  Jones, 295.89 

Alfred  Hosmer  Xinder, 247.84 

Charles  B.  Porter .•  257.59 

Charles  Pratt  Bboi^, 91S.S1 

Isaso  Sweetser, 997.04 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 247.25 

Edward  Wlgglesworth, S48.32      4,616.40 

Income  of  Price  Fundi. 

Ward  moholas  Boylston, $165.67 

William  H.  Thomdike, S04.67         470.94 

Amovnt  carried  fonrard, $64,666.21 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  couriNum). 
RECEIPTS. 

Amaant  brought  fonrmrd (64,666.81 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  uid  Oifla  far  Bpccial  puTpoBea. 

Edward  Auatm  (BacteTioiogtcalLaboratoi?),  .  1618.86 

Edward  Austin  (part) 800.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowdltcta 393.86 

Ward  Nioholas  BoylBton,  for  Medical  Books,  129.69 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 661.37 

Gtoorge  Fabyan  (part), 823.00 

F.  B.  Qreenough  (lucgical  reaearch) 1M.98 

Surgical  Laboratory, 277.01 

Warren  Fnnd  for  Anatomical  Hnaenm, 672.00 

Medicai  Librmry 78.67 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library,  .   .    .   .  St.06 

"       "     Anatomical  Research, (.80 

■■       "    certain  work  at  the  Surgical  Laboraloiy,  .  13.98 
"       "     adiancing  tbe  knowledge  o<  the  Pathology 

of  the  Nervous  System, 9.9T        8,307.08 

Olftt  for  present  use, 6,060.00 

Unexpended  balance  of  appropriadon  returned, ,86 

Beceipt«  from  students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses $76,038.75 

"  ■'      graduate  courses,     ....      1,380.00 

"  "     Dcnt»l  «uaBnia, 6.8-.0.00  W3,268.7fi 

'■  ><      Summer  courses, 6.075.00 

Graduation  fee 3,420.00 

Matriculation  f^(!a, 416.00 

Ezammation  fees, 468.00 

Laboratory  feci. 

Chemistry tl,2.S2.38 

Embriology, 232.00 

Operative  Surgery, 340.00 

rhysiologj' 394.07 

Practical  Anatomy, 944.00       3,032.46 

Use  of  microBcupes 1,010.46      96,669.66 

CI58,603.T4 


PAYMENTS. 
From  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  Anstin,  Teaching, $2,000.00 

George  Cheyne  Bhattuck  Memorial,   ....  326.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial, 325.00 

John  Ware  Memorial, 226.00     $2,676.00 

Amonnt  carried  forward, $3,676.00 
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Tabu  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  comtinttsd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  bron^t  fonrard, (2,87fi.0O 

Fmn  Si^lanhip  FnndB. 

Xdward  M.  Baningflr »«I0.00 

I/atOoB  F.  BilUngB, MO.OO 

David  WilliamB  Cheerer 650.00 

cotting  am, 176.00 

Orlando 'W.  Doe, 100.00 

Joseph  Ereleth, 6>0.00 

John  Foster,  Income  for  Medical  StndenU  (bal.),  01.S8 

Ifowis  wid  Harriet  HftTden, S79.H 

William  HUton 080.00 

O.  H.  Jones. iso.00 

Alfted  Hosmer  Idnder, 300.00 

Ohorlea  B.  Porter 130.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 100.00 

Zsaao  Bweetser, 3SO.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor, S80.oo 

Bdword  Vlgglesworth, 300.00 

racnlty  SchoUnUpi 880.00       (,105.84 

Vrtaa  Prise  Fnnda. 

Ward  IVloholas  Boylston,  AdTertlaliig,  .   .   .  90.81 

Frmn  Sundry  Fundi  KUd  QffU  for  apecial  pntpraes. 

Sdward  Austin,  appropiiationa, 8300.00 

"                "         (BacteriologicBl  LaboMtory),  ,  383.08 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditoh,  PI^'iIoIok;, S36.T3 

Word  ITioholss  Boylston,  Medlcat  Books, .  .  SSG.l* 
CfaroUns  Brewer  Oroft  (pHt),  caocer  iannir 

gatloni lM.Or 

Oeorge  Fabyon  (part),  lerrice 838.00 

F.  B.  Greenongh  Ftmd,  Sugical  Becearch,  .   .  S3I.4S 

Oifti  for  Anatomical  Bemueh, 18.00 

Glfta  for  Pathological  DeputmenI  Ubttttf 1,088.30 

Surgical  iMbontarj, 1,688.68 

Wuren  Fund  for  *"!*""■"*'  MnMnm,     ....  689.89 

Sondiy^fti 588.W       6,070.88 

Ai^ffoprlatJona. 

Anatomy, $2,760.00 

Bacteriology 700.00 

Cliemlftrjr, 1,383.88 

Clinical  Hedldne, 60.00 

Clinical  Snrgery, 336.00 

OTnaecoli^Ey, 86.00 

myology  and  Embiyoloft?! 1,186.46 

Hygleiie, 300.00 

Amonnti  carried  fonrsid, 96,868.88   918,879.19 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  coktinued. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmoDUU  broDght  forward, «6,368-e3    tlS,8TS.19 

AppropTlationt  (continutd). 

MTuenm, 312.00 

ObstetricB, 260.00 

Fatholog7, 800.00 

FhamutcolofO'  and  Therapen^ca, 700.00 

Pbyiiolog;, 4,307.*1 

Surgery, iOO.OO 

Theory  and  Practice, 150.00 

Surgical  Laboratory, 3la.*5      13,600.69 

Graduate  coane*,  fees  repaid  to  iMtraclon, tl,*00.00 

Summer           "           "            '•             "            t,*00.00        6,800.00 

Salaries  for  iDBtruction 102,091.66 

General  Rxpeneei. 

Dean,  and  Secretaiy, J800.00 

Clerical  services, 1,B8I.75 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,313.83 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 6,425.86 

Fuel, 2,602.97 

Water 1,316.20 

Lighting  and  gas, 3,126.84 

Printing, 328.95 

Furniture, 88,77 

InstrumentB  and  apparatus, 31.60 

Stationery  and  postage, 178.42 

AdvertiBing  and  catalogues, 1,B52.00 

Insnronce, HAS, 00 

Proclors, 210.00 

Mechanics  and  laboratoi?  Bttendanla, 6,831.62 

Klectric  power, 1,564.49 

Sundries 470.69 

Supplies  and  material 1,964,07 

DiploiimB 116.56 

Tolcplionf 180.00 

Time  service 25.00      32,460.41 

$167,824.96 
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Table  No.  VI,  continubd. 
Medical  School  Undertaking. 
RECEIPTS. 
GifU  recelred  in  1902-08. 

Robert  C.  BillingB  Fand  (oddiUonal),   ....  17,500.00 

George  Fabyan  Fund  (additional), 26.000.00 

Jackson  Frofessonhip  Fund  (additional),    .    .    .  12,500.00 

FrOOtor  Fund  for  the  Study  of  Chronic  DiieuoB,  .  50,000.00 
John  D.  Bockefellsr  Gift  (additional),      .   .    .   527,150.70 

Shattuok  l^ofpsaonhipFund  (sddilional),   .   .    .  12,500.00 

James  Stillman  PrafcssursLip  Fund, 100,000.00 

David  Sears  Baiiding  Gift, lOO.ooo.OO 

Unreatricted  Gitle 62,250.00  1897,200.70 

Income  of  Fundi  and  Gifts. 

Bobert  C.  Billings, $4,688.06 

0«OTge  Fabyan  (addidonof  1903),  .  .  (188.75* 
Qeorge  Higginson  I'rofeiBonbip,  .  .1,741.87* 
Jackson  ProfcBBorehip  (addition  of  1902),     828. T4* 

Henry  L.  Fierce,     16,576.58 

Frootor,  for  the  Study  of  Chronic  Diieaiee,      .    .  1,2C7.18 

John  D.  BookefeUer  Gift, 23,961.60 

School  of  ComparaUTe  Medicine, 207.13 

David  Sears  Building  Gift 1,012.00 

Shattuok  ProfcEB  ore  hip  (addition  of  1902),  t802.43* 

James  Btillman  Profeseorship 4,484.96 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory  (V.S.),      ....  232.55 

Gift*  for  buildings. 35.S.27      62,788.91 

Rebate  on  revenue  ilampg  on  deed, (301.45 

Sate  of  old  house, 100, no           401.45 


»nso,:19l.Ofi 
PAYMF-NTS.  ' 

From  Bobert   C.    Billings    Fund,   for  Journal   of 

Medical  Research, $900.00 

Real  Estate,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston $22,000.00 

Sewer  agBtfiiment 491.51 

Legal  BiTviCL's  and  exjienBeB,      103.20 

Other  expenses, 74.27      22,fili8.98 

Building  Expense B. 

Architects,  Engineers,  and  otiier  professional  cliargi'«, .til. 000.00 

Interest  on  Advances, In, 214. 31 

(:7,78;'l29 
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Tabi*  No.  Vn. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

KECEIPT8. 

Income  of  Fundi  uid  Gift*. 

Dental  School,  baUnce (1,498.77 

Dental  School  Endowment, 105.58 

Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment, 1,076.40 

Gifts  for  new  building 930.01      $3,610.76 

Seceipti  from  itndentB. 

Tuition  feet, (17,667.60 

Leu  tranafened  to  Medical  School,      5,850.00  (11,617.50 

Condition  examination  feei, 179.00 

Laboratory  feci, 1,900.97 

Un  of  micTo»copei, 99.00 

Chemiitiy,  breakage,  and  nipplie* 160.76      14,147.23 

Titee  from  infirmary, 4,683.52 

Sale  of  sweepings, (41.35 

"    plalinnm,     111.61 

"    scraps  and  old  materiali 29.53           182.49 

(23,624.00 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  Inatrnction,     (13,630.00 

Curator  and  Librarian, 160.00 

Secretary, SOO.OO 

Proctor 136.00 

Repairs  and  ImproTementa, 693.40 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,496.16 

Fuel, 625.10 

Water, 68.80 

Lighting, 464.80 

Printing 104.43 

Fomitore, 22.60 

iDBtruinents  and  apparatus, 94.04 

Stationery  and  postage, 177.67 

Books 38.77 

Binding, 67.80 

Adrertiiing, 700.60 

Services  and  wages, 1,175.59 

Supplies.  Ac, 4,282.25 

Sundries, 406.48 

Delegates' eipenses, 43.35 

Diplomas,      27-00 

Catalogue,      74.10 

Telephone 128.95 

National  ABlodation  of  Dental  Faculties,  dues 50.00    (23,818.79 
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Table  No.  VTH. 

MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fnndi. 

Muaeum  of  CompwatiTe  Zoology  (balance),    .   .   .  11,608.66 

Agassis   Memorial, 13,943. 2S 

Teachers  and  Pupils S5G.40 

Virginia  Barret  Oibbs  Scholarship, 257.92 

Oray  Fund  for  Zoological  Maeeum, 2,840.00 

Btui^is  Hooper, 6,044.TI 

Humboldt, 362.28 

WiUard  Feele  Hunnewell, 834.00 

Permanent  Fnnd  for  Mnsenm  of  Zoology,    ....  6,497.66 

Henry  L.  Pierce 4,680.oo  |34,S33.G8 

Gifts  for  an  aqnariom.     Giftt, $1,714.36 

Interest, 10.33  1,724.69 

Gift  for  work  in  the  Palaeozoic  room 34.48 

Um  of  lecture  roomi  by  RadcUSe  College, 700.00       2,469.17 

*3e,78a.8fi 


PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  MDBenra  of  Com- 

paratiTe  Zoology,  from  the  foUoiring  Fnnde,  &c. 

Balance  of  Anguet  1,  1902  (put) 15,336.38 

Income  of  balance, l,(iO«.5G 

Agassis  Memorial, 13,943.26 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 356.40 

aray, 2,34o.on 

Humboldt 3b2,2m 

William  Feele  Hunuewell, 234.00 

Permanent, 5,497.55 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 4,f>so.oo 

Keceipt  for  aev  o(  cooniH TOf).n0    frt5,057.*3 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  SuhoUnhip, t250.oo 

Sturgis  Hooper.     Salary *.".,00l>.00 

EzpenscB, 125,14  5,125.14        5,375.14 

Aqnarinm  (part), tl,iiiri.31 

Work  in  the  Palaeoxoic  room, .14.4^        1,(!49.79 

«42,0S2.3S 
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Tablb  No.  TX. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

R£CEIFTS. 
Income  of  Fnndi. 

Hemenway  Fellowihip, $S86.70 

FeabodT  BniWing, 1,*10.6T 

Feabody  CoUection 3,SM.67 

Fesbody  ProfeHor, S,S64.67 

Thaw  ^ellowihip, .   .    .   .       1,148.90 

Henry  C.  Wamn  Exploration, C05.S1 

aiuan  Cornelia  Warren, SS4.00 

Bobrat  C.  Winthrop  SchoUrabip, SS0.94 

Huntington  Frottaingham  Woloott, ....        888-98     $8,778.58 

Um  of  heating  plant, 160.00 

GlfU  for  preMnt  nee, 68«.00 

•10,66S.I>S 


FATMBNT8. 

Hemenway  FeUowshlp, (436.00 

Thaw  Fellowihip 1,160J4 

Robert  O.  Winthrop  SchoUrrfiip, 200.00     »l,786J4 

Henry  C.  Warren  Fnnd,  exploration 9SS.S8 

Salary  of  Profeaaor  and  Curator, $S,88S.41 

Service*  and  vages 3,376.40 

BepilrB  and  improrementa, 09.18 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 066.11 

FqbI, 878.48 

Water, 86.00 

Lighting, l*-80 

Printing, *0.81 

rnmituie,      1,403.»G 

Stationer;  and  postage, 149.18 

Telephone, 38.87 

BooSs 92.46 

Binding 61.39 

Inanrance, 10-00 

CoUectione, ,.  460.60 

Frdght 38*.69 

SupplicB, 896.46 

Ulasiauppi  Valley  exploration, 647.76 

Bulroad  fare*, 60.00 

Sundries, 66.38 

Interest  on  adTuicee, 118.98     (9,40a.76 

»13,141.SS 
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Table  No.  X. 
OBSERVATORY. 


Gift  for  Capital  Accoimt. 

'      Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fund  (additional), $874.11 

Income  of  Fniidi  and  Gift. 

AdTanvement  of  AaUonomlcal  Science  (1902) . 

iDtereat  (part), $4SS.8t 

Gift, 200.00 

Salec, 80.02       ««88.2e 

AnoDfmow  Gift  (1902), .    .   ,  5*1.56 

ThOQUw  O.  Appleton SM-OO 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditob, 117.00 

Uriah  A.  Boydan 9,S60.00 

Charlotte  Harris, 98.60 

Haren, 2,106.00 

Jamea  Hayward, 983.60 

ObaervMor?  Endoirment, 8,840.00 

Paine  Professorahip, 2,340.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine 12,814.17 

Sdward  B.  PhiUipB, G,161.76 

Josiah  Quinay 874.47 

James  Savage  (i  net  income), 416.40 

David  SeoTB, 1,709.23 

Auguatue  Story, 626.18     4o,ioo.4S 

Gift!  for  pnbiiiluiig  Liuar  Fliotogr^>)u. 

Gift* $700.00 

Interert, 8.89  708.38 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  reaearcli  (additional),   .  .        9,999.96 

Um  of  tkODse  by  College  officer, t600.00 

Sale  of  AiualB, 40.37 

<*   laoteni  sUdet, 8.00 

"    graaf 86.00  678.37 

Tnuteeeof  Stni^^  Fond,  on  account  of  printiiigAnnaia,  ....        S, 766. 77 

Gift  for  immediate  nae, 600.00 

*6B,118.13 
PAYMENTS. 
From  AnonTiuoaB  Gift  (1909),  addldan  to  btick  bnilding,    $4,277.02 

Reflector,  casee,  and  aandriea, 2,248.84      $6,620.86 

"     AdTancement  of  Attrouomical  Science  Fand  (1908),   ....  216.60 

"     Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fand,  mppliea,  apparatDB,  serrice*,  &c.,      10,000.64 
"     Draper  Memorial,  mppllei,  apparatni,  lerricei,  Ac.,  ,    .   ,         7,261.70 

"      OifiA  for  pnbliihing  Lunar  Phott^raplu, 876.48 

Salaries, $16,700.00 

Serricei  and  wagei, 7,4S9.6T 

ts  canied  forward, $28,169.67    $24,864.68 
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Table  No.  X,  Obsektatobt,  coxmnrsD. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmonnU  bron^t  forward, $iS,lBS.t7    9S4.Se4.GS 

llepain  uid  improTcmenta, 8,i8S.S3 

Cleaning  mmI  cue  of  Otwerrmlor^, 601.4S 

Labor, 1,870.00 

Fnel, 708.97 

Water, 62.09 

Lighting, 146.09 

Printing, »,107.»5 

FomltiiTe,     862.16 

lutnunenla  and  fti^aratna, 878.24 

8tatlonei7,  pottage,  and  telegr^ibiDg, T0S.G2 

Telephone, 127.21 

Book!, BO*J0 

BiwUng, 618.16 

Snppliea  and  mat«riala 600.98 

IW(*t, 266.17 

Snndiiet, 12-88 

tJieofhonae, 90.00 

Electric  poiref,     . 79.09 

Ititerett  on  adTancei, 146.00     84,963.66 

909,827  J» 

Table  No.  XI. 
BUS8EY   INSTITDTION. 

RBCEIFTB. 
Inooni«  of  Fondi. 

Bassey  InMItntion  (balance), fl,2E«.16 

Btusey  TniM  (^  net  income) 8,868.11      |7,IS4.87 

TnlHoD  feea, 8,666.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  iimdriei, 9800.78 

HoTticnltiiTal  Deparbn't,  prizea,  «ale  of  flowen,  pUnt«,Ac.,     8,646  J7 

Board  of  acuiiiAl 8,617.97 

Um  of  honae  by  CoUege  ofBcei 600.00       9,064.97 

919,784.84 

PAYMENTS.  ■= 

SaUriei, 96,000.00 

Service!  and  wage 8,081.70 

Bepalra  and  improrementi, 442.64 

Tael 699.80 

Ow, 41.80 

Water, 21.40 

Printing 91.14 

4-10 

Amonnt  carried  forward, 918,281.88 
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Table  No.  XI,  Busset  Ihstttdtion,  contimded. 
PATMBNTS. 

Amonnt  brought  torwaid, 113,181.88 

Stadoneiy  and  poitagp, 86.61 

Booka, , 8fi.61 

InatTomeiitB  and  BppaiMlu 103.00 

Imarance, 470.S0 

Hoiticiillarsl  Department,  expenses, S,669.31 

Grain,  farmiug  tooU,  Ac, a,09».S9 

Legal  ezpeniec, 31.74 

IMplomai, 10.60 

Diploma  plate, 150.00 

Bone, 76.00 

Steam  beadng  plant  at  Hanrion  Boom, 954.B0 

BundriM, 39.B0   118,866.97 

Table  No.  XII. 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

BECEIPTS. 
OifU  for  capital  account. 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fuid  (additional), $«,t76.00 

Income  of  Fundi. 

Arnold  Arboretnin, VS.ese.St 

Junes  Arnold, 7,466.60 

William  Ii.  Bradley.   Intereat,    .   .    |l.ai4.Te 

Gift,  ....         600.00  1,684.76 

GiRt  for  coDMraction 895-32      16,014.88 

Bale  of  mil  and  materiab, •1,683.76 

Gift  for  present  uae,    .  • 1,876.00        8.067.76 

934,647.68 

PAYMENTS.  ■■ 

WiUlEin  I>.  Bradley Piiiid,bibli(%rapb7, $l,04i.fe 

Salaiies  of  Director  and  A«ri«tant, 8,600.00 

Repairs  aod  Improvement*, 341.67 

Labor 6,031.84 

Fnel, 871.07 

Water, 49.00 

Printing, 4.30 

FamitnTe, 161.00 

Stationery  and  poMage, 194.63 

Serricei  and  wages, 4,664.18 

Supplies,  tools,  and  Diateriab, 761.94 

Frdgbt, 384.86 

Bent  of  land  leased  from  Adams  Nervine  Asjium,  .    .    .  160.00 

Expenses  of  expeditions  for  collectiug, Tli.96 

Bnndrie*, 1S.7I    »17,618.16 
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Tablb  No.  Xin. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

Sundrr  rondB  for  Speolal  Porpoiea. 


Income  of  Fandt,  GlfU,  &c. 

AdTKncenient  of  Attronomkil  Science  (IdOl),    .  ,  fS,367.S8 

"                "                "                "    (1902){p«tt),  46BJ5 
Bdwu^  Anstin.    Intereil,     ....  IS3,a7i.91 

Leu  ■pprapr'DB  u  per  tablei  II  and  VI,    17,688.88  t,eSS.08 

Bnssey  Traat,  net  incoine  from  Beal  Estate,  .  .  16,7d6.iS 

ClMBofl834, 61.08 

1844, 800.58 

"       X863, 149.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Oron(part), 2,lfil.88 

Oalvin  md  Iiuoy  EUla       ><       9S.91 

Calvin  Knd  Luoy  Ellli  Aid  (put) 8SS.S8 

Glft«  for  ftddiUont  to  The  Soldier's  Field, Si.SS 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Te«cbert, j.8» 

Gospel  Churoh  ((t  income), 147 .98 

Oumey  (part), 1,000.00 

Charles  Zi.  Honoook  (put), 41.86 

Harvanl  Memorial  Socie^, 61.78 

Bobert  Troup  Faine  (accnmnlatdDg),   ....  l,48e.SS 

FrofeMonhip  of  Hj^ene  (part), S,6S4.97 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  HandaU. SSS.8I 

ITelBon  Bobinson  Jr., $30,420.67 

Let!  amonnt  entered  In  Table  II,    .    10,420.67  6,000.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part), 480.00 

diaries  Wilder, 1,872.00 

Daniel  WUllaniB, 778.94 

Sarah  WinsloT, Si4.41 

Woodland  HiU. 

Land  taken  by  the  City  of  Boston  for 
widening  Walter  Street,     ....    $4,827.00 

Sewer  easement  taken  by  the  Com- 
monwealth,     10,000.60 

Interest, 903.10  16,790.10  $57,088.85 


J^tj/mtntM. 
From  tbe  following  Faods  and  Gift*. 

Advancement    of    Astronomical    Science  (1901), 

annoitj* tS,880.51 

Advancement    of    Astronomical    Science    (1902), 

annnitj, 816.29 

Amoont  carried  forward, $2,696.78 
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Table  Ko.  £111,  MiscELLANBons  Funds,  continusd. 
Sundry  Fonda  for  Speoial  PurpoMa  (eontinued), 

PaymeniB. 

Amount  brought  forward, (8,696.78 

Fiom  Um  fOUowliig  Fnndt  sod  Qifd  (confmued) . 

BuflBoy  Trust.    AnDiiid«B, (4,000.00 

One  half  of  the  remaining  income  to 

the  BoflMy  Innftntlon,  ....  5,a98.SI ' 
One  qnsrter  to  the  Divinity  School,  3,919.11 
One  qnuMc  to  UieUw  School,    .   .      8,949.10     16,7»«.« 

Olaas  of  1853,  Secrelar;  of  the  CIub, 149.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft,  umnltj', s,20e.eo 

CftlTin  and  Luoy  EUls,  (axea, 93.91 

Oifta  for  Coban  Teachers,  ezpeniea, 1(0.00 

"        Additions  to  The  Soldier-B  Field,  land,   .   .  S,S4S.96 
"       ImproreroeDta  and  Additloni  to  The  Sol- 

dier*!  Field,  real  esUte 6,167.01 

'>        Land  in  Ne«  Hampihire, 1,698.63 

Gtimey,  anDoities 1,000.00 

Cliarles  I>.  Hancock,   taxei   on   Chelsea  real 

e»Ute 41.86 

Harvard  Memorial  Socie^,  TKamrer  of  the  So- 

dety, 180.36 

Pennoyer  Scholarshlpi,  postage  and  commiuiom 

on  income,  paid  Baring  Broi.  i,  Co., 29. IS 

ProfoMonbip  of  Hygiene. 

Annnily (8,000.00 

Legal  expentei, 16.76  8,016.76 

John  W.  and  Belinda  Ii.  Tt*">i^ii,  Hsrrard 

Social  Serrice  Committee, 100.00 

Alexander  Whoelook  Thayer,  annnity,   .  .        480.00 

Charles  Wilder,  annuity 1,920.00 

XhuilelWUliatna. 

Treainrer  of  Haahpee  Imdiaiu,    .   .  .  (538.84 

"  <<   Herring  Pond  Indiana,    .     366.13  779.9B 

Sarah  Winslow, 

Teacher  atTyngiborongh,  Maw.,    .    .   (113.09 
Commiiiionon  Income, credited  to  Univ.,      6.61  117.70 

Woodland  Hill. 

Taxea (1,000.48 

CottofwaUon  Waiter  Street  (part),     3.301.60       3,301.98    (44,093.84 
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Table  No.  XIII,  Misckllaneods  Fumds,   cOHrnrnED. 
Coiutraotlon  AoooniitB. 

Knmrson  Hall. 

Oifu, $115,696.76 

Interert, 6 18 . 87  til  6,  IH. 68 

New  lAbnrj  Boilding, 10,000.00 

Fieroe  Hall,  Gift, 760.00 

Semitic  Boildiiig.    BepaTiiient, $901.68 

Interert, 141.02  8*8.70 

John  SimpkiiiB  Hmll,  Intereat, S0.78 

StUlnum  Inflnnuf.    Gift, $00,000.00 

Interert  (p»rt),  .   .   .         875.58     50,876.68 

UniTenitr  Hiueiun,  inteieit, 128.68 

Oifu  for  Improvenieiiti  aai  Addidoiu  to  The 
Soldier'i  Field. 

Oifu, $20,000.00 

Intereit, 8,772.64     22,772.64  $»QO.WBJC 

BmenoD  Hall, 

ArchttecU,  •errlces, $176.00 

Treanirer  of  Committee,  for  ezpenaet,   .   .  1,042.80  1,118.80 

Fleroe  Eall,  conitnictiaii,  f aniitare,  and  eqnipaent,   .   .  6,056.14 

Semitic  Building  uid  fomimre, 7,809.60 

John  Slmpkiiui  Hall, 6S4.64 

SUdimn, 27,978.29 

BtiUman  Inflnnarj,  conitniction,  furnitiiTe  and  «qiilp- 

meol,     2,618.06 

UniTeni^  Mbmuu, 844.38   $46,048.61 


RtetipiM. 

BnrMu'i  SQDdT7  AccovnU, $476,484.97 

Advuicei  from  G«neml  InieftmenU  to 

Bol«nic  Department, $1,690.68 

Uriah  A.  Boydon  Fund 640.64 

Hayward  Book  Fond IS.79 

Medical  School  nndertaUug, 18,179.64 

Ohser'atory, 440.99 

Feabody  Huieom  of  American  Arcbae- 

ologj  and  Etimology, 844.91 

Sundry  AeeonoU 781.83      17,447.48 

Gaini  and  Lowe*  for  General  InTeBtmenU. 

Oaln  on  lale  of  United  SUtea  4'b  of  1986,  $86,662.61 
'^  "■      Baltimore   t  Ohio  Cout. 

Deb.  4'l  of  1911, 10,039.60     98,702.11 

Amount  carried  forward, $669,674.51 
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Tablk  No.  XIII,  MiecELLASEOus  Finn>s,  coMnmrBD. 
Sundry  Aooonnts  (conMmutl)- 

Amount  brongtit  forward, tB8&,ST4J>l 

0«int  from  change  of  Special  InveitmeutB. 
ColTin  and  Luoy  ElllB  Fond. 

Gunoniale  of  real  eitaCe  in  Boiton,   $1,600.00 
OalTin  BDd  Iiuoy  Ellis  Aid  Fnnd. 

Qain  on  sale  of  real  eMaco  in  Borton,     1,600.00 
Hary  L.  Whitney  Scholarthip  Fond. 
Qain  on  lale  of  City  of  Lanunie  10-80 

6%  Funding  BondB, 10.68       8,810.66 

Bnndry  balance*, 9,491.00 

Tranafers  to 

Dexter  Lectoreibip  Fund, 

from  Divinitj  School, •5.968.99 

Henry  Ii.  Fierce  Bnildlng  Pond, 
from  Henry  Im,  Pleroe  Beiidvarj' 

Bequeit 4,80S.14       9,569.13  1601,848  JO 

Bnraar'i  SimdiT  Acconata, 1478,865.80 

AdTucei  from  Gleneral  InTetlmenta,  repaid  bj 
CUadcat  PablicaUon  Fnnd  of  the  ClOSB 

Of  ISSfl, •848.19 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fnnd,    ...       86  .to 
Fund  for  the  AdTancement  of  Aitronomical 

Sdenco  (1903) 17.66         461.46 

Iioww  from  change  of  Spe«^  loTeatmenta. 
Bavid  Ames  Wells  Fnod. 

Lota  on  tale  of  •1,000  The  Electric 
Corporation  Ti  of  1993, .....     *26.*0 
Fomoyer  Bcholanhip  Fnnd. 

LoBB  on  aale  of  Aiten'a  Farm,  Pnlbam, 

Norfolk,  England, 465.S3 

Btttnford  FrofesMrabip. 

Commliiion  paid  Baring  Broa. 
&  Co.  on  acconnt  of  French 
Bente,  Bold  in  1888,    .  .   .   .•111.88 
Iieaa  balance  of  proceeds  of  Bale 

of  French  Rente,  In  1888,  .    .      69.31      72.62  668.14 

Xory  B.  Searle  Fond, 

New  York  Sute  tax  on  tranafer  of  gectmCies,   .    .    .  76.60 

Tranifer*  from 

Divinity  School, 

to  Dexter  Lectnreshtp  Fnnd,    .    .    .    •6,S68.99 
Henry  Ii- Fierce  ReBidoary  Beqneat, 
to  Henry  X>.  Fierce  BolldiDg  Fnnd,      1,806.I«       9,669.18  $489,616.03 
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VI.{" 


GENERAL   SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


1.    UniTOTrily, $187,876.08  »l*8,10a.l6 

n.    College, l,SE6,176.ei  eOS.SST.CS 

m.    Lilirar7, 6S,e96X>4  71,699.0( 

IV.    DiTini^  School, 36,080.08  48,US.S8 

V.    L«f  School, 126,S19.00  91,968.0* 

J  Medical  School, 158,602.74  167,aS4.9S 

"         UDdertaUng, 960,891.06  77,788  J9 

vn.    Dental  School, 22,624.00  88,818.79 

Tin.    Hoienm  of  CompuatlTe  Zo5)og7,  ....       86,782.85  42,083.86 
IX.    Pesbody  Mmenm  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnologr 10,568.68  13,141.38 

X.     Obaerratoi?, 65,118.18  59,837.2> 

XI.     BUBsey  InstitDtion, 19,784.84  18,866.97 

aril.    Arnold  Arboretnm, S4,647.«S  17,618.16 

{SanAry  Fnnds  for  Special  Pnipooei,   .    .    .       57,083.86  44,093.84 

ConstracUoD  AccoimU 200,585.80  45,048.65 

SuDdr;  AcconnU, 604,848.20  489,616.08 

$3,899,628.93    $3,160,649.06 
2,160,649.08 
Net  increase  of  the  Fnndi  aod  balaucet,  .  $1,748,979.86 
Deduct  gift*  for  capital  acconnt,    ....    1,840,876.28 
Balance,   which  Ii    the  net  increaie   of 
Fonda    and    balaocei,   ezclnding  gifti 
for   capital   acconnt,  ai  la  also  thown 
on  page  60 $408,103.67 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS 


■Lx  tlmei  a  mcHitli  from  AprlL  to  JnLj  iDctn^re. 

These  pablicadoni  iuclode :  — 

The  Aunuftl  Reports  of  the  Preaident  and  of  the  Treuuer. 

Tbe  Annoal  Univertitj  CaUJo^e. 

The  AnDiial  CaUloguei  of  the  College  wd  the  WTen*!  Pro- 

feuioiul  School!  of  the  Univenlly;  the  A 

of  the  several  Deputmenta ;  etc.,  etc. 
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PRESIDENT'S  KEPOKT  FOB  1903-04 


To   THE   BOABD   OF    OvEBSBESS  : 

The  Preaideat  of  th«  University  haa  the  honor  to  sabmit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1003-04,  —  namely, 
from  October  1,  1903,  to  September  29,  1904. 

Samuel  Hoar,  Overseer  1887-1894,  and  Fellow  1894-1904, 
died  on  the  11th  of  April,  1904,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  untimely  death  of  Samuel  Hoar  was  a  great  public  loaa. 
He  waa  a  strong  lawyer,  ready  for  combat,  eager  in  attack, 
firm  in  defence,  a  public-spirited  citizen  who  believed  in  the 
New  England  liberties  and  the  New  England  democracy,  and 
a  steady  supporter  of  all  the  institutions  through  which  a 
free  people  maintains  learning  and  piety.  His  professional 
knowledge  and  experience  were  always  at  the  service  of  the 
President  and  Fellows.  His  quick  grasp  of  difficult  subjects 
and  his  sagacious  courage  enlightened  and  animated  his  col- 
leagues, while  his  disinterestedness  and  cheerfulness  encouraged 
them  in  all  their  efforts  to  serve  well  the  University  and 
American  education. 

George  Frisbie  Hoar,  Overseer  1873-1879  and  1896-1904, 
died  on  the  30th  of  September,  1904,  in  the  seventy>ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  three  times  chosen  an  Overseer  by  the  alumni,  and 
was  always  glad  to  give  his  counsel  to  the  University,  so  far 
OS  the  engrossing  duties  of  his  public  functions  permitted ; 
but  the  chief  way  in  which  he  served  the  University  was  hy 
illustrating  on  the  most  conspicuous  stage  the  republii'un  ideal 
of  a  public  life  inspired  by  worthy  sentiments  and  affections, 
simple,  disinterested,  and  earnest,  and  guided  by  well-read 
lessons  from  history  and  biography,  and  a  deep-rooted  religious 
&ith.  All  his  life  he  stood  for  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
virtues  of  the  modest  home,  the  county  court-house,  the  town 
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6  DEATHS. RESIGNATIONS, 

meetiDg,  and  the  village  cburcb.  The  local  conditions  which 
moulded  him  have  changed,  and  he  ia  probably  the  last  of 
hia  type  —  a  noble  type. 

The  number  of  deaths  among  the  students  in  Cambridge  was 
a  little  larger  in  1903-04  than  in  the  preceding  year.  There 
were  in  all  twelve  deaths,  of  which  seven  occurred  away  from 
the  University  and  five  in  Cambridge.  Of  these  last,  foar 
occurred  at  the  Stillman  Infirmary,  —  two  of  pneumonia  and 
two  of  appendicitis.  There  was  no  death  during  the  year  in 
the  teaching  staff —  550  persona. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Professor  Adams  Sherman  Hill 
resigned  the  Boylston  Professorahip  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
a  professorahip  established  by  the  College  one  hundred  years 
before  (in  1804),  and  held  by  only  five  persons  during  the 
hundred  years,  —  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joseph  McKean, 
Edward  Tyrrel  Channing,  Francis  James  Child,  and  Adams 
Sherman  Hill.  Professor  Hill  was  first  appointed  to  an  asaist- 
ant  professorship  in  1872,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Boylston 
Professorahip  in  187G.  He  had  therefore  served  in  the  Eng- 
lish Department  for  thirty-two  years,  and  had  been  the  head 
of  the  Department  for  twenty-eight  years,  eapecially  in  that 
work  of  the  Department  which  relates  to  the  writing  and 
speaking  of  good  English.  By  his  published  books  on  this 
subject  his  influence  has  been  extended  &r  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  University.  When  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Col- 
lege, there  was  no  examination  in  English  for  admission ;  and 
there  was  hardly  a  secondary  school  in  the  country  which  gave 
systematic  instruction  in  English  literature  or  in  the  accurate 
writing  of  English.  In  the  great  change  which  has  come  over 
American  colleges  and  secondary  schools  in  this  respect  Pro- 
fessor Hill  has  been  an  inspiring  leader  and  a  judicious  guide. 
The  native  language  has  won  a  place  in  both  schools  and 
colleges,  and  a  new  generation  of  teachers  of  English  has  been 
trained  for  their  service.  Although  retired,  Professor  Hilt 
continues  to  direct  an  advanced  course  in  writing  English 
which  he  instituted  and  has  long  taught  effectively. 

Dr.  John  Ome  Green,  who  had  taught  otology  in  the 
Medical  School  for  thirty-three  years  as  lecturer,  instructor. 
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and  professor,  reaigned  at  the  end  of  the  year  11I03-04.  The 
rules  of  the  best  Boston  hospitals,  which  set  a  rather  early  age 
limit  to  the  active  service  of  their  physicians  and  sur<;eona, 
cause  the  Medical  School  to  lose  the  services  of  valued  clinical 
professors  at  an  age  which,  in  some  instances,  seems  unneces- 
sarily early.  It  is  not  for  the  Univemity,  however,  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  these  rules,  which  are  the  result  of  If>ng 
experience  and  of  disinterested  regard  for  the  welfare  of  hos- 
pital patients. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Dental 
School  in  186!:>  with  ita  first  Class,  and  Professor  of  Operative 
Dentistry  from  1883  to  1904,  resigned  his  office  at  the  close  of 
the  year  under  consideration,  because  he  felt  that  be  was  reach- 
ing the  limit  of  age  which  every  clinical  professor  should  re- 
spect, whether  in  hospital  service  or  not.  Dr.  Fillehrown's 
influence  as  a  professor  in  the  Dental  School  was  always  in 
favor  of  a  high  standard  for  admission,  of  a  long  School  course, 
and  of  effective  work  during  the  whole  course.  He  contributed 
actively  to  the  building  up  of  the  School  in  numbers  and 
efficiency. 

Professor  William  Barker  Hills,  instructor  in  chemistry  from 
1874  to  1884,  assistant  professor  in  the  Medical  School  from 
Wm  to  1889,  and  associate  professor  in  the  same  School 
ftvm  1889  to  1904,  resigned  his  office  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  took  charge  of  a  laboratory  devoted  to  the  various  chemical 
and  physiological  testings  which  are  now  applied  to  candidates 
for  life  insurance  —  a  very  useful  kind  of  work,  for  which  his 
training  and  experience  had  admirably  fitted  him. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  having  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  President  and  Fellows  having,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  reinstitute<]  the  degree  of 
Mining  Engineer  and  instituted  the  degree  of  Metallurgical 
Engineer,  the  statutes  of  the  University  were  amended  by 
striking  out  all  reference  to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
and  by  inserting  the  words  "  Mining  Engineer,  Metallui^ical 
Engineer"  after  the  words  "Civil  Engineer"  in  the  9th  Statute. 
It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to 
recommend  persons  for  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer  or 
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Metallurgical  Engineer  who  complete  one  year  of  approved 
study  after  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
mining  and  metallurgy. 

The  new  opportunity  to  take  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  was  used  by  forty  persons  in  March,  1904,  although  the 
notice  of  the  opportunity  had  been  but  short.  The  degrees 
taken  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 

A.B.         S.B.       A.H.       Ph.D.      D.H.D.      M.D.       LL.B.      S.T.B. 
19  S  3  1  1  IE  1  1 

Some  of  these  forty  persons  had  come  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  to  the  natural  close  of  their  studies ;  and  some  had  made 
up  deficiencies  in  their  earlier  records.  For  practical  reasons 
all  were  glad  to  get  their  respective  degrees  as  soon  a&  they 
were  entitled  to  them.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the  im- 
mediate pecuniary  and  social  value  of  university  degrees. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1904,  the  President  and  Fellows 
received  from  the  Board  of  Overseers  the  following  resolution 
which  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  that  Board  on 
April  13th:  — 

"  Re»olve^,  that  the  Board  of  Overseers  request  the  President  and 
Fellows  either  to  take  action  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  and  Architecture  in  regard  to  an 
advisory  committee  of  experts  to  be  consulted  respecting  the  build- 
ings of  the  University,  or  to  devise  a  preferable  scheme  for  tlie 
accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view,  and  to  report  their  proceedings 
in  the  matter  to  this  Board." 

Whereupon  the  President  and  Fellows  requested  the  Over- 
seers to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  two 
members  ot  the  Corporation  on  this  subject. 

In  June  the  Board  of  Overseers  appointed  Messrs.  N'orton, 
Hemenway,  and  Grant,  a  committee  of  conference  on  the 
subject  presented  in  the  above  resolution  of  the  Board. 
The  President  of  the  University  and  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot 
had  already  been  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 
This  joint  committee  held  a  conference  on  the  subject,  discuss- 
ing several  methods  of  operation,  but  deciding  on  none.  The 
President  and  Fellows  subsequently  decided  to  try  one  of  the 
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methods  which  bad  been  meDtioned  at  the  conference,  namely, 
that  every  Dew  aite  for  a  building  and  the  plans  for  every  new 
building  should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  formed  from 
among  the  surviving  architects  who  had  served  the  University 
professionally.  They  accordingly  invited  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Robert  S.  Peabody,  Francis  W.  Chandler, 
and  George  H.  Shaw,  to  examine  the  plans  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan,  and  Coolidge  for  a  building  to  be 
annexed  to  Austin  Hall,  and  to  give  their  advice  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. This  committee  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
and  then  advised  the  President  and  Fellows  not  to  execute  the 
design  prepared  by  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan,  and  Coolidge 
from  instructions  given  by  members  of  the  Law  Faculty,  and 
not  to  put  any  building  on  the  site  which  had  been  suggested 
for  the  new  design.  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan,  and  Coolidge 
added  their  names  to  the  report  of  the  committee  to  indicate 
that  the  judgment  of  the  committee  was  the  same  as  their 
own.  The  advice  procured  in  this  manner  has  arrested  the 
project,  and  no  new  one  has  taken  its  place,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  Law  Faculty. 

This  method  of  procuring  professional  advice  concerning 
new  sites  and  buildings  commended  itself  to  the  Corporation 
and  to  the  architects  concerned.  The  plan  is,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  tried  again  at  the  next  opportunity.  When  the  Cor- 
poration offered  to  compensate  the  advising  committee,  all 
three  members  declined  compensation. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1904,  the  President  and  Fellows 
received  the  following  communication  from  the  Corporation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  — 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  Esq., 

FresldeEit,  HArvard  Unlveralty,  CMnbtidge,  MuB»chnaelU. 

Dear  8ir  :  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  held  on  May  4,  tbe  following  resolution 
was  passed :  — 

"  Voted,  that  the  Executive  Commiltee  be  requested  to  ascertain  whether 
any  armngement  can  be  made  with  Harvard  University  for  a  combinatloii 
of  effort  in  t«chni<Ml  education  such  as  will  substantially  preserve  the 
organization,  control,  traditions,  and  tbe  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute at  Technology." 
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In  compliance  with  this  actioo  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Institution  has  appointed  Mr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett 
and  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  as  a  aub-committee  to  confer  with  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  Univereity,  or  with  another  committee  which 
it  may  appoint. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)         Henrt  S.  Fkitchext, 
Mat  19,  1004.  Prendtni. 

The  President  and  Fellows  immediately  voted  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  confer  with  Uie  above-mentioned  sub- 
committee of  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology ;  and  the  President  appointed  Dr.  Walcott  and 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Adams,  to  serve  on  the  committee  of  con- 
ference. This  joint  committee  has  bad  the  subject  under 
advisement  ever  since  last  May,  but  has  not  yet  produced  a 
definite  scheme  for  bringing  about  the  proposed  combination 
of  effort  on  behalf  of  technical  education. 

In  March,  1904,  the  Corporation  ordered  that  from  and  after 
August  31,  1904,  the  tuition-fee  should  be  paid  in  advance  bj 
everystudent  in  the  Cambridge  departments  of  the  University  as 
follows:  (1)  within  two  weeks  of  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  three-fifths  of  his  year's  fee,  or  the  whole  of  his  year's  fee  if 
it  does  not  exceed  three>fifths  of  the  maximum  fee  for  the  year 
in  the  department  to  which  he  belongs;  (2)  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half-year  the  remainder  of  his  fee  for  the 
year.  They  also  directed  that  from  the  same  date  term-bills 
should  be  issued  by  the  Bursar  for  all  dues  to  the  University 
not  tuition-fees,  and  should  be  paid  as  follows :  the  first 
term-bill  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year,  and 
the  second  term-bill  by  all  candidates  for  degrees  at  least 
one  day  before  Commencement  and  by  all  other  students  on 
or  before  July  25. 

Students  in  the  Boston  Departments  of  the  University  were 
required,  from  and  after  September  1,  1904,  to  pay  in  advance 
the  dues  incurred  in  these  departments,  as  follows :  Tuition- 
fees  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  March  28,  1904,  and  the 
matriculation  fee  at  the  be^nning  of  the  academic  year,  the 
laboratory  fees  and  other   similar   fees   at  the   beginning  of 
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the  year  or  half-year  at  which  the  instruction  is  given,  and 
the  examination  fees  for  the  removal  of  conditions  at  least  one 
day  hefore  the  examinations  are  given- 
It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  University  to  give  long  credit 
for  the  payment  of  tuition-fees  and  all  other  charges.  Thus, 
a  student  who  began  his  work  at  the  end  of  September  was 
not  supposed  to  make  any  payment  to  the  University  for  at 
least  four  months,  and  payment  was  often  much  longer  delayed. 
Again,  the  bills  for  the  second  half-year  were  not  supposed 
to  be  due  till  the  following  October.  This  custom  was,  of 
course,  disadvantageous  to  the  University  through  loss  of 
interest.  It  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  American  institu- 
tions of  education  in  geueral ;  and  was  believed  by  most  of  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  University  to  be  less  expedient 
for  the  students  themselves  than  payment  in  advance.  The 
new  measures  were  successfully  carried  out,  without  serious 
difficulty,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  academic  year,  the 
Deans  of  the  several  departments  being  given  discretion  to 
provide  some  relief  for  sttidents  in  narrow  circumstances  who 
found  themselves  obliged  to  meet  at  the  same  time  the  deferred 
charges  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  l!)03-4)4  and  the  advance 
charges  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  l!)04-05.  This  is  one 
of  several  administrative  itnproveqients  which  have  resulted 
fh)m  the  careful  search  for  means  of  increasing  legitimate 
revenue  and  doing  away  with  unnecessary,  though  customary, 
expenditure. 

In  connection  with  the  general  efforts  to  reestablish  the 
proper  relation  between  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures 
of  Harvard  College,  the  Scientific  School,  and  the  Graduate 
School  taken  together,  the  fees  charged  in  the  laboratory 
courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were 
examined  and  compared  anew ;  and  a  revised  scale  of  fees 
was  adopted  in  February,  to  take  effect  September  1,  11'04. 
The  new  scale  will  increase  somewhat  the  total  amount  of 
these  fees,  and  will  therefore  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
departments  which  maintain  laboratory  courses  a  somewhat 
larger  sum  of  money  to  expend  at  their  own  discretion  on 
equipment,  repairs,  and  service  in  the  several  laboratories. 
A  laboratory  fee  is  a  peculiarly  just  charge  on  the  individual 
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etudent ;  for  it  is  the  payment  for  apeciflc  facilitioa  and  services 
which  he  receives,  but  which  a  student  who  is  not  a  member 
of  that  laboratory  course  does  not  receive.  Laboratory  fees 
charged  to  students  amounted  in  1903-04  to  $33,535.19.  This 
money  is  all  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboratories  under 
the  direction  of  the  chairmen  of  the  several  departments  and 
by  their  order. 

One  of  the  most  encouragmg  events  of  the  year  1903-04  in 
Harvard  College  was  the  progress  made  towards  acceptance  of 
the  examinations  conducted  at  many  points  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
in  lieu  of  the  examioationa  conducted  exclusively  by  Harvard 
College  with  its  own  question-papers  and  its  own  readers.  The 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  united  a  large  num- 
ber of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  conduct  of  admission 
examinations  in  both  preliminary  and  advanced  subjects,  using 
question-papers  prepared  by  carefully  selected  committees 
representing  both  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  the  answer- 
papers  being  read  by  readers  appointed  by  the  Board  from  a 
large  number  of  different  colleges.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
work  of  the  Board  tends  strongly  to  common  definitions  of 
the  subjects  of  examination  and  to  common  standards  of  exam- 
ination on  those  subjects,  and  that  these  definitions  and  stand- 
ards will  in  time  regulate  and  simplify  the  preparatory  work 
done  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country.  The  Hai*vard 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  having  watched  with  interest  the 
work  of  this  Board  from  its  beginning  in  1900,  came  to  the 
conclusion  last  spring  that  it  was  ready  to  accept  membership 
in  the  Board,  and  to  do  its  part  in  making  its  work  increasingly 
successful  and  useful.  Professor  Briggn,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  Hurlbut,  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  Professor 
Horatio  S.  White  have  represented  the  Harvard  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  before  the  Board,  and  Dean  Bri^s  gives  in 
his  report  (p.  90)  a  brief  account  of  the  present  stage  of  this 
interesting  development. 

One  proposition  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Improving  Instruction  —  the  clause  numbered  4  on  page  94  — 
was  never  much  <liscussed  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
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and  has  not  been  accepted  or  acted  on  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
cuBsionB,  —  the  propoaition,  namely,  tliat  all  courses  should  be 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  weight.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Faculty  now  accepts  the  doctrine  that  courses  in  such  a 
variety  of  subjects  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  deals 
with,  necessarily  conducted  in  different  methods  and  with  dif- 
ferent objects  in  view,  must  and  should  differ  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  work  they  call  for  from  the  student.  The  present 
efforts  of  the  Faculty  are  directed  to  grading  the  different 
courses  correctly :  so  that  a  course  which  calls  for  little 
work  shall  advance  a  student  but  little  towards  his  degree, 
while  a.  course  that  calls  for  much  work  shall  count  much 
towards  the  degree.  To  the  recent  proposals  of  the  Faculty 
concerning  improving  the  College  instruction,  stimulating 
scholarly  ambition,  and  preventing  shirks  and  malingerers 
from  obtaining  the  A.B.,  the  final  form  has  not  yet  been 
given ;    but  encouraging    progress  was    made  in    the    year 

The  large  courses  in  Harvard  College  on  the  elements  of 
English  composition,  history,  government,  economics,  and 
philosophy,  and  the  elementary  course  called  Greology  4, 
have  recently  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  laat^ 
mentioned  course  has  been  given  up  for  the  present  as  a 
course  which  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.B. . 
The  other  large  courses,  including  the  first  course  in  Eng- 
lish, called  English  A,  seem  to  be  indispensable  and  highly 
serviceable.  Nobody  proposes  that  they  should  be  abolished ; 
but  all  agree  that  they  might  be  made  still  more  efficient  than 
they  are,  by  the  expenditure  of  more  money  upon  them  in  tiie 
employment  of  mora  assistants,  at  higher  pay,  for  a  larger 
number  of  hours  per  week.  In  these  courses  a  considerable 
amount  of  lecturing  by  masters  of  the  various  subjects  is  indis- 
pensable; but  careful  work  by  young  assistants,  dealing  with 
not  more  than  20  men  at  a  time,  and  dealing  witli  them  often, 
is  also  indispensable,  for  reiterating  the  instructions  of  the 
Professor,  securing  an  adequate  amount  of  reading  by  each 
individual,  and  enforcing  frequent,  short  tests  written  in  the 
presence  of  the  assistant.  In  all  these  large  courses,  satisfac- 
tory methods  have  been  worked  out  and  proved  to  be  good ; 
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SO  that  tbe  only  remaining  question  ia  to  find  means  of  provid- 
ing the  numerous  teachers  required  to  ctirry  out  these  sound 
methods.  They  are  all  costly.  In  every  large  elementary 
course  a  question  is  presented  to  every  member  of  the  class  at 
least  once  a  week  which  must  Ite  answered  in  writing  in  the 
presence  of  the  assistant.  The  weekly  conferences  are  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  work  of  the  course  ;  and  tbe  weekly  marks 
have  a  large  share  in  deteruiiniog  the  student's  mid-yeur  and 
final  record.  A  pass  mark  at  examinations  does  not  outweigh 
&ilure  at  all  or  most  of  the  weekly  conferences ;  and  all  stu- 
dents who  fail  frequently  at  tbe  weekly  conferences  are 
warned.  Fortunately  these  methods  are  useful  to  good  stu- 
dents as  well  as  to  bad.  In  general,  they  strengthen  that 
moral  influence  of  teacher  on  student  which  is  the  essential 
element  in  any  academic  system. 

English  A,  the  largest  of  these  courses,  has  been  effectively 
conducted  for  many  years.  The  largest  of  the  Elective  courses 
in  1903-04  was  Economics  1,  with  520  students.  This  fact 
simply  means  that  nearly  every  student  in  Harvard  'College 
wishes  to  take  this  course  at  some  time  dunng  his  residence, 
a  sensible  desire  which  ought  to  be  gratified  in  tbe  most 
thorough  possible  manner.  (Compare  p.  94,  paragraphs 
numbered  5,  6,  7  and  9.) 

The  Junior  Class  having  manifested  an  interest  in  getting 
many  of  its  members  into  the  College  Yard  for  tbe  last  year 
of  their  residence  in  Harvard  College,  and  having  expressed 
the  opinion  that  certain  improvements  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  Hollis  and  Stougbton  Halls,  including  the  intro<Iuction 
of  mo]-e  tjath-rooms  and  of  steam  heat,  would  promote  such  a 
movement  of  meniliers  of  their  class  to  the  Yard,  the  Corpora- 
tion replied  to  a  petition  of  the  class  that  they  had  no  money 
to  spend  on  Hollis  and  Stoughton  Halls,  but  would  direct  that 
the  pn>posed  changes  be  made,  provided  they  should  be  ftir- 
nished  with  money  to  meet  the  cost  thereof,  and  that  they 
were  disposed  to  continue  the  experiment  of  giving  preference 
to  students  in  the  Senior  Class,  or  in  the  two  upper  clitsses, 
in  the  assignment  of  rocms  in  certain  dormitories,  and  of 
allowing  students  to  apply  for  rooms  in  groups  of  four  or  more 
persons.     The  money  necessary  to  pay  for  the  improvements 
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and  alteratioDB  was  raised,  and  the  changes  were  made  during 
the  summer  vacation.  Preference  was  given  to  students  in  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  year  now  current  in  Hollis,  Stoughton,  and 
Holworthy  Halls,  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  rents 
of  rooms  in  Hollia  and  Stoughton  Halls  have  been  somewhat 
increased,  and  a  charge  for  heating  has  also  been  imposed. 
The  object  which  the  petitioners  had  in  view  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  accomplished  as  yet ;  but  the  duration  of  the  experi- 
ment ia  too  short  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  new  policy. 

The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Medical  Visitor  again 
report  that  an  undue  proportion  of  the  undei^'adoatea  abandon 
their  work  for  insignificant  illnesses,  or  allege  imaginary  ill- 
nesses in  excuse  for  absences.  This  is  another  case  of  the 
creation  among  inconsiderate  students  of  a  convention  which 
justifies  them  in  signing  statements  addressed  to  the  College 
authorities  which  they  know  are  not  true.  Young  men  do 
this  without  concern  who  would  be  indignant  if  told  that 
they  were  liars  or  cheats.  It  is  an  ignoble  and  demoraliz- 
ing practice ;  but  its  chief  damage  falls  on  the  individuals 
who  practise  it.  It  is  they  who  become  flabby  and  untrust- 
worthy  as  regards  the  discharge  of  duty.  The  reuiedies 
which  the  Medical  Visitor  suggests  are,  first,  that  no  excuse 
be  expected  for  an  absence  of  less  than  five  days'  duration ; 
and,  secondly,  that  no  excuse  on  the  ground  of  illness  be 
accepted  for  absence  of  five  days  or  more  except  when  accom- 
panied by  the  attending  physician's  certificate.  The  Dean 
would  prefer  (p.  114)  a  method  by  which  every  undergraduate 
who  wishes  to  be  excused  ft^m  duty  because  of  sickness  should 
report,  or  be  reported,  at  once  to  the  Office,  and  then  be 
examined  immediately  by  &  competent  physician  authorized 
to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  proposed  excuse.  The  Dean 
demonotrates  (p.  113)  that  this  evil  abounds  most  in  the  luxu- 
rious dormitories,  just  as  one  would  expect.  In  1900,  the 
Medical  Visitor  gave  a  similar  demonstration.  The  Faculty 
has  done  nothing  about  this  difficult  subject.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  "signing-off"  process  remains  for  the  honest  mass 
of  the  students  in  Cambridge  a  vaUiable  protective  method, 
since  it  enables  the  Medical  Visitor  to  deal  quickly  with  real 
cases  of  illness. 
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The  Scientific  School  has  now  reached  the  limit  of  ite  effort 
to  raise  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  School,  and  has  accom- 
plished a  valuable  improvement  without  caasing  any  serious 
reduction  in  the  number  of  its  students.  The  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  technical  schools  of  the  country  have 
always  been  much  lower  than  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  colleges ;  and  in  most  technical  schools  they  still  remain 
so,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  schools  of  technology  on  the  one 
band,  and  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country  on  the  other.  For 
many  years  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule  ;  but  it  now  requires  as  many  *'  points"  for  admis- 
sion as  Harvard  College  requires  —  namely,  twenty-six  —  and 
it  endeavors  in  practice  to  live  up  to  its  requirements,  as  the 
following  table  demonstrates  :  — 


Admitted  "acir."  RcjscWd. 

Jane 41  3  40 

September S4  ,    IH 

ToUl 75  2  58 

190*. 

June 40  6  36 

SeptembeT 87  3  30 

Totd 77  a  66 

For  admission  as  regular  students  there  appeared  in  the 
summers  of  1903  and  1904,  276  candidates,  of  whom  153 
were  admitted  and  124  were  rejected,  — a  large  proportion  of 
rejections.  Of  the  124  persons  rejected,  60  were,  however, 
admitted  as  Special  Students,  of  whom  58  had  passed  in  at 
least  thirteen  points.  It  is  [wssible  for  the  Special  Student 
so  admitted  to  attain  the  degree  by  good  work  done  in  the 
School  itself,  as  it  is  in  the  Law  School ;  but  he  is  of  course 
handicapped  in  the  race  from  the  start.  Deducting  these  60 
that  were  admitted  as  Special  Students,  there  remain  64  who 
were  absolutely  rejected,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the 
candidates.  This  percentage  of  rejection  is  much  higher  than 
it  is  in  Harvard  College  (p.  102).  The  reason  for  this  lai^e 
percentage  of  rejection  is  mainly  this — that  candidates  come  to 
the  admission  examinations  who  have  attended  schools  which 
are  really  incapable  of  preparing  them  to  pass  safely  an  exami- 
nation of  such  scope  and  severity  as  the  Scientific  School  now 
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sets.  The  Faculty  has  the  finu  belief  that  the  School  will 
ultimately  proSt  by  this  high  standard,  and  that  a  school  of 
high  standard  is  the  only  oue  which  the  University  should 
provide. 

The  Scientific  School  is  in  a  peculiar  position  among  the 
various  departments  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  at  once  a 
school  of  general  training  and  a  school  for  professional  training. 
In  its  first  capacity  it  requires  a  fair  knowledge  of  at  least  three 
languages  and  requires  all  its  students  to  take  elementary 
ooarses  in  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects.  In  its  second 
capacity  it  undertakes  to  prepare  engineers,  chemists,  archi- 
tects, naturalists,  foresters,  etc.,  who  will  be  capable  of  earning 
something  in  their  respective  occupations  immediately  on 
leaving  the  School.  Because  of  this  professional  aim  it  has 
to  be  conducted  on  a  group  system,  with  complete  liberty  of 
election  between  groups  but  with  little  liberty  of  election 
among  subjects.  Its  system  is  chiefly  one  of  prescription,  as 
is  inevitable  in  a  school  which  undertakes  to  give  professional 
training.  Moreover,  it  prescribes  more  courses  a  year  for  its 
students  than  Harvard  College  prescribes,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  students  is  strenuous  and  unremitting.  It  also  insists  that 
its  students  should  make  good  use  of  a  part  of  every  summer 
vacation  for  field  work  in  surveying,  geology,  and  mining  and 
metallurgy,  and  for  shop-work. 

Compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  the  registration 
in  the  Scientific  School  during  the  current  year  shows  a  loss 
of  eighteen  students;  but  this  loss  occurred  in  the  group  of 
Greneral  Science,  the  least  valued  of  all  the  groups  of  study 
offered  by  the  School,  because  it  has  no  distinct  professional 
object.  The  professional  courses  show  an  actual  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  for  the  present  year.  Many  unfounded 
statements  having  appeared  in  the  public  prints  during  the  last 
six  months  to  the  effect  that  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is 
not  a  place  where  bard  study  is  enforced,  the  President  desires 
to  state  explicitly  that  the  School  has  always  been,  is  now, 
and  is  intended  to  be,  a  place  for  steady  work  and  the 
most  strenuous  endeavor  on  the  part  of  both  its  teachers  and 
its  students. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  occupatiooB  of  the  fiithers 
of  the  students  who  entered  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1904  ;  — 

tlimrd  CoUegt.  SclenlJIlc  Scbool. 

Otrnpition.  No.                 Oj^                    Ko.                 ^ 

BuaineM 866  43.1                329            68.1 

-a  I'PhyiicianB 112^            B.6^ 

-§    Lsnycra 160              S.O 

|]mU.,„. 731'"='     S.6P» 

£  I. Others 167J            S.sj 

GovernmeDl  Officials    ...  53              2.6             "6              1.1 

Furmere       53              2.6                  16              3.0 

W«Ki' Burners 253  12.6                  60            11.8 

"No  Occupation"     ....  66              2.8 

No  Record 316  10.8                  i9              9.2 

Total 2009  100.0                530          lOO.O 

Three-sevenths  of  the  fathers  of  the  College  students  are  in 
some  sort  of  business,  large  or  small ;  and  more  than  four- 
sevenths  of  the  fathers  of  students  in  the  Scientific  School  are 
in  trade.  Very  few  farmers  send  their  sons  to  either  the 
College  or  the  Scientific  School.  As  to  wage  earners,  over 
eleven  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  of  the  students  belong  to  this 
class  both  in  the  College  and  in  the  Scientific  School.  The 
occupations  of  these  wage  earners  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix (p.  347).  The  great  majority  of  the  undergraduates  come 
from  cities  and  towns.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  students 
in  Harvard  College  have  fathers  who  practise  the  professions  ; 
while  only  between  one-eighth  and  one-seventh  of  the  Scien- 
tific students  have  fathers  in  the  professions.  One  student  in 
seven  hus  no  father  living;  but  deceased  fathers  are  included 
in  the  above  table. 

The  game  of  foot-ball  has  become  seriously  injurious  to 
rational  academic  life  in  American  schoois  and  colleges,  and  it 
is  time  that  the  public,  especially  the  educated  puhlic,  should 
understimd  and  take  into  earnest  consideration  the  objections 
to  this  game. 

Some  of  the  lesser  objections  to  the  game  are  its  extreme 
publicity,  the  large  proportion  of  injuries  among  the  players, 
the  absorption  of  the  undergraduate  mind  in  the  subject  for 
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two  months,  and  the  disproportionate  exaltation  of  the  root>-ball 
hero  in  the  college  world.  The  crude  and  vociferous  criticism, 
blame,  and  praise  which  fait  to  the  lot  of  the  foot-ball  player 
can  be  of  no  possible  advantage  to  any  young  man  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  active  life ;  on  the  contrary,  they  keep  before  him 
an  untrustworthy  and  unwholesome  standard  of  public  approval 
or  disapproval.  Some  danger  attends  almost  all  of  the  manly 
sports,  and  taking  their  risks  makes  part  of  the  interest  in 
them  ;  bat  the  risks  of  foot-ball  are  exaggerated  and  unreason- 
able. In  a  well-managed  college,  where  men  physically  unfit 
for  foot^ball  are  prevented  from  playing  the  game,  the  risk  of 
death  on  the  foot-ball  field  within  four  years  is  not  so  great  as 
the  risk  in  riding  horseback,  driving  an  automobile,  or  boating 
and  yachting,  if  these  sports  are  followed  for  years.  Never- 
theless, many  serious  injuries  occur  which  are  apparently 
recovered  from  in  good  measure,  but  which  are  likely  to 
prove  a  handicap  to  the  victim  in  later  life.  Sprains,  strains, 
concussions  of  the  brain,  and  injuries  to  bones  are  apt  to  leave 
behind  them  permanent  weaknesses,  which  in  later  life  be- 
come troublesome.  The  distraction  from  proper  collegiate 
pursuits  of  multitudes  of  undergraduates  during  the  foot-ball 
season  has  become  a  familiar  phenomenon ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  mortifying  one.  The  foot-ball  hero  is  useful  in  a 
society  of  young  men,  if  he  illustrates  generous  strength  and 
leads  a  clean  life  ;  but  his  merits  of  body  and  mind  are  not  of 
the  most  promising  sort  for  future  service  out  in  the  world. 
The  alert,  nimble,  wiry,  tough  body  is,  for  professional  or 
business  purposes  in  future  life,  a  better  one  than  his  ;  and  the 
mental  qualities  of  the  big,  brawny  athlete  are  almost  certain 
to  be  inferior  to  those  of  slighter,  quicker-witted  men  whose 
moral  ideals  are  at  le&st  as  high  as  his.  The  state  of  mutual 
distnist  and  hostility  between  colleges  which  all  too  frequently 
foot-ball  creates  is  another  of  these  lesser  evils.  This  distrust 
is  publicly  manifested  in  humiliating  ways,  aa  when  a  member 
of  the  opposing  team,  or  an  official  of  the  game,  puts  his  ear 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  trainer  who  has  run  out  from  the 
side-lines  to  wash  the  face  of  a  prostrate  player.  The  pre- 
cautions taken  against  trickery,  like  the  armor  and  padding 
against  hurts,  show  what  the  game  has  come  to  be.     The  car- 
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rying  into  elaborate  and  highly  artificial  practice  the  eafeebling 
theory  that  no  team  can  do  its  best  except  in  the  preaence  of 
hosts  of  applauding  friends  is  still  another  of  the  lesser  evils  of 
foot-ball.  Worse  preparation  for  the  real  struggles  and  con- 
tests of  life  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  orator,  advocate, 
preacher,  surgeon,  engineer,  banker,  tradesman,  craftsman, 
admiral,  general,  or  statesman  vrho  cannot  do  his  best  except 
in  the  presence  of  a  sympathetic  crowd  is  distinctly  a  second- 
class  man. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  enter  into  the  main  objection 
to  the  game,  for  the  main  objection  lies  against  its  moral  quality. 

Aa  developed  in  this  country  under  fierce  intercollegiate 
competition,  it  has  become  a  game  in  which  the  actions  of  the 
individual  players  can  often  be  entirely  concealed,  not  only 
from  tiie  mass  of  spectators  on  the  benches,  bat  from  the  nearer 
observers  on  the  side-lines,  and  even  from  the  umpire  wfao  gets 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  combatants.  The  game  is  played 
under  established  and  recognized  rules ;  but  the  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  these  rules  is  impossible,  and  violations  of  the  rules  are 
in  many  respects  highly  profitable  toward  victory.  Thus  coach- 
ing from  the  side-lines,  ofi-side  play,  holding,  and  disabling 
opponents  by  kneeing  and  kicking,  and  by  heavy  blows  on  the 
head  and  particularly  about  eyes,  nose,  and  jaw,  are  unquestion- 
ably profitable  toward  victory ;  and  no  means  have  been  found 
of  preventing  these  violations  of  rules  by  both  coaches  and 
players.  Some  players,  to  be  sure,  are  never  guilty  of  them, 
and  some  are  only  guilty  of  them  when  they  lose  their  tempers ; 
but  others  are  habitually  guilty  of  them.  The  rules  forbid 
unnecessary  roughness  in  play,  but  there  is  wide  latitude  in 
the  construction  of  unnecessary  roughness.  To  strike  a  player 
with  the  clenched  fist  is  unnecessary  roughness ;  to  give  him  a 
blow  equally  severe  with  the  base  of  the  open  hand  is  not 
unnecessary  roughness.  Even  in  perfectly  visible  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  the  game  officials  often  fail  to  punish  the 
ofienders ;  particularly  if  an  offender  on  one  side  can  be  offset 
by  an  offender  on  the  other,  and  both  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
game. 

The  common  justification  offered  for  these  hateful  conditions 
is  that  foot^ball  is  a  fight ;  and  that  its  strategy  and  etbios  are 
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those  of  war.  One  may  therefore  resort  in  foot-ball  to  every 
ruse,  strategem,  and  deceit  which  would  be  justifiable  in  actual 
fighting.  Kew  tricks  are  always  desirable,  aa  surprises.  The 
weaker  man  is  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  stronger.  One  should 
always  try  to  discover  the  weakest  man  in  the  opponent's  line, 
as,  for  example,  the  man  most  recently  injured,  and  attack  him 
again  and  again.  If  a  man,  by  repeated  blows  about  the  head 
and  particularly  on  the  jaw,  has  been  visibly  dazed,  he  is  the 
man  to  attack. at  the  next  onset.  If  in  the  last  encounter  a 
player  has  been  obviously  lamed  in  leg  or  arm  or  shoulder, 
the  brunt  of  an  early  attack  should  fall  on  him.  As  a  corollary 
to  this  principle,  it  is  justifiable  for  a  player,  who  is  in  good 
order,  to  pretend  that  he  is  seriously  hurt,  in  order  that  he  may 
draw  the  opponent's  attack  to  the  wrong  place.  These  rules  of 
action  are  all  justifiable,  and  even  necessary,  in  the  consummate 
savagery  called  war,  in  which  the  immediate  object  is  to  kill 
and  disable  as  many  of  the  enemy  aa  possible.  To  surprise, 
ambuscade,  and  deceive  the  enemy,  and  invariably  to  over- 
whelm a  smaller  force  by  a  greater  one,  are  the  expected 
methods  of  war.  But  there  is  no  justification  for  such  methods 
in  a  manly  game  or  sport  between  friends.  They  are  essentially 
ungenerous,  and  no  sport  is  wholesome  in  which  ungenerous 
and  mean  acts,  which  easily  escape  detection,  contribute  to 
victory,  whether  such  acts  be  occasional  and  incidental,  or 
habitual. 

The  general  public  that  witnesses  with  delight  these  combats 
can  seldom  see  or  understand  these  concealed  and  subtle  evils 
of  the  game.  They  witness  with  pleasurable  excitement  a 
combat  which  displays  courage,  fortitude,  and  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrificing  cooperation  in  the  players  on  each  side.  The 
college  public  is  intensely  interested  in  the  qualities  and  the 
fate  of  the  individual  players,  and  is  stirred  profoundly  by 
the  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  institution, — because  they 
believe  that  success  in  foot-ball  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
institution.  All  parties  welcome  the  chance  to  see  a  strenuous 
combat, — as  their  ancestors  have  for  unnumbered  generations. 
The  respectable  people  who  attend  foot-ball  games —  collegians, 
graduates,  and  others  —  do  not  prefer  to  witness  injuries,  vio- 
lations of  rules,  quarrels,  and  penalties.     On  the  contrary, 
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they  always  prefer  to  see  skilful,  vigorous  playing,  uDinter- 
rupted  by  such  repulsive  iucideats.  The  responsible  heads  of 
secondary  schools  do  not  wish  to  have  their  pupils  taught  by 
college  athletes  that  skill  in  breaking  the  rules  without  being 
detected  is  essential  to  success  in  playing  foot^ball.  The 
average  college  player  had  much  rather  play  fair  than  foul. 
The  players  have  not  devised  or  enjoyed  the  stupid  methods 
of  training  which  impair  the  physical  condition  of  most  of 
them  before  the  important  games  take  place.  What  then  are 
the  sources  of  the  grave  evils  in  this  sport?  They  are  (1)  the 
immoderate  desire  to  win  intercollegiate  games;  (2)  the  fre- 
quent collisions  in  masses  which  make  foul  play  invisible ; 
(3)  the  profit  from  violations  of  rules;  (4)  the  misleading 
assimilation  of  the  game  to  war  as  regards  its  strategy  and 
its  ethics. 

On  the  question,  whether  or  not  foot-ball  victories  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  contribute  to  the  growth  and  reputation  of  a 
college  ur  university,  there  are  evidently  two  opinions.  But 
if  a  college  or  university  is  primarily  a  place  for  training  men 
for  hoDuruble,  generous,  and  efficient  service  to  the  commo- 
uity  at  large,  there  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  a  game,  played  under  the  actual 
conditions  of  foot-hall,  and  with  the  barbarous  ethics  of  war- 
fiire,  can  be  a  useful  element  in  the  training  of  young  men  for 
such  high  service.  The  essential  thing  for  University  youth 
to  learn  is  the  difference  between  practising  generously  a 
liberal  art  and  driving  a  trade  or  winning  a  fight,  no  matter 
how.  Civilization  has  been  long  in  possession  of  much  higher 
ethics  than  those  of  war,  and  experience  has  nbundantly  proved 
that  the  highest  efficiency  for  service  and  the  finest  sort  of 
courage  in  individual  men  may  be  accompanied  by,  and  indeed 
spring  from,  unvarying  generosity,  gentleness,  and  good-will. 

In  1903-04  the  Graduate  School  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
gained  102  students,  but  in  the  current  year  it  has  lost  one- 
third  of  this  gain.  The  gain  and  the  loss  are  alike  hard  to 
understand.  In  the  last  three  years  the  School  has  gained 
about  20^  in  number  of  students.  An  interesting  &ct  re- 
corded by  the  Dean  (p.  132)  relates  to  the  number  of  courses 
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taken  by  the  93  memberii  of  the  Graduate  School  who  obtained 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1904  on  work  done  wholly  in  190/^-04, 
—  46  were  enrolled  in  4  courses  only;  21  in  4^ ;  22  in  5 ; 
2  in  5J,  and  2  in  6  courses.  In  other  words,  a  little  more 
than  one-half  of  these  serious  studenta  found  it  expedient  to 
take  more  than  four  courses  of  study  during  the  year.  The 
Dean  also  points  out  (p.  136)  that  a  majority  of  men  who  come 
to  the  Graduate  School  intend  to  remain  in  it  but  a  single 
year,  and  that  not  one-half  of  them  have  a  degree  in  view.  In 
this  respect  the  Graduate  School  differs  greatly  from  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

The  custom  of  coming  straight  from  one  of  the  undergradu- 
ate departments  into  the  Graduate  School  is  not  yet  well  estab- 
lished ;  although  this  practice  would  undoubtedly  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  young  men  who  propose  to  devote  themselves 
to  teaching,  letters,  science,  or  journalism.  The  probable 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  many  of  the  young 
bachelors  of  arts  or  science  who  propose  to  devote  themselves 
to  these  professions  are  compelled  to  earn  money  before  they 
can  continue  their  education. 

The  percentage  of  Graduate  School  students  born  in  New 
England  has  diminished  slightly  dming  the  past  seven  years. 
Since  the  percentage  of  students  joining  the  School  from 
Harvard  College  has  increased,  this  fact  merely  means  that 
through  the  College  a  larger  number  of  men  bora  out  of 
New  England  are  coming  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Of  the  men  who  become  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
of  the  Graduate  School,  the  proportion  of  non-Harvard  men 
has  gradually  increased  from  44%  in"  1899  to  60^%  iu  1904. 

Of  the  47  men  who  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  June, 
1904,  37  are  already  engaged  each  in  the  pursuit  of  a  learned 
profession.  The  remaining  10  are  students  still,  8  in  Europe 
and  2  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  37,  26  are  teachers  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  4  are  connected  with  secondary 
schools.  The  Harvard  degree  of  Ph.D.  leads  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  immediate  employnaent  in  an  appro))riate  calling. 

The  instructive  diagram  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School  (p.  168)  shows  the  movement  of  attend- 
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ance  at  this  School  during  the  last  50  years.  The  School  being 
anique  in  all  the  world,  past  and  present,  and  its  vicissitudes 
having  been  many,  this  diagram  is  an  interesting  record  of  an 
unexampled  experience. 

The  Chapel  of  Divinity  Hall  has  been  decorated  with  me- 
morials of  Professors  Frederick  H.  Hedge  and  Joseph  Henry 
Thayer,  and  of  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears  and  Ralph  "Waldo 
Emerson,  To  these  will  soon  be  added  tablets  in  memory  of 
Professor  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and  of  Dean  Charles  Carroll 
Everett.  The  Chapel  is  a  beautiful  room,  and  these  memorials 
give  it  a  new  interest  and  sanctity. 

The  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  attended  in  1904  by 
47  persons,  of  whom  39  held  academic  degrees,  and  5  oUiers 
had  been  members  of  theological  seminaries.  This  body  of 
highly  educated  men  pursued  with  enthusiasm  the  studies  of 
the  School,  and  at  its  close  appointed  a  Committee  to  express 
to  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Faculty  of  Divinity 
their  high  satisfaction  with  the  instruction  offered,  and  the 
intention  of  the  membei's  present  at  the  meeting  to  exert 
themselves  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  School.  The 
letter  received  from  the  Committee  is  printed  in  tlie  Appendix, 
p^e  341. 

The  Dexter  Lectureship,  which  was  established  in  1811, 
under  the  will  of  Samuel  Dext«r,  was  originally  called  the 
Dexter  Ijectureship  of  Bible  Criticism.  Eight  years  later  its 
subject  was  changed  to  Sacred  Literature,  and  twenty-one 
years  after,  to  Biblical  Literature ;  and  it  was  then,  in  1840, 
united  with  the  Hancock  Professorship  of  Hebfew  and  Other 
Oriental  Languages.  This  lectureship  may  properly  deal,  as 
its  several  titles  have  implied,  with  any  part  of  the  Bible. 
After  the  endowment  of  the  Hancock  Professorship  was  largely 
increased  in  1891  by  the  bequest  of  Charles  L.  Hancock,  the 
conjunction  of  the  Dexter  Lectureship  with  the  Hancock  Pro- 
fessorship became  less  desirable  than  it  had  been  ;  becaui?e  the 
income  of  the  new  Hancock  gift,  when  not  applied  in  full  to 
the  payment  of  the  Hancock  professor's  salary,  could  be  used 
by  the  President  and  Fellows  for  other  purpo^tcs ;  whereas  the 
income  of  the  Dexter  Iiectureship  had  but  one  destination. 
Accordingly,  in  1903-04,  Professor  Toy  resigned  the  Dexter 
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Lectureship ;  and  the  Corporation  thereupon  connected  the 
Dexter  Lectureship  with  the  Bussey  Professorship  of  New 
Teatament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  held  by  Profeesor 
James  Hardy  Bopes.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  Dexter 
Lectureship  dealt  with  both  Testaments ;  for  sixty-four  years 
it  dealt  with  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  is  now  likely  to  be 
devoted,  for  a  time,  to  the  New. 

The  Law  School  is  in  a  condition  of  great  prosperity,  except 
that  its  building  is  far  too  small  for  the  proper  accommodatioD 
of  its  books  and  iia  students.  This  condition  of  things  dis- 
tinctly impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  School.  Already  for  ten 
years  past  the  .Reading  Koom  has  been  too  small  for  Uio  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  School.  Elaborate  plans  have  twice 
been  prepared  for  an  addition  to  Austin  Hall,  set  sixty  feet 
away  from  the  present  building  and  connected  therewith  by  a 
bridge  or  covered  corridor ;  but  both  of  these  plans,  after 
much  study  and  consultation,  have  been  rejected.  It  is  a 
grave  problem  for  how  lai^e  a  school  the  new  building  should 
be  planned.  The  number  of  Law  students  has  been  multi- 
plied by  more  than  five  within  thirty  years ;  and  the  increase 
during  the  last  half  of  that  period  has  been  more  rapid  than  it 
was  during  the  first  half.  Austin  Hall  does  not  admit  of 
expansion  with  the  growth  of  the  School.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  tiie  new  structure  admit  of  extension  in  several 
directions,  and  for  this  pui-pose  a  piece  of  ground  must  be 
provided  as  a  site  larger  than  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
School  reqnire. 

In  June,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  Westengard  asked  for 
another  year's  leave  of  absence,  without  salary,  that  he  might 
continue  to  discharge  bis  present  important  function  as  assist- 
ant to  Professor  Strobel,  General  Adviser  to  the  King  of 
Siam.  As  Professor  Westengard's  first  term  of  service  as 
assistant  professor  was  expiring  on  the  1st  of  September,  1904, 
the  Corporation  renewed  that  appointment  for  another  teim  of 
five  years  and  then  gave  him  leave  of  absence  until  the  Ist 
of  September,  1905.  If  Professor  Westengard  returns  to  the 
service  of  the  Law  School,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  promoted 
to  a  professorship. 
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Od  aad  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903-04  the  maximum 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  the  Law  School  was  raised  from 
$5,500  to  $6,500  a  year,  and  salaries  throughout  the  list  were 
proportionately  advanced.  The  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the 
School,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  University,  made  this  action  possible  and 
just. 

To  how  great  an  extent  a  good  medical  school  is  now  a  place 
for  medical  research  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  much 
more  than  one-half  of  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School  (p.  184)  relatcE  to  the  investigations  which  were 
carried  on  in  and  by  the  School  in  1903-04.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  last  class  was  graduated  to  which  candidates  not 
holding  a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy  or  Science 
could  be  admitted.  That  requirement  for  admission  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  students  in  the  School  more  than  was 
expected;  but  neverthelesa  some  gain  has  been  made,  for  the 
number  of  students  in  the  School  holding  such  degrees  on 
October  1,  1904,  was  4y  more  than  it  was  when  the  new  ' 
requirement  went  into  effect.  The  probable  minimum  of 
students  has  now  been  reached,  and  hencefortli  the  nnmber 
may  be  expected  to  rise  gradually. 

When  Mr,  John  D.  Rockefeller  agreed  to  contribute  one 
million  dollars  to  the  undertaking  of  the  Medical  School,  his 
pledge  was  accompanied  by  the  condition  that  $76o,000  should 
be  secured  elsewhere  towards  the  same  undertaking,  and 
should  be  paid  in  before  January  Ist,  1904.  Owing  to  the 
long  studies  made  of  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  to  the 
temporary  emharrasement  in  the  summer  of  1903  of  the  eon- 
tractor  who  had  secured  the  job,  the  actual  payment  of  a 
portion  of  the  $765,000,  which  had  been  pledged  in  accoi-dance 
with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  condition,  could  not  be  secured  by  the 
1st  of  January,  1904,  because  the  construction  of  the  building 
to  which  this  portion  was  devoted,  begun  early  in  September, 
could  not  be  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  lat  of  January  fol- 
lowing. An  application  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  an  extension 
of  the  date  of  the  final  payment  on  his  pledge  was  answered 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  follows:  — 
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'* .  .  .  In  view  of  your  statement  r^arding  the  final  payments  of 
others,  I  will  assume  tbe  responsibility,  on  behalf  of  my  father,  to 
extend  the  date  of  the  final  payment  of  his  pledge  until  July  1st, 
1904,  judging  from  what  you  say  that  this  will  allow  ample  time  for 
the  collection  of  the  remaining  pledges." 

This  extension  of  time  proved  to  ti«  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  tbe  final  payments  on  Mr.  Rockefeller'fl  ;rreat 
gift  and  on  the  |765,000  on  which  his  gift  was  conditioned, 
were  all  made  before  the  date  fixed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  The  President  and  Fellows  were  thus  generously  relieved 
from  a  serious  embarrassment  into  which  they  had  fallen  through 
unexpected  delays  in  the  beginning  of  actual  construction. 

A  laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology  was  built  during  tbe 
year  on  Bussey  land,  not  far  from  tbe  quarters  of  the  Horti- 
cultaral  Department,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Professor 
Theobald  Smith.  It  is  to  be  used  for  pathological  research 
and  particularly  for  the  work  of  tbe  State  Board  of  Health  in 
supplying  the  Commonwealth  with  trustworthy  material  for 
vaccination  purposes,  —  this  new  work  of  the  Board  of  Health 
having  been  placed,  like  its  earlier  work  in  preparing  diph- 
theria antitoxin,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smith.  Tbe 
building  was  erected  with  part  of  a  fund  belonging  to  tbe  Bussey 
Institution,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000,  and  the  Commonwealth 
pays  for  it  a  rent  of  $1000  a  year.  In  the  barns  and  paddocks 
adjoining  arc  kept  the  horses  and  cows  which  furnish  material 
for  these  two  life-saving  products  of  medical  research. 

Tbe  grounds  of  the  Bussey  Inatitotion  are  well  adapted  for 
animal  quarters,  because  ordinary  dwellings  do  not  closely 
approach  the  site  of  the  buildings  there  devoted  to  pathological 
research.  In  connection  with  the  new  laboratory,  there  is 
urgent  need  of  a  modern  stable  for  housing  the  larger  domestic 
animals  that  are  under  observation  for  the  study  of  infectious 
animal  diseases.  The  new  Medical  School  can  offer  no  facilities 
of  this  kind,  its  site  and  its  surroundings  being  wholly  inappro- 
priate for  such  structures. 

Tbe  Dental  School  bad  a  deficit  in  the  year  1 902-03  amount- 
ing to  $2,124.80.  When  this  fact  came  to  tbe  knowledge  of 
tbe  teachers  in  that  School,  thirty-nine  of  them  (Treasurer's 
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Statement,  p.  15)  subscribed  $2,883.50  in  sums  vaiying  from 
$15  to  $500,  the  same  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  salaries  for 
the  year.  By  this  action  they  prevented  a  recurrence  of  the 
deficit,  and  procured  for  the  School  a  surplus  of  $565.28  in 
1903-04.  In  the  meantime  certain  economies  were  effected 
in  the  management  of  the  School  which  promise  to  keep  the 
expenditures  of  the  School  within  its  receipts  for  the  year  now 
current. 

Books  continue  to  pour  into  the  University  libraries,  both 
by  gift  and  by  purchase.  The  accessions  of  the  year  1903-04 
were  greater  than  ever  before,  the  total  number  of  volumes 
added  being  about  35,000.  The  College  Library  and  the  Law 
School  Library  are  both  compelled  to  store  thousands  of 
volumes  in  other  buildings,  the  manner  of  storage  being  incou- 
venient  and  not  altogether  safe  as  regards  fire. 

The  long  delay  in  the  enlargement  of  Gore  Hall,  or  the  pro- 
curing of  a  Dew  Library  building,  has  the  effect  of  developing 
the  special  reference  libraries  kept  in  other  buildings.  There 
are  now  42,000  volumes  scattered  among  twenty-nine  such 
special  libraries,  which  are  kept  in  sixteen  different  buildings, 
of  which  only  four  are  fireproof.  In  all  probability  these 
books  are  used  to  the  highest  advantiige,  although  at  a  good 
deal  of  risk.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  books  that  could 
be  replaced. 

A  passage  in  the  report  of  the  Librarian  (p.  209)  raises 
clearly  this  question  —  for  how  many  persons  should  a  uni- 
versity library  be  expected  to  provide  the  following  facili- 
ties, —  a  working-room  where  writing  materials,  private 
papers,  and  the  numerous  books  needed  by  the  occupant  can 
be  continuously  kept  at  hand  on  a  Inrge  table  with  convenient 
shelves.  It  is  obvious  that  no  general  reading-room  can  make 
any  such  provisions,  and  that  no  small  or  unenclosed  space  can 
answer  such  purposes,  as,  for  exaQi]>le,  a  talile  placed  in  the 
stack  near  the  class  of  books  which  the  purticular  student 
affects.  In  a  university  which  contains  hundreds  of  professors 
and  thousands  of  students,  and  receives  every  year  numerous 
visitors  for  purposes  of  study  and  research,  the  question  — 
what  number  of  these  private  studies  should  be  provided  in 
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oonnectioii  with  the  university  library — is  obviously  oae  of 
fundamental  importance  in  planning  the  library  building.  The 
Law  School  provides  just  such  facilities  for  its  professors 
today,  though  not  amply,  and  the  scientific  laboratories 
generally  contain  private  rooms  for  the  professors ;  but,  in 
general,  neither  the  profesBors  nor  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity can  dispense  with  studies  of  their  own,  where  their 
main  work  mnat  be  done.  Another  problem  which  would 
greatly  affect  the  plane  of  a  new  Library  building  is  suggested 
in  the  demand  of  some  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  ArU  and 
Sciences  for  small  lecture-rooms  within  the  Library  building, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  books  conld  be  conveniently 
brought  together  for  the  use  of  the  professor  or  of  the  class 
during  the  lecture  hour.  Two  or  three  such  rooms  might 
obviously  be  provided  in  any  new  Library  building;  but  if 
twenty  or  thirty  ought  to  be  provided,  each  to  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  a  single  department,  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Library 
building  would  be  appreciably  increased. 

The  ordering  of  books  for  the  College  Library  presents  one 
curious  difficulty.  Every  teacher  who  wants  to  have  a  book 
ordered  by  the  Library  is  encouraged  to  hand  in  an  order  for 
that  book.  The  Library  Council  assigns  to  thirty  or  forty 
teachers  every  year  the  privilege  and  duty  of  recommending  for 
purchase  books  known  or  supposed  to  be  desirable.  On  the 
whole,  this  seems  an  intelligent  way  of  utilizing  the  knowledge 
of  experts  for  the  selection  of  the  books  to  be  bought  by  the 
central  library.  The  difficulty  is  that  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
books  thus  suggested  for  purchase  turn  out  to  be  already  in 
the  Library.  The  want  of  these  books  unnecessarily  sug- 
gested for  purchase  cannot  have  been  personally  felt  by  the 
gentlemen  who  suggested  them,  because  they  have  never 
inquired  whether  the  books  are  in  the  Library  or  not.  A  great 
waste  of  labor  for  the  Library  staff  is  involved  in  looking  up 
these  thousands  of  titles  of  books  proposed  for  purchase  but 
already  in  the  Library.  This  is  an  increasing  evil;  for  the 
number  of  orders  handed  in  has  increased  sixty  per  cent,  within 
three  years,  and  the  proportion  of  orders  which  prove  to  be 
duplicates  has  increased  even  more.  The  result  is  t^t  all 
orders  are  delayed  in  transmission,  and  the  time  of  the  Library 
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staff,  much  needed  in  other  directions,  is  wasted.  The  remedy 
is  not  easy  to  find,  the  suggestions  of  the  gentlemen  ordering 
boolis  —  namely,  that  such  and  such  books  ought  to  be  in  the 
Library  —  being  in  general  judicious,  and  the  Library  staff 
being  much  more  skilful  than  the  professors  in  ascertaining 
whether  a  given  book  is  in  the  Library.  Nevertheless,  the 
Librarian  is  fully  justified  in  calling  attention  to  this  waste, 
which  probably  amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Engineering  demonstrates 
th»t  the  raising  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Scientific  School,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  in  five  years 
both  the  A.B.  and  the  S.B.  have  served  to  induce  many 
students  of  engineering  to  spend  three  years  in  the  College 
before  entering  the  Scientific  School.  In  consequence,  tJie 
elections  of  engineering  courses  by  College  students  increase 
in  number,  and  the  percentage  of  engineering  graduates  who 
had  pi'eviously  obtained  the  A.B.  has  increased  within  three 
years  from  eleven  per  cent,  to  thirty-six  per  cent.  These  are 
good  tendencies  ;  because  they  raise  the  general  quality  of  the 
education  of  the  engineer.  They  call,  however,  for  more  pro- 
fessors of  engineering  and  a  larger  number  of  advanced  courses. 
In  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  civil- and  electrical  engineer- 
ing are  now  better  provided  for  than  mechanical  engineering. 
On  the  first  opportunity  the  instruction  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing should  be  strengthened. 

The  chiiirman  of  the  Division  calls  attention  to  the  good 
quality  of  the  work  done  at  the  summer  camp  at  Squam  I^ke, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  summer  work  at  this  camp  is  intended 
almost  wholly  for  Harvard  students  and  counts  for  a  degree  ; 
whereas  the  summer  work  at  Cambridge  and  Boston  has  quite 
other  objects,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  does  not  count  for 
any  aciidcmic  degree.  Last  summer's  experience  at  this  camp 
tends  to  prove  that  students  may  work  at  indoor  studies,  like 
mathematics  for  example,  for  ten  weeks  out  of  the  thirteen 
weekly  nf  the  long  vacation  and  yet  begin  the  fall  term  at  tlie 
end  of  September  in  full  vigor. 

Seven  of  the  teachers  in  the  Division  found  time  to  pub- 
lish researches  in  engineering  subjects,  and  to  do  other  impor- 
tant work  outside  of  the  regular  routine  instruction. 
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In  the  programme  in  mining  and  metallurgy  in  the  Scientific 
School  twenty-six  courses  are  required  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science,  twenty-three  of  them  being  taken  in  term  time 
and  the  other  three  in  parts  of  two  summer  vacations.  The 
hours  of  required  attendance  at  these  courses  are  nearly  evenly 
divided  between  lecture  attendance  and  laboratory  attendnnce, 
except  that  metallui^  calls  for  about  two  hundred  more 
laboratory  hours  than  mining  does.  Adding  the  time  that 
mudt  l>e  spent  in  i-eading,  solving  problems,  and  preparing 
reports  and  theses,  it  is  probable  that  the  averse  working- 
time  of  the  student  does  not  fall  below  fifty-two  hours  a  week 
for  four  years  (p.  293).  This  is  about  the  rate  of  work 
necessary  for  a  student  who  undertakes  to  accomplish  in  three 
years  the  seventeen  and  a  half  courses  required  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  the  improbable  supposition  that  each 
College  course  will  require  nine  hours  of  work  a  week.  In 
spite  of  the  high  standard  of  work  required  in  the  department, 
twenty  out  of  thirty-two  men  who  have  attained  the  degree  of 
S.B.  in  mining  and  metallurgy  during  the  past  ten  years  have 
taken  the  degree  with  distinction  —  twelve  cum  laude,  six 
foayna  cum  laude,  and  two  itumma  cum  laude. 

The  chairman  of  the  department  sets  forth  very  clearly 
(p.  294)  the  practical  reasons  which  led  the  Faculty  and  the 
Governing  Boards  to  institute  the  degrees  of  Mining  Engineer 
and  Metalinrgical  Engineer.  These  degrees  will  be  given  for 
a  fifth  year's  work  atler  the  degree  of  S.B.  has  been  received, 
it  having  been  demonstrated  that  a  mining  and  metallurgical 
engineer  cannot  get  in  four  years  a  training  which  will  enable 
him  to  meet  modern  demands,  even  though  the  vacations  be 
freely  used  for  field  study.  The  chairman  also  reports  that 
an  experiment  is  to  be  tried  by  certain  Harvard  men  who  man- 
age or  control  large  mining  and  metallurgical  enterprises,  the 
plan  of  which  is  essentially  as  follows :  A  young  graduate 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
ia  to  be  taken  as  a  technical  apprentice  by  a  mine,  mill,  or 
smelter  for  the  period  of  a  year,  and  is  to  be  paid  a  living 
wage.  The  apprentice  is  to  do  any  work  to  which  he  may  be 
assigned,  his  tasks,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  year  being 
sufficiently  varied  to  make  the  year's  experience  instructive  to 
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him.  It  is  expected  that  this  arrangement  will  be  matually 
profitable. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  American  universities  is  the  Greorge  Crocker  Summer 
Mining  School,  the  expenses  of  which  are  met  in  large  part 
by  Mr.  George  Crocker  of  San  Francisco.  The  participat- 
ing institutions  were :  Columbia  University  (5  instructors 
and  40  students),  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(3  instructors  and  20  students) ,  Harvard  University  (2  in- 
atmotors  and  12  students),  and  Yale  University  (2  instructors 
and  9  students).  The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  was  also 
invited  to  participate,  but  sent  no  representative  since  all  its 
students  su£Sciently  advanced  to  be  admitted  to  the  Crocker 
School  accepted  remunerative  employment  for  the  summer, 
principally  in  the  mines  of  Cripple  Creek.  The  School  of 
1904  was  organized  and  directed  by  Professor  H.  S.  Munroe 
of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  who  arranged  the  course  of 
study,  leased  and  equipped  the  mines  used  for  instruction, 
employed  skilful  miners  to  give  instruction  in  practical  mining 
operations,  and  arranged  for  occasional  evening  lectures  by 
mining  engineers.  The  subjects  taught  were  drilling  and 
blasting,  timbering,  mine- surveying,  milling,  sampling,  and 
mine  plant. 

In  former  years  the  Harvard  Department  of  Mining  and 
Metalluigy  has  taught  its  students  in  summer  about  mining 
and  metallurgical  operations  by  visiting  mines  and  ore-reduction 
plants,  and  making  notes  and  sketches  thereat.  The  additions 
which  the  George  Crocker  School  provides  are  practical  work 
by  the  students  iu  drilling,  blasting,  and  timbering  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  miners,  mine-surveying,  and  making 
a  test  run  of  ore  in  a  mill.  The  work  in  sampling  was  a 
repetition  of  part  of  the  field  work  in  the  regular  course  at 
Harvard ;  and  some  parts  of  the  work  in  milling  could  be 
done  better  in  our  own  ore-dressing  laboratory.  Parts  of 
the  preliminary  work  in  mine-surveying  could  also  be  given 
just  as  well  at  Cambridge.  The  Crocker  School  provided  in- 
structors whose  number  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  students,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  students. 
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The  advantagea  of  this  cooperation  between  the  teachers 
and  students  of  different  institutions  were  many ;  and  the 
disadvantages  were  inconsiderable.  E^ch  school  represented 
got  a  better  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  use 
in  the  other  schools.  The  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  stimulated 
students  and  instructors  to  do  their  best ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunities to  detect  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  points  in  the 
training  of  the  students  from  the  several  schools  should  lead 
to  improvements  in  instruction  at  all  the  schools.  The  object 
of  the  George  Crocker  School  is,  of  course,  to  perfect  the 
training  of  the  American  mining  engineer,  and  thereby  to 
elevate  that  important  profession.  In  his  useful  enterprise 
Mr.  Crocker  has  had  the  counsel  of  several  of  the  best  mining 
engineers  in  the  United  States. 

Within  recent  years  some  new  kinds  of  Special  Students 
have  appeared  in  the  University  under  new  regulations  and 
practices  of  the  several  Faculties.  The  Law  School,  which  re- 
quires for  admission  to  its  regular  classes  a  previous  degree 
from  a  college  of  high  grade,  or  evidence  that  the  graduate 
ranked  in  the  first  third  of  his  class  on  the  work  of  the  Senior 
year,  admits  Special  Students  of  three  sorts  :  (1)  Holders  of 
academic  degrees  from  colleges  of  a  grade  not  acceptable ; 
(2)  graduates  of  Law  schools  which  maintain  a  three  years' 
course;  and  (3)  persons  who  have  never  received  a  degree, 
but  who  pass  satis&ctory  examinations  in  Blackstone,  in  the 
translation  from  standard  Latin  and  French  prose  authors,  and 
in  rendering  of  passages  of  easy  English  prose  into  Latin  and 
French,  and  are  then  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 
A  S[>ecial  Student  in  the  Xiaw  School  may  win  the  degree ; 
provided  he  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  entire  course 
of  three  years,  and  obtain  a  mark  within  b%  of  that  demanded 
for  the  honor  degree.  The  result  is  that  the  list  of  Special 
Students  in  the  Law  School  is  highly  respectable  as  regards 
both  number  and  quality,  nearly  all  of  them  already  possessing 
some  academic  degree.  The  capable  student  who  knows  that 
he  can  spend  only  one  or  two  years  at  the  Law  School  is  almost 
sure  to  enter  as  a  Special  Student,  fearing  lest,  if  he  should 
enter  as  a  regular  student,  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  fuled 
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in  th&t  career  wheo  he  left  the  School  without  completing  its 
course. 

In  a  similar  manner,  Special  Students  in  the  Divinity  School 
are  usually  men  possessing  academic  degrees,  but  not  intending 
or  desiring  to  pursue  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  School. 

In  the  Scientific  School  a  large  proportion  of  the  Special  Stu- 
dents have  passed  at  least  one-half  of  the  admission  examination, 
as  has  already  been  descritied  (p.  16). 

The  list  of  Special  Students  in  Harvard  College  nowadays 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  have  registered 
there  temporarily,  on  their  way  to  regular  standing  in  some 
class  in  Harvard  College  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  residence. 
They  have  been  members  of  some  other  college  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  not  being  able  to  pass  an  adequate  numl>er  of  ex- 
aminations to  determine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee 
on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges  the  precise  cutegoiy  in 
which  they  belong  in  Harvard  College,  they  enter  as  Special 
Students,  and  await  the  result  of  their  first  year  at  Harvard 
before  asking  for  a  determination  of  their  places  as  regular 
students  in  Harvard.  The  same  list  of  College  Special  Stu- 
dents contains  a  large  number  of  persons  who  have  passed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  admission  examination  and  have 
been  recommended  by  their  former  teachers  as  competent  to 
go  on  with  college  work. 

Every  year  there  are  numerous  transfers  of  stndents,  each 
way,  between  the  College  and  the  Scientidc  School,  some  of 
which  involve  transfer  fi-om  the  category  of  Special  Student  to 
that  of  regular  student. 

The  increasing  amount  of  summer  work  done  in  various 
departments  of  the  University  deserves  attention.  The  sum- 
mer school  in  Arts  and  Sciences  brings  together  for  six  weeks 
a  body  of  mature  students,  mostly  teachers,  to  the  number  of 
from  800  to  900,  — taking  no  account  of  such  unusual  incui^ 
sions  as  that  of  the  Cuban  teachers  in  1900,  of  the  400  extra 
teachers  who  joined  the  summer  school  in  Cambridge  in  1903 
because  they  had  come  to  Boston  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  of  the  323  Porto  Rican 
teachers   in   1904.      The   instructors   in   this   summer   school 
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always  find  the  work  interesting,  and  believe  it  to  be  highly 
useful ;  and  eminent  professors  in  the  University  are  more  and 
more  content  to  take  part  in  it. 

The  Slimmer  school  at  Squum  Lake,  originally  started  for 
students  of  engineering  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  has 
been  eminently  successful,  and  now  accepts  students  of  other 
subjects  (p.  259).  This  school  is  kept  open  for  eleven  weeka 
in  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  summer  courses  in  shop-work  given  in  the  Rindge 
Manual  Training  School  begin  about  June  16th,  and  are 
completed  in  nine  weeks. 

Two  courses  in  geological  iield  work  are  given  every 
summer,  either  of  which  may  be  counted  as  a  half^course 
towards  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  The  new  George  Crocker 
School  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  offered  in  the  summer  of 
19(J4  a  vigontus  course  of  practical  instruction  to  mining  stu- 
dents well  advanced  in  the  subject.  The  Department  of 
Geology  and  Geography,  in  addition  to  the  two  regular  ele- 
mentary summer  courses  in  geology  and  physiography  men- 
tioned above,  provided  (p.  285)  four  summer  courses  in 
geology  and  physiography  for  the  long  vacation  of  1904,  one 
in  New  York  State  by  Professor  J,  B.  Woodwortb,  one  in  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains  by  Professor  Davia,  one  in  the  Black 
Hills  and  Big  Hoi-n  Mountains  of  South  Dakota  by  Professor 
Jaggar,  and  one  in  the  Colorado  Rocky  Mountains  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  White.  Students  wei'e  enrolled  in  all  these  courses, 
and  any  of  the  courses  could,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  be 
counted  towards  a  degree.  Several  friends  of  the  department 
gave  scholarships  for  use  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  courses,  thus 
stimulating  interest  in  this  instruction,  and  making  it  possible 
for  deservini;  students  to  attend  the  courses  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  These  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  two  graduates  of  Amherst  and  Cornell  (Iowa)  col- 
leges respectively,  now  meml>ers  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School,  to  a  HiirvHi-d  graduate  now  teaching  elsewhere,  to  a 
graduate  of  the  Mussachiir-etts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  to 
a  student  of  Yale  University.  Miss  Maria  Whitney  has  made 
pennanent  provision  for  aid  to  meritorious  students  in  the 
stud)'  of  field  geology  and  geography,  to  be  pursued  preferably 
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in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Weetem  United  States,  by  giving 
a  ftind  of  $5,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney 
Fund,  the  income  of  which  ie  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 

Dr.  William  C.  Farabee,  Instructor  in  Anthropology,  con- 
ducted, during  the  last  summer  vacation,  a  party  of  fifteen 
students  on  an  interesting  archaeological  and  ethnological 
excursion  to  the  ruins  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the 
homes  of  the  Navajo,  Zufii,  and  Moki  Indiana.  The  party  went 
together  as  far  as  the  Pacific,  whence  its  members  returned  at 
pleasure  by  different  routes  (p.  302). 

Forty-seven  persons  attended  the  Summer  School  of  Theology 
in  1904 ;  and  135  persons  attended  the  summer  courses  in 
medicine.  The  attendants  at  these  courses  are  mostly  persons 
already  engaged  in  professional  work. 

This  large  body  of  summer  instruction  is  new  in  the  main 
within  fifteen  years,  and  much  of  it  is  new  within  five  years. 
The  resort  to  it  gives  evidence  that  alert  students,  and  pro- 
gressive persons  who  are  already  at  work  in  professions,  are 
ready  and  glad  to  work  hard  through  a  large  part,  at  least,  of 
the  summer  vacation,  when  offered  competent  instruction  under 
advantageous  conditions. 

The  University  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1904  a 
school  for  public  school  teachers  from  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  expedition  was  oi^anized  and  managed  by  the 
Insular  Department  of  Education  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico,  Dr.  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  by  whom  it  had  been  proposed  to  Harvard 
University  in  December,  1903.  The  proposition  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  President  and  Fellows ;  but  they  did  not 
see  their  way  to  assuming  any  financial  responsibility  for  the 
proposed  expedition,  and  the  matter  was  therefore  taken  under 
advisement  until  it  should  be  seen  whether  the  necessary  funds 
could  be  secured.  Commissioner  Lindsay  at  once  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  raising  the  money  by  public  subscription ;  and ' 
with  the  oodperation  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  finance  committees  were  organized  in 
each  of  these  cities.  In  the  meantime  the  transportatioQ  of 
the  expedition  from  Torto  Rico  to  the  United  States  and 
back,  by  United  States  Army  transports,  was  authorized  by 
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Congress.  In  May,  1904,  the  subscription  fund  had  reached 
a  point  which  led  the  Porto  Rican  Department  of  Education 
to  make  definite  arrangemeutu  for  the  expedition.  It  was 
accordingly  planned  that  a  company  of  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  teachers  should  come  to  Cambridge  for  a  six 
weeks'  session,  and  that  a  smaller  company  should  have  a 
similar  session  at  Ithaca,  under  the  charge  of  Cornell  University. 
The  selection  of  teachers  for  these  excursions  was  made  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  Only  those  teachers  were  selected 
who  had  had  some  previous  training  in  English,  and  were 
able  to  contribute  one  month's  salary  toward  the  cost  of  the 
expedition. 

The  expedition  embarked  at  San  Juan  on  Sunday,  June  26, 
the  party  destined  for  Cambridge  on  the  United  States  Ariiiy 
Transport  Kilpatrick,  and  that  destined  for  Ithaca  on  the 
Transport  Sumner.  The  Cambridge  party  was  made  up  as 
follows :  — 

Mf".  Women. 

TpbcIicfb 17T  146 

Chaperones 0  6 

Interpreters G  1 

A<]iiiinL»trative  stuff 14  3 

Total 197  isii    353 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health,  the  "  Kil- 
patrick" was  boarded  on  July  2  at  the  cntnince  of  Boston 
Harbor  by  n  reception  committee  having  charge  of  the  nn-ange- 
ments  for  baggage,  transportation,  and  the  assignment  of 
lodgings.  To  facilitate  these  arrangements  a  numl>cr  had  been 
assigned  to  each'  person,  and  the  members  of  the  expedition 
had  been  divided  into  sections  of  about  twonty-iive,  each  with 
a  leader.  The  niemlicrs  of  each  grouj)  were,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, a.isigned  to  lodgings  in  noiglil)oring  houses,  the  men  for 
the  most  part  in  one  district  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
College  grounds,  and  the  women  in  jinother  district  to  the 
north  of  the  College  grounds.  The  assignment  to  loclgings 
and  the  corresponding  numbering  of  each  piece  of  baggage 
were  attended  to  on  board  sliip;  and  without  further  delay  or 
difficulty  the  party  was  conveyed  to  Cambridge  in  special 
electric  cars,  the  ears  being  taken  to  points  sis  near  as  possible 
to  the  destination  of  the  seveml  groups.     The  housingof  the 
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entire  party  having  been  practically  completed  before  dark, 
the  teachers  were  enabled  to  assemble  at  Randall  Hall  in 
eeasoa  for  supper.  Arrangements  had  been  made  fur  provid- 
ing three  meals  a  day  for  all  members  of  the  expedition  at  the 
Summer  School  restaurant  in  Randall  Hall  during  the  whole 
of  their  stay  in  Cambridge,  at  a  charge  of  three  dollars  a  week 
for  each  person.  Lodgings  had  been  secured  at  varying  prices, 
averaging  $1.66  a  week  for  each  person.  The  services  of  the 
Medical  Visitor  of  the  University  were  made  available  for 
members  of  the  expedition,  at  the  expense  oi  the  expedition. 

It  was  decided  that  the  session  should  be  devoted  primarily 
to  instruction  in  English.  For  this  purpose  the  pupils  were 
divided  into  three  grades,  elementary,  intermediate,  and 
advanced,  based  on  their  previous  acquisitions  in  the  English 
language.  A  provisional  division  into  grades  had  been  made 
by  the  Section  Chiefe  before  the  arrival  in  Cambridge ;  and 
these  grades  were  subdivided  into  classes,  ranging  in  number 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-eight  each,  the  men  and  the  women 
being  tanght  in  separate  classes.  This  arrangement  produced 
two  elementary  and  two  intermediate  classes,  and  one  advanced 
class,  of  women;  three  elementary  and  three  intermediate 
classes,  and  one  advanced  class,  of  men.  The  provisional 
assignment  to  grades  and  classes  was  corrected  after  the 
instructors  had  had  an  opportunity  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  abilities  of  each  pupil.  After  the  first  week  it  was  decided 
to  form  a  fourth  elementary  class  for  the  men,  for  the  benefit 
of  twelve  of  the  most  backward  pupils.  The  names  of  the 
English  instructors  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (p.  337). 
Twenty-nine  members  of  the  expedition  were  admitted  to 
courses  in  the  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

A  preliminary  conference  of  the  English  instructors  was  held 
on  the  morning  of  July  4,  in  order  that  the  methods  and  scope 
of  their  work  might  be  discussed.  Each  instructor  was  left 
free  to  determine  the  method  to  be  employed  in  his  own  work ; 
and  the  selection  of  text-books  was  also  left  in  his  hands.  A 
list  of  the  text-books  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (p.  338). 
At  first  the  instruction  in  English  was  assigned  to  two  pre- 
scribed morning  periods  b(  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  and 
one  voluntary  afternoon  period  of  an  hour  and  a  half.     For 
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the  afternoon  work  the  claasea  met  in  paira,  under  the  charge 
of  one  teacher.  Aa  the  Porto  Ricans  exhibited  a  reluctance  to 
engage  in  any  serious  work  in  the  afternoon,  the  Toluntaty 
afternoon  exercise  waa  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  first  three 
weeks;  and  it  was  arranged  that  in  its  place  each  teacher 
should  take  his  class  on  occasional  short  excursions,  which 
would  furnish  an  opportunity  for  conversation  in  English  as 
well  as  for  sigbtHseeing. 

Thoogh  no  one  method  was  prescribed  for  the  work  in 
English,  several  features  were  common  to  the  work  of  all  the 
classes.  After  the  first  few  days  the  classes  were  conducted 
almost  wholly  in  English.  In  addition  to  the  varying  exercises 
in  translation  and  grammar  set  by  the  different  text-books, 
writing  from  dictation,  conversation  on  familiar  topics,  reading 
of  English  prose  with  comments  and  explanations,  committing 
passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  memory,  and  duly  or  weekly 
compositions  in  English,  formed  part  of  the  work  of  nearly 
every  class.  The  written  work  was  carefully  corrected  by  the 
teachers  and  returned  to  the  pupils,  the  corrected  work  being 
in  nuny  cases  rewritten. 

Any  general  characterization  of  the  work  in  English  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  exhibited  wide 
differences  in  their  previous  acquisitions,  their  quickness  in 
learning,  and  their  diligence.  The  teachers  found  their  classes 
interesting  and  responsive ;  and  in  every  case  there  were  a 
number  of  intelligent  and  zealous  pupils  who  amply  repaid 
every  effort  made  for  them.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
persistent  absentees  and  laggai-ds  in  nearly  every  class.  Of 
the  pupils  as  a  whole  it  may  he  said  that  the  strangeness  of  the 
English  tongue  yielded  perceptibly  to  their  five  weeks'  life  and 
study  in  an  English-speaking  community  ;  so  that  they  not  only 
acquired  more  English  but  could  make  freer  use  of  whut  they 
had.  This  overcoming  of  the  strangeness  of  the  tongue  meant 
for  the  brightest  and  most  zealous  pupils  the  acquisition  of  a 
very  considerable  facility  in  conversation. 

Nine  courses  of  lectures  were  provided,  the  courses  following 
each  other  in  succesaion,  and  one  lecture  being  given  each 
morning.  The  subjects  of  the  lect^es  and  the  names  of  the 
lectarers  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (p.  337).    Some  of  the 
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lectures  were  given  in  Spanish  and  others  in  English  ;  and  of 
those  given  in  English  some  were  interpreted  into  Spanish, 
and  some  were  given  without  an  interpreter.  In  order  to 
make  the  English  lectures  more  easily  underatood,  a  Bjllabus 
of  each  lecture  was  printed.  The  syllabuses  were  usually 
printed  in  Spanish;  but  some  were  printed  in  English,  and 
were  used  as  exercises  in  English  in  preparation  for  the 
lectures.  The  lectures  were  poorly  attended ;  and  one  coarse 
which  had  to  be  assigned  to  an  afternoon  hour  on  account  of 
the  shortening  of  the  session  Axim  six  to  five  weeks  had  to  be 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Porto 
Ricans  absented  themselves. 

Many  of  the  afternoons  during  the  session  were  devoted  to 
excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge, 
most  of  the  excursions  being  to  places  which  could  be  easily 
reached  by  pleasant  electric  car  rides.  A  list  of  the  excursions 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  (p.  338).  The  expenses  of  the 
excursions  were  met  in  part  by  the  Porto  Ricans  themselves, 
tickets  being  sold  for  each  excursion  at  a  price  representing 
about  one  half  the  cost  for  each  person.  The  remainder  of  the 
cost  was  met  by  the  Expedition.  Some  of  the  most  enjoyable 
and  profitable  excursions,  however,  as  noted  in  the  Appendix, 
were  due  to  the  generosity  of  private  individuals. 

On  four  Tuesday  evenings  during  the  session  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Porto  Uican 
teachers  for  informal  assemblies,  which  were  much  enjoyed. 
Phillips  Brooks  House  was  open  to  the  women  of  the  expedition 
daily  for  study  and  rest,  and  some  of  the  chaperones  were  in 
constant  attendance  there. 

The  last  regular  exercises  of  the  School  were  held  on  Satur- 
day, August  6.  On  Monday  evening,  August  8,  the  Porto 
Kicnn  teachers  attended  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sanders 
Theatre  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Associa* 
tiun,  at  which  the  President  of  the  University  gave  an  address 
on  "  Education  for  Efficiency,"  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
an  informal  reception  fdr  the  members  of  the  Summer  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  members  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Expedition  was  held  iuaMemorial  Hall.  The  Porto  Ricana 
from  Cornell,  having  arrived   in  Boston  on  the  same  day, 
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visited  Cambridge  in  the  afternoon,  joined  their  irieads  at 
Raodall  Hall  for  dinner,  and  attended  the  address  and  recep- 
tion in  the  evening,  after  which  they  returned  on  special  cars 
to  their  transport  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  On  the 
following  morning,  August  9,  the  Harvard  contingent  left 
Cambridge  in  special  oars  and  embarked  at  Charlestown  at 
10.30  A.M.  No  case  of  sickness  was  reported  on  the  day  of 
departure  ;  and  the  teachers  all  landed  at  Porto  Rico  in  health 
and  safety. 

After  leaving  Boston,  both  of  the  Porto  Ricao  parties 
visited  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  241) 
shows  that  not  even  a  scientific  garden  can  be  made  sale  from 
the  ravages  of  the  brown-tail  moth  and  the  gypsy  moth,  if  its 
whole  neighborhood  is  infested  with  these  pests.  For  the 
extermination  of  injurious  insects  all  the  force  of  the  entire 
community  must  be  applied  simultaneously,  and  with  untiring 
energy ;  otherwise,  any  single-mipded  worm  will  prove  itself 
too  much  for  man.  In  spite  of  the  most  energetic  defensive 
efforts,  a  good  deal  of  damage  was  done  during  the  past  year ; 
and  the  Director  states  that  "  at  the  present  writing  it  is  plain 
that  the  whole  Garden  is  seriously  imperiled." 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  who 
originally  fitted  up  the  Botanical  Lecture  Room  in  the  Uni- 
versity Museum,  electric  lights,  an  electric  lantern,  and  venti- 
lation by  electric  motors  have  been  introduced  into  that  lecture 
room,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  teachers  and  students  who 
use  it.  These  facilities  were  entirely  unattninnhle  at  the  time 
the  lecture  room  waa  originally  fitted  up.  They  illustrate 
strongly  the  new  comforts  and  aids  which  electrical  invention 
has  within  fifteen  years  placed  at  the  service  of  all  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them. 

The  work  of  the  Cuban  Experiment  Station  of  the  Garden 
covers  a  considerable  range  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including 
rice,  maize,  and  sugar-cane.  The  stated  publication  of  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  superintendent  in  charge  would  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  station. 
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The  DWiaioa  of  Chemistry  can  do  no  more  than  it  now  does, 
either  in  teaching  or  investigation,  until  it  is  provided  with  a 
more  spacious  and  convenient  laboratory.  Both  teaching  and 
investigation  are  parsned  with  the  utmost  activity  in  Boylston 
Hall  (p.  247),  but  that  building,  in  spite  of  ingenious  improve- 
ments and  adaptations  made  by  its  successive  Directors,  caa 
110  longer  properly  accommodate  the  growing  and  intdosely 
active  department. 

The  Mineralogical  Museum  has  had  two  pieces  of  good  for- 
tune. A  friend  of  the  Museum  has  enabled  the  Curator  to 
inntatl  an  excellent  system  of  electric  lamps  for  lighting  abun- 
dantly both  the  wall  cases  and  the  flat  cases  on  both  floors  of 
the  Museum.  This  admirable  artificial  light  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the  exhibition  rooms.  From  an 
entirely  different  direction  a  second  piece  of  good  fortune  has 
be&Uen  the  Museum.  The  Director  promptly  seized  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  at  a  very  low  price  a  large  supply  of  mineral 
and  rock  material  of  good  quality  for  the  use  of  students,  the 
stock  of  a  dealer  who  was  retiring  from  business.  This  pur- 
chase has  secured  an  adequate  supply  of  materials  for  the 
students'  laboratories  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  whole  numl>er  of  photographs  now  in  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  is  36,930,  of  which  31,475  are  catalogued  and 
arranged  in  cases.  The  additions  of  the  year  to  this  collec- 
tion numbered  5,981,  but  there  is  no  room  in  the  cases  for 
these  acces.'sions.  The  accumulation  of  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  photographs  illustrating  the  line  arts  was  one  of 
the  original  objects  which  the  President  and  Fellows  proposed 
to  accomplish  in  this  Museum.  This  object  has  already  been 
in  good  measure  attained. 

A  few  valuable  additions  are  made  every  year  to  the 
Gmy  Collection  of  Engravings,  and  the  special  library  of  the 
Museum  is  steadily  enriched  by  purchases  with  the  income  of 
the  Randall  Fund  and  the  Searle  Fund. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Museum  to  lend  slides  and 
photographs  to  members  of  the  University  and  to  schools  and 
publisbcps  for  use  in  lecturing  or  in  illustrating  books.     Of 
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late,  reqaesta  for  the  use  of  slidea  have  so  increased  in  number 
as  to  embarrass  the  teaching  work  of  the  Museum  itself.  The 
Committee  of  the  Museum  have  therefore  voted  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  continue  the  lending  of  slides  outside  of  the 
University  save  in  exceptional  cases  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director.  Photographs  will  continue  to  be  lent,  because 
the  collection  of  photographs  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
slides,  so  that  loans  from  it  can  be  made  without  interfering 
with  the  work  of  the  Museum  itself. 

The  Director  points  out  that  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
Museum  is  a  properly  lighted  addition  to  the  present  building, 
for  the  display  of  original  works  of  art  which  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Museum.  Plans  for  two  wings  have 
been  prepared,  one  of  which  would  cost  about  $50,000,  and 
the  other  about  $40,000. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Germanic  Museum  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1903,  the  University  received  an  address  from  a 
Committee  of  twenty-five  eminent  German  citizens  —  officers 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  artists,  scholars,  writers,  and 
men  of  affairs  —  and  a  larger  number  of  their  countrymen 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  presenting  on  l)ehalf  of  the 
German  people  a  magnificent  collection  of  galvuno-plastic 
reproductions  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  German  silver- 
smith's art  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
together  with  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  these  reproductions 
which  set  forth  elaborately  the  sources,  nature,  and  history  of 
the  original  pieces.  The  thanks  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
were  returned  as  follows  :  — 

"  Voted,  that  the  tliauks  of  the  President  and  Fellows  be  sent  to 
the  distinguished  Committee  whose  gcnorons  initiative,  aided  by  the 
example  of  their  Sovereign  and  the  cooperation  of  princely  families, 
public  muaeums,  and  private  eolleotora,  is  about  to  enricii  the  Cier- 
manic  Muscnm  of  this  University  with  so  splendid  and  informing  a 
collection  of  monninents  of  Germanic  craftsmanship. 

'*Voted,  thai  iu  accepting  with  profound  gratitude  this  unique 
gift  as  a  token  of  the  bond  which  unites  all  lovers  of  learninfi  and 
the  arts,  however  separated  by  land  or  sea,  this  Society  of  Scholars 
desires  to  pay  its  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  three  great 
scholars  who  honored  this  undertaking  by  their  earnest  support,  but 
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whom  death   prevented   from  witnessing   its   completion  —  Rudolf 
Virchow,  Ernst  Diimmler,  Theodor  Mommsen." 

Id  his  report  aa  Curator  of  the  Germanic  Museum  Professor 
Francke  gives  an  interesting  accouat  of  the  agencies  through 
which  the  great  gift  of  the  German  Emperor  came  ahout.  He 
also  describes  the  sources  of  the  gift  of  fifty-five  electrotype 
repi-oductiona  of  German  metal  work  just  mentioned.  This 
unique  collection  represents  German  handicraft  in  metal  at 
its  best,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century  —  in  the 
earlier  centuries  a  handicraft  chiefly  used  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  but  in  the  Inter  in  the  service  of  cities,  guilds, 
princes,  and  eminent  families.  The  Curator  says,  very  justly, 
that  a  building  worthy  of  the  collections  already  in  our  pos- 
session should  provide  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Museum, 
80  as  to  make  it  an  historical  survey  of  the  development  of 
Germanic  civilization.  He  has  iu  mind  such  an  exposition 
as  has  been  planned,  and  in  large  measure  executed,  in  the 
Swiss  National  Museum  at  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Heint-ich  Angst  (LL.D,,  Harvard,  11103).  In  a  university's 
long  and  comprehensive  view,  collections  which  exhibit  the 
historical  development  of  human  crafts  and  arts  ai-e  as  impor- 
tant as  natural  history  collevlions. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  of  New  York  {Harvard  A.B.  1898), 
having  generously  offered  to  maiiitJiin  for  two  years  a  resident 
fellowship  in  the  Graduate  School  with  the  stipend  of  $600, 
to  l)c  known  as  the  Fellowship  of  the  Ccrcle  Fran^ais  de 
rUnivcrsite  Hurviird.  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  establishment 
for  two  yoars  in  the  University  of  Paris  of  a  fellowship  to  be 
held  by  an  Ainerieiin  student  nominated  each  year  by  the 
President  of  Harvard  University,  the  tirst  Fellow  of  the  Cercle 
Fran9tiis  at  Harvard.  Rolii^rl  (1.  D.  M.  P.  Dupouey,  arrived 
in  Cambridge  at  the  b(>jriiiiiinjr  of  tlio  acivdcmic  year  under 
review,  and  was  duly  appointed  to  tlie  new  fellowship  for 
one  year  from  l^iejitcmber  1st.  li»03.  A  little  later,  Mr. 
George  Widlace  Umplircy,  of  the  (Jraduate  School,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  corresponding  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Paris.     This  exchange  of  scholars   has   again   been    effected 
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for  the  current  year.     The  ezperimeDt  is   iDterestiQg  and 
promising. 

On  September  27th,  ld04,  the  President  and  Fellows  gave 
leave  of  absence  on  half  pay  to  Frofesuor  Barrett  Wendell  for 
the  year  1904-05  that  he  might  accept  an  appointment  as 
lecturer  during  that  year  at  the  UnJTersity  of  Paris  and  other 
French  universities.  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde  ooDceived  this  plaa 
also,  and  his  generosity  made  its  execution  possible. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  President  and  Fellows  ordered 
Uiat,  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1904—05,  a  fee  of  four 
dollars  a  year  should  be  charged  to  every  student  registered 
in  any  Cambridge  department  of  the  University  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Stillman  Infirmaiy,  and  that  on  the  order  of  a 
physician  every  student  be  given,  in  case  of  sickness,  in  return 
for  this  fee,  a  bed  in  a  ward,  board,  and  ordinary  nursing  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  weeks  in  any  one  academic  year. 
They  also  gave  to  students  in  departments  outside  of  Cambridge 
the  opportunity  to  secure  the  same  privileges  at  the  Infirmary 
as  those  given  to  Cambridge  students  by  a  voluntary  payment 
of  the  fee  of  four  dollars  on  or  before  a  stated  date  (now 
October  10th  in  each  academic  year).  They  further  deter- 
mined that  similar  privileges  should  be  given  to  unmarried 
officers  of  the  University  in  case  of  sickness,  provided  they 
have  paid  the  annual  fee  of  four  dollars.  The  Stillman 
Infirmary  has  funds  amounting  to  about  161,000,  the  income 
of  which  is  applicable  to  its  maintenance.  This  income, 
together  with  the  product  of  the  general  fee  above  provided, 
will  probably  meet  the  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the 
present,  even  after  the  new  ward  for  contagious  diseases,  now 
nearly  finished,  is  brought  into  use.  The  Corporation  in  tak- 
ing the  action  above  described  hoped,  not  only  to  provide  an 
adequate  income  for  the  Infirmary,  but  also  to  cause  sick 
students  to  make  prompt  resort  to  the  Infirmary,  where  they 
can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  best  possible  manner,  instead  of 
remaining  in  their  rooms  where  it  is  difficult  to  take  care 
of  them  well. 

The  experiment  made  at  the  Stadium  on  Cla^  Day,  1904, 
showed  that  several  thousand  persons  seated  in  the  round 
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end  coald  hear  an  orator  who  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly 
from  a  platform  on  the  field,  behind  which  a  small  sounding 
hoard  had  heen  ei-ected.  This  experiment  suggests  that 
academic  ceremonies  for  which  large  audiences  assemble,  such 
as  those  of  Commencement  morning,  could  be  advantageously 
held  there.  Certain  additional  provisions  would,  however,  be 
necessary,  such  as  a  stage  capable  of  seating  three  or  four 
hundred  persons,  and  backed  by  a  wall  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  not  less  than  forty  feet  high.  An  awning  would  also  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  sun  off  the  assemblage  ;  and  this  awning 
would  need  to  be  strong  enough  to  resist  a  fresh  breeze. 
These  provisions,  if  made  in  a  handsome  way,  would  neces- 
sarily be  costly,  and  for  the  present  they  must  be  postponed. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  authotities  will 
make  the  access  to  Soldier's  Field  from  Harvard  Square  safer 
and  pleasanter. 

In  order  to  straighten  and  improve  the  boundary  between 
the  Soldier's  Field  and  the  North  Brighton  Playground  the 
President  and  Fellows  and  the  City  of  Boston  exchanged 
parcels  of  land  of  equal  area  and  of  supposed  equal  value.  A 
road  is  to  be  bnilt  by  the  city  along  the  new  boundary,  and 
it  will  then  be  time  to  complete  the  high,  permanent  fence 
which  has  already  been  built  round  the  greater  part  of  the 
Soldier's  Field  and  the  Longfellow  Marsh.  The  complete 
enclosure  of  this  invaluable  tract  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  University. 

In  the  &n  of  1903  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  found 
itself  both  willing  and  able  to  purchase  the  building  on  Har- 
vard Square  called  Lyceum  Hall,  and  to  enlarge  considerably 
the  field  of  its  operations.  For  this  purpose  the  Society  boiv 
rowed  from  the  University  150,000,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
their  new  property.  Delays  in  dealing  with  the  actual  tenants, 
and  in  making  the  needed  changes  and  repairs  in  the  building, 
prevented  the  Society  from  moving  out  of  Dane  Hall  until  the 
summer  of  1!)04  ;  but  when  the  new  year  opened  they  were  in 
full  occupation  of  their  new  quarters.  Heretofore  the  Society 
has  occupied  a  portion  of  a  University  building  within  the  Col- 
lege Yard,  and  has  not  been  able  to  do  business  with  the  public 
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at  targe.  It  has  now  placed  itself  on  entire  equality  with  all 
other  shopkeepers  on  Harvard  Square.  Its  entire  property 
and  stock  are  subject  to  taxation ;  and  it  can  sell  goods  to 
any  purchaser,  whether  connected  with  the  University  or  not. 
Membership  of  the  Society  is  still  restricted  to  members  of 
Harrard  Uoiversity  and  its  kindred  institutions.  The  Society 
continues  to  procure  for  all  its  members  substantial  advantages 
in  buying  the  various  goods  habitually  needed  by  students. 

The  Harvard  Dining  Association,  which  occupies  Memorial 
Hall,  desired  to  improve  and  add  to  its  plant,  and  particularly 
to  provide  adequate  menna  of  ventilating  both  the  basement 
and  the  dining  hall ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  asked  permission 
to  odd  considerably  to  the  debt  of  the  Association.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  grunted  this  permission,  but  regretted  to 
find  in  the  autumn  that  the  Association  bad  been  led  to  spend, 
in  making  improvements,  a  much  Inrger  sum  than  the  Corpo- 
mtioQ  had  expected.  The  Association  is  now  carrying  the 
latest  debt  which  has  over  burdened  it  ia  its  history  of  thirty 
years. 

In  December,  1903,  the  Corporation  voted  to  discontinue  at 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  payment  of  rent  to  Cambridge 
churches  for  pews  devoted  to  the  free  use  of  students  in  the 
University.  For  a  century  and  three-quarters  the  religious 
affiliation  of  Harvard  College  was  exclusively  with  the  First 
Parish  in  Cambridge,  which  represented  the  Established  Con- 
gregattoDal  Church  in  Massiichnsetta.  In  1814,  when  a  sepa- 
rate College  Chapel  had  been  provided  in  University  Hal!,  a 
Unitarian  church  was  organized  to  occupy  the  Chapel,  and 
provide  the  religious  services  then  acceptable  to  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  College  families  and  the  students.  Students 
whose  parents  did  not  wish  them  to  go  to  these  Unitarian 
services  were  required  to  attend  some  other  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  College  paying  for  their  seats ;  and  with  the 
growing  diversities  of  religious  opinion  among  the  College 
officers  and  students  this  practice  gradually  attnined  somewhat 
large  proportions.  In  18H1  the  Unitarian  church  which  hud 
bad  the  use  of  the  College  Chapel  ceased  to  exist ;  and  since  that 
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date  the  servic«a  in  the  College  Chapel  have  been  conducted 
hy  a  group  of  preachers  represeating  several  denomiiuitioDS. 
Moreover,  the  attendance  of  the  students  at  all  religious  ser- 
vices has  now  for  eighteen  years  been  completely  volantsry. 
Under  the  new  cooditions  the  just  motives  which  originally 
led  the  College  to  provide  free  seats  for  its  students  in  a 
variety  of  churches  ceased  to  have  any  application ;  so  that 
the  Corporation  felt  free  to  discontinue  an  honorable  practice 
of  long  standing.  The  various  Cambridge  churches  all  con- 
tinue to  make  welcome  students  in  all  departments  of  the 
University. 

An  interesting  report  of  the  year's  work  of  the  Secretary  for 
Appointments  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (p.  348).  Appar- 
ently neither  the  young  graduates  of  the  University  nor  the 
older  graduates  who  are  already  in  places  of  authority  and 
influence  have  found  out  how  to  use  this  comparatively  new 
agency,  which  has  now  been  copied  by  several  other  American 
universities.  Nevertheless,  a  large  amount  of  useful  work  has 
been  done ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  might  easily  be 
considerably  extended,  to  the  advantage  of  Harvard  graduates, 
young  and  old,  and  also  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  business 
firms  and  corporations.  Near  the  close  of  the  Secretaiy's  re- 
port is  a  list  of  the  temporary  employmente  which  were  pro- 
cured for  students  during  vacation  and  term-time.  The  kinds 
of  occupation  are  numerous,  but  the  three  moM  important  are 
tiiose  of  the  clerk,  the  tutor,  and  the  canvasser. 

The  best  ultimate  disposition  of  class  funds,  when  they  cease 
to  be  needed  by  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  is  a  problem 
of  increasing  and  continuous  interest.  Few  of  the  classes 
before  1850  bad  any  funds.  Of  those  that  bad,  seven  have 
already  transferred  their  funds  to  the  College  for  scholarship 
uses.  The  Class  of  1851  has  devoted  its  fund  to  the  use  of  the 
Library.  Four  classes  have  placed  their  funds  in  the  hands  of 
fbe  University,  but  still  use  the  income  for  their  own  purposes. 
Becent  classes  have  usually  raised  much  larger  funds  Uuin  their 
predecessors  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  ever  thought  of 
doing,  althoofi^  the  amounts  of  these  recent  funds  vary  widely 
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in  different  cUsaea.  In  January,  1904,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows gratefully  accepted  from  the  Class  of  1856  the  gift  of  its 
class  fund  on  terms  named  by  Daniel  A.  Gleason,  Class  Secre- 
tary, Charles  E.  Vanghan,  and  David  P.  Kimball,  Class  Com- 
mittee, in  a  letter  dated  January  21.  The  terms  proposed  by 
this  class  are  well  considered,  and  may  be  useful  to  other 
olasses  who  have  under  discussion  the  ultimate  disposal  of  their 
lands.    The  letter  is  therefore  printed  in  the  Appendix  (p.  346) . 

In  the  President's  report  for  the  year  1902-03,  dated  January 
11,  1904,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  financial  result  of  that 
year  was  a  deficit  of  $40,403.07  in  the  combined  account 
of  the  College,  Scientific  School,  Graduate  School,  and  Library, 
and  that,  in  that  same  year,  an  increase  of  $43,144.59  had 
taken  place  in  the  salaries  paid  in  the  departments  under  the 
Faculty  of  Ails  and  Sciences,  in  consequence  of  expectations 
cherished  by  the  Corporation  in  the  spring  of  1902  which  were 
not  realized.  The  arrangements  for  the  year  1903-04  were 
already  made,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  save  a  few  thousand 
dollars  on  running  expenses  and  to  utilize  new  resources 
amounting  to  a  few  thousand  dollars  more.  The  result  for 
the  year  was  a  deficit  in  the  combined  account  of  the  depart- 
ments under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  amounting  to 
♦30,743.06. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1904  the  Corporation  undertook 
to  reduce  the  salary  list  in  the  departments  under  the  Faculty 
of  Arte  and  Sciences  by  at  least  $25,000  ;  and  by  the  opening 
of  the  current  year  the  arrangements  to  that  end  had  been 
made.  In  October  last,  however,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
a  loss  of  118  students  in  these  departments,  involving  a  loss  of 
tuition-fees  to  the  approximate  amount  of  $18,000.  It  also 
appeared  that  the  students'  rooms  belonging  to  Harvard  College 
had  not  been  so  well  let  for  1904r-05  as  they  were  for  1903-04, 
and  that  the  loss  involved  was  about  $5,000.  Some  heavy 
expenditures  had  to  be  made  during  the  summer  of  1904  to 
prepare  the  site  of  Emerson  Hall  and  to  provide  for  heating 
and  ventilating  that  building  from  the  boilers  in  Sever  Hall. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reductions  in  the  salary  list  and  of 
an  inexpedient  frugality  in  other  expenditures,  this  account 
must  incur  another  deficit  during  the  current  year. 
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All  the  Balary  reductions  have  been  made  on  the  annasl 
appointments,  partly  by  diminishing  the  number  of  such  ap- 
pointmentB,  and  partly  by  reducing  the  compensation  attached 
to  some  of  them.  The  salaries  of  professors  and  other  per- 
manent ofScers  have  been  maintained. 

The  vrorst  evil  connected  with  this  condition  of  things  has 
been  the  loss  of  certain  valued  instructors,  who,  being  offered 
higher  titles  and  higher  pay  at  other  institutions  than  Harvard 
College  could  afford  to  give  them,  much  against  their  inclina- 
tion, felt  compelled  to  accept  these  higher  offers.  It  is  much 
to  be  deplored  that  Harvard  University  should  be  unable  to 
retain  the  services  of  scholars  who  have  demonstrated  their 
capacity  both  for  teaching  and  investigation ;  for  the  prestige 
of  the  University  cannot  be  maintained  if  it  is  to  be  liable  to 
such  losses. 

The  situation  of  Harvard  College  in  regard  to  its  relative 
dependence  on  the  interest  on  endowments  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  students'  fees  on  the  other,  has  greatly  changed  within 
the  last  thirty  years  because  of  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest; 
and  its  dependence  on  students'  fees  is  probably  more  consid- 
erable now  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  following  table, 
deduced  from  an  account  prepared  by  the  Comptroller,  Allen 
Danforth  (Appendix,  p.  345),  demonstrates  the  increased 
dependence  of  the  College  on  students'  fees :  — 

iBsi-ss.  lan-n.  isos-im. 

BeceipM  from  StadenU $22,645.60  $116,868.10  $S99,280.9S 

Receipts  from  InveatmenM    .    .    .    19,950.63  111,0S4.&9*  873,160.76* 

Total  Keceiptt $+8,696.28  $887,299.19  $972,731  .«8 

Peraenlage  of  Jteceipti  from  In- 

veBtmeala  (compared  with  Total 

Beceipta) 46.8  +8.9  38.4 

Bate  of  Interest 7.82  4.77 

This  increased  dependence  on  fees  is  extremely  undesirable, 
because  it  threatens  the  stability  and  just  independence  of 
Harvard  College.  The  contrast  between  the  earlier  years  and 
the  last  year  would  be  greater,  if  it  were  not  that  the  interest 
on  all  the  Library  funds  and  on  the  scholarship  and  fellowship 
funds  are  included  in  the  table.  These  funds  have  mostly 
been  created  since  1871-72. 

•  Inelndlag  the  Income  on  icboUnUp  and  fellmriUp  fttudi. 
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The  recurrence  of  the  annual  de6eita  which  have  occurred 
seven  times  within  the  last  nine  years  to  coneiderable  amounts, 
coutd,  ofcourue,  be  provided  against  by  raising  the  tuition-fee 
for  Hiirvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  by 
some  small  amount  like  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars;  but  this 
device  would  not  provide  for  the  real  needs  of  the  College. 
It  im  time  that  the  salaries  of  the  College,  from  bottom  to  top 
of  the  scale,  should  be  moderately  advanced  to  match  the 
invretising  cost  of  household  comfort,  of  education  for  children, 
and  of  suitable  recreations,  and  that  the  Corporation  should 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  creating  new  places,  on  occa- 
sion, for  young  men  of  decided  capacity  who  may  be  invited 
elsewhere.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  maintaia 
the  staft'  of  li!0a-04.  The  power  to  enlarge  that  staff  gradually 
and  moderately  is  also  necessary. 

It  is  larger  endowment  that  Harvard  College  needs ;  and  for 
the  present  the  right  to  raise  the  tuition-fee  ought  to  be  held 
in  reserve.  The  Board  of  Overseers  has  lately  expressed  this 
opinion  in  two  votes  passed  on  December  14:  — 

First,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  salaries  of  professors 
and  instructors  should  be  maintained  and  that  the  customary  and 
expt.>ct«d  increases  of  salary  be  paid  in  every  instance,  irrespective 
of  any  other  economies, 

SecotuI,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  tliis  Board  that  it  is  not  expedient 
at  the  present  time  to  raise  the  tuition-fee  of  Harvard  College. 

The  new  endowment  should  be  confined  to  the  uses  of  Harvard 
College,  and  within  the  College  to  salaries  and  retiring  allow- 
ances. On  Commencement  Day,  1870,  the  President  said  to 
the  a:<sembled  alumni :  — 

'*Thv9  University,  as  It  is  to-day,  is  in  the  main  tlie  work 
of  the  generations  who  meet  around  these  tables.  The  fonner 
centuries,  to  be  sure,  left  us  a  fruitful  germ,  and,  more  than 
that,  fructifying  popular  principles ;  but  the  professional  schools 
are  practically  all  the  growth  of  this  century.  One-third  of  the 
College  Yard  lias  been  bought  since  1883.  Stoughton,  Uolwoitiiy, 
University,  Dane,  Grays,  Boylston,  the  Library,  ihe  Chapel,  and 
Thayer  have  alt  been  built  since  1804.  In  the  last  ten  years 
five  tim<>8  as  much  money  has  been  received  by  the  College  as  was 
received  in  the  first  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  of  its  life. 
Huw  full  of  promise  for  our  futore  is  this  single  fact  I 
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^'But,  gentlemen,  thei-e  is  enough  Btill  to  be  done  b;  this  and 
coining  generations.  We  mean  to  build  here  securely  and  slowly  a 
UDiversity  in  the  largest  sense.  Now,  as  the  plane  of  teaching 
rises  it  costs  more,  and  it  brings  in  less.  A  school  will  support 
itself ;  a  college  hardly ;  a  university  never.  But  we  are  sore  that 
the  experience  of  the  recent  past  is  to  be  continaed  and  multi- 
plied in  the  future ;  and  we  accept  this  last  gift  of  the  alumni  (tbe 
Class  Subscription  Fund)  as  an  earnest  that  the  University  may 
safely  rely  for  its  future  on  tiie  liberality,  devotion,  and  public  spirit 
of  its  loving  and  grateful  children." 

These  words  are  appropriate  today,  a  generatioo  later,  the 
present  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Harvard  College  being  so  serions 
as  to  rouse  the  solicitude  of  all  its  friends  and  lovers.  The 
best  form  which  the  new  endowment  could  take  would  be  the 
permanent  endowment  of  professorships,  assistant  professoi^ 
ships,  instructorships,  and  assistantships.  There  are  forty 
professorships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  have 
no  endowment  whatever;  and  with  each  professorship  there 
should  go  at  least  one  assistant  professorship,  one  instructoi^ 
ship,  and  a  number  of  assistantships  varying  with  the  nature 
of  the  professor's  duties.  To  endow  a  full  professorship  now 
requires  a  fund  of  ft-om  $100,000  to  tl25,000;  to  endow  an 
assistant  professorship  150,000  would  at  present  be  sufficient ; 
to  endow  an  instructorship,  $25,000;  to  endow  an  assUtant- 
ship,  112,500.  In  addition  to  these  special  endowments,  which 
might  bear  the  name  of  a  family  or  an  individual,  there  should 
also  be  a  fund — the  result  of  numerous  smaller  gifts  —  which 
should  be  applicable  to  salaries  and  retiring  allowances  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  To  accomplish  the  reasonable 
objects  now  plainly  in  view,  the  total  sum  of  $2,500,000  is  a 
moderate  estimate.  The  oldest,  the  most  essential,  and  tiie 
most  beloved  department  of  Harvard  University  now  needs 
the  prompt  assistance  of  its  alumni  and  friends. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and  Schools 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Scientific  Establishments. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Pnaidml, 
Cambbiook,  Jurnary  10,  J905. 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  THB  President  ov  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Faonlty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year  1903-04. 

Besides  the  President,  the  Faculty  contained  sixty-six  Profeaeors, 
two  Associate  Professors,  thirty-nine  Assistant  Professors,  one 
Lecturer,  twenty-six  Instructors,  and  the  Recorder,  —  in  all  one 
hDDdred  and  thirty-six  members,  five  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Inatruction  in  1903-04. 

With  the  following  list  of  conrsee  of  instruction  that  were  actually 
given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  I  print  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  the  classification  of  the  students  in  each  course.  The 
figures  are  those  officially  returned  to  the  Recorder  by  the  several 
instructors  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  take  no  account  of 
persons  who,  regularly  or  irregularly,  attended  the  exercises  and  did 
the  work  of  a  course  without  being  officially  rect^nized  as  members 
of  it.     The  abbreviations  are  those  ordinarily  used  in  such  lists : — 

C0DK8E9  OF  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN  1903-0*. 
Semitic  Langiugea  and  Hlatoiy. 
For  UndtrgraduaU*  and  Oraduaiet:  — 
1.  Profeitor  Ltoh.  —  Hebrew  (elemenhirr  courae). 

I  Ja.,  2  So.,  I  Sp.,  4  Di.    Total  8. 

(Hif.  ProteMor  Lton.  —  B^bjloniui-Auyrimo  Hiitory.     Contact  of  the  Bkbjlo- 

nimua  uid  AiBTTians  with  the  peoplei  of  the  Mediterraneui  couti  and 

itland*.      Diffnilon    of    the    BabyloiiuD-ABiTriaii    culture    thnn^^   the 

ntedlnm  of  the  Fboeniciani.       1  Or.,  3  Jd.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  6. 

15.  ProfeMor  Lton.  —  Hiator;  of  larael,  political  and  locial,  to  the  ciptore  of 

J«nw1em  b;  the  Romani. 

IS  8e.,  9  Jti.,  11  So.,  1  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  6  Di.    Total  40. 

16.  ProfenorQ.  F.  Mooaa. — Hiator;  of  pre-Chriatian  Hebrew  Uteratnre. 

8  Or.,  1  Be.,  1  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  9. 
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18.  ProfesBor  Tot.  — Hlstoiy  of  the  Hebrew  B^ligion,  with  compftiiioii  of  other 

Semitic  reli^ons.  S  Or,  1  Jo.,  1  6o.,  1  Sp.,  8  Di.    ToUl  S. 

14  V-  ProfeBBorToT.  — HiBtoiyof  the  SpsuiBh  CftUtnte.    The  Burbftr;  SUlea. 

MoBlema  In  Sicil;.    The  KoriiD.  1  Or.,  1  Jn.,  2  Di.    ToUl  4. 

lYimarily  for  Oradvatei :  — 
tS.  ProfeMor  Tor.  —  Hebrew  (Becond  coarte).    Inierpretatioii  of  puts  of  the 

Fropheta  Mid  the  PoeUcal  Books.  1  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  2  DI.,  1  B.    Total  6. 

Si.  Dr.  Hatbeb.  —  ClaMical   Aramaic  (aecond  coDrae}.  —  Rodlger'B  ChreBto- 

mathia  Syriaca.     The  Peihltto.  8  1)1.     Total  8. 

H.  Dr.  HATNsa.  — ABByrian.  1  Jn.,  1  Di.     Total  2. 

to.  Profeaior  Ltoh.  —  Asayrian  (aeoond  conrae).  —  The  Lawa  of  HammnraU. 
1  Gr.,  1  So.,  I  DI.     Total  8. 
fl.  Dr.  HATNEi.  —Arabic.     BrdDnoWi  Chreatomatb?.      1  Ja.,  9  Di.     Total  8. 
18.  Prof  eaaor  Tot.  —  Arabic  (aecond  c< 

^aldoD;  the  Korin. 


Indlc  PhllotoK7. 
For  Undtrgraduatet  and  Oraduatt*:  — 
la  'V-  ^^-  RTDBB.  —  Elementarj  Sanakrit.  1  Be.,  1  Di.     Total  t. 

JVimortiy  for  Oradjfoln :  — 

J8  'hf.  Dr.  RTDKR.  —  SanBkrit.— Gnomic  Poetry.     The  Ceotariea  of  Bhartri- 
hari,  with  the  native  Scholia.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

tS  »»/■  Dr.  RrDBa.  —Sanskrit.  —  Lyric  Poetry.    The  aond-Meaaenger  (Hegha- 
duta)  of  Kalidaaa,  with  Maiiinitha'B  commentary,  the  SamjiTaiu. 

1  Or.     Toua  I. 
}9  'kf.  Frofeaaor  Lanhab.  —  Sanakrit.     IntrodnctioQ  to  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Vedaa.    Hymni  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  with  itudy  of  the  ancillaiy 
Sanskrit  works  and  of  Whitney'a  Critical  Commentary. 

1  Qr.,  1  Di.     Total  B. 
}10'A/.  Frofeuor  Lahmah.  —  Sanakrit.    Continoation  of  theatndyof  the  Vedaa. 
1  Or.,  1  Di.    Tot<a  a. 
Jll'*/-  Dr.  BTDBB.  —  Leetnrea  on  the  Sanakrit  Diama. 

2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  11  Jn.,  18  So.,  9  Fr.,  2  8p.    Total  63. 
J30.  ProfeBBOT  liANHAK.  —  Advanced  apecial  atndy  of  aelected  Sanakrit  worfca, 
with  practice  in  the  aae  of  the  manuscripta  of  the  Harvard  coilecUon. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 
CUasical  PMloIocr. 
JVtmart iy  _/or  UhdergraduiUa  :  — 

a.  Dr.  Chase.  —  Conrse  for  Beglnnera.       i  So.,  8  Fr.,  I  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  H. 
A.  Dr.  Stickhet.  — Homer;  Attic  Prose.   Compoaition. 

1  So.,  8  Fr.,  i  Sp.     Total  IS. 
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.  Profeiior  H.  W.  SurtB,  Ajtt.  Profeaaon  Oulick  and  ITabiub.  —  Greek 
Literatoie.  Plato;  Lyiiu;  Xenopbon;  Elegiac,  I&mbic,  and  Ljric 
Foeta;  Euripidea.     lectures  on  the  HiitoT7  of  Greek  LIteratare. 

2  Ju.,  7  So.,  60  Ft.,  2  Sp,,  1  Di.     Tot4d  72. 
.e). 

So.,  17  Fr.     Total  28. 

1,  A««.  FrofesRor  Habbis  and  Dr.  Sticknst.  —Greek  Literature.    The  Period 

of  Athenian  Supremacy.     Herodotui;  Aeschylus;  Plutanih;  Thacydides; 

Ariatophanea ;  Sophocles.  3  Jo.,  9  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  U. 

3.  Asst.  ProfeMor  Cliffobp  H.  Mooub.  —  Greek  Literatore.     Aristophanes; 

Tbncydidea;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles. 

1  Se.,  i  Ju.,  19  So.,  1  Sp,     Total  25. 


A.  Dr.  W.  W.  BiKBB.  — Cicero;  Vir^l.     Composltiou. 

I  Ju.,  6  So.,  11  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  22. 

B.  Professor  Howabd,   Aasociate  Professor   C.   P.  Fabkbb,  Aaat.  Frofeator 

CurroBD  H.  Moobe,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  ItAifD.  —  Latin  Literature.     Livy; 

Horace;  Terence.  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  11  So.,  117  Fr.,  9  Sp.     Total  143. 

Shf.  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  — Latin   Composition   (first  course).      Translation  of 

English  narrative.  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  7  So.,  18  Fr.    Total  27. 

1.  Professor  Hiktoh  Wabbem  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Ramd.  —  Latin  Literature.    Tad- 

tus;  Horace;  Catullus.  3  Ju.,  28  So.,  1  Fr..     Total  82. 

2.  Assoriate  Professor  C.  P.  Pabebr  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rahd.  —Latin  Llleratnre. 

General  Viev  of  Latin  Poetry.  1  Se,,  2  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  13. 


fbr  J/ndergradtiatti  and  Oraduate*  :  — 

Greek. 

6.  Professor  H.  W.  Shtth  and  Asst.  Professor  Gdlick.  —  Greek  Literature. 

Demosthenes;  Aeschines;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Aristophanes. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  18. 


9.  Professor  Bopeb.  —  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 

1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  Di.     Total  19. 

8.  Profeatora  Goodwik  and  J.  H.  Wbiobt.  —  Plato;   Aristotle.      Survey  of 

Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle.     6  Gr.,  9  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  15. 

16.  Asst.  I'rofessor  Habbis.  —  Greek  Literatnre.      Tlie  Homeric  Poems,  with 

studies  of  their  influence  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  12. 
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18  ^hf.  AMOciate   Profeisor  C.  F.  Pabkbb.  — 

tagoru.  Meno,  Phaedo,  Pbaednis) . 
14  *hf.  Aut.  ProfeiBOT  Oulick.  —  Greek  Literatnie.     Lncian  and  his  times. 

1  Qr.,  3Se.,  iSo.     Total*. 
12.  Professor  H.  W.  Smtth.  —  Hiator;  of  Clauical  Greek  Ijteratore. 

11  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  IS. 

Literature.      Snetonin*;     Plioj;     Jirenal; 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  IS  Jn.,  2  So.     Total  23. 

Ihf.  AiBocUte  PrafeSBor  C.  P.  Pabebk.'  —  Latin  CompoBition  (third  coDrie). 

7  Gr.,  9  Se.,  2  Jn.     Total  18. 

8.  Prof etior  Smith.  —  Latin  Li leratnre.     Flantni;  Cicero;  Lncredaa. 

6  Or.,  »  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  18. 

14  'Jk/.  Aitl.  FrofeESor  Clitfobd  9.  Mooie.  —  Ladn  Literatare.  —  The  Roman 

HlitoriMii  to  Tadtni.  6  Or.    Total  6 

%*kf.  Dr.  W.  W.  Bakbr— Latin  Literatare.     Cicero  and  QniDtilian.     Selec- 

tdona  from  the  De  Oratore  and  the  Institutio  Oratoria.        2  Gr.    Total  2. 

10.  Profettor  Moroan.  —  The  Private  Life  of  the  Bomam. 

6  Gr.,  S3  Se.,  3S  Jd.,  83  So.,  I  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  He.    Total  88. 

11.  Prof«Hor  Smith.  — History  of  Ladn  Literatare  (Poetry). 

7  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 
lyvMorily  for  Qradtuxtt*  :  — 

Clabsioal  pHILOLOOr. 

36.  ABst.  Professor  Cliftobd  H.  Hoobb.  —  Proteminaiy.     Introduction  to  the 

metboda  of  CriticiBm  and  Research,  with  special  reference  to  the  teztoal 

critidam  and  Interpretation  of  Classical  Authors.    11  Qi.,  1  Se.    Total  IS. 

176 'A/.  Aest.  Professor  Habbis.  —  Greek  Epic  Poetry  other  than  the  Iliad  and 

Odyssey.  1  Gr.,  1  8e.     Total  S. 

t2*Kf.  Dr.  SriCKHBT.  — GreekElegiacandLyricFoetr;.  IJn.     Total  1. 

|48.  Profesaor  J.  H.  Wrioht.  — Sophocles.    The  Plays  and  Fragments. 

7Gr.,8Se.,SB.     Total  II. 
71  'kf.  Professor  Edward  Capps  (Univerdty  of  Chicago) .  —  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Greek  Comedy.  8  Gr.     Total  S. 

160.  Profesmr  Rofkh.  —  The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

1  Gr.,  3  Di.    Totri  4. 

J6S .  Professor  Ropes  .  —  The  Apocalyptic  Literature,  with  special  study  of  the 

ReTelation  of  John.  2  Gr.,  2  Di.     Total  4. 

40 'fc/.  Professor  Moroah.- — Greek    Uterary   Criticism.       Aristotle   (Art  of 

Poetry).     Longinus  (on  the  Sublime).  !{  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

47.  ProfesBor  Hinron  Wabrkh.  —  The  Comedies  of  Terence. 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total ». 
60 'A^.  Professor  Horqak.  — Roman  Satire  from  Enniui  to  Jnrenal. 

4Gr.,4Se.     Total  8. 
65  *V-  Profeasor  Howard.  —  The  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  1  Or.     Total  1. 
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t89'A/-  Associate  ProfeiiorC.  P.  Pahkir.  — Cicero'a  Interpretation  of  Greek 
PhiloBophj.  1  Gt.,  I  Se.     Total  2. 

Si'hf.  Aest.  Profeisor  Oouck.  —  Greek  Grammar  (SonndB  and  InflectionB). 
Study  of  Dialectic  InicriptionB.  5  Or.     Total  6, 

tSO'A/.  Aist.  ProfeMOT  GuLtCK.  —  IntrodneUon  to  Greek  Palaeography. 

4  Gr.     Total  i, 
X^*fif-  ProfesiorMiMTON  Wabrem.  —  Latin  Grammar  (Sonndiand  InflectioDi). 

5  Gr.    Total  6. 
t6B  'h/.  Profewor  Miitton  Wabbbh.  —  Interpretation  of  Latin  Inflcriptiona  Im- 
portant for  their  Language  or  Content,                               5  Gr.    Total  It. 


51  ^hf.  Profewor  Howabd.  —  Itomao  Political  AntiqniUei.  6  Gr.    Total  fi. 

t71<V-  Frofeiaor  Edwabd  Capps   (Unifenity    of  Chingo).'The    Greek 

Theatre.  1  Gr.,  i  3e.     Total  8, 

20.    Tub  Sbkihabt  of  CTlasiical  Phii.oloot. 
FrofeiBori  Sh:tb  and  H.  W.  Sktth,  Directors  for  1903-04.  — Training  in  pMlo- 
lo^cal  criticism  and  research.    Text-criticiim  and  interpretation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors :  for  1908-04,  Early  Greek  Glegiits  and  Javenal. 

6  Or.    Total  6. 

Comparatire  Pbllologr. 

tl'V'  Professor  Hanns  Obbtel  (.Yale  UnlTenity).— General  Introduction  to 

Comparative  Philology.  4  Gr.,  1  8e.     Totals. 

JS.  Professors  ton  Jaobmahk  and  GBAHoaBin.  —  General  Introduction  to  Lin- 

gnistic  Science.     The  Principles  of  Change  in  Language.      Phonetics. 

The  Pronnnciation  of  EngUab,  French,  Gennan,  and  Latin. 

10  Gr.     Total  10. 
Sngllah. 
ISrimarUyfor  Undergradaattt :  — 

A.  AsBt.  Professor  Mitrlbiit,  Hr.  Copbland,  Dn.  Bbowh,  Horr,  and  Tdppkb, 
and  Messrs.  Rakkin,  NnrrBB,  Kotbs,  RBTKOLna,  Uttbb,  Ridboct,  and 
Arbkbbero.  —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

6  So.,  4ST  Fr.,  49  Sp.,  118  Sc,  2  Bu.,  1  Di.     Total  603. 
BChf.  Mr.  T.  Hall.  —  English  Composition.  61  8c.     Total  61. 

81.  Professor  Wendbll,  Dt.  Mathadieb,  and  Messrs.  Nutter  and  W.  R. 
Castlb.  —  English  Composition. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  13  Ja.,  100  So.,  25  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  S  8c.     Total  162. 
22.  Aist.  Professor  Gabdiheb,   and  Messrs.   E.  H.   Wblls,   Abcbibald,  and 
HoLHBft.  —  English  Composition. 

2  Gr.,  10  8e.,  13  Ja.,  87  So.,  22  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  3  So.     Total  144. 

86  *hf.  Hr.  Cobb.  —  English  Composition.      (Discontinned  in  1908-04  except 

for  those  stndenU  who  were  required  to  take  a  half-conrae  in  English 

Composition  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1903-04,  and  who  were  unable  to 

take  English  22  or  English  31.)  1  Se.,  8  So.     Total  4. 
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S8  V'  Frofeiiori  A.  S.  Hill,  Bbioos,  RiTTRKDes,  uid  Wbndbll,  Mr.  T.  Hall, 
•nd  Dr.  Bbowh.  —  English  Lilersture.  HiBtory  uid  Developmeiil  of 
Bngliih  Literatnre  in  outline.  91  Ft.,  8  Sp.    Total  OS. 

16.  Aiit.  FrofeMor  Biikeb,  ind  He«n.  Cablbtoh  and  R.  L.  Ltmak.  —  The 
Forma  of  Public  Addraaa. 

18  Se.,  39  Jd.,  41  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     ToUl  103. 

tO^^'hf.  Aiflt.  ProfeMOT  Bakeb,  and  Meura.  Cablbtoh  and  B.  L.  Ltmak. — 
DebatiiiK.  16  Se.,  13  Jn.,  S  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Lav.     Total  S9. 

10  V'-  ^**t-  ProfeMOT  WiirritR,  and  Meiira.  Hilli  and  Willabd.  —  Pnblic 
SpeakinB.  38  8e.,  47  Jn.,  65  So.,  3  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  US. 

for  Undergraduaftt  and  Oraduate*  :  — 
ia'hf.  Aist.  FrofeMor  Sobofibld.  —  Anglo-Saxon. 

34  Or.,  7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  86. 
1.  Dr.  Nbilion.  —  EngUih  Llteimnire.    Chaucer. 

88  Or.,  6  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  Sp.    ToUl  41. 
86-  AMt.  Frofeuor  OABDiHBB.  —  BDKllah  Literature,    Tbe  EngUah  Bible. 

6  Or.,  8  Se.,  7  Jn.,  e  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Di.     Total  36. 
t.  Profesior  KnTBiDac  —  Engliih  Literature.     Shahipere  (sixpla;!). 

39  Gr.,  30  Se.,  S3  Jn.,  44  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  137. 
11a  'h/.  AMt.  ProfeMor  F.  S.  Robimboh —  Englith  Literature.    Bacon. 

8  Gr.,  11  Se.,  9  Jn.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  86. 
llb'hf.  Dr.  Hbilson.  —  Engliab  Literature.     Milton. 

7  Gr.,  T  8e.,  31  Ju.,  41  So.,  8  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  S9. 
43a 'A/.  AMt.  Frofeaaor  Sghofisld  and  Dr.  Toppbb.  — The  Literary  Hiitoiy 
of  Boglaud  from  the  Norman  Conqnest  to  Chaucer. 

16  Gr.,  e  Se.,  10  Ju.,  15  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  49. 
4Si*ft/.  AMt.  FrofeMor  Schofibld  aod  Dr.  Tuppbb.  —  The  Literary  Hlatoiy 
of  England  from  Chaucer  lo  Elizabeth. 

10  Or.,  7  Se.,  10  Ju.,  15  So.,  I  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  44. 
Sib  'kf.  FrofeMor  Wbkdbll  and  Mr.  It rt hold b.  —  English  Literature.     From 
tbe  death  of  Spenaer  to  theCloaingof  [he  Theatres  (1699-1643). 

8  Gr.,  33  Se.,  24  Ju.,  34  So.,  S  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  87. 
16'V-  Profetaor  WBKDBLt.  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Wells. —  English  Literature.    From 
the  Closing  of  the  Theatres  to  the  death  of  Dryden  (1643-1700) . 

83  Or.,  30  Se.,  29  Ju..  40  So.,  5  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  131 
8a  'hf.  ProfsBsor  A.  S.  Hill  and  Mr.  Cobb.  —  English  Literatnre.    From  the 
pablication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Scott  (1798-1883). 

3  Gr.,  16  Se.,  18  Jo.,  34  So.,  I  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Toul  61. 
6b  'k/.  Astt.  Professor  Flbtchbb  and   Mr,  Retholdb.  —  English  Literature. 
From  the  death  of  Scott  to  the  death  of  Tennyson  (1832-1893). 

a  Gr..  34  Se.,  65  Ju.,  63  So.,  7  Fr.,  2  Sp.      Total  16*. 

41.  Dr.  Nbilbon,  and  Messrs.  J.  G.  Habt  and  Steahmb.— English  Literatnre. 

History  of  English  Literature  from  tiie  Anglo-Saion  Period  to  the  present 

time.  .     4Gr.,  16Se.,20  Ja.,  asSo.,  4Sp.     Total  73. 
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87*V-  ^'  MiTKiDiBE.  — Ei^UihLiterUnre.     The  SM»r7  of  King  Arthnr. 

8  Or.,  8  Se.,  10  Jn.,  4  So.,  7  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  4  8c.     Total  48. 

MA/.  Profetior  A.  S.  Hill  and  Dr.  MATHADiaa.— Engliih  Literatnre,     The 

Novel  from  Pamela  to  Daniel  Deronda.    7  Or.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  13. 

46ft/.  MeMTi.  CoPKLAHD   and  AaBHBBBBa.  —  BDgliih  Literature.     JAtee   and 

Characten  of  Men  of  Letters,  Engliah  and  American. 

G  Or.,  11  Se.,  38  Ju.,  S6  So.,  2  Fr„  S  Sc,  1  Dl.     Total  S4. 
IS.  ProfeBBor  Bbioos.  —  EngliBh  CompOBidoD. 

IB  Or.,  7  8e.,  SI  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  60. 
iVtnu»rt/y  for  Graduatt$ :  — 
IS  hj.  ProfeiBor  BaiaoB.  —  Hiatoi?  and  Principles  of  EagUab  Versiflcatjon. 

7  Or.,  S  Se.,  S  Jn.,  6  So.    Total  17. 
Bb'hf,  ProfcHor  Kittrbimb  aad  Ami.  Profewor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Anglo- 
Saxon.    Bfiowult.  210r.,  aSe.,  1  Ju.    Total  84. 

ti'kf.  AsBt.  Professor  p.  N.  Robihson.  —  Anglo-Saxon.    Cndmon.    CTnewulf. 

2  Qr.    Total  8. 
S7  <kf.  Professor  KiiTuiMB.— The  Bngliih  and  Scottish  Popnlar  Ballads. 

7  Or-    Total  T. 
44  ^/.  Piofeaaor  Kittredoe.  — Chaucer.    Stodj  of  special  topics. 

8  Or.     Total  8. 
40  'hj.  Dr.  Nbiuoh.  —  Scottish  Literatnre  from  Barbour  to  Lindeaaj. 

6  Or.     Total  S. 
14.  Aast.  Professor  Baker.  —  English  Literature.    The  Drama  from  the  Miracle 
Plays  to  the  Clo^ng  gf  the  Theatres. 

31  Or.,  7  Se.,  S  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  SI. 
lib  *A/.  Professor  A.  S.  Hiu.  and  Dr.  Matnadibb.  — English   Composition  uid 
Llteiatnre.     Studies  in  Modem  English  Prose. 

8  Or.,  B  Se.,  4  Jn.,  1  So.     Total  31, 

CocRSRS  or  Rbsrarch. 
SO.  The  iosUuctors  in  Engtisb  held  themselTes  ready  to  assist  and  advise  com- 
petent Graduate  Students  who  might  propose  plans  of  special  study  in  the 
language  or  literature  of  the  periods,  or  in  the  topics,  mentioned  below. 
Such  plana,  however,  must  in  each  case  have  met  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 
I.  Fbriodb. 

b.  Professor  KiTTREDaK.  —  Middle  English.  1  Or.     Total  1. 

II.  Topics. 

g.  Asst.  FrofeBBor  Bakes.  — The  English  Drama:  its  histoi?,  and  its 
relatjou  to  Continental  Drama.  S  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

GemuQlc  Lan{ua{ea  and  LlteratuTM. 
Obbmah. 
JVf ntartf y /or  Undergradaaiei :  — 

A.  Drs.  BiBBwiHTH  and  SKimtRR,  and  Heisrs.  Bobbcbb,  Stubtetaht,  Reed, 
Gbobbhank,  Webeb,  and  Danton.  —  Elementary  Course. 
1  Or.,  7  Se,,  13  Ju.,  37  So.,  28B  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  18  Sc,  1  Law,  1  Di.     Total  818. 
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D.  Dn.  BiEBwiKTH  and  KvLUin,  Mid  Ht.  GBOMaAint.  —  Elementtiy  Conrae. 
I  So.,  1  Sp.,  S4  Sc.     Total  S<. 
jB.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  BlemeoUr;  Coane  (conntiiigM  two  coonei). 

3  So.,  21  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  SS. 
0.  Dn.  Walk,  SKimiRK  aod  Kollicbb.  —  QermaD  Prose  and  Poetry. 

4  Ja.,  8  So.,  36  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  67. 

la.  Dr.  WAI.E,  and  Hewn.  Bobscbb,  Rbbd,  and  Wbbeh.  —  Gennaa  Proae  and 

Poetr7.  1  Gr.,  3  Jn.,  GO  So.,  2  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  Bl. 

1(.  Dr.  Skikxbb  and  Hr.  GKosBMAsn.  —  German  Pn»e.    Snbjecta  in  HiatOT?  and 

Biography.  6  Ju..  32  So.,  i  Ft.,  3  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  47. 

1*.  UeMTt.  Rbbd  and  Stdbtsvaht.  —  German  Proae,  narratire  and  deaciipdre. 

1  8e.,  6  Jn.,  10  So.,  S  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  28  Sc.     Total  48. 


Hhf.  Mr.  OBosaHAm.  — Practice   i 

9a.  Dr.  Skimkib.  —  Introdnction  to  German  Literatore  of  the  Bigliteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centnriei.  Leuing,  Ooetbe,  and  Schiller;  German  Ballada 
and  Lyric*.  4  Se.,  8  Jo.,  10  So.,  17  Fr.     Total  S9. 

U.  ProfeNor  H.  S.  Wbitb,  Mr.  Bobschb,  and  Dr.  Kcllher. —  Introduction  to 
German  Literatore  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centnriei.  Lening, 
Goethe,  and  Scliilier;  German  Balladi  and  L;rica. 

S  8e.,  18  Jn.,  SE  So.,  SO  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  88. 
B    Dr.  BiBBwiBTR.  —  Schiller  and   hli  Contemporaries.      Leuing-;    Schiller; 
Goethe.  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  6  So.,  7  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  17. 

4.  ProfeHor  tor  Jaobkabx.  —  Goethe  and  hia  l^me. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 
For  Vndergraduattt  and  Oraduaitt :  — 

Oiif.  Dr.  BiaawiRTH. —  German  Grammar  and   practice    in   writing  GermaD 

(advanced  conrce).  1  Se.,  1  Jn.     Total  2. 

3tkf.  FrofeaiOT  Fbawckb  and  an  aaiiatant.  — Hiatorj  of  German  Literature  in 

Ontline,  3  Se.,  S  Ju.,  18  So.,  I  Sp.     Total  26. 

6.  pTofeiM>r  Fbamckb  and  an  auiitant.  —  German  Literature  of  the  ClaMia 

Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se„  S  Jo.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  81. 

S6a  'kf.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howabd.  —  German  Literature  in  the  flnt  half  of  the  Nine- 

leentl)  Centnry.     Kleist;  Uhland;  Heine.       3  Gr.,  IJa.,  8  So.     ToUl  7. 

tti*kf.  Mr.  W.  O.  Howard. —  German  Literature  in  die  second  ba)f  of  Ibe 

Nineteenth  Centnty.     The  Development  of  the  Novel  and  the  Drama. 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  I  Jn.,  S  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  II. 
28.  Professor  H.  S.  Whitb.  —Goethe's  ItaUenische  Reise.     Readings  and  trans- 
lation, with  some  ezaounatian  of  the  original  letters  and  diaries  npon  whitk 
the  narrative  is  based,  and  with  illnstialions  of   the  course  of  aoedie*s 
travels  and  art  studies.  I  Qr.,  8  Se.,  S  Jn.,  4  So.,  I  Sp.     Total  II. 
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».  Profetior  H.  8.  White.— The  Life  and  Wridnga  of  Sidurd  Wagner; 
•electioiu  from  the  texts  of  Rlcburd  Wtgner's  mnrical  dnuDu,  iDclndiDg 
Der  Fliegende  HoUkuder,  Tknotuiutei',  Loheagtin,  TrtitMi  and  Isolde, 
Die  Meiiteninger,  Der  Ring  de«  Nlbetnngen,  Mid  Fariif*],  with  some  ataij 
of  the  legeudir;  backgroond,  and  with  illtutralioiii  and  elnddadoni  from 
Wagner's  other  writings.  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ja.,  10  8o.,  a  Sp.     Total  S6. 

8.  Dr.  Wau.  — Germtui  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centnriea. 
Hlbelangenlied ;  Kodmn;  Hartmann;  Wolfram;  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide.     TranilatiOD  into  modern  German. 

4Qt.,  8Se.,  ajn.    Total*. 
IVimarHy  for  Oraduatti ;  — 

Xia  ^hf.  Professor  FmAMCKB.  —  Oennan  Beligions  Scnlptore  from  the  Elerenth 
to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  its  relation  to  homlletic  and 
legendary  literature,  with  interpretations  in  the  Germanic  Hosenm. 

6Gr.,  S  Se.,  sa.    Total  11. 
{104A-  Mr.  W.  G,  HowAKD.  — G«rman   Literatare  in  the  8izte«nth  Centniy. 
HnmBDism  and  RefonnaUon.      Hntten,  Lather,   Hans  Sachs,  Fiichart. 
Fopnlar  Ijteratnre  in  prose  and  verse.     The  Drama. 

S  Or..  1  Jn.,  6  B.    Total  9. 
X  ISo  'V-  Professor  toh  jAoiiiAini.     Gothic.     Introdnction  to   die  study  of 
Germanic  Philolog;.     General  Introdnction  and  Phonology. 

16  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  18. 
{12&*h/.  Professor  ton  JAORHAXir.  —  Introdnction  to  the   itody  of  Germanic 
Philolc^y  (condnned).     Horpho1<^y,  Etymcdogy. 

6  Gr.,  1  8e.,  1  Jn.    Total  8. 
{14  *V-  "Dt-  Biebwibth.  —  Old  Saxon.     Introdnction  to  Oermaoic  Metrics. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

tlS'V-  Dr.  BiBBwisTH.  — OldHl^Oeramn.  8  Or.,  1  R.     TotBl4. 

Tfi2\f.  Prof  essor  TOH  Jaqbhaitm.  —  ffistoiy  of  the  German  Language.    Syntax. 

8t7le.  4  Or.    Total  4. 

Sbmimakt  ConsBiB  ni  GnmiAino  Lahodaou  aiid  LnnBATunxs. 
Primariiyfor  Oraduatti;  — 
tMc.  Professor  Fkarckk. — Topics  in  the  German  Romantic  HoTement. 

4  Or.,  2  R.     Total  6. 
ISM.  Dr.  Wali.  —  The  Storm  and  StreM  Period.  6  Or.     Total  6. 

SoAHnnrATUK  LinBATUBa. 

Primarilif  for  Gradualii .— 
S.  Asst.  Professor  ScBOFiBLD. —  Icelandic  (Old  Norse).     Selections  from  the 
Sagas  and  the  Elder  Edda.  B  Or.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

KomAsce  Langtiagea  and  LlteratnrM. 

Ftimarily  for  Undergraduaia :  — 

A.  Dr.  MoKLBT,  and  Messn.  Adakb,  Mobbisou,  Htbigk,  and  F.  W.  Snow. 
Elementary  Conrse. 

4  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Jn„  IS  So.,  68  f  r.,  23  Sp.,  36  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  ISS. 
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le.  Dr.    MoRLET   and   Mr.   Mtkick.  —  Reading,   translatioD,    prsmroar,   tai 
compoBition,  8  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  36  Sc,  1  Bd.     Total  S4. 

lb.  AiBt.  Prof CBBOr  Babbitt,  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Michell.  —  Frencb 
Prose,  historical  and  general.     TmnslalJon  from  French  into  English. 

2  Ju.,  26  So.,  39  Fr.,  8  Kp.,  9  Sc.     Total  84. 
la.  Associate  Professor  de  Sdhichrast  and  Mr.  Mosrisoh.  —  Reading,  trans- 
lation,  granimar,  and  compositioQ. 

6  Ju.,  21  So.,  25  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  69. 

2c,  .4bsI.   I'rofessor  Marcou,  Dtb.  M.  A.   Pottkb  and  Morlev,  and  MeBsra. 

Whittkm   and  F.  W.  Snow.  —  French  Prose  and  Poetry.     Comeille; 

Kat-'inv ;   Moliere ;   Beanniarchais ;   Lamartine;  Victor  Hugo;   Alfred  de 

Muptiot;  Balzac.     CompoBitioD. 

3  Se.,  18  Ju.,  51  So.,  90  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  176. 
2a.  Asst.  I'rofeasors  C.  H.  C  Wright  and  Bahritt,  MessrB.  Brdn  and  F.  W. 
Snow.  —  French  ProBC  and  Poetry.     Comeille;  Ifacine  ;  Molifire  ;  Victor 
Hugo;  George  Sand;  Alfred  de  MuBset;  Sainte-DeiiTe.     CompoBition. 

a  Se.,  8  Ju.,  .W  So.,  r2  Fr.     ToUl  ilT. 

3A/.  Messrs.  BmuN  and   Dumas.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  Frencb 

(elementary  course).    2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  27  So.,  6  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  46. 

ihf.  Mr-  Brum. — ^ Practice    in   speaking   and   writing  French   (intermediate 

course).  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  14  Ju.,  18  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  41. 

Skf.  Mr.  Briin.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  vriUng  French  (advanced  course), 

1  Or.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.     Total  IT. 

F^r  UitdergraducUea  and  Graduatei :  — 
6*.  PcofesHor  Grahdoemt.  — General  view  of  French  Literature. 

5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  18  So.,  2  Fr.     Total  88. 

6.   Associate   Professor  de   Sdhichrast  and   Mr.   Brux.  —  General  view  of 

French  Literature.        3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  9  Ju.,  26  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Toul  44, 

13.  Aflst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wriort. — The  rise  and  growth  of  Classicism  in 

French  Literature.  3  fir.,  1  Se.,  2  .lu.     Total  6. 

14.  Asst.    Professor   Marcou.  — -  French   Lyric   Poetry   from   Villoa   and   the 

Fifteenth  Century  to  tlie  present  time.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  I  Ju.     Total  o, 

18.  Associate  Profe-ieor  de  Sumiciihast  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Snow.  —  French  Life  in 

the  Seventeenth  and  Rifflilccnth  Centuries,  described  and  illuetrated  by 

the  literature  and  works  of  art. 

16  Se.,  31  Ju.,  sri  So.,  11  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  14  Sc.     Total  133. 
8a  'A/,  Associate  Professor  de  Suhichrast.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Pirat 

Half  of  the  Eightcentli  Century.  6  Gr.,  G  So.,  7  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  21. 

9b  'hf.  Asaociate  Professor  db  Sukichbaht.  — French  Literature  in  the  Second 

Half  of  llie  Eighloenih  Cfntury.       S  Gr.,  7  So.,  13  Ju.,  4  So.     Total  29. 
9,  Aest.  Profi'hfor  C.  11-  C.  Wriqht.  —  Frcni'h  Literature  in  the  Serenteenth 

Century.  2  Gr.,  2  Se,,  1  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  7. 

Primarily  for  (;rad,.al,> : - 

19  hf.  Assl.  I'rofesBor  Marcou.  —  lliatorical  French  Syntax.         B  Gr.     Total  6. 

12.  Professor  Siielhon.  — Old   French  Literature.     The  national  Kpic  Poetry 

(the  Chansons  tie  gestu).  S  Gr.     Total  6. 
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lyimarilyfor  Undtrgraduatta :  — 

1.  Aait.  ProfeuoT  Fokd,  insisted  by  Mr.  Capotosto.  —  Elementary  Coarse. 

a  Gr.,  T  Se.,  7  Ju.,  18  So.,  9  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  48, 
For  UndergTod-uatet  and  Graduate* :  — 

6.  Mr.  MiCHGLL. ^Modern  Italian  Literature.  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  So.     Total  4. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Ford. —  Italian  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 

Centuries.     Tarqnato  Tasso,  Ariosto,  MachiaTelli,  Benrennto  Cellini. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ja.,  2  So.     Total  10. 
10.  Professor  Grandobnt.  —  The  Works  of  Dante,  particularly  the  Vila  Nuova 
and  the  Divine  Comedy.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  I  Instr.     Total  9. 

Pnmarily  for  Oraduatea:  — 

8.  Professor  Gbakdgent  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Snow.  —  Italian  Literatnre  of 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  Selections  from  Boccaetio, 
Petrarca,  and  Dante.  Zarly  Italian.  Monaci's  Crestomazia  italiana  del 
primi  secoli.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  T, 

Sfanibh. 
Primarilil  for  UndcTgraduatet :  — 
1.  Drs.  M.  A.  Putter   and   Morlet,   and   Messrs.   Adams,   Mobbibon,    and 
Whitteh.  —  Elementary  Course. 

7  Se.,  26  Ju.,  39  So.,  26  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  108. 

For  Undtrgraduata  and  Oradiialet :  — ■ 

4  A/.  Asst.  Professore  Mabcod  and  Fobd.  —  A  general  view  of  Spanish  Litera- 
tnre. 13  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  18. 

S.  Aast,  Professor  Foro.  —  Spanish  Prose  artd  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    Composition.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  fi  Ju.,  11  So.     Total  20. 

Romance  Fhiloloot. 

Frimarily  for  Graduate!:  — 

3.  Professor  SiiELiHjw.  — Old  French.  Phonology  and  inflectJonB.  The  oldest 
texts.  La  Chanson  de  Roland;  Chretien  de  Troyes;  Aucansin  et  Nico- 
letle.  16  Gr.     Total  16. 

ComparatiTC  Literatnre. 
For  l/ndergradiiaiti  and  Qraduatti:  — 

2,  ProfeSHOF  SuKi.noH.  —  Mediaeval  Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and   Provence. 

3  Gr.     Total  3. 


\Bat.  Proti'saor  Fletcher  and  Dr.  E,  K.  Rand.  — The  History  of  Pastoral 

Literature.     The  Classical  Fwtural,  and  the  Latin  Pastoral  of  the  Middle 

Ages  and  the  Itenussanee.     The  Pastoral  in  Modern  European  Uterature. 

4  Gr.,  I  So.     ToUl  6. 
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8.  Dt.  H.  a.  Pottkr.  —  Epic  Poeby.  General  CharacteriMJct.  The  Heroic 
Bkttad,  the  National  Epic,  the  Literar;  Einc.  Typei  of  Ihe  Popnlar 
Eidc.  S  Or.    Total  5. 

16.  Aut.  FrofeMor  Babbitt.  —  RooMcan  and  his  Inflnence.         1  Gt.     Total  1. 

l\*Mariiy  for  Graduaita :  — 

11  ^hf.  Asit.  Profeuor  Fi.btchbr.  —  The  Literaiy  Beladoiu  of  En^and  aad  tbe 
Continent  in  the  Sixteenth  Centniy.  8  Or.     Total  8. 

Primariiyfor  Oraduaiei:—  ^'**^- 

I'hf.  AMt.  Profeftor  F.  N.  BoBmaoH.  —  Old  Iriah.  General  introdaclion  to 
Celtic  Philology.  1  Gr,     Total  I, 

8  V'  ^BBt.  ProfesMtrF.  N.  Robihsoii.  — Old  and  Middle  Welsh.  TheHebino- 
glon  and  other  eelectionB  from  the  Red  Book  of  Hergeit.  Lectorei  on 
Early  Welsh  Literature.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

SUtIc  L«n{iu{M. 
For  Undergraduatt*  and  Oraduatt* :  — 
la.  AMt.  Profeuor  WiBHBB.  —  RqmUui.  2  So.,  1  Fr.     Totals. 

It.  Ant.  Profesaor  Wibhbr.  —  Rnisian.    Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Centniy. 
Pnihkin,  Gogol,  TorgeneT,  Tolttoy.    Compoiition.    1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Totals. 
ta'hf.  Aeat.  FrofSBBor  Wibnbk.— Polish.  1  Or.,  3  Se.,  1  Fr.     Total 4. 


Hijtory  aod  Political  Science. 
Hibtobt. 

Primarity  for  Undtrgraduata  :  — 

)£.  Asit.  ProfeHor  Cooudob,  and  Hewrt.  KBWBti,  BiMaHAM,  Frtbk,  and 
Shipmah.  —  Modern  Baropean  HlBtoiy  (iutrodnctoi?  course). 

88  So.,  873  Ft.,  39  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  SM. 
For  Undtrgraduaftt  and  Graduattt :  — 

5.  Profeiior  J.  H.  Wbioht  and  Mr.  BBACKtrr.  —  History  of  Greece  to  Oe 

Roman  Conqnest.  S  Or.,  S  Se.,  I  Jn.,  S  So.     Total  16. 

4.  Profeisor  Haskikh.  — History  of  MediaevallnstitationB.       G  Or.     Total  6. 

6.  Profeuor  Ekkrton.  —  General  Cbnrch  History  to  the  End  of  the  SereO' 

taenth  Century.  8  Or.',  1  Se.,  S  Sp.,  6  Di.     Total  IS. 

6a  'k/.  Profeuor  Ehertoh  .  —  The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch . 

S  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Jn.,  i  So.,  4  Di.    Total  IT. 
Bb*kf.  Profeuor  Ehertoh.  —  The  Roman  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Bm[dre 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

4  Or.,  8  Se.,  8  Ja.,  16  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  3  Di.     Total  39. 

8.  Professor  Grosb.  —  History  of  France  to  the  Reign  of  Francis  I. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  S  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  9. 

9.  Profeuor  Gross.  —  ConstitntloDal   History   of   England  to  the   Sixteenth 

Ontoiy.        17  Or.,  10  Se.,  S4  Jn.,  IS  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  6e. 
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II.  Dr.  Heskihah.  —  Hirtory  of  England  daring  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Period*. 
8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  IS  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  3fi. 
I2a  'hf.   FrofeiBor  Mactane  and   Mr.   Burlsv.  —  Engliih    Higtoiy  from   the 
BeTolntioD  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

7  Gr.,  17  Se.,  18  Jn.,  17  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     ToUl  66. 
12b'\f.   Profeaior   Macvahe  and  Mr.    Bdrlbt.  —  English   Hlitory   lince  the 
Reform  of  Farliament. 

6  Or.,  31  Se.,  21  Ju.,  33  So.,  5  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  87. 

16a 'A/.  FrofeMor  Hactank,  and  Meisrs.  II,  II.  Morse  and  Wellington. — 

History  of  ConUneutal  Europe  from  the  FeMe  of  Utrecht  to  the  Fall  of 

Napoleon  I.     10  Gr.,  32  8e.,  46  Ju.,  87  So.,  10  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  198. 

IM'A/.  Professor   Macvahb,  and  Messrs.  H,  fl.  Morsb  and  Wellinotos. — 

History  o(  Continental  Europe  since  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

10  Gr.,  23  Se.,  33  Ju.,  80  So.,  11  Fr.,  i  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  187. 
87'A/.  Dr,   Mbrkimak.  —  History   of  Germany    from    the    beginning    of   the 
ReformUlon  to  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

S  Gr.,  II  Se.,  14  Ju.,  32  So.,  18  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  81. 
29  'hf.  Dr.  Mbrkiman.  —  Spanish  History  to  the  Death  of  Philip  II. 

10  Se.,  4  Ju.,  22  So..  7  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     ToUl  4S 
19.  Asst.  Profeggor  Coolidob. — The  Eastern  Question. 

2  Gt.,  2  Se.,  6  Jn.,  2  So.     Total  II. 
lOb'hf.  Professor  F.J.  T(jRHER(UniTer8ity  of  Wisconsin).  —  American  History. 
The  Development  of  the  Wett. 

10  Gr.,  31  Se.,  58  Ju.,  38  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  187. 

13.  Profetsor  A.  B.  Hart,  assisted  by  Mr.  Shbpard.  —  Constitatlonal  and  Politi- 

cal Hisloiy  of  the  United  States  (ITSS-ieSS). 

11  Qt.,  81  Se.,  76  Ju.,  66  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  191. 

14.  Profesfor  A.  B.  Hart.  —  History  of  American  Diplomacy.     TreatieB;  appli- 

cation of  International  I^aw ;  foreign  policy. 

U  Gr.,  7  Se.,  3  Jn.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  28. 
PrimarUy  for  Oradvatii:  — 
l%\.  Professor  Haskins.  —  Introdnction  to  the  Sources  of  Mediaeval  History-. 

3  Gr.     ToU!  3. 
tSi  'V-  Profetsor  E.  C.  Moobb.  --  The  Church  since  the  Reformation. 

2  Se.,  1  So.,  1  B.,  o  Di.     Total  ». 

83'*/.  Profesfor  F.  J.  Tubkbr  (University  of  Wisconsin).  — Selected  Topics 

in  the  tiistorigal  development  of  American  Institutions.     The  Period  of 

Monroe's  Presidency.  8  Gr.,  3  Jn.,  1  So.    ToUl  12. 

CocRBEa  OF  Research. 
20«.  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  and  Professor  F.  J.  Tubsbb  (University  of  Wigcon- 
Nn).  —  .American  History  and  Institutions.  14  Gr.     Total  It. 

20/  Dr.  MBRRiifAM.  —  English  Instilutions  in  Uie  Tudor  and  Stoart  Periods. 

I  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  S. 
SOj.  Aiit.  Professor  Cooliihje  and  Dr.  Mi 
1626). 
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J^vntmly  for  Vndtrgraduatet :  — 
1.   Profeiior  Lowell,   aaiiated   by   MeHra.   Obokob,   L.  K.  Clark,   G.  H. 
RoBEKTS,  knd   T.  H.   Rud.  —  ComtttntionBl  GoTemment  (elemenUr; 
coune).  I  Jd.,  Ul  So.,  200  Fr.,  25  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Totol  376. 

Ar  Undtrgraduata  and  Oradvatet .-  ^ 
4.  ProfeiBor  Mactavb  Mtd  Hr.  Joke«.  —  Elements  of  Inlcnimtioiial  Lav. 

9  Or.,  IS  8e.,  SO  Jn.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  ». 

C.  Profeiiur  Hassihs,  — Tbe  Bonuui  L«w :  ibi  Hlilor}',  Piiudplea,  tud  Inlla- 

ence  on  EnropeMi  iDBlirotione.    3Qr.,  11 8e,,  10  Ja.,  8So.,8  Sp.   TotalSS. 

16a  'A/-  ^'-  ^'  ^'  Haklin,  uid  Meure.  Bbamak  And  Blaikib. — Adminiitraldoii 

of  the  Goremment  of  the  Untted  StUef . 

e  Gr.,  88  8e.,  65  Jn.,  SI  So.,  1  Fr.,  i  Sp.,  U  Sc.    Total  S41. 

ISi'V'  Hr.  F.  J.  StiMiOH,  uidMr.B*RB. — Tendeodeiof  AroerictmLegialatian. 

6  Gr,  28  Se.,  SO  Jd.,  36  So.,  8  Fr.,  *  8p.,  8  So.,  1  Di.     Total  IS6. 

9hf.  ProfeMor  Gboh.  —  OriRin  and  DeTelopment  of  Mnnicipal  aoTemmeDt 

in  the  Middle  Agei.  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Jn.    Total «. 


Primarily  far  Undtrgraduattt :  — 
1.  Profaiior  Taobsio,  kul.  Profewor  Ahdbicw,  mm)  fire  aHinaatt.  —  Ontline* 
of  Economlci. 

lGr.,lSSe.,10SJn.,279  8o.,  rSFr.,  MSp.,  seSc.,  IDI.     TotalSM. 

Ar  l/ndtrgraduaiti  and  Oraduait* :  — 
9.  Frofeaaori  Tauibid  and  Cabvbb.  —  Economic  Theory. 

9  Gr.,  4  Se.,  7  Jn.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  93. 
8.  Profeiior  Cahtbb.  —  PriacipleB  of  Sociologf.     Theories  of  Social  Progress. 
8  Gr.,  19  Se.,  30  Jn.,  8  So.,  5  Sp.,  6  Di.,  1  Me.     Total  61. 
11.  Asst.  Profetsor  Gat.  —  The  Modern  Economic  Htstorj  of  Bnrope. 

10  Gr.,  2  Se.,  9  Ju.,  4  So.     Total  18. 
e.  Dr.  Spraodb.  —The  Economic  Historj'  of  the  United  States. 

14Gr.,  18  Se.,  18  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  68. 
9a 'A/.  FroteBSor  Riclbt.  — Problems  of  Labor. 

8  Gr.,  S8  Se.,  84  Jn.,  14  So.,  8  Sp.,  S  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  97. 
9i  'V-  Professor  RrpLsr.  —  Economic  of  Corporations.     • 

10  Dr.,  49  Se.,  74  Jn.,  24  So.,  S  Sp.,  9  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  170. 


!p.,  6  Sc.    Total  195. 
8a 'V-  ^B't'   Professor  Ahdrbw.  —  Money.      A  general  surrey  of  current^ 
legislation,  ezperience,  and  theory  in  recent  times. 

8  Gr.,  13  Se.,  39  Jn.,  24  So.,  4  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  91. 
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8h,'h/.   Dr.  SpRAon.  —  Banking  utd   the   Hittotj  of   the   leadiDg   Buikiqg 
S7>t«nii.  e  Gr.,  30  8e.,  80  Jn.,  S  So.,  !  Sp.,  1  Be.     Total  T7. 

I3ii*^.  Dr.  Sfbiocb.  —  International  Trade  and  International  FaymenCi. 

6  Or,  6  Se.,  T  Jn.,  3  So.,  t  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  8S. 

lib  'A/.  Asit.  Profeisor  Ahdbbw.  —  Ilistor]'  and  Theory  of  Commercial  Crlie*. 

6  Or.,  16  Se.,  10  Jn.,  6  So.,  2  Bp.,  E  Sc.    ToUl  S9. 

Ta'hf.  AM.  ProfeMOT  Bullock.  — A  Oencral  Introdnctioti  to  Public  Finance 

ezcliui*e  of  TazaUoo.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  I  Jn.,  1  Sc,  1  Dl.     Total  7. 

7b  *hf.  ProfeMOT  Tadisio.  —  The  TfaeoTj  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  ipedal 

reference  to  local  taxation,  In  the  United  States. 

8  Or.,  8  Be.,  2  Ju.,  I  So.,  3  Sp..  1  8c.     Total  IS. 
16  *hf.   Am!.  ProfeMOT  Buumcil.  —  The  Finandil  HistoT^  of  the  United  Slates. 
11  Se.,  12  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Bp.,  1  Sc.     Total  27. 
1&*K/.  Mr.  W.  M.  CoLi.— The  Principle*  of  Accoonting. 

2  Or.,  88  Se.,  12  Ja.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  61. 

31.  Aart.  FrofciBOT.WyHiH.  —  Principle!  of  Lav  goTemlng  Indnatrial  BelatioDi. 

11  Or.,  89  Se.,  80  Jn.,  8  So.,  8  Sp.,  6  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  148. 

38  *V-  PTofenor  Cartbk.  — The  Economict  of  Agricnitnre,  with  apecial  refei^ 

ence  to  American  conditloni. 

G  Gr.,  83  Se.,  38  Jn.,  IT  So.,  3  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  6  Sc,  I  Me.     Total  99. 
124  'A/.  Amt.  Profe«*OT  Gat.  — Gener^  Ontlinei  of  Agrarian  History. 

8Be.,  rjn.     Total  4. 
Primarily  for  Oraduaitt:  — 

}16.  Asit.  FrofetsoT  Bvllook.  —  The  Hiator;  and  Literature  of  Emnooiict  to 
the  opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceotoiy.  6  Gr.    Total  0. 

tIS  'A/.  ProfeiBor  Cabtkb.  —  Methods  of  Economic  InTCBtigation. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se..  S  R.     Total  11. 

t23.  Aut.  ProfesiOT  Oat.  —  OudlneB  of  the  Development  of  Economic  Thonght 

in  Genniiny  and  France  in  the  Nineteenth  Centnry.  1  Or.     Total  1. 

CooRSBS  OP  Research. 
206.  Asst.  Professor  Gat.  —  Selected  Toj^cs  in  English  Economic  History. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 
SOe'A/.  Profeisor  Taussio.  —  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo. 

6Gr.,  ISe.,  I  Law.     Total  8. 

20«.  Dr.  Spbaodb.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  Economic  History  of  the  United 

States.  T  Or.     Total  7. 

20;.  Aast.  Professor  Bollock.  —  Studies  in  American  Finance.     IGr.     Total  1. 

20i.  Spedal  Subjects  of  Research  for  adTanced  students  in  Bconomlci. 

1  Or.     Total  1. 
Histoiy  of  Keliglons. 
I^rr  Undtrgraduaia  and  Qraduatti :  — 
1  'A/.  Professor  Q.  F.  Moone.  —  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  Religion.     The 
phenomena  of  the  lover  religions;    genvsis  and  evolution  of  religion; 
natnre  of  the  religions  sentiment ;  origin  of  religioni  conceptions ;  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

2  Or.,  6  Se.,  1  Ja.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  DIt.    Total  28. 
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3.  ProfeMorG.  F.  Moose.  — Hiatory  of  BellgioiM  in  OatUue.  The  Religloiii 
of  Chin»  and  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Aaiyria,  and  the  Western 
SemiteB  (including  Jndajsm  and  Mohatnmedaniam) .  The  Religion!  of 
India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Gennans,  and  Celts;  Christianity. 

2  Gr.,  17  Se.,  30  Jn.,  29  So.,  7  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  4  Be.,  9  Di.     Total  103. 

JYimarily  for  Oraduaits  :  — 
3*A/.  Profeisor  Kittredc 
and  Celtic  Religions. 

PUloaophy. 
Primariis  fi""  Undergraduattt :  — 
la.   Professors   Rorci  and   MDhstbrbebo.  —  General  iDtrodoction  lo  Phil- 
osophy.    Logic.     Psychology. 

3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  83  Ju.,  86  So.,  SS  Fr.,  II  Sp.,  U  Sc,  8  Di.     Total  2S8. 
\h.  Professor  Palmer  and  Asst.  Professor  SAirrATiHA.  —  Oatlines  of  the  Hi*- 
tory  of  FhUusophy,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

3  Gr',  *  Se.,  83  Jo.,  34  So.,  16  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  101. 

For  Undergraduattt  and  Oraduaitt .-  — 
9  'fc/.  Dr.  Pbrht.  —  Advanced  Psychology. 


TGr.,  3Se.,4  Jn.,  3S 


14a  *A/-  ^''  '^RitKES.  —  ComparatiTe  P«ychology.    The  Mental  Life  of  Animals. 

6  Or.,  14  Se.,  12  Ju.,  16  So.,  5  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Di.,  1  Me.     Tolal  68. 

4.  ProfetsoT  Palmbb.  —  Ethics.     The  Theory  of  Morals,  cooddered  conttnic- 

tlvely.  10  Qr.,  14  Se.,  13  Jn.,  4  So.,  S  Sp.,  10  Di.     Total  S4. 

6.  Professor  Pkabodt,  ussiRied  by  Dr.  D.  0.  Roobbs.  —  Tho  Ethics  of  the 

Social  QneatiDDS.    The  problems  of  Poor-Relief,  the  Fsinily,  Temperance, 

and  Tarions  phases  of  the  Labor  Qnestion,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory. 

3  Or.,  48  Se.,  S4  Jo.,  14  So.,  6  Sp.,  5  Sc.,  4  Di.     Total  114. 

10a  'V'   ^>*t-   Professor   Sahtataha.  —  Philosophy    of    Hinory.      Ideals   of 

Society,  Science,  and  Religion. 

4  Gr.,  21  Se.,  8  Jn.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  4S. 
10 'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Saktataba.  — Aesthetics.    The  Philosophy  of  Art,  with 
a  surrey  of  Aesthetic  Theories. 

3  Gr.,  U  Se.,  11  Jn.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  t>  Sc,  1  Me.     Total  64. 
9.  Asst.  Professor  Sahtataha.  —  Metaphyaica.     The  FondaneDtal  Probtenu 
of  Theoretical  Philosophy.    Realism  and  Idealism  [  Freedom,  Teleology, 
and  Theism.  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  I  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  11. 

16.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Theory  of  Knowledge.  The  ProceMe*  of  Conception, 
Jadgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  Relations  of  Thought  and  Reali^.  The 
ElemenU  of  Symbolic  Logic.  11  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  1  Di.     Total  13. 

3.  Dr.  Miller.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Katnre,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's 
place  in  Mature.  The  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Science ;  the  rela- 
tion of  Mind  and  Body ;  Erolu^on.  3  Or.,  3  Se.,  6  Jn.     Total  9. 
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lla'kf.  Dr.  Pebbt — Deicartei,  Spinoia,  and  Leibnitz. 


8.  Dr.  P«aBT.~ The  Kantian  Philosophy.  *  Or.,  1  Se.     Tot*l  5. 

16.  Dr.  SliLLER.  —  BthicftI  Ideals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.      Mill,  Carlyle, 

Emeraon,  Browniag,  u»d  Arnold.     lGr.,2  Ja.,2So.,  2Sp.,  1  Di.    Tot«]8. 

17.  ProfeMorB.  C.  MooRB.  —  Hiatory  of  Chiletiu  Thought  since  Ksnt. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  13  Dir.     Total  19. 

18.  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.  — The  PhiloBophlcal  Syatems  of  India,   vith   speci&l 

reference  to  Vedanta,  Sankhya,  and  Yoga.  2  Se.,  1  Di.     Total  8. 

Semihabt  Codbsbs. 
jyinwrUyfor  QraduaiCM :  — 

XZOa.   Profeaaor  Mukstbrbbbo,  and  Drs.  Hoia  and  Yebkba. — FtychologicBl 

Laboratory.     Experimental  inTestigations.  11  Gr.,  2  R.    Touil  18. 

aoi.  Professor  MGhstbbbbbo.  —  Psychological  Seminary.     Standpoints  and 

ControTersies  of  Modern  PsychologisU.  19  Gr.,  1  Di.     Total  20. 

tSOc.  Professor  Janes.  —  Metaphysical  Semintfry.    A  plnralistic  description  of 

the  World.  13  Gr.,  1  Se.,  !  Di.,  4  B.     Total  10. 

taod.  Professor  Palhbb.  —  Ethical  Seminary.    SystematizaUon  of  Ethics. 

9  Gr.    Total  9. 


{20;.  Dr.  MiLLBB.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.    Idealistic 

Syatems,  vilh  special  attention  to  that  of  Lotie.  1  Gr.     Total  I. 

20ft.  Opportnoities  were  offered  for  special  research  in  any  portion  of  philosophy, 

inelnding  education  and  the  ethics  of  the  social  qaestioas,  under  the  snper- 

Tinon  of  the  ^propriate  professors  of  the  Division  of  Philosophy. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     ToUU. 
Education. 
For  Undtrgraduatt*  and  6raduait$ .-  — 
1.  Mr.  A.  O.  KoBTOH.  —  The  History  of  Edncational  Theories  and  Practices. 
10  Gr.,  4  Se.,  13  Ju.,  9  So,,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.,  1  Me.     Total  4B. 
aa'A/.  Professor  Hahdb.  —  lutrodoctian  to  the  Study  of  Education.    Discnsdon 
of  Edncational  Principles. 

16  Gr.,  IT  Se.,  7  Jn.,  7  So.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc  ,  1  Me.     Total  54. 

ib'kf.  Professor  Hahub.  — The  DcTeiopment  of  Schools  and  School  Systems  in 

America,  more  particularly  in  Massachusetts.     Contemporary  Tendencies 

and  Problems.  8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  10. 

5  'hf.  Mr.  A.  0.  NoBTon.  — The  Education  of  the  Individual.     Historical  and 

criljcal  stud;  of  modem  views.     3  Gr.,  2  Se,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  10. 
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Ftimarity  for  Oraduatf:  — 

J8,    ProfeiBor    Hanoi,   uiuled   by  Mr.   A.   0.  Nobtoh.  - 

Management  of  Public  Scbools  and  Academiet.     Buperruion,  Cocnes  of 

Study,  and  Initrnction. 

19  Gr.,  12  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.,  I  Sp.,  S  Sc.,  1  Di.,  1  He.,  8  R.     Total  48. 
tlOc'A/.  Ut.  W.  B.  Show. —The  Hethodi  aad  Equipment  of  a  teacher  of 

French  in  secondarj  *choolR.  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  S  B.    Total  6. 

SiMorAXT  Coimaa. 
tSOa.  ProfeMor  Haitub.  —  Seminary.     Contemporary  Probleni*  in  Edncatian. 
10  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  IH.     Total  13. 
Tlie  Pioe  Aita. 
PnatarUfi  for  UndergraAtiotet :  — 
1.  Profeitor  Chablbb  H.  HooBa,  aanited  by  Mr.  Mowsn.  -^  Principlei  of 
Delineation,  Color,  and  ChiaroscDrOi  witfa  aome  conrideration  of  histoile 
fornu  of  Art,  and  the  conditioDB  which  have  inflnenced  tliem. 

3  Gt.,  t  Se.,  5  Jn.,  14  So.,  18  Fr.,  13  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  ST. 
S.  Professor  Ch&blbs  H.  Moobb. — Principlei  of  Deiign  in  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Punting,  a*  exemplified  in  the  Aria  of  patt  agei. 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  4  Sc.    Total  11. 
For  Uhdergradtiatti  and  OradutUa ;  — 

4.  Profeiior  Cbablbs  H.  Hoobb  and  an  aatittant.  —  The  Fine  Art*  of  the 
Middle  Agea  and  the  RenniMance. 

4  Or.,  28  Se.,  80  Jn.,  97  So.,  32  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  31  Sc.    Total  260. 

I^'imarily  for  Qraduattt :  — 

tSOi.  ProfeiBor  Chaklbs  H.  Moosb.  — 

t20({.  Dr.  Chasb.  —  Clatdcal  Archaeology  (advanced  coarse).    The  MMoij  of 
Greek  rate  painting.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  R.    Total  4. 

Architectnre. 
Tk*  couriti  in   Architceliirr  art  vUendtd  primarily  for  rtudtnti  in  the 
Laimrenee  Scitnlific  School,  and  only  Courttt  la,  lb,  and  Ic  may  bt  comUtd 
towardM  Ikt  degree  of  A.B. 
la.  ProfesBor  H.  L,  Wabbeh,  ataiated  by  MeMrf.  Swam  and  Mowu..  — Techni- 
cal  and  HiBturical   DeTelopment  of  the   Ancient   Styles,   with  egpeclal 
reference  to  Classic  Architecture. 

2  Gr.,  S  Se.,  6  Jn.,  6  Sc,  3  Fr.,  24  Sc,  3  Bn.     Total  44. 
1«.  Profettor  H.  L.  Wabbek,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Swan  and  Howu„  — 
Technical  and  Historical  DeTelopment  of  Benaiaaance  and  Modem  Archi- 
tecture. 3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  IS  Sc.    Total  27. 
ta.  Professor  H.  L.  Warken,  and  Measrs.  Swan  and   Mowu..  —  Elementary 
Architectural  Drawing.     The  Orders. 

2  Or.,  3  Se.,  S  Ju.,  G  So.,  1  Fr.,  20  Sc.,  1  Bu.     Total  36. 

2b.  Mr.   HowLL.  —  Descriptive   Geometry.      Stereotomy;    Shades,    Shadova, 

and  Fenpectire.  13  Sc.     Total  IS. 
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Sa.  Hr,  J.  LiNi>ON  Smith,  MdBled  by  Mr.  Swak.  —  Freehand  Drawing. 

4  Gr.,  1  So.,  20  Sc,  1  Bu.     ToUl  26. 
Sb.  Mr.  J.  liivDOV  Shits,  assuted  b;  Mr.  Swak.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (eecond 

conne).  1  Or.,  10  Sc.     Total  11. 

8c.  Mr.  J.  LiKDOH  Shith,  aasisted  by  Hr.  Swan.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (third 

coune) .  S  Gr,,  6  Sc.     Total  8. 

4a.  Profeisor  H.  L.  Warbem,  and  Heura.  Nbwtoh  and  Mowli..  —  Elementary 

Architectural  Design.  8  Gr.,  14  Sc.,  1  Bu.     Total  18. 

ib.  Profeuor  H.  L.  Wabrbv,  and  Meaira.  NswTOHand  Mowli.. — Architectural 

Deiign  (tecood  courae}.  2  Gr.,  4  Sc.    Total  6. 

4#.  FrofcMor  H.  L.  Warbbh,  and  Meiart.  Nbwtoh  and  Mowll.  —  Architecmral 

Deiign  (third  conne).  6  Sc.    Total  6. 

S*h/,  Meurt- Nbwtoh  Bttd  Swan.  —  Building  ConitmctioD ;  Carpentry. 

8Sc.    Total  8. 
9  k/.  Mr.  Garbhr.  —  Modelling.  1  Or.,  9  Sc.    Total  10. 

7a.  Dr.Eosa.— Theory  of  Design.  Furo  Deilgn  (Balance,  Rhythm,  Harmony) 

and  Design  in  RepreseiitaUoD. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Ft.,  6  Sc.     Total  32. 
^•imarily  for  Oraduaiti  .■  — 
8^.  Mr.  J.  LiHDOH  Shith.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (advanced  course). 

1  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  8. 
id.   Profeuor   H.   I..   Warrrn    and    Mr.   Krwton.  —  Architectural   Design 

(adTanced  courae).  1  Gr.     Total  I. 

CODBHBS   OF   RRBBARCB. 

90a.  Professor  H.  L.  Warreh.  —  Competent  Graduate  Stndent*  who  satiafled 
the  iustraclor  of  their  fitness  to  par»ne  advanced  work  were  directed  in 
the  ttndy  of  special  periods  in  the  history  of  architectnre. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

30(.  Dr.  Roii.  —  Advanced  Practice  in  Pure  Design  and  in  Repreaentadon. 

2  Se.,  4  Sc.     Total  6. 
Optional  Coorbk. 

Mr.  H.  D.  MuRPHT.  —  A  Course  in  Drawing  from  the  Life. 
Landscape  Architecture. 

Far  Undergraduaitt  arid  Graduaits:  — 

1.  Profeaior  Olhstsd,  and  Messrs.  SiiUDTLeFF  and  Prat,  with  five  lectures  by 

Professors  Goodalr  and  Sualbb. —  Principles  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
I  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  5  So.,  19  Sc,  I  Bu.     Total  84. 

2.  Professor  Olmstbd,  and  Messrs.  Shdrtleff  and  Pray.  —  Practice  in  Design 

(Srst  coarse).  1  Qr.,  S  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  6. 

8.  Professor  Olhstbd,  and  Messrs.  Shcrtlbpf  and  Prat. —  Practice  in  Design 
(second  course).  1  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Totals. 

Primariiy  for  Qraduaiet :  — 

90.  Graduate  Students  and  othen  suitably  prepared  were  allowed  to  purauc  special 
advanced  work  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Olmsted. 

1  Or.    Total  1. 
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Foreatry. 
\'hf.  Mr.  Fisher— Silvicukurp.     The  characleriatiti  of  forests;   the  fOKM 
regions  of  the  United  Sutpe;  special  eongidenitiaa  of  trees  iinportACt  in 
forestry:  tiic  treatnient  of  forests;  nietdods  of  reprodueing  forests;  tree 
planting.  3  Gr.,  i  Si>.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  10  Sc,  2  Bu.     ToUL  23. 

2*A/.  Mr.  FiSHBR.  —  Forest  Mensureitients.  Metliods  of  compnting  the  con- 
tents of  felled  and  standing  IrecE  and  of  n-hole  sUuids;  the  estimation 
of  timber;  the  nee  and  conscnietion  of  Araeriean  log  scales;  determination 
of  diameter,  height,  and  volume  increment. 

1  Gr.,  Z  Se.,  I  Ju.,  2  So..  I  Sp..  9  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  IS. 
8  'A/.  Mr.  Jaok.  —  Dendrology,  or  Forest  Botany. 

1  Gr.,  1  So.,  11  Sc.     Total  13. 

For  Undtrgradwalei  and  G>'adiiatti:  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  SrALiiiNQ.  —  Harmony. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  19  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  38. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Spai.dinu.  —  Cuunter|>oint. 

3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  13  So.,  2  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  26. 

2a  kf.  .\bbI.  Professor  .Spai.dino.  —  Vocul  Counterpoint,  with  analysis  of  choral 

works  of  the  great  composers.  2  Se.,  i  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  9. 

3.  Professor  Paine.— History  of  Music. 

2  Or.,  19  Se..  10  Ju..  41  So.,  «  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  .\bsI.     Total  121. 

i  kf,  .tstil.  Pn)f(»sor  SpALinNu.  —  Musical  Form,  with  analysis  of  the  works 

of  llip  grv'at  composers  2  Sc,  *  Ju.,  9  So.,  I  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  19, 

Pi-imarily  for  Orailiinlri  :  — 
16.  Mr.  CoNVEKSK,  —  Cunoti  and  Fugue.     Free  Thematic  Music. 

2  Se..  I  Ju.,  I  Sp.     Total*. 
Iti.   I'rofi'SSDr  I'AiNi;.  —  Ailvanctil  Fugue  and  Free  Composition. 

1  Se.,  ISo.,  ]  Sp.      Totals. 
:7.  Professor  I'aink  and  .\sst.  Professor  Spamhso.  -Instrumentation. 

3  Se,,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp..  2  II.     Total  8. 

Mathematica. 

Primari/!//^.-  i:>.d<rrynul„aU>:~ 

F.  Dr.  Bi>rTON,  and  Messrs.  Wthttemohk  and  Fkokhmi-u.  — Trigonometry  and 
Plane  Analytic  (iuomelry. 

1  Si'.,  II  Ju.,  21  So.,  .^ifi  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  91. 
A  'hf.   Mr.  K.INMI.V.  — LoKarithmn.      I'Une  nnd  Splieric.il  Tritionometry. 

2  Ho.,  7  Fr.,  1  Bu.     Total  10. 
JI'Af.   Mr.  Hasmim.—  E'l:iiie  Amilylic;  Geometry  (elementary  e.iurse). 

2  Se.,  I  Ju-  2  So..  7  Fr.      Total  12. 

C.   Asst.    Pri>f.-,.^«ir  B.-.,uki<.^  Phuie   iiml    S.ilid   Anulytie  (ieometry    fextended 

course).  1  S,,..  iK  Vr..  I  Sc.     Total  20. 
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D'hf.  Mr.  Whittemore.  —  Algebra. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  9  Ju.,  IT  So.,  26  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  68. 
E  'kf.  Dre.  Bouton  and  Huntinhton,  and  Mr.  Whittemore.  —  Solid  Geometiy. 
I  Gr.,  10  Se.,  5  Ju..  19  So.,  29  Fr.,  34  Sc,  1  Me.     Total  89. 
O'hf.  Dr.  Bouton. .— Descriptive  Geometry. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju,,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sc.     Total  12. 

2.  Professor  Osoood.  — Differential  and  Intetn'al  Calculus  (Qrst  courae) . 

3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  18  So.,  *  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  36. 
4.  Professor  Oscooo.  —  The  Elements  of  Meclianica. 

1  Gr.,  5  Sc,  3  Ju.,  4  So.     Total  13. 
For  Undtrffraduales  and  Graduates  :  — 

3.  ProtesBorBTEKLT.  —  Iti  trod  notion  to  Modern  Geometry  and  Modern  Algebra. 

G  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  12. 
6.  FrofesMT  Btehlt.  —  Difforential  and   Integral  Calculus  (second  course). 

10  Gr.,  u  So.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  28, 
13  'hf.  Asst.  FrofCBsoT  BOchbb.  — Infinite  Series  and  Products. 

3Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  4. 

14a.  Asfll.    Professor   BiIcuer.  —  .Vlgebra.      The   Properties   of   Polynomiats ; 

Invarianla.  8  Gr.     Total  6. 

34  'ft/-  l>r-  BouTO-s.— The  Tlieury  of  Numbers.       1  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  So.     Total  3, 

18  *V-  "'■  BouTos.  —  The  F.leraentsry  Theory  of  Differential  Equations. 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.     Total  11. 
6.  Professor  J.   M.   Peirce.  — Th,-  Calculus  of  Quaternions   (first  course). 
Elementary  principles  and  applications. 

10  Gr.,  3  Sc,  2  Jn.,  1  Sc.     Total  16. 
8  'hf.  Professor  Bvert.t.  —  Dynamics  uf  a  Rigid  Body. 

2  Gr..  2  Se.,  2  Ju.      Total  6. 
82.   Mr.  Whittemohe.  — Celestial  Meehanics.  3  Gr.,  I  Ju.     Total  4. 

Primariltf  for  Grndiiatti :  ~ 
tl3.  Professor  O.fiio.m.— Tlie  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  course). 

5  Gr.,  1  Ju,,  2  K.     Total  8. 
Xlb'hf.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Hipolar,  Triangular,  and  Tetnilicdral  CoiJi^ 
dinates  of  Points,  Lines,  and  Planes.  2  Qr.     Total  3. 

ile'hf.  Professor  J.  M.  I'eirce.  —  The  Application  of  Tetraliedml  Coordinates 
to  Quadric  Surfaces.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

t21a'A/.  I^rofessorJ.M.l'EiRCE.  —  TheAlgeliraof  Logic    2flr.,lJu.    Totals. 
1216  'hf.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce-  —The  Cslcuhis  of  Finite  Dlffertiiees. 

2  Gr.     Tolul  2. 
110.  Professors  Bvkri.v  and  B.  U.  Peihck.  — Trigonoou.tric  Scrii's.     Introduc- 
tion to  Spherical  HarmonicH.      The  Pot<'ntiiil  Fonelioo. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  6. 
tl9  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  BornER.  —  Linear  DJHcrcmial  Equntions. 

4  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Totals. 

t36  'hf.  Dr.  BoiiTov.  —  Geometrical  Trarsformalions,  with  special  reference  to 

the  work  of  Sophua  Lie  >;  Gr.     Total  6. 
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CouKasa  or  Rbadiho  avo  BssBtRCH. 
20a  *A/.  ProfeiBor  J.  M.  Fkirce.  —  Selected  PortiooB  of  Schroder'i  Alg«bT»af 
Logic.  I  Jn.     Total  I. 

XiOg.  Dr,  BoDTOH.  — Selected  Topics  Id  the  Theoi?  of  CuDttnnoua  Oroapa. 

1  R.     Total  1. 
JSOh.  Mr.  WHirraMOBa.  —  Selected  Topics  In  Differential  Geometry. 

1  Gr.     Total  I. 
Aitronomy. 
Primarily  for  Undtrgradvaia :  — 
1  'A/.  Profeuor  Wiixsaii  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Colb.  —  Deacriptive  Aatronomj. 

1  Or.,  19  Se.,  17  Jo.,  6  So.,  6  Ft.,  *  Sp.,  17  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  70. 

3*Jk/.  Mr.  J.  F.  Colb.  —  Practical  AatroDomy.     Application  of  Aitronomy  to 

Narigation  and  EzploratioD.      1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  16. 

Jbr  UndtrgTctduata  a/ud  Qradvate* :  — 
8.  ProfeBBorWiLLBON— Practical  Astronomj.  2  Se.     Total!. 

Primarily  for  Qraduata:  — 

E.  Profeaaor  WiLLAoH. — Practical  A etronomy.  luBtnimenta  of  the  fixed  obaeTTa- 
toiy.     Meridian  Circle  1  equatorial  inatrument;  abtolnte  detenninatioiia. 
1  Jo.     Total  1. 
BnxinMTing. 
T\e  conr$c$  in  Engineering   aire  iKttndei,  primarily  for  Miudtnii  in  tht 
Laiwrtn«t  SeUntijU  ScKool,  but  many  of  them  may  be  eo  lotted  totoardt  <h«  degree 
of  A.B.     The  Calaiogue  thoici  what  couriee  may  be  lo  counted, 
la  *hf.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Love,  Mr.  Prizkll,  and  Dr.  HcrKTiHOTON.  —  Algebra. 
S  Ju.,  8  So.,  6  Ft.,  91  Sc.    ToUl  113. 
W^'kf  Aaat.    Profenor    Lots,    Mr.   Frizeli.,    and    Dr.    HoHTiHaTON. — 
Trigonometry.         S  Gr.,  9  Jr.,  U  So.,  IS  Fr.,  94  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  148. 
Id'hf.  Aaat.  Profetsor  Love,  Mr.  Frizell,  and  Dr.  Huntinotoh. — Analytic 
Geometry.     3  Or.,  3  Se.,  8  Jr.,  14  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  109  Sc.     Total  139. 
le.  Aaat.  Profeasor  Lovb,  Mr.  Frizbli.,  and  Dr.  HnxriNaTOH.  —  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus.     8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  17  Jn.,  12  So.,  I  Sp.,  63  Sc.     Total  99. 
8a.    Measra.  Kbumedy,  A.  E.  Nortom,  Howkb,  and  Cpdeoraff.  —  Mecbsnlcal 
Drawing.  8  Se..  12  Ja.,  IT  So.,  21  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  97  Sc.     Total  IfiS. 

Sb'hf.  Mr.  MoTBR.  —  Deacriptive  Geometry. 

10  Jr.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  48  So.     Totri  62. 

id  'A/'  Meaara.  Kemredt  and  A.  E.  Norton —  Mechaniam.     Stndy  of  Gearing 

and  Mechanical  Movemcnta.     I  Gr.,  3  Se.,  12  Jn.,  7  So.,  61  Sc.    Total  84. 

4a.  Aaat.  Frofeaaor  Huoueb  and  aaaiatanta.  — 

2Gr.,  1  Se.,  23  Jn.,  29  So. 

4e.  Aaat.    Profeaaor    Uuohes    and    aaaiatanta.  -~  Geodetic   Surveying.      (See 

page  86.)  2  Se.,  16  Jn.,  20  So.,  5  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  38  Sc.     Total  81. 

4d.  Asat.   Profeaaor    Hughes    and    aaaiatanta.  —  Railroad   Snrreying.      (See 

page  86.)         2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  15  Jn.,  20  So.,  S  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  46  Sc.     Total  91. 
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10a.  Aast.  ProfeMor  Bcbki  uid  Mr.  Hakkh am.— Chipping,  Filing,  ami  FltHng. 

(Se«  page  86.)  !  Or.,  1  Jn.,  3  So.,  17  3c.     Total  S3. 

lOfr.  AMt.Fiofe8«orBoBEaMtdMr.HisKH&M.— Blackamithing.   (SeepageSe.) 

8  Ot.,  1  Jn.,  a  So.,  17  3c.     Tolsl  S8. 

lOe.  Ami.  ProfeHor  Bdkiu  and  Mr.  Makkhim.  — Pattern-m&klDg  and  Fonndiy 

Practice.     (See  page  86.)  a  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  18  8e.    Total  31. 

10«.  Aict.  ProfeHOT   Bdbkb   and   Hr.   Habebah.  —  Machine   Shop   Practice. 

(See  page  86.)  2  Gr.,  IJn.,  19  Sc.     Total  23. 

Ar  Undergradtiatei  and  Graduatei ;  — 
it  *kf.  Hr.  HcClihtoob.  —  Canatrnction  and  Hiintenance  of  Common  Boada. 

I  Gr.,  t  So.,  34  Sc,  1  B«.     Total  27. 
i/'hf.   AMt.   Frofegsor   Hooaaa.  —  Railroad    Engineering   (second   conrie). 
Problemi  in  railroad  conttrocUoQ  and  maiatenance. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  !  Jn.,  17  8c.     Total  Bl. 
6b  'V*-  Awt.  Profetsor   Jobhbon   and   Hr.    Motbb.  —  Blementai7  Staiici. 
Graphic  and  Algebraic  Methodi. 

3  Gr.,  e  Se.,  19  Jn.,  IS  So.,  1  Fr.,  90  Sc.     Total  180. 
M*kf.  Asat.  ProfeHor  JonnaoH  and  Mr.  Motbr.  —  EeaisUnce   of  Materlali 
(introdnctory  courie).     Elementary  Strnctoral  Design. 

3  Gr.,  6  Sc,  14  Jn.,  10  So.,  71  Sc.     Total  102. 
5a.  ProfesBor  KoLua  and  Mr.  Roaa.  —  Applied  Mechanic*. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Jo.,  63  Sc.     Total  73. 
Sc>4/.  ProfesBor  Hoijjs.  —  Reaiatance  of  Materials  (accond  courae). 

1  Gr.,  29  Sc.     Total  80. 
Ba^hf.  AiBt.  Profeaaor  Hnoana.  —  KjdnLnlicB  and  Hydraulic  Motors. 

4  Gr.,,1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  49  Sc.     Total  56. 
6e  'hf,  Aast.  Profeaaor  HuoKBS. — Water  Snpply  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

3  Gr.,  19  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  SS. 
td*hf.  Ajst.  Profeaaor  HuoHKa.  —  Canala,  Rivera,  a 


8a'K/,  Profeaaor  WoLrr  and  Aaat.  Profeaaor  JouHaon.  —  Bnilding  Stonea, 
Maaonry  and  Fonndationa.  3  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  36  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  30. 

11a  'kf.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  MAnits  and  Mr.  Habkell.  —  Steam  Machinery  (intro- 
dnctory conne).     3  Gr.,  10  Sc,  IS  Jo.,  18  So.,  1  Sp.,  76  Sc.     Total  138. 

iib'hf,  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Mabkb  and  Hr.  HAaKBU..  — Elementa  of  Thermo- 
dynamlca.    Theory  of  Heat  Enginea.    2Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Jn.,  47  Sc.    Total  64. 


ISe'V-  AwMt.  Professor  Bdbkb.—- Heating  and  Ventilation.      16  Sc.    Total  16. 
18a.  Aaat.  Professor  MABKa,  and  Heaara.  Motbb  and  Hahkbll.  —  Engineering 
Laboratory.     Introductoiy  conrae  in  eiperiroenlal  methods. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Jn.,  61  Sc.    Total  69. 
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18i.  Asit.  Profeasor  Mabks  and  Mr.  Motkh.  - 

14a  'A/'  Mr.  Kkknsdt.  —  Machiae  Deiign  (f ntrodnctorj  conne) . 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  37  Sc.  ToUl  30. 
lib.  Profesior  Hollu.  —  Machine  Desi^^  (second  conrse).  IS  8c.  ToUJ  12. 
16a.  PrafeMor  Hoixib.  —  Mmrine  Ei^nei  and  Boilen.  2  8c.     ToUl  2. 

16a.  Aut.  ProfeMor  Asahb  and  Bfr.  Writuco.  — Generation,  TranimiBdou,  ftnd 

UtilliBtion  of  Electrical  Energy  (elementarj  conrae) . 

T  Or.,  3  8e.,  6  Jv.,  3  So.,  60  Sc.     Tote)  69. 
16e.  ProfeMor  Kknubllt.  —  Direct  Cnnent  DTUamo-Electric  Machinery. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  19  Be.  Total  26. 
t6«.  Aitt.  Profeasor  Adahs.  —  AliemotiDg  Cnrrenta  and  AlMrnatiDg  Cnmnt 

Hachiner]'.  I  Or.,  S  Se.,  10  Sc.    Total  IS. 

led.  Aait.  Profeasor  Adams-  — Dynamo  DeEign.  1  Qr.,  II  Sc.     Totalis. 

16/.  Mr.  Whitikq.  —  Electrical  EogineeriDg  Laboraloiy. 

I  Gr.,  13  Sc.     Total  IS. 
17a  ^hf,   Profesior  Kbhhbllt.  —  Electric    TranamiMion   and    Diitribntion   of 

Power.  1  Gt.,  12  Sc.     Total  IS. 

Ub'kf.  Profewor  KsHNSLcr.  — Telegraphy  and  Tele^ouy.  U  Sc.  Total  14. 
SI.  ProfeuoT  Holus.  —  Conference  on  Engineering  Subjects.  35  Sc.  TotalBG. 
SS'A/.  Asat.  ProfeasarWTKAH.— Contracts  and  SpeciScations,     The  Principle* 

of  Common  Lav  as  applied  to  Contracts.     7  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  60  Sc.     Total  BS. 
iVtntaWy  _/Dr  Oradiiaiti :  — 

CODKSE   OF   BbSBABCH. 

sob.  Asst.  I'rofessor  Marks.  ~  Heat  eDg^ne*.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

Phyaica. 
I^rinwriiy  for  Undtrgraduatt$ :  — 

B.  Professor  Hau.,  Dr.  Avrbs,  and  Mr.  Sertiss. — Experimental  Physic*  (ele> 
mentary  course).    4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  19  So.,  37  Fr.,  IT  Sp.,  6S  Sc.    ToMl  13fi. 
O.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine,  Dr.  H.  W.  Mobss,  and  Mr.  L.  D,  Hiu..  —  Experi- 
mental Physics.     Mechanics,  Sound,  Ught,  Magnetism,  and  Electrici^. 
S  Gr.,  9  Se.,  34  Jn.,  32  So.,  44  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  36  Sc.     ToUl  304. 
1.  Professor  Hall  and  Dr.  McKat.  —  General  Deacripttve  Physics. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  11  So.,  6  Ft.,  18  Sc.     Total  42. 
2 'A/-  Asst.  Professor  Sabidr.  — The  Theory  of  Light  in  its  application  to 
familiar  optical  phenomena  and  to  optical  inatraments. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Jd.,  8So.,TSc.    ToUl  14. 
11*^/.  Dr.  H.  W.  MoBSB.  — The  Theory  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Batteries. 
6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  8o.,  1  Sp.,  11  8c.    Total  SO. 
For  UndtrgradutUti  and  QraduaitM :  — 

S.  Professor  B-  0.  Pbibcb  and  Dr.  Atkbs.  —  Electrostatics,  ElectrokinematiG*, 
and  parts  of  Electromagnetinn . 

S  Gr.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  IS  Sc.     Total  80. 
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13  'A/.  Dr.  Ltmah.  —  Electric  Condaction  in  Oiue§  with  *pedal  reference  to  the 
Theory  of  Ion».  S  Or.,  1  Jn.,  a  So.,  1  8p.,  1  Sc.    Total  10. 

4.   Profeuor  Thowbbidoe,  Dr.  0.  W.  Pibrcb,  and  Dr.  Ltmah.  —  MagaetiBm, 
Electromagnetum,  and  Electrodynamics.      S  Or.,  2  8e.,  8  Sc.     Total  IS. 
6.  Asit.  Professor  3 ab ike.  —  Light.  6  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.     Total  7. 

6a 'V-  FrofeMor  Hai 


U^hf.  Dr.  H.  W.  MoRBE.  — The  Theory  of  Photography. 

I  Or.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  11. 
lfi*V-  Dr.  O.  W.  PiiEOB.  —  Hadiation.  •  3  Gr.,  1  Se.     Tot^  4. 

J\ymarily  for  OradiuUu  :  — 

JIO.  ProteMorB.  0.  Pbibcb and  Dr.  G.  W.  Pibrcb.— The  Mathematical  Theoij 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetiim  (second  coarse).  8  Or.     Total  3. 

CODBaBS  OF  Rebbabch. 

20a.  Professor  TROwBBiDas.  —  Light  and  Electrici^.  2  Or.  Total  2. 

S0#.  Professor  Hall.  —  Heat  and  Electricity.  3  Or.  Total  3. 

20(1.  Asst.  Professor  Sabihe.  —  Light  and  Heat.  3  Or.  Total  3. 

CluinUtiry. 
/Wmort^y  for  Undtrgraduatti :  — 
1.  Professor  C.  L.  Jaceboh,  Mr.  A.  D.  Wtmak,  and  seven  assistants.  —  De- 
scriptiTe  Inoif[anie  Chemistiy. 

5  Gr.,  13  Se.,  35  Jn.,  66  So.,  38  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  121  Sc.     Total  834. 
2'V-  ^'-  ToBRBT.  —  Organic  Chemistry  (elemenlajy  course). 

8  Or,  8  Se.,  18  Ju.,  17  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  16  Sc.     Total  60. 

8  Professor   Sahger,  Dr,    Tobbbt,  Hr.  Lahomaid,   and   Ave  assiBtants.  — 

QaaUutiTe  Analysis.     5  Or.,  0  Se.,  25  Jn.,  82  So.,  1  Sp.,  40  Sc.     Total  112. 

4.  Dr.   Baxteb   and    Mr.   Hihbs.  —  QuantitatiTe   Analysis,   graTimetric  and 

Tolnmetnc.  8  Or,  3  Be.,  11  Jn.,  10  So.,  10  Sc.     Total  37. 

JVh-  UndtrgraduattM  and  ffraduaitt ;  — 

6*hf.  ProfesMT  Richabdb  and  Dr.  Lbwib.  —  The  Historical  Derelopment  of 

Chemical  Theory.  8  Gr,  E  Se.,  14  Jn.,  8  So.,  18  Sc.    Total  48. 

11a.  Dr.  PRtxaBBBtu.' — IndnBtrial  Chemistry.  Average  attendance  IS. 

9  'hf.  Dr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Gibbon.  —  Advanced  QuantitaUve  Analysis. 

4  Or.,  8  Se.,  B  Jr.,  7  Sc.     Total  16. 
Whf.  Dr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Gibbon — Oas  Analysis. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  6  Sc.     Total  14. 

5.  Dr.  ToRRET  and  Mr.  Bdbsb.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

6  Gr.,  9  Se.,  11  Jn.,  1  So.,  10  Sc.     Total  37. 
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/Vt'nuinVy  for  OraduaieM ;  — 
6.  ProteaiDT  Riohabim  and  Hr.  R.  C.  Wblls.  —  Phyiicol  Chemisti?. 

8  Or.,  e  Se.,  2  3a.,  6  Sc.     Total  SS. 
12'hf.  Dr.  Baiteb.- 

in  Chemiitry. 

7  'V-  l>r-  Lbwis.— Blectrochemlttrj.       4  Or.,  6  Se.,  2  Jn.,  4  Sc.    Total  IK. 
18'A/.  Dr.  Lbwm. — EzperimeDtal  Electrochemiitiy. 

2  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  S  Sc.     Total  6. 
14.   Br.   Lswig.  —  AdTanced    Fhjilcal    ChemisOy. 
BqniUbriDm. 

CODBBBS    OF    RbBBABCB. 

.   SOo.  Profesior  Richabdb.  —  Inorganic  Chemiitr;,  including  DetecminatioD  of 

Atomic  Weights.  1  Or.  Total  1 . 

»4.  ProfeMorC.  L.  Jaobsom.  — Organic  Chemiitry.  6  Gr.  Totals. 

iOc.  Dr.  ToKRBT.  — Organic  CtiemiBtry.  S  Be.,  I  Sc.  Totals. 

SOi.  ProfeMorRiCBABbB.— FhyaicalCbemlatr;.  4  Or.  Totall. 

30<.  ProfcEEor  Sahobr.  —  Applied  Cheminr}'.  S  Gr.  Totals. 

SO^.  Dr.  Lbwib.  —  Fhj'iical  CbeniiitiT.  2  Or.  Total  3. 

Botany. 
Prvma/rtiyfar  Undirgraduata :  — 
\*Kf.   ProfeEEOr  Ooodalb  and  aBEistanla.  —  Botany  (introductory  conrae). 

1  Or.,  4  Se.,  14  Jn.,  66  So.,  66  Fr.,  i  Sp.,  46  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  1S4. 
2  'hf.  ProfeEEtr  Thaxtbr  and  two  a«EiBtaDtE.  —  Morphology  of  Plant*. 

4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  10  Ju.,  21  So.,  1  Fr.,  16  Sc.    Total  68. 

For  Uttdergradualts  and  Oraduait*  .'  — 

S.  AiBt.  ProfeEEOr  Jeffhsv  and  an  assistant.  —  Morphology,  HiBtology,  CEoology 
and  Pbyiiology  of  Flowering  Plants.  2  Gr.,  2  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  9, 

4  'hf.  Professor  Thaxtbr  and  an  UBistant.  —  The  Brjophyta  (Liverworts  and 
Mosses) .     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  7. 
G.  Professor  Goodalb  and  an  sEsistaQt.  —  Outlines  of  Economic  Botany. 

I  Or.,  1  So.     Totals. 
7.  Mr.  Fbbnald. — ClMsiflcation  of  Flowering  Plants,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Flora  of  New  Bngiand  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

1  Gr.,  2  Jn.,  1  So.,  I  Sc.    Total  E. 

8  ^hf  AsEt.  Professor  Jbfpret  and  an  Msislant.  —  The  Anatomy,  Development, 

and  Phylogeny  of  the  Tracbeate  Zoidogama  (Pteridophyta.  Cycadofllicea, 

Fostil  and  Lower  Gymnosperms).  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

II  'hf.  Dr.  Grbbnhah.  — Botanical  Geography. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  S  Jn.,  E  So.,  4  Sc.    Tot«l  18. 
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Primarily  for  Oraduaiti :  — 

Cod  Rasa  or  Kbseabch. 
SOa.  ProfesaoTOooDALBind  Aut.  ProfesaorJEFFBET. — Ezperiniental  Vegetable 

Ph/Biology.    Economic  BoUny,  with  apeclal  reference  to  Tro^col  FluiU. 

Stracvure  and  DevelupmeDt  of  Yaacnlar  Fluta.        1  Gr.,  1  Sc.     ToUd  3. 
sob.  Frofeiaora  Farlow  and  Thaxtkr.  —  Stmctiire  uid  Development  of  Crypto- 

gKToM.  i  Or.    Total  i. 

iOe.  frofesaor  B.  L.  RosiNSOtr.  —  Taionomj  of  Pluuierogams.    1  Or.     Total  1. 

Zoology. 
fyimariiy  for  Undtrgrctdvatti :  — 

1  'A/.  Aast.  ProfeaaoT  O.  H.  Farkbr,  Mr.  O.  Sm itr,  and  other  aaaiitanta.  — 
Zoologj'  (introductory  conrae) . 

2  Or.,  7  Se.,  IS  Ja.,  41  So.,  8S  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  48  Sc,  1  Bo.    Total  US. 
S'V-  Ah*'  FnifeMor  W.  E.  CASTLt,  Mr.  L.  J.  Cole,  kkI  other  aadatanU.— 
Morphology  of  Animals. 

4  Se.,  9  Jn.,  19  So.,  S  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Total  46. 
For  Undtrgradualtt  and  Oraduaitt;  — 
8.  Dr.  H.  W.  Kahd  and  Mr.  Lahbabee.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vert«- 
bratea.  3  Gr.,  S  Se.,  9  Jn.,  3  So.,  10  Sc.     Total  M. 

4  'hf.  FrofeatOT  Habk  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Ravd.  —  Microacoploal  Anatomy. 

4  Or.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  6  Sc.     Total  14. 

5  *h/.  Profeaior  Habk  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Raxd.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebratet. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  S  Sc.     Total  11. 
9  'kf.  Awt.  Profeiior  E.  T.  JiOtaoit.  —  Foaail  InTertebratea. 

8Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Totals. 
Oa^hf.   Aaat.   Profeaaor  B,  T.  jAOKaoM.  —  Foaail   Invertebratea.      Adranced 
Btndiea  of  special  gronpa.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  1. 

11.  Aaat.  Frofeasor  W.  E.  Cabtlb.  —Variation  and  Heredity. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  2  Sc,  1  Di.     Total ». 

li'hf.  AsBt.  Frofessor  6.  H.  Farkbr. — Comparative  Histology,  with  special 

reference  to  NerTona  Tiaiues.  5  Or.,  4  Sc.     Total  9. 

15  *V-  Aaat.  Profeaaor  G.  H.  Pabkbb.  —  The  Stmctnrc  and  Functions  of  the 

NerTona  Syat«m  and  its  Relation  to  Animal  Habits.     Senie  Organs. 

S  Or.,  4  Sc.    Total  IB. 
Privtariiy  for  Oraduafel :  — 

CODRIB   OP  RBBBABCH. 

SO.  Profeaaor  Mabk,   Asst.   Professors   R.   T.   Jaoksoh,  G.  H.  Pabkbb,  and 
W.  E.  Castle.  —  Zoological  loveatigationa.         lOGr.,  S  Sc.     ToUl  18, 

OMlotcr- 

GBOLOOT  and   GSOOBAPHr. 

Primarily  for  Undergradvatti :  — 

A  'V.  Mr.  P.  8.  Smith,  aaaiated  by  Mr.  Towbr.  —  Physiography  of  the  Lands. 
3  Gr..  4  Se.,  3  Jr.,  19  So.,  12  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  26  Sc,  3  Bn.     Total  73. 
£*V-  Aaat.   Professor   Ward,   asaisted   by   Mr.  Tower. —  Meteorology  (ele- 
mentary course). 

1  Or.,  II  Jn.,  49  So.,  4S  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  29  Sc,  2  Bn.     Total  139. 
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4  ^Kf.  Frofewor  Shalbk  dnd  Ant.  pTofeuor  Jtoo^R,  united  by  Menn.  P.  S. 

Smith  and  GoLDrnwAtt.  —  Elcmentaiy  Geology. 
8 Gr.,  37 S«.,  62  Ja.,  ISl So.,  167  Fr.,  7  Sp., 67  Sc,  2  Bn.,  1  Di.,  2 He.  Total 489. 

6  *\f.  .Ami.  Profesior  J.  B.  Woodwobth,  uded  bj  Mr.  Goldthwait  and  other 

Mfittuiti.  —  Elementsr;  Field  and  Laboratoi;  Geology. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ja.,  S3  So.,  81  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  41  Sc,  2  Bn.    Total  121. 
1  '&/■  Atn.  ProfeMor  Wabd — Meteorology  (tecond  coarse). 

1  Se.,  S  Ja.,  1  So.,  12  Sc.    Total  16. 
/br  Undtrgraduata  and  Qraduaiei  -.  — 

7  *A/.  ProfeMor  Datib  voA  an  ssslKant —  Phytiogmphy  of  Europe, 

3  Gr.,  3  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  12  Sc.     Total  19. 

8.  AMt.  ProfeiBor  J.  B.  Woodwortb,  a«iUted  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Smith.  —  General 

Geology.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  9  Sc.    Tot»l  16. 

10.  Profeiior  H.  L.  Shtth,  aiaiated  by  Mr.  Fox.  —  Mining  Geology. 

1  Se.,  1  Ja.,  1  So.,  2T  Sc.     Total  80. 
23.  ABit.    ProfeMor   Jaooar,   aanated    by    MeBsra.   Wood    and    Hichabim. — 
Advanced  Geological  Field  Work.      Areal   Geology  in   the   Ticinity   of 
BorioQ.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Sc.     Total  IS. 

9*A/.  Amt.ProfeMor  Jaooar,  aaoinedbyMr.  Wood.  —  Stmctoral  and  Dynami- 
cal Geology  of  tbe  United  Statei.  1  Gr.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  6. 
IS  'hf.  Aiit.  Professor  J.  B.  Woodworts.  - 

Totals. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ja.,  8  So.,  8  Sc.     Total  16. 

Totalis. 

14 '\/.  Profeaaor  SHALmn,  assisted  by  Mr.  Grboort.  —  General  Palaeontology. 
1  Gr.,  SI  Se.,  12  Ja.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  I  Sp.,  19  Sc.     Total  «4. 

11.  Asit.  Professor  R.  T.  Jaoksor,  assisted  by  Mr.  QRaooar.  —  Palaeontology. 

1  Gr.,  6  Sc.  ToU  6. 
16.  Aiat.  Professor  R.T.Jaoksox.   Occasional  LectOKS  by  Prof essor  Sralcr. — 

Historical  Geology.  1  Sc.     Total  1. 

18 'V-  Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fox.  —  Economic  Geology. 

Non-metalliferons  prodacta  and  vater  supply.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  5  Sc.  Total  7. 
Frimarity  for  Oraduatti :  — 

CODBSBS   OP  BBSBABOH. 

{SO.  Profeaaor  Davis.  —  Pl^'siograpbj  (advanced  coarse). 

6  Gr.,  1  Sc.,  1  B.     Total  7. 
21.  Professor  H.  L.  Smtth.  —  Mining  Geolosf  (advanced  coarse). 

1  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  3. 

SB.  Professors  Shaler,    Davis,  Wouf,  and  H.  L.    Smitr,  Attt.  Professon 

J.  B.  WoODwoRTH,  and  Jaooab. —  Geolo^cal  Investigation  jn  the  Field 

and  Laboratoiy.  6  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  7. 

26.  Asst.  Professor  Wabd.  —  Climatology  (advanced  coarse).      1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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MlSEKALOQI    AND    PBTHOaKAPHI. 

J>MiafiIy  for  Undergraduates  ;  — 


Ar  UndtrgraduaieM  and  Qradnaia .-  — 

19.  ProfeiBOT  Wolff,  Milsted  by  Mr.  Wood.  —  Petrognphy. 

6  Or.,  1  Be.,  2  3c.     Total  9. 
Primarity  for  Oraduatt* :  — 

Course  of  RaasABcn. 
tSO.  Profeinor  WoLtr    ftod    Atat.    Frofewor    Falache.  —  Mineralo^cKl    and 
Fetrognphical  Rewsrch.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

MlHIXO   AND    MBTALLCKOI. 

PrimarUy  for  Undergraduata :  — 
l^hf.  ProfeuoT  H.  L.  Smith,  atalsted  b;  Mr.  Fox. — Mining.     Proipecting 
■Dd  exploring;  lampling  and  the  principleB  of  exploitation. 

1  Qr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.,  36  Sc.    Total  31. 
9*Jl/'  AiBt.  ProtesBor  Saittbdr.  —  General  Metallurgy. 

1  Or.,  7  Se.,  10  Jn.,  e  So.,  45  Sc.     Total  71. 
10 'V'  ^i*-  Batmbr,  atmted  by  Mr.  Cdriis.  —  Fii«  Auaying. 

2  Qr.,  2  8e.,  1  Jn.,  24  Sc.    Total  29. 
For  Undtrgradiiatf  and  OraduaitM .-  — 

3  '\/.  Aut.  FrofeiBor  Sadveur,  uiwted  by  Mr.  Botnton.  —  Metallurgy  of  iron 

aad  steel.  6  Gr,  3  Se..  47  8c.    Total  66. 

S  'hf.  ProfeMor  H.  L.  Smtth.  —  Metallorgy  of  copper,  nickel,  lead,  sine,  and 

the  minor  me(*]i.  3  Gr.,  16  Sc.    Total  18. 

4.  Mr.  RArmR,  aaaiated  by  Mr.  Cdrtis. — Ore-dreinng,  ConcentratioD,  and 

Milling.  8  0r.,7Sc.     Total  10. 

S'kf.  ProfoMoi  H.  L.  Smtth. — Mining.    Metal  and  coal  mining;  exploitation. 

3  Gr.,  11  Sc.     Total  13. 

II  *V-  l^-  KiTHBR.  — Mining  PUnt.  4  Or.,  d  Sc.     Total  10. 

6'hf.  Mr.  C.  H.  Whitb,  auiited  by  Mr.  BoTi.BTOir.  —  Metallargicil  Chemiitij. 

1  Se.,  1  Jo.,  1&  Sc.    Total  31. 

7.  Mr.  C-  H.  Wurri,  Mtiited  by  Mr.  Botiatoh.  —  Metallorgical  Chemiatry 

(advanced  conrie).  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  I  Sc.    Total  8. 

S  'V-  U'-  <^'  H'  Wbitr.  —  Leaching  Proceuei  for  Gold  and  Silver  Ores. 

3  Gr.,  4  Sc.     Total  7. 
13.  Mr.  F.  S.  Smith. — Mining.   TheitDdyofminingoperationi. 

1  Jn.,  11  Sc.     Total  13. 


17  'kf.  Mr.  Ratmbb.  —  Mne  Surveying.    The  general  principles  of  nnderground 
and  claim  nirveying.     The  constmction  of  map«,  fectioni,  and  models. 

11  Sc.     Total  11. 
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Privuuily  for  Graduatet .-  — 

Course  of  Kkskabch. 
30.  Aist.  Professor  Sactbob.- 

Anthiopology. 
Far  Undtrgraduatti  and  Qradvatet :  — 
1.  Dr.  Fababek.  —  Oeneral  Antbropolofcy. 

2  Gt.,  13  Se.,  10  Jn.,  IS  So.,  3  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  49. 
B.  Dr.  DixoH.  —  Anerican  Archaeology  ind  Eduiology. 

I  Gr.,  «  Se.,  10  Ju.,  16  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  8c.     Totol  87. 

Primarity  for  Oraduaie* :  — 

]S*A/.  Dr.  Fababeb.  —  Somatology.  1  ^.,  3  Jn.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 


DiscDBsion  and  itiid;  of 
I  JQ.,  1  Di.    Total  9. 

Anfttoiny,  Pbyaiolosy,  and  Hysime. 
1.  Dn.  Dabuko,  Fbotandie.  Bacon,  and  Hapoood  —  Blementarf  Anatomy 
and  Fhjaiology.     PcrRonal  Hygiene.    Bmergenciei. 

6  5e.,  29  Jd.,  29  So.,  e  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  U  Sc.    Total  87. 

Id  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  whereby 
the  Faculty  may,  under  certain  conditioDs,  authorize  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  a  Doctor  of  Science  to  give  instruction  gratuitously  or 
for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  collect,  Dr,  Alexander  Petnmk4vitch 
was  authorized  to  give,  in  the  second  half-year,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Cytology,  and  Dr.  K.  D.  Jeseeu  was  authorized  to  give,  in  the 
second  half-year,  twelve  lectures  on  German  Literary  and  Aesthetic 
Criticism  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

It  will  be  observed  that  certain  summer  work  in  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  might  be  counted  in  1904  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  or 
of  S.B.  The  total  amount  in  either  subject  could  not  exceed  a  half- 
course  ;  and  the  work  for  a  half-course  in  either  subject  couaisted 
of  the  two  summer  courses  therein.  The  opportunity  of  counting 
summer  philosophy  toward  a  degree,  will  therefore  appeal  to  none 
but  serious  students,  for  whom,  and  for  whom  only,  the  Summer 
School  is  designed. 
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Summer  Counea  of  Inetruclion,  1904. 
The  following  courses  (fifty-eight  as  compared  with  seventy-two 
ID  1903)  were  given,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  in  the 
sammer  of  1904.  The  abbreviations,  with  the  addition  of  S.S.  for 
"member  of  the  Summer  School,"  are  the  same  as  those  in  tiie 
preceding  list.  A  hand  f^  points  to  each  course  that  may  be 
counted  toward  a  degree :  — 

Greek. 
A.  ProfeMor  GLAHviLLa  Tbsbbu.. — Gr««k  for  Beglnnen.     6  tlmea  »  week, 
for  e  weekt.  i  S.  8.    Total  4. 

CUaeical  Aicbaeolosy. 
Dr.  0.  S.  ToMKJ.  —  Greek  Vmo  Fmlotiitg.     5  times  k  week,  for  6  weeka. 

S  8.  8.     Total  3. 
Latin. 

A.  Dr.  Bak«b.  —  Qeoeral  Conne  for  Teacher*.     6  time*  a  week,  for  6  weeki. 

19  8.8.    Totalis. 

B.  Br.  Buri>.  — The  Life  and  Work*  of  OtH.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeka. 

S  S.  S.    Total  S. 


B.  Ht.  Grkehovou.  —  EnglUb   Compoeitian 

week,  for  A  weeks. 
0.  Ht.  Bideout. —  Gngluh  Compoiidon  (second  adraoced  coarse).     S  Uiiiei 

a  week,  for  6  weeka.  1  So.,  12  S.  S.     Total  13. 

Mr.  Betrolds.  —  College  Admiision  ReqniremeoU  in  English.    6  times  a  week, 

for  6  weeks.  56  8.  S.     TotiJ  65. 


Hr.  H.  M.  RtDBODT.  —  English  LlteraCDre  of  Uie  Nineteenth  Century,  from  the 
pablication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Teanjaon.  G  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  86  S.  S.     Total  SB. 

Hr.  CopELAND.  —  English  and  American  Biography.  E  times  a  week,  tor  S 
weeks.  12  S.  S.     Total  18. 

tlr.  GaEBRonoH.  —  The  Literary  History  of  America.  G  times  a  week,  for  8 
weeks.  7  S.  S.     Total  7. 

A.  Hr.  WiLLARD.  —  Development  of  the  Voice.     S  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
ISe.,118. 8.     Totalis. 
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O.  ProfeMor  Widtbb  and  Mr.  Hiu^s.  —  Flstform  ipeakiDg.  5  timef  a  week, 
for  6  weeki.  1  8e.,  1  Jn.,  S  S.  S.    Totri  7. 

Oeniuui. 

A.  Mr.  Orossmanh.  —  Campoailioii  and  Convenaliou ;  Methods  of  Teaching 
Oerman.    fi  times  a  week,  for  6  weeki.  16  B.  3.     Total  16. 

Fnack. 
A.  Ht.  Show.  —  lutennediate  French  Conne  forTeachert.    6  times  ■  week,  for 
e  weeks.  16  8.3.    Total  16. 

Spaniah. 
A.  Aiit.  Profeuor  Ford. — Introdnctory  Conne.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  week*. 
1  8c,,  7  8.  8.    Tond  8. 
HiitoiT. 
A.  Dr.  Bdmistoh.  —  Greek  Hiator?.    B  times  aweck,  for  6  we^s. 


C.  FrofesBorA.L.  Cross  (UdIt.  of  Michigan).  — English  History.     28  lectures, 

■opplemenled  bj  written  ezerciBes.     6  times  •  week,  for  6  weeks. 

6  S.  3.    Total  6. 

D.  Professor  MxcDoiriLD  (Brown  UnlT.),— American  Hlttor;.     Lecture*  and 

training  in  the  nse  of  materials,  and  in  the  application  of  the  laboratory 
method  of  stnd;.  S6  lectures,  sapplemented  by  4  pieces  of  written  work. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Or.,  26  3. 3.     Total  37. 

PqrcholoKj. 
.  Dr.  TiRXBS.  — Lectnre  Coorse:  The  Principles,  Methods,  and  Appli- 

9  S.  3.     Total  11. 

I^^fi.  Dr.  Tanns. — LaboratOTj  Course:  An  Experimental  Study  of  Sensa- 
tion, Perception,  Attention,  and  Keaction,  with  Demonstrations.  C  timet 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  3  Be,  9  8.  S.     Total  11. 

PUlOMphy. 
19*'  Professor  Rotcb.  —  General  Introdnction  to  Philosophy.    6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  3  Jn.,  S  So.,  1  R.,  2t  3.  S.    Total  SI. 

|0*>  Professor  Rotcb.  — General  Hiitoiy  of  Pbilosophj.  G  tiroes  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  S  Jn.,  8So.,  IR.,  2SS.  8.    Total  29. 


81.  Mr.  A.  O.NoRTOH.  — The  History  of  Bdncation  si 

6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
SS.  Mr.  A.  O.  NoKTOH.  — General  Principles  of  EdacaUon,  conrses  of  study,  etc. 

6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Se.,  34  3. 8.     Total  86. 

8S.  Mr.   O.   I.   AJ.DBICH.  —  Organication   and   Administration  of   Schools  and 

Bcbool  Systems.    S  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  16S.S.    Total  16. 
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Drawing  vid  PAlntiog. 

Dr.  RoasmndHr.  W.L.Howu.. — LecCuree,  wjth  technical exerdses  for teachen 

of  drawing  and  painting,  and  for  profemonal  painten.     S  time*  a  ireek, 

forSweekf.  1  Gr.,  60  S.S.     Total  SI. 

Ardtitectnrftl  Ditwing. 

Hr.  BwAK.  —  Archltectaral  Drawing.     Tbeorj  and  Practice.    S  timet  a  week, 

for  e  weeks.  S  Sc,  8  Jn.,  i  S.  S.    Total  8. 

Architectural  D«sign. 


Mathematic*. 
|9~  SD.  Ant.  ProfeMor  Lotb. —  AdTsnced  Algebra.     6  Umee  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  I  Gr.,  I  Se.,  8  Jn.,  4  So.,  8  Fr.,  3  Sc,  11  8.  8.     Total  8B. 


fore 

88.  Dr.  HtmriHatOM.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calcolng.     6  timei  a  week, 
for  6  weeki.  6  8c.,  8  8.  S.     Total  IS. 

Phyain. 
B.  Professor  W.  B.  MoELrsBBK  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Hiu..  —  Elemeatary  Experi- 
mental Phyaica.    G  times  a  week,  for  6  weeki. 

1  Se.,  1  Fr.,  2i  S.  S.     Total  86. 

t9~  0.  Dr.  H.  W.  MoBSK. — College  Conrse  in  Experimentid  Fh/sica.     6  time* 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Sc,  1  H.,  7  8.  8.    Total  9. 

Chemiatty. 

Dr.  Baxtbb,  aaiisted  by  Mi.  H.  A.  RiKBa.  —  Elemeutarj'  Chemistry.     G  times  a 

week,  for  6  weeks.  12  S.  S.     Total  IS. 

Hr.  R.  C.  Wblm.  —  Physical  Chemistry .     G  timet  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

7  8.  S.    Total  7. 


Botany. 
-  SI.  Mr,  R.  O.  LBAVin,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Johhstoh.  —  Introdnctory 
Course ;  Elementary  Morphological,  Physiological,  and  (Ecological  Botany. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 


3  Jn.,  0  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  8c.,  1  R.,  11  S.  S.    Total  ST. 
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|9~  S3.  Hr.  A.  B.  Plowm^ik.  —  AdvBoced  Courae ;  Morphology,  Histology  and 
(Bcol<^7  of  Flowering  Plsola.     6  Umei  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  B.  S.     Total  1. 

Ht.  J.  B.  JoRtrsioic.  —  Morpbology  and  Detelopment  of  CryptogaiDs.     5  times 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  IS.  S.     Total  1. 

G«0l0S]r. 

19**  81.  Professor  Sbalbb  and  Professar  J.  E.Woodkak. — Elemeataiy  contae. 

Lectures,  Ubaratorj',  and  field  work.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ja.,  2  So.,  1  Ft.,  8  Sc.,  1  R.,  9  S.  S.     Total  17. 

GMSiapbr- 
19^  Hr.  H.  T.  BuBR,  assisted  by  Hr.  F.  M.  Wiu>eb.  —  Lectures,  laboratory, 
■od  field  work,    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Se.,  1  Ja.,  S  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  8c.,  1  B.,  IS  S.  8.    Total  8S. 

ConunercUl  G«OETapby. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Hbbsick.  —  Lectures,  recitations,  demonstration  of  methods,  and  ex- 
cnrsions.     General  Coarse  for  Teachers.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

6  S.  S.    Total  6. 

PhTaicU  Education. 

Dr.  SABaanr  and  assiatants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced  conrses  in  tbearj. 

6  weeks.  1  Ja.,  St  8.  S,     Total  66. 

Dr>   Sabqbht  and  aasislants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  practice. 

6  weeks.  S  Jn.,  181  S.  S.     Total  183. 

The  following  courses  were  given  in  the  summer  as  part  of  tbe 
regular  instraction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Some  o( 
these  conrses  were  given  at  Sqnam  Lake,  New  Hampshire :  — 

Engineering. 
4a.  Aist.  Professor HuoHES.  —  Plane Snrveying.   Fieldwork.   Daily, 6 weeks. 
3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  28  Jn.,  39  So.,  11  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  <6  Sc,  5  S.  S.     Total  118. 
id.  Asst.  Professor  Hqohbs.  —  Railroad  Snrreying.    Daily,  3  weeks. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  16  Ja.,  20  So.,  5  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  46  Sc,  6  S.  S.    Total  H. 
it.  Atst.  Professor  Hnanits.  —  Geodetic  Snrreying.    Didly,  8  weeks. 

1  Se.,  IS  Jo.,  30  So.,  fi  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  88  Sc,  6  S.  S.    Total  86. 
10a.  AMt.  Professor  Bobkb,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Mabkham.  —  Chipping, 
filing,  and  fitting.     90  hours. 

2  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  3  So.,  17  Sc,  8  S.  S.     Total  36. 
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The  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam  Lake  has  proved  highly  snccees- 
fal:  the  students  work,  and  learn  much  —  including  the  important 
truth  that,  even  in  Bmmner,  a  vigorous  life  may  be  as  happy  as  a 
l&zy  one. 

For  the  first  time  the  Faculty  offered  courses  in  Forestry :  Mr. 
Fisher  iastructed  twenty-^ght  studeots  in  Silviculture,  Mr.  Jack 
eighteen  in  Forest  Measurements  and  thirteen  in  Forest  Botany. 
Moreover,  a  four  years'  programme  in  preparation  for  the  profession 
of  Forestry  was  devised  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Since 
Forestry  Is  a  subject  for  which  the  University  has  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  peculiar  facilities,  and  is,  besides,  a  subject  of  great 
and  growing  importance,  the  establishment  of  courses  in  Forestry 
last  year  and  the  increase  In  their  number  this  year  are  matters  of 
congratulation.  As  yet,  however,  the  University  has  made  merely 
a  beginning.  Such  a  school  of  Forestry  as  it  might  and  should 
have  would  require  more  teachers  and  more  money. 

One  marked  difference  between  Forestry  at  Harvard  University 
and  Forestry  at  other  large  universities  is  in  the  students  who  study 
it.  Instead  of  limiting  the  courses  to  graduates  we  design  them  for 
undei^raduatee  ;  and  though  we  thus  gain  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
esting the  student  early,  we  run  the  risk  of  dealing  with  him  while 
he  is  immature.  To  the  youthful  mind  the  name  Forestry  is  some- 
times falsely  seductive.  It  suggests  a  charming  out  of  door  life 
vaguely  associated  with  hunting.,  fishing,  and  other  sylvan  sport — 
something  quite  different  from  mathematical  computation  of  the 
amount  of  timber  in  felled  or  standing  trees.  The  profession  of  a 
forester,  though  it  has  its  aesthetic  side,  is  difficult  and  commercial, 
a  profession  that  preserves  forests  for  economical  and  lasting  use 
and  only  incidentally  for  beauty.  By  luniting  to  Scientific  Students 
the  courses  in  Forestry  —  so  far  as  they  are  counted  for  a  degree  — 
and  by  uniting  them  in  a  four  years'  programme  with  other  courses 
known  to  be  difficult,  the  University  does  what  it  can  to  clear  the 
minds  of  undergraduates  who  are  considering  tlie  choice  of  Forestry 
as  a  genteel  and  easy  profession  for  people  who  like  to  camp  out  in 
the  woods. 

THE  LARGE  LF.CTURE  COURSES. 

The  splitting  of  History  1,  referred  to  below,  resulted  in  a  shrink- 
age from  four  hundred  and  eight  students  in  the  History  1  of  1902- 
03  to  three  hundred  and  forty-six  students  in  the  History  lb  of 
1908-04 ;  but  the  course  was  still  too  lai^fe  for  the  comfort  and  for 
the  ctHuplete  efficiency  of  any  teacher  wtio  met  all  the  members  at 
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once  in  the  lecture  room.  Other  enormous  courBee  were  Gorern- 
ment  1  with  three  hundred  and  seventy-eix  students,  Geok^  4  with 
four  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  Economics  1  with  five  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.  The  last  named  course  was  the  largest  elecdve 
course  in  the  University.  £yen  English  A,  the  course  prescribed 
for  Fresbmen  and  First-Year  Scientific  Students,  contained  but 
Beventy-three  more  persons ;  and  in  English  A  no  instructor  met  the 
whole  class  at  once. 

In  my  judgment  the  lai^  lecture  courses,  though  oft«n  conducted 
with  remarkable  skill,  are  seldom  thoroughly  efficient.  Their  hope 
lies  in  the  provision  of  a  satisfactory  number  of  competent  asBistants 
who  shall  meet  the  students  every  week  and  test  them,  and  shall  coud- 
teract  the  evil  effect  of  "  self-tutoring"  notes  and  other  royal  roads 
to  examination  learning.  This  is  the  method  at  which  some  of  the 
lecture  courses  now  aim ;  there  is,  however,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  satisfactory  assistance  for  the  price  paid  by  the  University. 

The  varied  constituency  of  the  large  courses  is  worth  considera- 
tion. Geology  4  contained  Graduates,  Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores, 
Fresbmen,  Special  Students  in  the  Collie,  Scientific  Students  doubt- 
less roistered  in  divers  ways,  Medical  Students,  students  from  the 
BuBsey  Institution,  and  one  Divinity  Student. 

Instruction  provided  for  1904-05. 
In  1904-05,  Mr.  Lytligoe,  a  new  instructor,  offers  courses  in 
Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeolc^y.  The  Department  of  the  Classics 
makes,  as  usual,  a  strong  and  varied  offering,  especially  in  subjects 
suitable  for  graduates.  The  Department  of  English,  though  it 
suffers  severely  from  the  loss  or  the  absence  of  certain  excellent 
teachers  and  from  retrenchment  in  the  number  of  its  assistants,  still 
offers  many  attractive  courses,  and  some  of  great  strength.  With 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  I.  L.  Winter  to  an  assistant  professoiship  of 
Elocution,  the  half-course  English  10  has  been  divided  into  several 
half-courses  under  the  name  of  "  Public  Speaking."  Each  of  these 
half-conraes  deals  speciflcally  with  one  pai-t  of  the  general  subject 
formerly  treated  in  English  10  ;  and  not  more  than  one  of  them  may 
be  counted  by  any  one  student  toward  a  degree.  The  Department 
of  German,  though  feeling  heavy  losses  among  its  best  teachers,  has 
made  up  for  these  losses  to  some  extent.  In  Comparative  Literature 
the  loss  of  Assistant  Professor  Fletcher  has  seriously  cut  into  the 
work.  In  Slavic  two  new  half-courses  are  offered,  primarily  for 
graduates.  In  Histoiy  the  introductory  course  long  known  as 
History  1  was  split  a  year  ago  Into   Modern  European   Hiatoiy 
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(History  lb)  and  Mediaeval  History  (History  la).  History  16  was 
first  given  in  1903-04,  by  AsBistant  Professor  Coolidf^,  who  had 
condacted  History  1  ;  History  lo  is  first  given  in  1904-06,  by  Pro- 
fessor Haskins.  Assistant  Professor  Coolidge  thus  relieved,  for 
this  year,  of  an  introductory  course,  offers  two  new  half-courses  In 
the  Expansion  of  Europe  since  1815  ;  Dr.  Merriman  conducts  a 
new  course  in  European  History  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  ;  Mr.  Johnston  a  new  course  in  the  History  of  Italy  from 
1789  to  1870,  and  Professor  Channing  a  new  half-course  in  Selected 
Topics  in  the  Historical  Development  of  American  InstitutioDS.  In 
Government,  since  the  income  of  a  new  professorship  has  become 
available,  the  offering  is  stronger  than  it  was  a  year  ago ;  and  this 
Study,  which  was  formerly  merged  in  History,  has  rapidly  grown 
into  a  subject  of  the  first  importance  :  Professor  Lowell's  introduc- 
tory course,  by  no  means  conspicuously  easy,  is  one  of  the  largest 
courses  in  the  University.  Economics  maintains  in  1904-05  the 
strength  of  its  offering  in  1903-04.  Among  the  new  courses  in 
Philosophy  should  be  noted  a  course  imder  Dr.  Brackett  iu  Practical 
Problems  of  Charity,  Public  Aid  and  Correction.  Courses  in 
Education  suffer  temporarily  from  the  absence  of  Professor  Hanus 
in  his  sabbatical  year ;  but  the  more  important  courses,  including 
the  seminary,  are  maintained.  In  Fine  Arts  the  courses  are  still 
lamentably  few.  In  Architecture,  a  well  endowed  Department,  the 
offering  is  more  nearly  what  it  should  be.  Landscape  Arohitecture 
is  a  young  and  vigorous  subject,  which  promises  to  become  more 
and  more  important.  Forestry,  another  new  subject,  has  increased 
its  offering.  Instniction  in  Music  would  be  materially  aided  by  a 
building  worthy  of  the  skill  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Department, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  needs  a  home  of  its  own  somewhat 
isolated  from  rooms  that  are  used  for  general  purposes ;  the  courses 
in  Music  are  substantially  the  same  as  tbey  were  last  year.  In 
Mathematics  every  instructor  is  of  Faculty  rank ;  and  the  offering, 
always  excellent,  is  somewhat  more  excellent  this  year  than  in  1903— 
04.  Among  the  new  courses  is  a  half-course  in  the  Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Mathematics,  conducted  by  Dr.  £.  V.  Huntington; 
this  course  bids  fair  to  be  of  exceptional  interest  to  students  of 
Philosophy. 

On  the  whole,  the  instruction  offered  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  weathered  the  financial  disaster  of  the  preceding 
year  with  remarkable  success.  Outside  of  the  Departments  of 
^glish  and  German,  wherein  retrenchment  has  been  sharpest,  the 
deficits  of  1902-04  have  in  most  cases  been  felt  not  as  a  cause  of 
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contraction  but  rather  Be  a  preventive  of  expansion.  Every  healthy 
department  of  stndy  tends  to  grow,  and  consequently  to  cost  more ; 
and  every  aggressive  department  resents  a  check  to  its  growth. 

In  the  annooDcement  of  instruction  for  1904-05  one  half -course 
that  had  proved  dangerously  easy  was  abandoned,  and  of  one  whole 
coarse  and  one  half-course  that  had  suffered  from  the  same  cause 
the  latter  was  announced  aa  no  longer  to  be  counted  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.,  the  former  as  no  longer  to  be  oonated  for  any  degree.  The 
soft  courses,  as  they  are  called,  are  frequently  among  the  moat 
stimulating,  if  tbey  are  not  clofi^d  with  students  who  take  them  for 
their  softness.  It  is  well  therefore  that  they  should  be  given,  and 
well  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  requirements  for  a  degree  they  should 
be  counted  lightly  or  not  at  all. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  AND  THE  COLLEGE   ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION  BOARD. 

In  my  last  report  I  expressed  a  hope  that  a  working  relation  might 
be  established  between  Harvard  College  and  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  In  the  course  of  the  academic  year,  the  Dean 
of  Harvard  College,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 
Examinadone,  learned  from  the  various  Departments  represented  in 
that  committee  whether,  in  their  respective  sabjects,  the  latest 
examination  papers  of  the  Board  might  serve  as  sufficient  tests  for 
admission  to  Harvard  CoUege.  It  appeared  that  in  most  of  the 
Depai-tments  these  papers,  even  when  not  alt<^ther  pleasing  to  the 
Harvard  examiners,  would  give  sufHcient  evidence  for  the  admission 
or  rejection  of  a  candidate  in  the  subjects  concerned.  When  tbe 
Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  had  made  sure  of  this  fact, 
it  presented  to  tbe  Faculty,  on  May  3,  the  following  recommendation ; 

"Whereas,  the  Committee  desires  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
College  Enti-ance  Examiualion  Board,  Voted,  to  recommend  to  the 
Faculty  that  a  committee  of  tbe  Faculty  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Board  at  its  meeting.  May  7,  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing closer  relations  with  that  Board." 

The  motion  was  adopted ;  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  Dean  of 
Harvard  College,  and  Professor  H.  8.  White  were  appointed  as  a 
committee. 

Receiving  assurance  of  a  cordial  welcome,  this  committee  attended 
not  only  the  meeting  of  the  Board  but  the  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Board.  President  Butler  extended 
to  the  Harvard  delegates  every  courtesy  and  gave  them  all  possible 
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informntioD  about  the  methods  and  the  results  of  work  in  the  Board. 
The  Harvard  committee  reported  unanimously  that  the  UniTersity 
might  wisely  apply  for  membership  in  the  Board ;  on  May  1 7  the 
Faculty,  by  a  vote  of  forty-four  to  seven,  decided  to  apply ;  and  in 
June  Harvard  University,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board,  became 
a  member.  Already  one  or  two  of  its  ofBcers  held  positions  of  trust 
under  the  Board ;  and  the  number  of  such  persons  was  immediately 
increased.  It  remains  for  the  Faculty  to  decide  what  papers  of  the 
Board  shall  be  accepted  as  eqaivalent  to  Harvard  papers,  and 
whether  examination  books  shall  be  read  by  Harvard  examiners 
after  they  have  been  read  by  the  examiners  of  the  Board.  If  they 
are  not  read  by  Harvard  examiners,  it  remains  for  the  Faculty  to 
decide  what  percentage  shall  allow  a  candidate  to  pass  in  each 
snbjeot. 

This  new  alliance,  though  its  full  significance  cannot  yet  be 
Judged,  bids  fair  to  help  Harvard  College,  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  all  secondary  schools. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

In  December,  1903,  the  Faculty  adopted  regulations  to  strengthen 
the  work  of  students  In  General  Science  at  tbe  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  When  the  requirements  for  admission  were  much  lower  in 
tbe  Lawrence  Scientific  School  than  in  Harvard  College,  a  good 
many  persons  by  no  means  scientific  seized  the  opportunity  of  early 
tenure  In  the  University,  and,  having  registered  themselves  as 
students  in  General  Science,  were  permitted,  after  a  rather  solid 
first  year,  to  exercise  great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies.  As 
tbe  President  ot  the  Uniyersity  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  pointed 
out,  these  persons  did  not  belong  in  the  Scientific  School,  All  the 
science  they  wanted  —  and  a  great  deal  more  —  they  might  have  had 
as  members  of  Harvard  Collie,  if  they  could  have  got  into  that 
institution.  Being  neither  scientific  nor  students  they  were  not 
properly  Scientific  Stodents ;  and  having  entered  the  University  iU- 
pi-epared,  they  tended  to  lower  the  standard  of  work  in  such  courses 
as  tbey  undertook.  With  the  strengthening  of  the  admission  require- 
ments In  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
students  in  General  Science  should  remain,  as  a  body,  inferior 
persons ;  and  with  the  new  r^ulations  imposed  on  their  work  they 
become  Scientific  Students  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REVISED  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 

DEGREE  OF  A.M.   ON   STUDENTS   FROM  OTHER 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  reviBod  reqairementB  for  thn  degree  of  A.M.,  which  wei« 
stated  in  my  last  report  and  discussed  in  the  last  report  of  the  Desa 
of  tbe  Grraduate  School,  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  stadenta  in 
the  Graduate  School  at  the  expense  of  the  number  in  Harvard 
College.  Formerly,  many  graduates  of  colleges  which  admit  persons 
as  Freshmen  a  year  before  Harvard  College  would  admit  them 
entered  Harvard  College  as  Seniors.  Now  such  persons  naturaU; 
enter  tbe  Graduate  School ;  and  if  their  work  is  advanced  enough 
and  well  done,  they  may  take  the  Master's  degree  in  one  year. 
Since  undergradnates  of  such  colleges  are  rarely  admitted  to  Harvard 
College  ad  eundem,  and,  if  allowed  to  take  the  Harvard  A.B.  as 
early  as  they  would  take  the  A.B.  of  their  own  colleges,  are  required 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  extra  work,  the  able  student  with  Harvard 
yearnings  is  now  tempted  to  still  those  yearnings  until  after  gradua- 
tion. This  state  of  things  cannot  but  affect  the  recruiting  of  all  the 
classes  in  Harvard  Collie  to  which  students  from  other  colleges 
are  transferred. 

The  transference  of  students  from  other  colleges  has,  in  recent 
years,  given  rise  to  a  new  kind  of  Special  Student.  If  an  applicant 
from  another  college  has  been  In  it  but  a  year,  or  if  he  comes  from 
a  college  whose  standards  are  unknown  or  whoso  work  is  not  readily 
translatable  into  Harvard  terms,  he  is  registered  as  a  Special  Stu- 
dent until  at  least  a  year  of  Harvard  work  has  shown  to  what 
Harvard  class  he  may  be  safely  transferred.  This  suspension  of 
Judgment  has  proved  good  for  all  persons  concerned  except  appli- 
cants  for  pecuniary  aid.  Persons  who,  if  admitted  to  regular  stand- 
ing,  would  be  eligible  for  Price  Greenleaf  money,  are  as  Special 
Studente  ineligible ;  and  the  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  available  for 
Special  Students  is  small. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED   IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

In  March  the  Faculty  made  for  tbe  first  time  recommendations  for 
Mid- Year  degrees;  and  the  governing  boards  conferred,  without 
ceremony,  the  Bachelor's  degree  on  seven  candidates  in  Arts  and 
three  in  Science.  Such  candidates  are  of  two  sorte  —  persons  half 
a  year  ahead  of  their  original  classes,  and  persons  half  a  year  or  more 
behind. 
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THE  DEGREES  OF  MINING  ENGINEER  AND  METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEER. 

In  March  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientifio 
School  recommended :  — 

"That  the  Faculty  be  asked  to  reqneat  the  President  and  FellowB 
of  Harvard  College  to  inatitute  the  degrees  tt  Mining  Engineer 
(M.£.)  and' Metallurgical  Engineer  (Met.  E.)  to  be  given  to  Bachelors 
of  Science  in  Mining  and  Metallm^j  of  Harvard  University,  or  to 
holders  of  an  eqnivalent  degree,  on  the  completion  of  one  year  of 
prescribed  study  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
as  afiFording  a  suitable  preparation  for  these  degrees." 

The  recommendation  was  adopted ;  and  the  new  degrees  were 
established  by  vote  of  the  governing  boards. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE    A.B.  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  THE 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL,   AND  THE   A.M.    FOR  WORK 

DONE  IN   HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

In  April,  1903,  the  Faculty  voted  to  reconmiend  no  one  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  (after  that  year)  on  the  str^igtb  of  work  done  in 
the  Graduate  School.  In  May,  1904,  the  converse  proposition  to 
recommend  no  one  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  on  the  strength  of  work 
done  in  Harvard  CoU^e  was  referred  to  the  Administrative  Boards 
of  the  Graduate  School  and  Harvard  College  for  consideration  and 
report.  These  Boards  agreed  in  proposing  a  modification  of  the 
proposition  of  May,  1904 ;  but  their  report  was  not  made  until  June 
21,  and  not  adopted  till  the  present  academic  year.  The  vote  of 
April,  1903,  and  the  proposition  of  May,  1904,  umed  at  a  require- 
ment of  clean  edges  in  the  work  for  each  d^ree  and  at  the  abolition 
of  the  ** consolation  A.B."  for  Graduate  Students  and  the  "post- 
poned A.M."  for  persons  who  have  never  been  Graduate  Students, 
The  "consolation  A.B."  I  discussed  in  my  last  report.  The 
"postponed  A.M."  is  taken  by  two  kinds  of  persons:  (a)  those 
who  complete  the  work  for  the  A.B.  in  three  years  but,  prefer- 
ring to  take  the  A.B.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  with  their 
classmates,  devote  the  fourth  year,  as  Seniors  in  Har\-ard  College, 
to  work  which  entitles  them  to  the  A.M.  at  the  end  of  a  fifth  year, 
without  residence  or  study  after  the  fourth ;  (6)  those  who  almost 
complete  the  work  for  the  A.B.  in  three  years  and  do  in  the  fourth 
year  the  remaining  portion  plus  such  work  as  is  done  by  those 
described  under  (a). 
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The  question  of  the  "  postponed  A.M."  is  involved  with  the  ques- 
tion of  scholarships,  since  a  Senior  has  hitherto  been  alloned  to 
hold  an  undergraduate  scholarship  when  all  his  undergraduate  vork 
is  done  and  he  is  working  for  the  Master's  degree  under  the  direction 
of  the  Graduate  School,  of  which  he  is  not  a  member. 

THE  COMMITTEK  ON   IMPROVING   INSTRUCTION  IN 
HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

At  the  end  of  my  last  report  I  touched  briefly  on  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Committee  on  Improving  Instruction  in  Harvard 
College,  which  committee,  after  more  than  a  year  of  investigation 
and  d el il>e ration,  made,  in  the  autumn  of  1SI03,  a  report  to  the 
Faculty.  Of  this  report,  which  was  printed  entire  in  the  Harvard 
Graduates'  Magazine,  the  chief  conclusions  were  as  follows  : 

"  1,  The  relation  between  the  instructors  and  the  students  is 
good,  and  the  students  are  in  general  satisfied  with  their  elective 
studies. 

"  2.  The  average  amount  of  study,  however,  is  discreditably 
small. 

"3.  The  difficulty  of  raising  the  standard  is  seriously  increased 
by  students  taking  eix  courses  each. 

"4.  The  requirements  ot  time  and  study  in  the  various  courses 
slioiild  he  as  nearly  equivalent  as  possible.  Certainly  there  should 
not  be  such  disciepancicH  as  exist  at  present, 

"  o.    Lai'ge  leeiure  courecs  have  come  to  stay. 

"6.  Yet  in  the  larfcc  leclnre  courses  a  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  the  amount  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  work. 

"7,    For  this  puriiosetlu'  number  of  asMiatants  should  be  incrensed. 

"  8.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  such  a  number  and 
Hueli  an  apportionment  of  lecture  rooms  as  shiill  enable  the  instructor 
to  use  his  lecUini  room  iieforc  and  after  the  hour  of  his  lecture. 

"9.  It  is  a  mistake  to  preseribe  introductory  lecture  courses  as 
a  preliminary  to  all  further  study  of  tlie  sulijecti*  that  they  treat. 

"  10.  Evci-y  subject  in  tlie  college  sliould  he  t.iught  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  thoi'ough  knowledge  of  it  is  a  valuable  part  of  a  hberal 
education , 

"11,  Every  serious  man  with  health  and  ability  shoulil  Ije  encour- 
aged to  t:ike  honors  in  some  subject." 

The  Couunitlee,  in  its  investigation,  had  questioiicil  students  as 
well  us  iiislnictors;  and  in  the  seventt^eii  huniired  and  fifty-seven 
replies  of  students  it  received  information  about  the  various  courses 
of  iustniction  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  inhtri.cted.  This  infor- 
mation was  gathered  in  a  nay  tliat  insuii'd  its  frceilom  from  either 
flattery  or  fear,  and  is  believed  by  every  member  of  the  Committee 
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to  be  invaluable.  It  shows,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  a  gener- 
ally admirable  relation  between  student  and  instructor,  and  givea 
criticism  which  is  frank,  alert,  and  appreciative.  Moat  of  the  sug- 
gestions offered  by  students  were  worth  thiuking  about;  and  some 
were  put  to  immediate  use.  These  replies  from  students  confirmed 
the  Committee  in  its  conviction  that  acquaintance  with  methods  of 
instruction  involves  acquaintance  with  those  methods  as  seen  and 
felt  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied. 

Out  of  the  lepoi-t  of  the  Committee  sprang  divers  motions  whereof 
some  were  referred  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  another  committee, 
which  lias  recently  reported,  and  one,  made  in  January  by  Professor 
Moi^an,  was  referred  to  a  large  new  committee,  which  reported  in 
March.     Professor  Morgan's  motion  was 

"  (a)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  every  undergraduate  of 
superior  ability  should  look  to  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced 
work  in  some  subject  or  group  of  related  subjects  as  &  natural  part 
of  his  undergraduate  career, 

"  (b)  That  it  is  desirable  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
report  a  plan  under  wliicli  the  degree  of  A.B,  magna  and  anmrna  cam 
laiide  shall  in  future  be  given  only  to  students  who  have  taken  a 
coneiderable  amount  of  advanced  work  in  some  subject  or  group  of 
related  subjects,  and  that  the  committee  consider  the  advisability  of 
adopting  a  plan  by  which  candidates  for  honi)rfl  may  be  relieved  from 
taking  examinations  in  their  elective  courses  during  Ihe  last  year  of 
candidacy  for  honors," 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  the  Faculty  adopted  the 
following  scheme :  — 

"B.\CIIKI.OR   OF   AltTS   WITH   DISTINCTION. 

"  1.  The  Degree  of  Uachelor  of  Ails  with  Distinction  is  awni-ded 
in  two  grades,  cum  lande  and  magna  cum  Inutle. 

"  2.  Cum  Jamie  on  (ieneral  .Studies.  A  candidate  is  recommended 
for  the  degree  cm  Iniide  who  has  obtained  grade  A  or  It  in  nine 
elective  courses,  but  cour.'tcs  regularly  open  to  Freshmen  to  count  for 
this  purpose  only  as  half-courses.  He  must  have  obtained  a  grade 
above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  remaining  work,  that  being  the 
standard  now  required  for  the  degree  without  distinction. 

"3.  Ci(?n /aitrf*' on  a  Subject  or  Related  Kubjeets,  A  candidate 
is  recommemied  for  the  degree  cum  laiide  who  has  completed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  advanced  work  in  some  subject  oi-  n^lutcd  sub- 
jects, and  who  has  been  recommended  on  the  ground  of  this  work  to 
the  Faculty  by  a  Division  or  a  Depaitment,  or  by  a  .Special  C'om- 
mittee"  appointed  by  the  Faculty  for  this  inirpose.     He  must  have 

lonom  in  Lil^raturi",  which  may  well  rpiionniirnd 
HJ  giihjcctj). 
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obtaioed  &  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thiids  of  bia  remaining 
work,  that  being  the  standard  now  required  for  tbe  d^ree  witboat 
distinction. 

"  4.  Magna  cum  laude.  A  candidate  otherwise  qnalified  for  the 
degree  cum  laude  on  a  subject  or  related  subjects  is  recommeBded 
for  the  degree  magrui  cum  laude  who  has  been  recommended  to  tbe 
Faculty  for  this  degree  by  a  Division  or  a  Deportmott  or  by  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  ground  of  high  distinction. 

"  5.  The  subject  or  related  subjects  in  which  the  degrees  cum  and 
maffna  cum  laude  are  conferred  under  sections  three  and  four  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  <n  the  Commencement  Programme, 

"6.  A  candidate  who  fails  of  recommendation  for  the  degrees 
mentioned  under  sections  three  and  four  may  receive  the  degree  with- 
out distinction  on  tbe  recommendation  of  the  Division,  Department, 
or  Committee  concerned. 

"  7.  The  various  Divisions,  or,  it  the  Division  prefers,  a  Depart- 
ment forming  a  part  of  a  Division,  shall  formulate  for  publication, 
and  sutHuit  to  the  Faculty  for  its  approval,  general  provisions  under 
which  tbey  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  candidates  for  the  d^rees 
with  distinction  to  the  Faculty.  In  forming  plans,  a  Division  or 
Department  should  base  them  on  an  amount  of  work  about  equiva- 
lent to  but  not  exceeding  half  the  time  devoted  to  elective  woik 
in  Collie,  and  should  feel  free  to  include  in  their  plans  related 
courses  under  the  direction  of  other  Divisions  or  Departments. 

"  6.  Tbe  test  employed  by  a  Division  or  Department  or  Special 
Committee  to  decide  its  recommendation  for  the  degree  magna  cum 
laude  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  not  of  a  different  character  from 
that  of  tbe  test  employed  in  the  case  of  the  degree  onm  laude,  but 
tbe  recommendation  should  be  made  upon  evidence  of  high  (tistinc- 
tioo  in  the  manner  in  which  the  candidate  deals  with  that  test. 

"  9.  A  student  intending  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  with 
distinction  on  a  subject  or  related  subjects  will  record  bis  name 
at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College.  This  be  may  do  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  hia  Sophomore  year,  or  at  any  time  not 
later  than  November  Ist  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he  expects 
to  receive  the  degree ;  but  a  Division,  Department,  or  Special  Com- 
mittee may  fix  as  the  latest  date  in  its  own  case  a  time  earlier  than 
November  1st  of  that  year. 

^'10.  A  student  who  records  himself  as  intending  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  with  distinction  on  a  subject  or  related  sub- 
jects is  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  upon  a  List  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Sophomore  year,  providing  he  has  not  fallen  below  C  dnrii^ 
his  Freshman  year,  or  at  any  later  time  when  he  has  satisfied  tiie 
Dean  of  Harvard  College  that  he  is  fit  to  have  his  name  placed  upon 
the  List;  and  any  student  who  has  been  in  one  of  the  first  two 
groups  of  Bcholarsliip  holders  during  any  year  is  entitled  to  have 
bis  name  placed  upon  the  List  during  the  succeeding  year.  The 
name  of  any  student  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  List  at  any  time 
on  recommendation  of  the  Department  under  which  be  is  working, 
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or  by  tiie  De&n  aft«r  cooanltation  with  that  Department,  if  the  stu- 
dent fails  to  obtain  or  m&intain  after  being  entered  on  the  List  a 
standard  of  scholarship  and  conduct  satiBfactory  to  the  Dean. 

"  11.  Stadente  whose  names  are  on  the  List  will,  except  for 
registration,  be  tinisted  by  the  Dean  with  greater  responsibility  and 
discretion  in  the  ordering  of  their  College  work,  so  far  as  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  collective  interests  of  the  classes  or  sections 
to  which  they  belong,  and  will  be  excused  during  their  last  year  in 
Coll^:e  from  examinations  in  courses  belonging  to  their  subject  or 
related  subjects,  in  case  the  Division  or  Department  under  which 
they  are  working  has  provided  some  other  public  test  than  those 
examinations  as  the  ground  for  its  recommendation." 

As  a  result  of  these  votes,  the  several  Departments  propooed 
terms  of  Departmental  distinction  analc^us  to  the  present  Honors 
bat  designed  to  be  more  widely  attractive.  Their  proposals,  as 
ooodensed,  tabulated,  and  presented  to  the  Faculty,  seemed  to  some 
members  of  that  body  too  divergent  to  be  safe ;  and  these  persons, 
together  with  those  who  had  been  or  began  to  be  sceptical  about 
Other  results  of  the  Committee's  report,  made  a  majority  which  pre- 
vented the  Faculty  from  putting  into  immediate  practice  the  scheme 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee.  The  scheme  still 
stands ;  but  another  committee,  of  which  the  Dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege is  chairman,  is  at  work  on  the  application  of  it  in  detail. 


THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  BIRTHDAY. 

From  the  records  of  the  Faculty  I  take  the  story  of  the  most 
memorable  meeting  in  the  year:  — 

"On  February  2,  when  the  President  left  the  Faculty  meeting  early, 
the  Faculty  took  the  opportunity  of  appointing  a  conunittee  on  the 
celebration  of  his  birthday,  March  20.  On  February  11,  when  the 
President  was  in  New  York,  the  Faculty  had  a  special  meeting,  at 
which  the  Dean  reported  that  Mrs.  filiot  had  been  consulted,  that 
the  Faculty  might  have  a  few  minutes  of  the  President's  time  in  the 
afternoon  of  March  20,  and  that  the  committee  had  in  mind  a  piece 
of  silver  as  an  appropriate  gift.  The  Faculty  then  appointed  the 
Dean,  Professor  Lowell,  and  Professor  WiUson,  as  a  committee  with 
full  power. 

'*  On  Sunday,  March  20,  at  three  o'clock,  the  <  members '  of  the 
Faculty  met  in  the  Faculty  Room ;  and  the  President,  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Eliot,  came  a  few  minutes  later.  Mrs.  Gliot,  summoned 
that  day  by  the  committee,  came  with  him.  At  what  is  believed  to 
be  tbe  largest  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Faculty,  the  President 
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received  a  eilver  cup  modelled  on  &  Greek  vase  or  cup  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  On  the  cup  was  an  inscription  written  by  Professor 
Hill:  — 

"  '  Charlee  William  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University,  trata 
the  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences,  March  20,  1904,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  his  devotion  to  the  University  for  tbirty-five 
years,  and  of  his  passion  for  justice,  for  progreas,  and  for  truth.'  " 

The  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  is  made  up  of  singularly  inde- 
pendent men.  Ite  members  are  chosen  without  reference  to  their 
probable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  opinion  with  each  other  or 
with  anybody  else.  Many  of  them  are  strongly  opposed  to  much 
that  the  President  holds  dear  in  education,  in  the  policy  of  the 
Faculty,  in  a  hundred  other  things,  and  speak  out  their  opposition 
as  part  of  their  loyalty  to  themselves,  to  the  University,  and  to  him. 
It  was  natural  therefore  that  every  member  of  the  Faculty  who  was 
within  reach  should  join  in  honoring  a  leader  who  teaches  freedom. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGOS,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UNiTBRsirr :  — 

SiE,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  eabmit  to  you  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Harvard  College  for  the  academic  year  ]908-04. 

The  total  anmber  of  stndente  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
1904,  was  two  thoosaDd  and  seventy- three,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Seniors -    .    .    S2S 

JoDiors ISS 

Bopbomore* 6S0 

Freihmen G66 

Totftl  Dumber  of  Undergndiutes 1936 

Special  SndenU 187 

Total aOTS 

Compared  with  the  registration  at  the  oorreeponding  time  in  1908, 
these  fignrea  show  a  net  loss  of  thlrty-eix :  — 

(Ms.    Ltm. 

Senior* S6 

JoDioTi 5 

Sophomorei 62 

Freihmen fiS 

Special  StndenU 15 


Net  toM se 


Durii^;  the  year  the  following  students  died :  - 


John  Jowph  Walih,  '«,  . 
HeoT^  Clukion  Carter,  tM, 
Thomat  Bdtraid  Shanghnei 
Harry  Thayer  Whitmarsh,  ' 
George  Scott  Baldwin,  "07, 
Henry  Mather  Stone,  '07, 
Carloa  Sanborn  Nndd,  Spedal, 


.  Died  Febrxiarr  *,  IMH. 


Died  March  17,  1904. 
'Oe,   Died  September  18,  1901' 
.    .  Died  Jaly  19,  190*. 
.    .  Died  December  19,  1908. 
.    .  Died  May  37,  1904. 
.   .  IHed  Jnlj  16,  1904. 


At  Commencement,  1904,  four  hundred  and  sixty  students,  of 
whom  three  hundred  and  three  were  registered  as  Seniors,  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  compared  with  five  hundred  and 
fifteen,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  registered  as 
Seniors,  in  1903.  The  figures  of  1904  should  be  compared  with 
those  of   1902  rather  than  with  those  of   1903,  for  in  1904  the 
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practice  of  taking  the  degree  at  tiie  end  of  the  third  year  "  as  of  " 
the  class  to  graduate  one  year  later  was  first  established,  and  the 
number  of  recipients  of  the  degree  in  1903  included  forty-six  who 
in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  will  appear  as  members  of  the  Glaes 
of  1904.  In  1902  fonr  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  of  whom  three 
hundred  and  eight  were  registered  as  Seniors,  received  the  degree. 
The  registration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  who  were  not 
registered  as  Seniors,  either  for  the  whole  or  for  half  of  the  year,  is 
shown  in  the  next  table,  which  exhibits  also  the  corresponding 
f^ures  for  1901,  1902,  and  1908  :  — 


On  lekve  of  tbtenct  til  the  year  .... 

On  lene  of  •bsence  fir«t  half-yew 1 

On  leave  of  ahaence  lecond  half-year 

Graduate  Stndenti 18 

Regigtered  in  Law  School 97 

Regiatered  in  Medical  School 7 

Registered  in  Dental  School 1 

Regirtered  in  Divinity  School 

Registered  in  Sdentiflc  School S 

Special  Students 8 

Registered  in  Jnnioi  Class 8 

Registered  in  Sophomore  Clau 8 

Registered  in  Senior  Class  of  1900 2 

9 
To  be  designated  at  of  Uie  next  year  in  tbe 

QMinguttunai 

Received  degree  at  Mid-year 


IMl.     IML     iwi. 


119       U8      102 


194      1B7 
Of  the  new  provision  of  the  governing  boards,  whereby  a  student 

may  receive  his  d^ree  at  the  middle  of  the  year,  but  seven  took 

advant^^e.     The  decrease  in  tbe  namber  of  students  taking  leave 

of  absence  for  ttie  second  half-year  is  notable. 

The  next  tables  show  the  losses  and  gains  in  the  three  yonnger 

chksses  between  November,  1903,  and  November,  1904 :  — 


NoTHDber,  iwn. 

Lo«. 

G^. 

NoTMobar.UM. 

CUsBofl906    .   . 
Class  of  1906    .   . 
Class  of  1907    .  . 

(Juniors)           487 
(Fresbmen)      666 

211 
287 
123 

49 
61 

177 

(Seniors)           366 
(Joniori)           448 

B71 

377 

Net  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Not.,  1908,  and  Sov.,  1904, 
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Out  or 
ItM. 

CkMOf 

isoe. 

CUM  of 
ISDT. 

H^ 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year.  . 
Left  College  M  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
Were"  dropped  "»Dd  left  College.  .   .  . 

7 

182 

1 

le 

6 

111 

33 
43 
SS 
104 
33 

3S 
29 
1 
4S 
16 

76 
S53 
87 

64 

Tol»l  lo«a 

83T 

ISS 

From  higher  claiBB 

6 
8S 
10 

19 
16 
17 

131 
00 
66 

146 

19 

SI 

177 

16S 

186 

S4 

The  next  table  shows  Jtbe  losaee  and  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1908 :  — 

In  Attendance,  December,  1908 IM 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year S6 

Left  (College  at  the  end  of  the  year 4S 

Entered  a  College  cImi M 

ToUl  lo _» 

Reentered  College  ■■  Special  StodeDla,  1904   ....  40 

Newly  admitted 106 

Total 14« 

Tbe  Freahman  Class  of  1904-05  nnmbers  eleveaMess  than  the 
coneeponding  class  of  1908-04  ;  — 

Admitted  by  eiaminaiion  In  1904 419 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1904 97 

From  a  higher  cIub 66 

"     the  Special  StndeoU 7 

"     the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 6  i 

Total S4S 

Sixty-six  candidates,  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  fiaal  cxam- 
tDstions  for  admission,  intending  to  postpone  the  remainder  until 
September,  did  not  complete  this  examination  in  September :  three 
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of  these  were  traDeferred  to  the  Iiawrence  Scientific  School  as  post- 
poning candldatee,  and  one  took  examinations  over  in  September 
for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School;  of  the  remaining  sixty-two, 
nineteen  passed  in  bo  few  subjects  that  they  were  notified  that  they 
mnst  take  all  of  their  examinations  orer  again  in  September  (thir- 
teen of  these  nineteen  tried  over  their  examinations) ;  twenty-foor 
of  the  sixty- two  were  not  allowed  to  try  tbe  examinations  again ; 
two  who  might  have  gone  on  preferred  to  tiy  all  of  their  exami- 
nations again  in  order  to  secure  a  better  record.  Fifteen,  rejected 
In  June,  took  their  examinations  again  in  September ;  and  toart«en, 
who  registered  as  postponing  candidates  but  who  passed  in  a  snffl- 
oient  number  of  points  to  entitie  them  to  admiseion,  were  allowed 
to  change  their  r^^tration,  and  received  admission  certjflcates. 
Eleven,  who  took  examinations  for  Harvard  Collie,  were  later 
admitted  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  four,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Scientific  School,  were  afterwards  admitted  to 
Harvard  College.  Thirteen,  who  presented  themselves  as  final  can- 
didates, were  allowed,  after  the  examinations,  to  count  a  part  of  the 
examinations  they  had  passed  for  a  preliminary  certificate.  One 
preliminary  candidate  who  took  his  examinations  for  Harvard  CoUe^ 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Scientific  School.  One,  rejected  in 
June,  was  changed  to  a  postponing  candidate  for  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School;  and  seven  boys,  exceptional  cases,  were  allowed 
to  add  to  a  preliminary  certificate. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-nine  candidates,  forty-four  more  than  in 
1903,  took  !Final  Examinations.  Of  tbe  six  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-one  had  preliminary  certificates  (among 
these  were  nine  who,  for  special  reasons,  had  divided  their  examina- 
tions among  three  years,  six  completing  their  examination  in  Jnne, 
and  three  in  September) ;  seventy-one  divided  the  examinations 
between  June  and  September;  thirty-three  took  all  of  their  exami- 
nations in  June;  nineteen  took  all  in  September;  thirty-five  wlio 
had  a  preliminary  certificate  divided  their  Final  Ezaminationa 
between  June  and  September.  Three  preliminary  candidates  were, 
with  the  approval  of  the  head  masters  of  their  schools,  allowed  to 
become  postponing  candidates : 


AdmiCUHl. 

AdmltMd"CI(«r." 

Btjo^ 

June 

444 

326 

48 

128 

19 

84 

Totil 

672 

347 

77 
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Of  the  aix  hundred  and  forty-nine  candidates,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  ofFei-ed  ancient  history  rather  than  modem;  fifty-nine, 
modem  rather  than  ancient ;  sixty,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  fif- 
teen, ancient  and  advanced  Koropean ;  eight,  modern  and  advanced 
European ;  seven,  ancient  and  the  hlstoty  of  a  period ;  and  eight, 
neither. 

The  next  table  shows,  in  order  of  the  number  of  choices,  the 
ofFeringB  of  advanced  subjects :  Latin  oa  usual  holds  the  first  place. 


1. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

«. 

Freocb. 

FreQch. 

Frencti. 

8. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

4. 

Germu). 

German. 

German. 

S. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

8. 

Hirtoiy- 

Solid  Geometry. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

7. 

Solid  Geometry. 

History. 

Hi»tory. 

8. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

9. 

AnroDom;. 

PhyriCB. 

10. 

Plijric«. 

PhyiiCB. 

Meteorology. 

11. 

Meteorology. 

Astronomy. 

The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is 
based:  — 


Number  of  cuodldatM  olRuiDg 


Advanced  Greek .... 
Advanced  Latin  .... 
AdTanced  German  .  .  . 
Advanced  Frencb  .  .  . 
Advanced  Hiitory  .  .  . 
Logarithms  andTrigonometrj 
Solid  Geometry  .... 
Advanced  Algebra  .  .  . 
Advanced  Pbjslci  .   .    . 

Aitronomy 

Meteorology 


48 .2S 
83.34 
28.90 
61.04 
12.48 
14.76 
11.73 
10.81 


279  46.13 

E04  83.S1 

182  S0.08 

344  66.88 

78  ia.89 

100  16.03 

85  14.06 

fit  e.GO 


281  4S.S0 


8.74 


304  SI. 43 

88G  G9.38 

90  18.87 

131  18.64 

132  18.80 
64  9.86 

6  .93 


The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail- 
nre  (A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  candidates,  including  the 
records  of  their  successful  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (£)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Examinations  only :  — 
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C^) 


Bngluh 

Greek 

Xriit^n 

G«niiui 

French  

HiwtoTj  (Andeot)  . 
Hiitory  (Modern)    . 

Algebra 

GeomeU7  

Plane  OeometTj  .  . 

ChemisUy 

Phjiiognpt^   .  .   . 

Anatonif 

Harmony 


Greek 

L»tin 

Oermnn 

French 

Logaritbmi  and  Tr^nometry  . 

Solid  Geometry 

Algebra 

Phy"<'» 

AttroQomy 

Meteorology 


11. SO 
9.S3 
1T.0S 
M.68 
18.fi8 
S8.E7 
80.7T 


31.04 
87.78 
3S.0« 
87.70 


(_B)         ■I.BNBNTABT   BTDDIBI. 

ADTAFCBD   ■TDI>IBa. 

IMS. 

IW. 

l«i. 

ItOi. 

Engli.h 

Greek 

LaUa 

■German 

French 

Hiatory  (Ancient)     .   . 
Hiitory  (Modern)     .    , 
Algebra 

PUne  Geometry    .    .   . 

Phy»icB 

Chemiitry 

Phyiiography    .... 

Anatomy,  etc 

IFarmony 

11.89 

11.86 

IG.EO 

24.86 

17.S1 

18.75 

12.20 

26.56 

18.87 

23.3* 

16.49 

18.04 

67.89 

60. 

66.67 

5.60 
18.33 
21.62 
39.78 
22.98 
14.24 
17.07 
28.13 
16.38 
26.26 
17.94 
17.32 
30.77 
36.86 
.00 

Greek 

Latin 

German      

French 

Hirtoiy 

Log.  and  Trig-     .   .    . 
Solid  Geometfy    .  .   . 

Algebra  

PhysicB 

Aitronomy 

Meteorology 

9.59 
21.33 
31.62 
33.38 
44.69 
34.21 
47.60 
20.68 
76. 
6B.67 
.00 

9.56 
28.75 
44.61 
96.91 
38.64 
34.78 
39.83 
63.89 
66.67 
50. 
20. 
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As  Q8U&1  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  percentages  is  in  the  subjecta 
offered  by  fewest  candidates. 

Six  hnndred  and  fifty-nine  candidates  (fifty  less  than  in  1903) 
took  FrelimiDary  Examinations ;  of  thfese,  five  hundred  and  twelve 
(aixty-ODe  lees  than  in  1903)  received  certificates :  — 


Ten         "      87 

Twelve  "     101 

Thliteen  polnU S 

FoDrteen 

FUteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen  ' 

Eighteen 

NiDetaen 

Twenqr 

Twenty-two      "     B 

Twenty-three    "     8 

Leu  tban  eight  point* ! 

Beceived  certiflcalei dlS 

Fuled 1*1 

Totkl  nnmber  of  candidate! 669 


The  next  table  gives  the  percentages  of  failure  in  Frelimiiiuuy 


IMS.  IMi. 

EogUah 89.39  S7.U 

Greek S.ST  9.19 

Latin 3S.64  36.78 

German S7.4T  SO.OS 

French S0.G9  Sfi.fiG 

History  (Ancient)    .   .   S7.79  22.76 

Hiftory  (Modem)    .  .  36.87  SC.29 

Algebra 35.70  24.19 

Geotaetry 21.28  34.62 

Flane  Geometry    .    .   .'26.03  2T.09 

Phyiici 19.08  17.21 

Cheminry 30.48  9.43 

Phyllograpliy     ,   .   .    , 

Anatomy,  etc 

Harmony 00*  .00* 


t  Two  candidate!  only. 


.OOt 


Greek 14.39 

Latin 68.90 

German 40. 

French 36.63 

Hiatory 83.8S 

Log.  and  Trig 37.60 

Solid  Geometry  ....    73.68 

Algebra 60. 

Phyilcs NotolTd  • 

Anronomy Notaird' 

Meteorology Not< 


*  One  candidate  only. 


36.3« 
64.73 
20.41 
36.30 
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In  prioting  statistioB  of  "  Credits  "  won  at  the  examinations  for 
admUaiOQ  to  College,  I  give  (A)  the  "  Credits  "  won  this  jear  at 
Final  ExaminadoQB ;  (B)  those  won  this  ;ear  and  some  earlier  year 
by  the  Pinal  Candidates  of  this  year;  and  (0)  those  won  this  year 
at  Preliminary  Examinations :  — 


U) 


Greek 

LatiD 

Gennan 

French 

Hiatoiy  (Ancient) 
Hirtoiy  (Modern) 

Oeometi7  .  .  .  . 
PUne  0«ometi7    , 

Physics 

Chemittiy  ,  ,  .  , 
Phyiif^raphj  .  , 
Anatomy,  etc.  .  . 
Bannony    .   .    .   . 


Greek  .... 

Germaa  .  .   .  . 

HlBloi7  .  .  . 
IjOg.  and  Trig. 
Solid  Geometry 
Algebra  ... 
PhyricB  .  .  .  , 
ABtronoD)]' .  . 
Meteorology  .  . 


(B)                   BLEMaxTAxr. 

XDTUIOMn. 

28 
61 
80 
66 
32 
68 
10 
1B6 
6 
36 
I« 
19 
» 
8 
1 

Hiitory 

Log.  and  Trig 

SoUd  Qeometiy 

Hiilory  (Andent) 

Hiitoiy  (Modem) 

14 
S 

Plane  Geometry 

Phyiici 

Chemiatry 

Anatomy,  etc 

Fhyiica 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 

0 
0 
2 

680 

168 
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BDgliih     .... 

Greek 

Latin 

Oemun    .... 

EQaloiy  (Ancient) 
HUtorj  (Modern) 
Algebra  .... 
Geometry  .  .  . 
FUne  Geometr; 

Fbyiici 

(Siemiitr;  .  .  . 
FbTtii^aph;  .  . 
Anatomy,  etc.    . 


8     Greek  . 


Se  Gennan  .... 
SB  French  .... 
la  Blit0T7  .... 
81  f  Log.  and  Trig.  . 
Solid  Geometiy. 
il6 


IMijtica  .  .  . 
Aibonomy  .  . 
Meteorology    . 


Although  the  number  of  candidates  who  took  final  ezaminatjoiu 
this  year  was  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  the  Freshman  Class  is 
slightly  smaller.  Accurately  to  determine  the  reason  for  this  is,  of 
coorse,  impoeaible ;  but  the  investigations  of  Professor  Charles  F. 
Parker,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Freshman  Advisers,  have 
produced  intfirestiDg  and  su^estive  results.     He  writes  as  follows: 

"Odc  hundred  and  eight  mCD  who  were  admitted  to  Harvard 
College  last  summer  have  failed  to  register  in  the  College  this  fall. 
Eight  of  these  have  gone  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  one 
to  the  Dental  School,  leaving  ninety-nine  who  did  not  register  in  the 
University.  Of  these  about  thirty-five  are  likely  to  enter  next  year, 
leaving  sixty-four  who  will  not  enter  the  University  at  all.  At  least 
twenty-two  of  these  have  gone  to  other  colleges.  There  will  be  about 
forty-two  of  whom  we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  any  sure  account. 
Of  Uiese  more  than  thirty  will  be  men  who  came  from  N^w  England 
high  schools  and  academies,  including  public  Latin  schools.  Last 
year  there  were  seventy-three  men  admitted  who  did  not  register  in 
the  College,  FiA-e  of  these  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
leaving  sixty-eight  who  did  not  register  in  the  University  that  fall. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  entered  a  year  later,  leaving  forty  who  did  not 
enter  the  University  at  all.  Of  these  forty  at  least  eleven  entered 
other  colleges.  Of  the  otlier  twenty-nine  no  sure  account  can  be 
given.  More  than  twenty  of  them  came  from  New  England  high 
schools  and  academies,  including  public  Latin  schools. 

"  Men  trained  in  the  preparatory  schools  frequented  by  rich  men's 
sons,  when  failing  to  register,  have  in  both  years  usually  signified 
their  intention  of  entering  s  year  later.  The  number  of  such  men 
this  year  is  about  seventeen.     Last  year  their  number  was  eleven. 
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"  The  failures  to  register  were  this  year  at  least  thirty  more  than 
the  previous  year.  I  have  noticed  that  the  number  was  about  seventy 
for  several  years,  and  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  increase.  I  think 
it  is  partly  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  rich  men's 
sons  who,  owing  to  youth  or  a  desire  to  travel,  have  postponed 
entrance  for  a  year.  But  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men  more  than  last 
year  of  those  admitted  from  New  England  high  schools  and  academies 
did  not  come.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  any  positive  conclusloae 
as  to  the  cause  of  this.  It  may  be  an  isolated  fact  like  the  abnormally 
lai^e  Freshman  Class  which  entered  two  years  ago." 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  were 
Professors  Willson,  C.  P.  Parker,  Gardiner,  Coolidge,  Johnson, 
Ward,  Gulick,  Palache,  Woodworth,  Wright;  Messrs.  Cram,  Cobb, 
Hart,  and  Whittemore. 

During  the  year  two  students  were  expelled  for  burglary;  two 
were  dismissed,  one  for  cheating  in  thesis  work  and  lying  about 
it,  and  one  for  cheating  in  a  final  examination ;  three  were  sus- 
pended, one  for  dishonesty  in  connection  with  the  written  work 
of  a  course,  and  two  for  lengthening  the  Spring  Recess  withont 
permission;  eight  on  probation  had  their  probation  closed  for 
nnsatisfactory  records ;  twenty-eight  withdrew  upon  advice  or  under 
pressure. 

The  number  of  scholars  winning  a  position  in  the  First  Group 
(pp.  110,  111)  on  the  work  of  the  year  1903-04  was  fifty-four  as 
against  seventy  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  fifty-four  thirty-one 
received  scholarships  with  stipend,  twenty-three  honorary  scholar- 
ships. In  the  preceding  year  twenty-six  students  in  the  First  Group 
held  honorary  scholarships,  and  forty-four  stipendiary. 

Id  1890,  when  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  oi^anized, 
the  Regulation's  for  Students  in  Harvard  College  were  printed  wltli 
this  head-note,  which  has  ever  since  remained  there :  — 

"These  Begulatlone  are  issued  for  temporary  use,  pending  a 
revision  of  all  the  R^ulations  by  the  Faculty."  .... 

These  regulations,  save  for  the  new  mies  for  promotion,  which 
went  into  effect  with  the  Class  of  1905,  and  a  few  minor  changes, 
are  as  they  were  in  1890.  The  Faculty  has  never  undertaken  the 
promised  revision.  Pourteeu  years  of  expenenoe  show  that  in  the 
main  they  have  worked  well,  but  the  increase  of  the  College  in 
numbers  has  made  the  administration  of  two  of  the  rules  (3  and  4) 
dlBIcult  and  unsatisfactory,  and  some  change,  especially  in  Rule  4, 
is  desirable. 

'*  3.  Continuous  residence  at  the  University  is  required  during 
term-time.     No  interruption  of  residence  is  permissible,  except  for 
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Batisf&clory  reasons  stated  to  the  Recorder  (oiull;,  if  possible) 
before  the  student  leaves  Cambridge.  The  student  who  has  been 
absent  must  also  report  in  person  to  the  Recorder  immediately  on 
his  return. 

"  4.  A  student  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  cause  from  attend- 
ing college  exercises  for  a  day  or  more  must  send  notice  to  the 
Recorder  without  delay.  Immediately  upon  his  return  to  duty, 
he  must  make,  at  the  Recorder's  crfBce  (4  University  Hali),  a  specific 
statement  of  the  cause  of  his  absence;  and,  if  his  explanation  is 
satisfactory,  his  absence  will  be  excused." 

'*  Continuous  residence  "  has  been  interpreted  as  attendance  upon 
College  exercises.  Outside  of  these  &  student  is  free  to  spend  his 
time  where  he  pleases.  A  considerable  number  of  students  keep 
their  engagements  with  praiseworthy  regularity,  but  a  larger  number 
fall  easily  into  the  habit  of  "  cutting."  The  beet  way  to  eradicate 
this  evil  is  hard  to  find :  in  a  discussion  of  it  and  the  relation  of 
students  to  daily  attendance,  the  students  themselveB  should  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  of  scholarship  rank  and  those  who 
fall  below  this.  For  the  first  class  Rule  S  should  be  made  more 
flexible.  A  student  who  constantly  —  not  by  fits  and  starts  — 
keeps  his  work  at  the  honor  standard,  presenting  his  theses  or  other 
written  tests  at  the  appointed  time,  with  whom  the  instructor  is 
steadily  satisfied,  —  whose  record  at  November,  the  mid-years, 
April,  and  the  final  examinations,  shows  that  he  maintains  this 
standard,  —  may,  and  should  be,  trusted  to  adjust  his  hours  for 
himeelf .  He  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  here ;  the  veiy  fact 
that  he  is  doing  his  woi^  well  insures  proper  attendance.  If,  then, 
sucb  a  student  wishes  to  leave  Cambridge  for  two  or  three  days,  he 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Practically  never  is  a  student  of 
this  class  called  to  the  Office  for  an  unsatisfactory  record  of  attend- 
ance. It  ifl  only  with  men  who  fall  below  the  honor  standard  that 
the  administrative  officers  have  trouble.  A  large  body  of  these  men 
attend  with  fair  r^ularity,  and  attain  in  their  studies  a  standing 
which  allows  them  to  pass  from  class  to  class  without  either  praise 
or  erasure;  but  in  addition  to  these  there  remains  a  considerable 
Dumber  who  absent  themselves  from  as  many  College  engageonents 
as  they  can  without  making  a  record  which  will  quite  warrant 
the  Administratdve  Board  in  sending  them  away,  at  least  without 
the  most  vigorous  protests  and  complMuts  of  unfair  treatment  from 
both  the  offending  students  and  their  parents.  How  to  deal  with 
these  students  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  presented  to 
the  Board ;  not  infrequently  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  action 
of  parents  themselves,  who  feel  that  it  is  quite  legitimate  for  their 
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Bone  to  absent  themselTee  from  Cambridge  for  pleasure  trips  and 
parties.  Students  who  maintain  only  a  record  which  allows  them 
to  pass  from  class  to  class  without  distinction  should,  I  believe,  be 
held  closely  to  their  engagements;  at  least  they  can  learn  punc- 
taality.  What  number  of  absences  —  or  whether  any  at  all,  unless 
for  protracted  illness  or  some  equally  weighty  reason,  —  should  be 
excnsed  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  If  some  are  to  go  nnques- 
tioned,  from  the  **  Office  "  point  of  view,  a  fixed  number,  which  the 
student  uses  as  lie  pleases,  is  most  easily  admimst«red. 

The  increased  nnmber  of  students,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  has  removed  from  Rules  3  and  4  a  certain  part  of  what 
may  be  called  the  personal  element ;  for  although  it  Is  possible  for 
the  Recorder  to  see  personally  practically  all  those  who  may  be 
obliged  to  go  away  trom  Cambridge,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him, 
with  all  the  other  demands  upon  his  time,  to  see  at  the  time  the 
notices  are  presented  all  of  those  who  give  an  excuse  for  an  absence 
from  recitations  of  a  day  or  more.  Hence  has  grown  up  the 
practice  of  "signing  off"  (giving  written  notice  of  the  beginning 
of  an  absence),  and  **  signing  on"  (written  notice  of  its  end), — two 
operations  which  not  infrequently  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  matter  of  excuses  for  absences  the  standard  of  honor 
among  a  considerable  body  of  our  students,  generous,  and  in  other 
affairs  high-minded,  of  whom  the  College  may  otherwise  be  prond, 
is  deplorably  low.  That  a  student  should  "sign  o9"  for  a  sick 
friend  is  natural  and  tegimate  ;  but  the  standard  of  honor  of  the  two 
men  is  low  when  the  invalid  waits  in  the  hall  outside  the  Office  for 
his  friend  to  join  him,  or  spends  the  day  in  town,  ratuming  just  io 
time  to  meet  the  physician  who  has  been  sent  to  see  him.  "  I  was 
glad,  of  course,"  one  student  said  when  questioned  about  the  "  sick 
excuse  "he  had  given  for  prolonging  the  Thanksgiving  Recess,  "that 
if  I  was  going  to  be  sick  I  was  sick  at  this  time,"  admitting  when 
questioned  further  that  his  sickness  had  not  confined  him  to  the  house 
where  he  was  visiting  or  prevented  him  from  going  to  the  theatre 
that  same  night.  This  is  but  a  single  example  of  a  stat«  of  mind 
far  from  uncommon.  Many  students  assume  tbat  the  mere  presenta- 
tion of  a  reason  for  an  absence  thereby  excuses  it.  They  quite 
foiget  that  to  have  an  absence  excused  the  reason  must  satisfy  a 
College  officer.  No  sane  man  can  accept  as  sufficient  the  great  body 
of  excuses  handed  in  by  students  who  ask  to  be  treated  as  men,  — 
weak  eyes  (few  sufferers  realize  that  they  can  carry  their  ears  to  a 
lecture),  colds,  headaches,  stomach-aches,  and  that  intestinal  trouble 
whose  most  serious  havoc  is  in  the  orthography  rather  than  the  bodies 
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of  ita  victimB.  The  "  Office  "  must,  and  does,  take  a  student's  word 
that  he  vae  not  feeling  quite  well ;  but  raao;  students  are  indignant 
that  it  refuses  to  accept,  as  satisfactory,  excuses  which,  when  they 
are  questioned  on  the  subject,  they  frankly  admit  they  know  would 
not  be  accepted  from  them  in  a  business  office, — excuses  which,  fur-  - 
thenuore,  they  would  not  present  there.  Over  and  over  again  to  the 
remark,  "You  know  that  were  you  in  business  such  a  record  of 
attendance  would  cost  you  your  job,"  comes  the  reply,  "  0  yes,  bat 
this  is  difFerent."  An  administrative  oRlcer  has  no  more  difficult 
task  than  to  make  a  student  understand  that  there  is,  and  should  he, 
DO  difference  between  business  in  College  and  business  in  the  world, 
and  that  dereliction  in  the  one  should  bring  as  speedy  a  dismissal  as 
it  would  in  the  other. 

An  examination  of  the  relations  of  the  '*8ign-offs"  to  the  places 
in  which  the  "signers-off"  live  brings  results  which  hardly  need 
comment.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Recorder, 
covers  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  April  16.  The  eleven  dor- 
mitories enumerated  lie  practically,  it  may  be  said,  in  one  region,  — 
that  south  of  the  College  Yard.  In  this  list  are  not  included  the 
excuses  from  students  living  in  private  houses  or  the  smaller  dor- 
mitories in  ttiis  same  region.  Had  this  been  done,  the  difference 
between  the  percentages  would  have  been  even  more  remarkable. 

TABLK   OF  "aiGK   0FF8." 

NamberorocTD- 
Doimltorlea.  panto,  andergnuluur.     "  Sign  oSn."         P«r  cent. 

Beck S3  17  77.3 

Claverly 78  35  M.8 

CrJ^e 71  24  88.8 

Dn^ton 18  9  60.0 

Dmiiter 31  38  128.8 

BTerett 16  7  4S.7 

F^rfu 88  11  47.8 

H«mpdeu 46  30  65.2 

lUudolph 74  89  52.7 

W«re 81  18  41.9 

Wettmorly 67  37  S6.2 

467  24S  5S.I 

Placea,  other  than  die  aboTs IS84  831  31.S 

2001  679  28.9 

"During  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  April  16,  there  were 
579  '  sign  ofls '  for  '  illness '  from  the  2001  students  then  enrolled  in 
the  Collie  proper. 
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"57.1^  of  the  'sign  o£fs'  came  from  1634  stndents.  42.8%  of 
the  'sign  offa'  came  from  467  atudents.  That  is,  42.89^  of  the 
'sign  offs'  came  from  23.9%  of  the  undergraduates,  and  57.1% 
came  from  76.6%  of  tlie  undergraduates." 

The  fundamental  difflculty  in  dealing  with  this  evil  of  "signii^ 
oft "  is  the  fact  that  these  excuses  must  be  passed  upon  in  the  Col- 
lege Office  and  not  by  a  physician.  1  believe  that  the  adminifltration 
of  tills  whole  matter  of  ' '  sick  excuses  "  should  be  removed  from  the 
Office  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Collie  physician.  His  relations 
would  be,  as  they  always  have  been,  strictly  confidential,  like  the 
relations  of  any  physician  to  his  patient.  Notice  of  sickness  would 
be  sent  to  the  physician,  who  would  then  take  charge  of  the  case  and 
inform  the  Office  for  how  long  a  time  the  absences  of  the  sick  student 
should  be  excused.  If  it  is  advisable  that  a  physician  other  than 
the  College  Officer  lake  charge  of  a  case,  s  satisfactory  adjustment 
can  be  made  t  few  who  have  not  examined  sick  excuses  can  realize 
how  easily  a  list  of  physicians  whose  certificates  would  be  tmst- 
worthy  could  be  prepared  from  data  already  in  possession  of  the 
College. 

The  admirable  practice  of  the  Dean  of  the  Scientific  School  of 
calling  upon  every  student  in  the  School  who  gives  notice  of  illness, 
has  produced  most  excellent  results,  and  can  be  carried  out  where 
the  number  of  students  is  not  large.  The  number  upon  whom  he 
has  to  call,  he  says,  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  practice  was 
inaugurated,  but  in  so  large  a  body  as  the  College,  there  must  be 
delegated  for  the  duty  someone  who  can  give  practically  all  of  his 
time  to  it.  It  has  been  said  that  some  students  would  probably  look 
upon  such  a  practice  with  suspicion,  but  such  suspicion  could  not 
exist  long,  for  the  groundlessness  of  it  would  soon  be  clear.  Cer- 
tainly a  student  who  is  genuinely  ill  need  have  no  fear,  and  as  for 
those  who  absent  themselves  on  account  of  little  ills  which  young 
men  in  business  disregard,  the  sooner  this  habit  is  broken  up,  the 
quicker  will  the  whole  moral  tone  of  College  life  be  improved. 

An  examination  of  the  records  ot  the  Administrative  Board  since 
its  cBtabliabment  points  to  but  one  conclusion,  — that  its  policy  has 
been  to  interpret  rules  liberally,  to  do  away  with  petty  restrictions, 
and  to  place  responsibility  on  students.  Practically  it  may  be  said 
that  the  College  has  but  three  rules,  — that  a  student  shall  be  a  gen- 
tleman, keep  his  engagements,  and  present  satisfactory  evidence 
of  work.  The  student  who  cannot  abide  by  these  should  seek 
membership  in  some  other  community. 

B.  S.  HURLBUT,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UNiYERSiTr:  — 

Snc, — As  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  I  submit  to 
you  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1903-04. 

The  number  of  Btiidents  regietered  in  the  School  during  this 
and  the  preceding  academic  year,  as  well  as  their  dietribution  by 

claBses  and  four-year  conrees  of  study,  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables :  — 

RBO1STRATI0N   Br  CLASSES. 

a>tM,                                            igoi-os.  iMs-M. 

Fourth-Year 9*  86 

Third-Year 83  80 

Second-Year 151  149 

Fint-Year 136  114 

SpeciaU 120  120 

Totals 584  648 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Nnnihtr  of                                                            ibouh  juo-ol 

One 91  70 

Two 24  41 

Three 3  9 

Four a 

TotalB 120  Tio 

r»r.                                      Prellmliiai?.            Final.  ToWJ. 

1903 96                    176  272 

1904 Ill                    172  283 

DISTRIBUTIOK   OF   STUDENTS    IN   FOUB-YEAK   FROGBAHMI^S. 

Pngmnme.                                                ItXH-OS.  1903-04. 

Civil  F.ngiDiiering 72  72 

Mptbanical  Kngineering 70  56 

Electrirai  Engineering Ql  74 

Mining  and  Metallur([y 'o  68 

Arthilttluu' 36  40 

Landscape  Architecture 11  16 

ForeBlry ..  7 

Chemistry 32  33 

OeoloRy 3  4 

Biology 16  14 

Anatamy  and  Physiology 38  36 

Teathers  of  Science 30  13 

General  Science 141  12B 

Totals am  648 
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As  will  be  noted  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  sever&l  DepartmentB,  which  began  in  1903-04,  has  been 
continued  in  a  leeB  meaeure  in  the  present  academic  ^ear.  The  lo§0 
in  1903-04  was  thirty-six;  the  further  toss  of  the  present  year  is 
eighteen.  Inasmuch  as  the  requirementB  for  admission  to  the 
School  are  as  great  as  those  demanded  for  admission  to  the  College 
(where  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  be  obtained  in  a  year 
less  of  time  than  is  required  to  attain  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science),  and  as  tbe  graduates  of  either  school  are  admitted  on 
equal  terms  to  the  Medical  or  Law  School,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
students  who  are  seeking  a  general  training  will  generally  enter  the 
College. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  tliose  pn^ammes  whieh  lead 
directly  to  professional  employment,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables, 
has  been  but  little  affected  by  the  increase  in  the  requirements  for 
admiseion.  The  total  number  in  these  programmes  in  1902-03  was 
443,  while  in  1903-04  it  was  422,  and  this  present  year  434. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  greater  demands  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tions are  not  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  obstacle  to  the  further 
growth  of  the  School. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  persons  registered  as  Special 
Students  has  varied  but  little  in  recent  years ;  there  has  been, 
however,  a  considerable  change  in  the  quality  of  these  students. 
In  lai^r  measure  than  in  the  last  decade  the  resort  to  the  group  is 
from  mature  men  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in 
some  special  field,  bat  who  have  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
degree.  The  remainder  of  this  group,  much  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number,  consists  of  young  men  who  mostly  come  from  high 
schools  which  do  not  provide  all  the  instruction  necessary  for  our 
entrance  examinations.  These  students  are  required  to  pass  one- 
half  of  the  admission  subjects  and  to  obtain  from  the  master  of  the 
school  whence  they  come  a  recommendation  that  they  be  admitted, 
with  a  statement  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  they  are  fitted 
to  do  the  work  they  wish  to  do.  Tliia  method  of  admission  to  the 
group  of  Special  Students  has  proved,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
By  far  the  lai^r  number  of  those  entering  by  this  method  are 
successful  in  their  studies ;  many  of  them  attain  r^ular  standing  in 
the  second  year  of  the  professional  programmes  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year  of  residence.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  admission 
combines  that  of  the  certificate  of  the  secondary  school  with  that  of 
our  entrance  examinations.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  experi* 
ment  the  results  may  fairly  be  deemed  promising,  provided  it  is 
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Bomewliat  rigoroasly  administered.  It  has  a  great  advantf^e  in  that 
it  opens  ttie  way  for  maoy  able  young  men  who  might  otherwise  be 
barred  from  the  University. 

It  is  evident  that  the  term  *'  special "  stadent  is  ill  applied  when 
it  is  used  to  designate  the  very  diverse  groaps  of  students  now 
inclnded  in  that  category.  The  term  should  be  limited  to  those 
persons  who  are  pursuing  particular  studies  with  no  intention  of 
seekiDg  the  decree ;  while  some  other  designation  should  be  found  for 
the  group  wbereio  are  placed  those  students  who  have  only  partially 
satisfied  the  requirements  for  admission  to  regular  standing.  , 

The  discipline  of  the  School  continues  in  a  satisfactory  state ; 
during  the  year  the  probations  of  sixteen  students  were  closed 
because  of  inadequate  performance  of  duty ;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  were,  for  this  reason,  placed  on  probation ;  one  was  suspended 
for  handing  in  written  work  which  was  not  alt<^ether  his  own.  The 
once  considerable  evil  of  "  s^ning  oO "  for  trifling  indispositions 
has  practically  disappeared,  tbose  now  claiming  exemption  from 
duty  on  account  of  illness  being,  on  the  average,  fewer  than  two  per 
cent,  of  the  number  registered.  During  the  year  there  were  two 
deaths ;    but  the  cases  of  serious  illness  were  few. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean, 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UiavBaarrr :  — 

Sm,  —  I  h&ve  the  honor  of  submitting  to  yon  a  report  for  the 
ftcademic  year  1903-04  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  od  tiie 
Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports. 

Having  entire  aupervieion  and  control  of  all  athletic  exercises 
within  and  without  the  precincts  of  the  University,  the  Committee 
exercises  a  general  supervisioii  over  the  grounds  and  buildings 
devoted  by  tie  UniverBity  to  athletic  sports  and  exercises,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium.  Of  the  grounds.  Juris 
Field  is  at  present  devoted  entirely  to  tennis  and  oonlains  eiz  double 
and  twenty  single  courts.  These  in  the  season  are  in  so  great 
demand  that  additional  courts  have  been  laid  out  from  time  to  time 
on  Holmes  Field  adjoining,  which  at  present  contains  one  double 
and  twelve  single  courts.  Of  these,  two  courts  have  been  reserved 
for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Faculty  and  their  families  after 
one  F.  H.  Additional  courts  will  undoubtedly  be  needed  the  coming 
season,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  has  offered  to  make  good 
the  expense  of  laying  out  such  courts.  Holmes  Field  has  also  been 
used  sporadically  for  other  sports,  including  hockey,  cricket,  and 
lacrosse ;  but  owing  to  the  inconvenience  to  the  occupants  of  the 
adjoining  University  buildings  and  the  danger  of  injuring  the  equip- 
ment, the  use  of  the  field  for  all  sports  except  tennis  and  hockey  will 
be  discontinued. 

Norton's  Field  has  been  used  occasionally  for  base-ball  and  cricket ; 
and  although  the  area  of  the  field  has  been  diminished  by  a  division 
of  tie  land,  there  is  still  a  lindted  opportunity  there  for  informal 
practice. 

The  development  of  Soldier's  Field  has  steadily  progressed,  and 
Professor  HoUis  has  generously  consented  to  continue  his  general 
supervision  of  the  improvements.  These  improvements  include  the 
gradual  reclaiming  of  those  portions  of  the  field  which  are  not  yet 
filled,  graded,  and  turfed.  A  space  about  600  feet  square  within 
the  northwestern  bend  will  ultimately  be  assigned  to  cricket.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  peat  which  has  been  found  in  this  portion  of  the  field 
may  be  utilized  as  fuel,  so  that  the  grading  of  that  part  may  thus 
pay  for  itself. 
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A  permaneDt  and  fireproof  grand-Btand  of  concrete  or  brick  and 
steel  would  be  a  desirable  and  sightly  addition  to  the  useful  embel- 
lishmenta  of  the  field.  The  plan  and  proportions  of  a  Greek  theaU'e 
would  not  be  ill-adapted  to  this  purpose. 

During  the  current  year  the  readjustment  of  the  southern  boundaiy 
line  of  the  field  has  been  arranged  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  for  the  City  of  Boston.  By  an  ex- 
change of  land  the  line  ia  now  straight,  and  the  City  is  to  open  a 
Street  along  this  line.  As  the  Committee  has  acquired  possession 
of  the  only  remaining  piece  of  property  on  the  north  of  this  street 
which  did  not  belong  to  Soldier's  Field,  the  field  itself  will  now  be 
entirely  bounded  by  streets,  —  a  desirable  consummation.  The 
fence  surrounding  the  field  will  be  completed  on  the  south  line  as 
soon  as  the  grade  of  the  street  is  established.  A  temporary  board 
fence  will  meanwhile  be  erected. 

The  construction  of  the  Stadium  has  been  provisionally  finished. 
At  present  the  entire  seating  arrangement  which  was  originally 
planned  has  been  completed,  and  the  first  grading  of  the  ground 
beneath  the  seats.  The  addition,  at  the  north  ends,  of  two  towers, 
which  are  also  to  contain  waiting-rooms,  provides  ample  means  of 
descent  from  the  seats  by  a  series  of  wide  staircases.  Two  sets  of 
similar  staircases  have  been  added  under  each  side  of  the  building. 
The  surface  of  the  Stadium  is  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  which  will 
obliterate  the  marks  of  the  moulding- boards,  so  that  the  whole  super- 
ficies will  have  a  finished  appearance.  Owing  to  unexpected  addi- 
tional expenses  entailed  by  changes  in  the  price  of  materials  and  in 
the  amount  of  material  necessary,  and  by  the  various  necessary  and 
desirable  alterations  in  the  building  plans,  the  cost  of  the  atructure 
has  been  greater  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  For  this  reason  it 
has  seemed  to  the  Committee  inexpedient,  for  the  present,  to  erect 
the  additional  story  which  was  to  form  the  crown  of  the  edifice, 
containing  a  balcony  closed  on  the  outeide,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  windows,  and  open  on  the  inside  in  the  form  of  a  loggia. 
However,  the  magnificent  sweep  of  the  open  promenade  which  now 
may  be  enjoyed  from  the  top  will  meantime  afford  some  compensa- 
tion, A  plaster  model  of  the  Stadium  in  its  final  form  has  been 
constructed  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  6  feet  and  4  inches 
by  4  feet  10  inches  in  size,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Harvard  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis.  The  Harvard  Engineering  Journal  for  June,  1904,  is 
devoted  to  an  official  account,  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs 
Mid  plans,  of  the  origin,  materials,  design  and  methods  of  conistruc> 
tion  of  the  Stadium,  together  with  a  descriptioa  of  ancient  stadia 
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and  circusee.  The  cost  of  the  Stadium  to  date  ia  approxim&tely  two 
handred  and  fifty  thousaad  dollars,  of  which  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  contributed  by  the  Class  of  1879,  while  a  part  of  the 
remainder  was  provided  from  the  aocumolated  surplus  funds  of 
the  Committee.  The  debt  which  now  remains  is  about  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  This  debt  tbe  Committee  hopes  to  cancel  within 
the  next  few  years. 

The  elaborate  preparations  now  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  have  grown  out  of  a  desire  to  secure  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  those  interested  in  the  contestants,  including  tbe  students 
and  their  friends.  This  has  gradually  necessitated  the  building  of 
convenient  seats  for  the  spectators,  and  in  order  to  exclude  any 
nndesirable  fringe  of  random  observers,  grounds  have  been  enclosed, 
and  an  admission  fee  has  been  chatted.  Tbe  admission  fee  is  largely 
in  the  nature  of  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  students  for  tbe  support 
of  these  contests,  and  it  is  not  utilized  as  a  means  of  revenue  for 
private  gain.  The  proceeds  of  such  meetings  %k  employed  for  the 
care  of  grounds  and  buildings,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  gomes, 
which  in  fairness  should  not  be  borne  by  the  players  themselves. 

The  large  income  which  these  gate  receipts  now  yield  undoubtedly 
tends  to  encourage  some  wastefulness,  and  aids  in  the  expansion  of 
informal  sport  into  a  formal  business.  This  income  has  gradually 
led  to  the  development  of  an  extensive  equipment  which  has  induced 
the  impression  that  the  spectacular  side  is  one  which  is  persistently 
cultivated  by  athletic  managements.  This  is,  however,  far  from 
being  the  cose.  The  tendency  in  intercollegiate  circles  at  present, 
and  for  some  years  past,  has  been  to  limit  these  contests,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  meetings  between  college  teams  to  be  held  on  college 
grounds.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  the  Harvard  athletic  con- 
tests are  not  generally  advertised  offlcially,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  that  posters  ai^  placed  upon  street  cars.  These  posters 
are  largely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  directions  to  those  who  are 
planning  to  attend  games.  The  athletic  authorities  in  Cambridge 
have  thus  limited,  so  far  as  feasible,  the  public  announcements  of 
athletic  proceedings.  Criticisms  on  the  construction  of  so  large  and 
expensive  a  building  as  the  Stadium,  for  instance,  might  be  justified 
if  its  main  purpose  wore  to  encourage  merely  tbe  spectacular  side  of 
intercollegiate  contests,  even  if  its  erection  has  been  rendered  pos- 
sible by  a  generous  gift  from  graduates  of  the  Collie.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that,  as  it  seems  ditllcult  to  check  the  recourse  to 
such  contests,  on  account  of  the  number  of  undergraduates,  gradu- 
ates, and  their  friends,  who  desire  to  attend,  It  seemed  proper  to 
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erect  a  structure  that  would  not  onlj  be  dignified  and  impreaBive  in 
appearance,  but  might  also  secure  the  safety  of  a  large  audience 
whose  lives  have  really  been  in  some  peril  when  the  wooden  stands 
have  been  crowded  at  the  great  games,  and  when  such  enclosurea 
have  been  formed  that  egress  has  been  a  matter  of  slow  and  incon- 
venient motion.  A  similar  peril  has  attended  the  Class-Day  exercises 
about  the  statue  of  John  Harvard.  Considerations  such  as  these 
have  actuated  those  in  authority,  rather  than  the  desire  to  cater  to 
a  pablic  thirst  for  gladiatorial  contests  after  the  pattern  of  those 
the  exigencies  of  which  required  the  erection  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  Stadium  has  already  been  used  for  foot-ball,  for  track 
athletics,  for  cricket,  and  for  lacrosse.  The  Class-Day  exercises 
which  were  held  in  it  proved  a  successful  experiment.  The  great 
spaces  beneath  the  seats  of  the  Stadium  may  ultimately  be  utilized 
for  many  athletic  interests.  There  is  abundant  room  for  quarters 
for  the  different  teams,  for  liUe  or  pistol  ranges,  for  offices,  and  for 
miBcellaneotts  storage  purposes.  Space,  for  instance,  could  be 
found  for  the  storage  of  any  number  of  library  books  not  needed 
or  in  transit.  The  construction  of  a  lai^e  swimming  pool,  recom- 
mended as  long  ago  as  1892  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Overseers,  would  be  an  advantageous  addition  to  the  accommodations 
of  the  field.  If  locker  space  could  be  provided  about  the  Stadium, 
the  present  locker  building  might  possibly  be  employed  for  such  a 
pool. 

Up  to  the  present  year  the  Harvard  Gun  Club  has  used  Soldier's 
Field  for  practice  in  shooting  clay  pigeons,  and  has  erected  there  a 
club  house,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  which  also  con- 
tributes towards  the  expense.  Apparently  no  one  has  been  disturbed 
by  this  practice  and  no  injuries  have  been  reported.  The  practice, 
'however,  has  been  found  to  be  a  violation  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  Cun  Club  has  been  required  to  leave 
Soldier's  Field  and  to  seek  other  quai-ters. 

The  facilities  for  rowing  afforded  by  the  University  Boat  House 
and  the  Weld  Boat  House  have  been  utilized  as  usual,  and  the 
equipment  has  been  efficiently  maintained. 

The  principal  additional  minor  improvements  and  repairs  of  the 
year  are  as  follows: — Painting  the  fence  around  Soldier's  Field, 
building  a  new  running  track  in  the  Stadium,  laying  out  a  new 
diamond,  and  filling  a  considerable  area  of  the  marsh  in  the  outfield 
with  cindere ;  retnbing  one  of  the  boilers  in  the  locker  building ; 
putting  in  a  new  tank  and  heater  in  the  Weld  Boat  Club,  which  will 
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Increase  the  storage  capacity  of  hot  water  three-fold,  and  increasing 
the  radiating  pipe  surface  in  the  dressing  room  five  times;  and 
replacing  the  slings  and  blocks  for  hoisting  the  launch  on  to  the  car 
for  the  New  London  trip  (the  old  ones  having  been  burned  in  a  fire 
at  Central  Wharf  last  wint«r),  an  expense  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
dollars.  For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  crews  practising  at 
New  London  during  the  June  examination  period,  a  special  examina- 
tion booth  was  erected  by  the  Committee  last  spring  in  order  to  insure 
greater  quiet  and  more  ample  accommodations.  This  booth  was  in 
the  form  of  a  sectional  cottage  which  can  be  folded  up  and  packed 
away. 

The  Committee  is  also  expected  to  have  supervision  over  the  times 
and  places  of  ail  athletic  contests,  the  precedents  regardii^  which 
have  been  substantially  continued  during  the  past  seas<Hi.  In  the 
so-called  major  sports,  namely,  base-ball,  foot-ball,  rowing,  and 
track  athletics,  there  seems  to  be  little  tendency  to  extend  the 
number  of  contests  or  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  college  games 
cm  college  grounds  alone.  The  so-called  minor  sports  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Committee  comprise  basket-ball,  cricket,  fencing, 
hockey,  and  lacrosse,  as  well  as  golf,  the  Gun  Club,  gymnastics, 
hand-ball,  the  Bifle  and  Pistol  Club,  swimming,  and  tennis.  In  a 
number  of  these  the  tendency  has  been  to  enlarge  the  schedules  and 
to  imitate  the  more  elaborate  methods  of  preparation  for  the  major 
sports  in  the  way  of  establishing  training- tables  and  securing  expert 
coaching.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  sports  the  schedules  include 
a  number  of  non- collegiate  organizations,  and  in  the  case  of  hockey 
the  principal  contests  have  taken  place  in  New  York  City,  and  so 
may  not  bo  conveniently  witnessed  by  students  of  any  of  the  institu- 
tions concerned  except  Columbia.  The  Committee  has  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  desirability  of  permitting  contests  of  auch  a  nature, 
held  in  a  large  and  distant  city,  in  a  link  not  under  the  direct  control 
of  college  authorities.  Serious  doubts  have  also  been  expressed 
legardii^  the  propriety  of  tlie  extension  of  those  minor  sports  occur- 
ring during  the  winter  season,  whereby  the  active  athletic  season  is 
likely  to  become  continuous  from  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  until 
after  Commencement,  The  Committee,  however,  desires  in  every 
way  to  encourage  the  winter  sports  and  all  the  minor  sports,  as 
opportunities  for  exercise  ;  and  it  is  right  to  add  that  in  many  cases, 
although  not  in  all  cases,  those  taking  part  in  the  latter  are  men  not 
engaged  in  the  major  sports,  so  that  the  apparent  distractions  of  this 
continuity  of  athletic  contests  do  not  affect  the  same  individuals. 
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The  Committee  ia  also  expected  to  exercise  eome  eupervision  over 
the  physical  condition  of  those  engaged  in  athletic  sports.  Unfor- 
tunate episodes  have  happened  in  connection  with  the  training  of  the 
foot-ball  team  and  of  the  Freshman  crew  during  the  past  Beason,  and 
while  it  is  fair  to  call  attention  to  the  general  good  condition  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  athletes  and  to  the  lack  of  any  serious  break- 
down on  the  part  of  individuals,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  Committee  has  nevei'theleBs  taken  steps  to  have  a  pl&n  submitted 
for  the  more  thorough  and  complete  supervision  of  the  physical 
condition  of  athletes  in  all  branches.  A  report  on  this  subject  is  to 
be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season. 

Friendly  athletic  relations  with  Other  institutions  have  been  fur- 
thered by  the  continuance  of  the  informal  conferences  between 
members  of  the  bodies  governing  athletics  in  certain  institutions, 
and  by  many  private  meetings  and  much  private  correspondence 
between  these  authorildeB.  A  number  of  differences  have  tiius  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted  without  inviting  the  attention  of  the  general 
public.  The  question  of  a  closer  athletic  organizatiou  between 
different  institutions  has  been  much  debated,  but  no  entirety  satis- 
factory plan  of  organization  has  as  yet  been  presented.  The  question 
of  summer  base-ball  is  one  which  would  seem  to  demand  some  joint 
action,  and  continues  to  be  the  most  ominous  cloud  on  the  horizon. 

The  period  of  the  two-year  agreement  with  Yale  has  nearly  ex- 
pired, and  although  its  terms  do  not  yet  affect  all  students  of  both 
Universities,  the  working  of  the  ^reement  has  been  smooth.  Only 
one  minor  case  for  submisBion  to  the  committee  of  arbitration  has 
occnrred.  Any  minor  changes  or  modifications  in  the  agreement 
may  readily  be  made  at  the  time  set  for  renewal  in  January,  1905.. 

During  the  summer  of  1904  a  collection  and  classification  was 
made  of  the  records  of  the  Committee  and  of  other  official  data 
referring  in  general  to  the  history  of  athletics  in  the  University. 
This  material  includes  the  minutes  and  correspondence  of  the  Com- 
mittee since  its  organization  in  1882,  and  its  reorganization  in  1688 ; 
the  ofllcial  reports  upon  athletics  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
authorities  of  the  University ;  references  to  athletics  in  tbe  reports 
of  the  President  of  the  University ;  and  articles  on  athletics  in  the 
Harvard  Oraduatee'  Magazine,  These  materials  are  to  be  filed  and 
classified  by  year  and  subject.  A  complete  record  of  all  the  athletic 
contests  in  which  Harvard  has  taken  part,  and  of  the  men  who  have 
participated  in  such  contests,  is  soon  to  be  concluded.  These  vari- 
ous collections  will  form  the  oflllcial  sources  for  information  regarding 
Harvard  athletics,  or  for  a  history  of  athletic  sports  at  Harvard. 
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A  permanent  room  has  been  secured  and  suitably  furnished  in  the 
Harvard  Union  for  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  its  appurtenances. 

Slight  modificadons  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Committee  have 
been  made  during  the  year,  and  some  additional  legisIatioD  baa  been 
accomplished.  The  more  important  it«ma  among  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee  having  received  l&te  in  the  previous  year  a  com- 
munication from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  effect 
that  the  Faculty  had  voted  to  refer  the  question  of  discontinuii^ 
intercollegiate  foot-ball  to  the  Committee  for  its  consideration  and 
advice,  returned  the  following  answer :  — 

'*  Having  examined  the  question  submitted,  the  Committee  would 
respectfully  reply  that  in  its  opinion  the  present  situatioD  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics  does  not  appear  to  render  advisable  the  discon- 
tinuance of  intercollegiate  foot^ball  at  Harvard. 

"  The  steps  taken  in  the  investigation  were  as  follows :  The 
question  was  discussed  by  the  general  committee,  and  also  a  con- 
ference was  arranged  between  prominent  foot-ball  coaches  and  former 
members  of  the  foot-ball  t«am,  and  the  Committee  itself.  A  full  and 
frank  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  objections  to  the  game  were 
stated  which  had  been  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  and 
information  was  requested  upon  the  various  points  raised.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  game  had  Improved 
In  many  of  its  features  in  recent  years,  that  the  relation  between 
opposing  teams,  particularly  between  Harvard  and  Yale,  were  of  a 
friendly  nature ;  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obviate  certain 
apparently  objectionable  features. 

**  The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Faculty  were  also  communicated 
to  the  Intercollegiate  Rules  Committee  which  forms  the  playing  rules, 
and  similar  expressions  of  opinion  reached  that  body  from  other 
sources.  In  obedience  to  this  general  demand  for  some  change  in 
the  playing  rules,  the  Rules  Committee  formulated  and  published 
after  Commencement  a  number  of  alterations  which  are  to  be  initiated 
during  the  present  season,  and  which  it  is  believed  will  improve  the 
game  in  the  dii-ections  desired. 

"The  Committee  ventures  also  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
game  of  foot-ball  is  only  one  of  many  distractions  in  college  life,  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  ita  abolition  would  necessarily  turn 
the  attention  of  students  to  more  serious  pursuits." 

To  check  the  tendency  to  lengthen  winter  schedules  it  was  decided 
not  to  permit  the  basket-ball  and  hockey  teams  to  play  more  than 
three  matches  at  such  a  distance  that  the  team  could  not  return  to 
Cambridge  by  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  game  was  played. 

The  proposition  to  create  the  position  of  a  paid  foot-ball  coach,  to 
have  general  supervision  of  the  game  of  foot-ball  at  Harvard  as  a 
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college  paatime,  withoat  reference  to  Intercoll^ate  contests,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

To  prevent  speculation,  the  privil^e  of  applying  for  tickets  to 
the  large  games,  formerly  enjoyed  by  holders  of  seaeon  tickets,  was 
abolished. 

In  order  to  give  the  Committee  a  better  control  in  cases  involving 
possible  violations  of  the  eligibility  rales,  a  rule  was  passed  that 
no  student  of  Harvard  University  who  has  played  on  any  semi- 
professional  nine,  or  on  any  so-called  summer  base-ball  nine,  shall 
represeM  Harvard  University  in  any  pablic  athletic  contest  until  he 
has  received  special  permission  from  the  Committee. 

The  rule  permitting  a  student  to  participate  for  not  more  than 
four  years  in  intercollegiate  contests  was  modified  so  as  to  affect 
only  the  four  major  sports.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to 
avoid  needless  and  perplexing  complications  in  applying  the  rule 
which  formerly  covered  a  number  of  comparatively  unimportant 
branches. 

An  important  modification  of  the  penalty  of  complete  debarment 
from  participation  in  intercollegiate  contests  on  account  of  any  vio- 
lation, bowever  slight  or  remote,  of  the  eligibility  rales,  was  prepared 
at  an  intercollegiate  conference,  and  generally  accepted.  This 
modification  limits  the  term  of  disqaalification,  and  will  be  defined 
and  promulgated  by  the  Committee  daring  the  coming  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  Committee  adopted  and 
published  a  definite  financial  policy  for  the  immediate  future.  The 
announcement  also  included  a  revision  of  the  arrangements  for 
awards  of  prizes  and  insignia.  The  main  features  of  this  policy, 
which  include  certain  principles  already  established,  are  these :  — 

1.  The  four  major  sports,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  rowing,  and 
track  athletics,  shall  be  supported  from  the  general  gate  receipt 
fund  in  those  branches,  and,  in  addition,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
track  team  and  crew  managements  to  raise  92,500  and  $3,000 
respectlvety  in  subscriptions. 

2.  All  minor  sports  shall  be  self-supporting  and  receive  no 
appropriation  from  the  Athletic  Committee,  except  for  permanent 
equipment. 

3.  In  case  there  be  a  deficit  in  any  one  branch  of  athletics ,^this 
deficit  shall  be  made  up  before  intercollegiate  contests  in  that  branch 
ore  permitted  to  be  continued. 

4.  The  fVeshman  teams  shall  be  considered  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  minor  sports. 
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'  The  explanatory  statement  authorized  by  the  Committee  which 
accompaoied  the  announcement  of  the  above  plan  stated  that  for 
some  time  it  had  seemed  necessary  to  adopt  a  peiTnanent  policy 
regarding  the  question  of  prizes  and  gifts  to  members  of  athletic 
teams,  with  respect  to  the  collection  of  subscriptions,  and  with 
r^ai-d  to  the  financial  help  which  should  properly  be  giveu  to  the 
different  braaches  of  athletics.  The  natural  tendency  on  the  part 
of  undei^raduate  managers,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  lai^e  income 
from  athletics,  is  to  increase  steadily  the  expenditures,  to  enl&i^e 
the  privileges  given  to  members  of  teams,  and  to  drift  into  a  system 
of  awards  and  rewards  which  tends  sometimes  to  accentuate  unduly 
the  material  gains  which  may  accrue  from  participation  in  athletics. 
The  Conunittee  regards  the  income  from  athletics  as  a  fund  which 
ehonld  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  to  be  administered  in 
the  most  economical  fashion  consistent  with  the  adequate  equipment 
and  conduct  of  sports,  while  the  surplus  should  be  made  as  large  as 
possible,  in  order  tliat  it  may  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
athletic  plant,  which  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  University  as  a 
whole. 

In  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  (No,  LXIII, 
April  14,  1897),  it  was  suggested  that  any  surplus  in  the  gate 
receipts  derived  from  athletic  contests  be  devoted  to  permanent 
improvements  in  the  College  athletic  grounds  or  buildings.  This 
suggestion  emttodies  the  settled  policy  of  the  Committee,  —  a  policy 
which  is  authorized,  and  indeed  seems  almost  imperative,  by  reason 
of  the  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  by  the  athletic  associations 
of  Harvard  University  in  1889,  establishing  a  graduate  treasnrer. 
The  fourth  article  of  this  agreement  prescribes  that  any  surplus  over 
the  usual  expenses  shall  be  spent  in  athletics. 

The  Committee  also  regards  the  tendency  to  provide  free  instruc- 
tion in  various  branches  of  athletics  as  an  extension,  perhaps  not 
illegitimate,  of  its  functions,  and  of  the  application  of  the  funds, 
but  an  extension  which  must  at  present  be  curtailed  on  account  of 
more  pressing  demands  upon  the  funds  in  other  perfectly  legitimate 
directions. 

Among  these  demands,  the  most  pressing  at  present  is  the  debt 
upon  the  Stadium.  The  payment  of  this  debt  has  been  guaranteed 
by  friends  of  the  University,  but  the  Committee  is  naturally  anxious 
to  relieve  these  friends  of  tbis  obl^ation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Other  important  and  extensive  improvements  are  also 
planned  in  connection  with  Soldier's  Field.  The  Committee  there- 
fore believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  accentuate  this  pressing  need  for 
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economy  of  expenditure  at  this  time  in  all  diredjons,  aad  trusts  that 
the  Btadent  memberB  of  the  Univereity  will  perceive  the  deairability 
of  continuiDg  to  give  active  financial  asBistance  to  their  own  teama, 
at  leaat  as  liberally  aa  in  the  past.  The  amounts  contributed  by 
students  for  the  support  of  athletics  have  been  diminishing  rather 
than  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  attending  the  University. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  ultimately  the  charge  for  admission  to 
the  games  for  students  may  be  made  even  lower  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  may  not  be  generally  anderstood  that  the  average  cost  of 
admission  to  a  game  for  a  holder  of  an  H.  A.  A.  ticket  is  abont 
twelve  cents.  A  more  remot«  hope  of  the  Committee  is  to  accumu- 
late an  endowment  sufficient  to  render  subscriptions,  except  for 
speoia]  occasions,  no  longer  necessary. 

H.  S.  WHITE,  Chairman. 
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To  THE  PREaiDBNT  OF   THB  UmITEBSITI  : 

Snc,  —  Aa  Dean  of  the  Grradaate  School  I  have  the  hoDor  to 
submit  m;  report  upon  the  School  for  the  academic  year  190S--04. 

The  members  of  the  AdministratiTe  Board  were  Professors  C.  L. 
Jwjuon,  Daria,  G.  F.  Moore,  von  Jagemann,  Kittredge,  HOnster- 
bei%,  vid  BAcher,  and  the  writer.  The  only  member  who  had  not 
been  in  service  the  previoos  year  was  Professor  Moore.  The  Board 
met  ten  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

This  report  will  consider,  first,  the  members  of  the  School,  with 
some  special  account  of  the  amount,  variety,  and  grade  of  the  work 
done  by  them ;  secondly,  the  degrees  for  which  recommendations 
were  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  the  holders  of  these  degrees ; 
thirdly,  feUowships  and  scholarships;  and,  fourthly,  misoellaneoas 
topics. 

STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  for  1908-01  was 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and  two  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  With  these  might  be  included  as  virtual  Gracln- 
ate  Students  twenty-six  Seniors,  who,  though  registered  in  Harvard 
Collie,  were  pursuing  studies  that  had  been  approved  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

Table  I.  —  Ndxbeb  akd  Classification  of  Stddbntb. 

laoi-oi.     nat-n.      iMS-ot. 
I.   Beddeiit    Stadeoto  doing   full   work   in  the 

School  for  the  whole  academic  jew     ...      818  S16  S89 

Resident  Stndenta  not  doing  fnll  work  or  not 
working  for  the  whole  year  ml  Resident  BCd- 

dent! 86  94  US 

_    8M    —  810  —  412 

Non-Re«ident  Stadeoto  holding  fellowihlpa    .       11  15  14 

Non-Reiident  Stodenta  not  holding  f  ellowihipa         0  0  1 

_      11     —    15—16 
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II.   StudenM  whoae  BtndisB  lay  chiefly  in* 

1.  Semitic  LaDgaages  and  Uiitoiy 1  1  2 

il.  Andenl  Lsngnagea  (ClaasicB  and  Sauikrit)  41  S7  37 
lit.  Modern LBagaageB(inclDdiiigComparative 

Literatnre) 70  7*  111 

IT.  Higloi;  and  Political  Science 62  63  78 

y.  PhJIoBophy  (inclnding  Edacation)   ....  41  60  64 

Ti.  Fine  Arts  (inclading  ArcliitecniTe)     .   .   .  G  11  16 

ri).  Music 1  0  6 

Tiii.  Mathematics 17  23  21 

ii.  Engineering 6  6  9 

I.  Pbyrica 18  12  14 

li.  Chemiatty SI  24  26 

xii.  Biology 33  19  1» 

xiii.  Geology IS  12  20 

ziv.  Anthropology '3  2  0 

UnclBBsed  Studenta B  4  7 

—  816      —  826      —  437 

HI.   Firatyear  Studentt 167  176  259 

Second-year  Stndentt 88  68  89 

ThiM-year  Student! 36  36  61 

Fonrth-year  Studenta 37  18  IS 

StndenU  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 12  18  10 

—  816      —  886      —  437 

IV.   A.B.'a  and  S.B.'s  of  Uarrard  UniTertity  and 

of  nootherinatitaUon 94  96  149 

A.B.'a  and  S.B.'a  (and  boldera  of  almilar 
degrees)  of  other  inalitntiona  and  alio  of 

Elarrard  UniTeraity 43  26  26 

Student!  not  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of 


Studenta  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of  A.M., 

S,M.,  Ph.D.,  orS.D 100  100  104 

Stndenia  boldingtbe  Harrard  degree  of  A.B.  or 

S.B.,batnotof  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  orS.D.    90  72  ISS 

StndenU  holding  no  Hairanl  degree  in  Arte, 

Pliiloeopby,  or  Science 136  158  198 

—  316    —  835    —  487 

Admisaion  to  the  Graduate  School  is  ordinarily  granted  to  holders 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  colleges  of  good  standiDg,  and  to  a  few 
other  persons  of  maturity.  By  a  recent  enactment  of  the  Faculty, 
undergraduates  of  Harvard  Cottle  who  have  nearly  or  quite  com- 
pleted the  requirement  for  the  d^rce  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be 
admitted  to  the  School,  but  only  as  candidates  for  the  d^ree  of 

•  FordfUiled  •UtiHlau  Co  tlicniunb«rof  GmdaUoSl 
o(  iutiuctliHi  off«n<i  bjr  Che  Fucult;  of  Aita  and  Scleocu,  i 
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Haater  of  Arts.  The  colleges  and  universitieB  that  were  represented 
in  the  School  in  l»03-04  are  named  in  Tables  V  and  IX. 

Table  I  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of  the  students  of  the 
School,  and  is  given  for  convenience  of  comparison  for  the  three 
successive  years,  1901-02,  1902-09,  1903-04.  My  remarks  on  this 
table  and  on  the  following  tables,  which  supplement  it,  have  refer- 
ence, first,  to  the  members  of  the  School  in  general  and  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  them ;  secondly,  to  their  fields  of  study  and 
to  the  distributioD  of  their  work  among  the  courses  of  instrnction 
offered  by  tbe  Faculty ;  thirdly,  to  their  periods  of  residence ;  and, 
fourthly,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  School  draws  its  members  from 
Institutions  other  tlian  Harvard  University. 

Of  the  Resident  Students,  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  In 
attendance  throughont  the  whole  year.  Of  this  number,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  were  doing  either  what  b  technically  deacribed 
as  a  full  year  of  work,  four  cuurses  or  their  equivalent,  or  a  laiger 
amount  of  work.  Seventy-nine  of  those  in  residence  throughout  the 
year  were  doing  partial  work,  that  is,  less  than  four  courses.  Of 
the  remaining  forty-four  Resident  Students,  twenty-three  entered 
the  School  after  November  1st,  and  twenty  withdrew  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  School  lost  one  student  by  death :  Thorvaldiir  Thorvaldson, 
Jr.,  student  of  physics  and  mathematicB,  died  on  February  9,  190i. 
He  was  a  graduate  in  Arts  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  in  Scitnce 
of  Harvard  University,  a  man  of  high  character,  great  ability,  and 
of  singular  promise,  who  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  usefulness  in 
Iceland,  his  native  country. 

In  Table  II  are  given  the  statistics  for  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
Resident  Students  doing  full  work  or  partial  work,  and  of  Non- 
Residcnt  Students,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  number  of  students  in 
the  School  for  this  period.  It  is  a  wholesome  sign  that  tbe  propor* 
tjon  of  men  is  incieaeing,  though  only  gradually,  who  are  able  to 
devote  all  their  time  to  their  university  work.  Of  the  whole  number 
who  were  in  residence  throughout  the  year,  nearly  four-fifths  were 
doing  fall  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  woric 
which  a  man  will  do  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  his  studies 
—  the  full-work  man.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  measurements 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  courses  ai^  misleading  and  inadequate : 
students  differ  in  intellectual  capacity;  courses  differ  greatly  in 
difficulty  and  in  their  demands  on  the  student's  time,  and  every 
serious  student  does  a  large  amount  of  work  that  is  not  covered  by 
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the  statistics  of  his  courses.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  interest 
that  of  the  nicety-three  members  of  the  Graduate  School  who  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1904  on  work  done  wholly  in 
1903-04,  forty-six  were  enrolled  in  four  courses  only ;  twenty-one 
in  four  and  a  half ;  twenty-two  in  five ;  two  in  five  and  a  half,  and 
two  again  in  six  courses.  The  remaining  twenty  did  less  than  tour 
couTBes  in  1903-04,  having  work  to  their  credit  which  they  had 
completed  in  a  previous  year. 

Of  the  group  of  Non- Resident  Students  in  190S-04,  one  only  waa 
not  a  travelling  fellow.  The  number  of  Non-Beaident  Students  who 
were  not  traveUlng  fellows  has  never  in  the  history  of  the  School 
exceeded  seven. 

The  second  division  of  Table  I  indicates  in  general  the  fields  of 
learning  and  science  in  which  the  work  of  the  students  lay.  Although 
nearly  every  student  concentrates  his  woi^,  especially  if  he  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree,  in  some  specialty,  either  of  field  or  of  topic,  and 
is  therefore  properly  assigned  to  some  one  Department  or  Division, 
his  work  in  many  oases  will  fall  in  more  than  one  of  these  subdivi- 
sions. Hence  the  figures  given  in  this  table  are  regularly  less  than 
the  number  of  men  who  actually  take  work  in  the  Departments  or 
Divisions  in  the  list.  Exact  infonnataon  on  the  choice  of  studies  of 
Graduate  Students  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  (see  above,  pp.  53-S2),  and  also  in  Table  III 
below. 

In  1903-04  the  Divisions  of  the  Faculty,  arranged  according  to 
the  number  of  students  who  specialized  under  each,  were :  — 

Modem  LAngnagea,  Biology, 

History  and  I'olitical  Science,  Fine  Ana  (tncIodinK  Architecture), 

Phlloeophj  (Including  Edncation),       PhjiicB, 

Ancient  Langnmgei,  Engineering, 

Cheminiy,  Music, 

Mathematics,  Semitic. 

Geology, 

If  we  gather  the  Divisions  into  three  great  groups  —  first,  of  the 
languages,  ancient  and  modem ;  second,  of  the  historical  and  philo- 
sophical sciences;  and  third,  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
so-called  natural  sciences  —  we  may  note  that  thirty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  students  belonged  to  the  flist  group,  thirty-nine  per  cent,  to  the 
second  group,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  third  group.  In  other 
words,  three-quarters  of  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School  in  this 
University  in  1903-04  were  pursuing  the  study  of  languages  and 
literature,  together  with  history,  economics,  philosophy,  and  the  fine 
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arts,  while  ooe-quarter  were  students  of  mathematics  and  the  physi- 
cal and  biolt^cat  sciences.  In  the  previous  jear  the  proportions 
were  two-thirds  and  one-third  respectively,  which  was  substantially 
the  proportion  of  previous  years.  The  change  in  1903-04  is  signi* 
flcant. 

The  proportion  of  students  who  receive  higher  degrees  at  the  close 
of  the  year  is  not  the  same  for  aJl  Divisions,  and  it  varies  also  within 
the  several  Divisions  from  year  to  year.  In  1909-04,  in  the  DivisionB 
in  which  five  or  more  studente  took  higher  d^rees,  we  may  note  that 
in  Ancient  Languages  and  in  History  and  Political  Science  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  students  received  such  degrees ;  in  Biology  more 
than  one-half,  in  Modem  Languages,  in  Mathematics,  and  in  Physics 
ft  little  less  than  one-half,  while  in  Philosophy  and  in  Geology  the 
proportion  was  a  trifle  more  thao  one-third.     (See  Table  XIII.) 

In  Table  III — which  is  compiled  from  the  lists  furnished  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  (see  pp.  53-82) — an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  for  the  several  Departments  and  fields  of  leamii^,  first,  the 
number  of  choices  of  coursea  (and  half-courses)  made  by  Graduate 
Students,  from  those  offered  by  the  Faculty  in  1903-04,  and, 
secondly,  the  grade  of  the  courses  chosen,  the  courses  being  placed 
according  to  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  three  groups ;  I,  Courses 
primarily  for  Undergraduates ;  II,  Courses  for  Undergraduates  and 
Graduates ;  and,  III,  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates. 

This  table  affords  information  on  two  subjects  in  particular :  first, 
on  the  relative  number  of  elections  of  studies  in  the  Departments 
and  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and,  secondly,  on 
the  relative  amount  of  elementary  and  advanced  work  done  by 
members  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  totals  of  choices  in  terms  of  courses,  as  given  in  the  table, 
will  show  the  relative  number  of  elections  in  the  several  Departments 
or  minor  fields.  If  we  examine  this  table  along  with  Table  I  —  in 
which  the  number  of  students  who  specialize  under  the  several 
Departments  is  given  —  it  becomes  apparent  that  many  of  the  men 
who  specialize  in  one  Division  do  considerable  work  outside  the 
Division.  The  totals  of  choices  for  the  several  Divisions,  where 
there  were  more  than  ten  choices,  are :  — 

Uodero  Langnaget,  368  [4],  CUemisUj,  57  [28], 

Hinor;  and  Political  Science,  2S0i  [4],  Geology,  54j  [91], 

PUIoaophj  (including  BdncMion),  1741  [9]i  Fine  Am,  434  [8], 

Ancient  Luiguagei,  112  [Si],  Biology,  44  [27], 

HathemitiCB,  08,  Phyaica,  86i  [8] 
Engineering,  68, 
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Certain  coureea  in  Group  HI  (primarily  for  Gradaates)  are  some- 
times taken  hy  Graduate  Stndents  to  count  for  more  than  a  single 
course  (viz.,  a  course  and  a  half,  two,  thi-ee,  or  four  conrees),  where 
a  proportionatelylu^eramountof  time  is  given  to  them.  In  1903-04 
forty-six  men  took  aucb  work,  which  foots  up  to  the  equivalent  of 
eighty-one  and  one-half  coui'ses ;  each  one  of  fifteen  of  these  men 
did  all  his  work  in  connection  with  but  one  course,  which  thus 
counted  for  four  courses.  Eight  other  men  —  holders  of  scholar- 
ships, or  candidates  for  a  Doctor's  degree  —  did  work  which  was 
eupendsed  by  their  respective  Departments,  though  not  recorded  aa 
done  in  connection  with  any  course  in  particular;  this  amounted, 
technically  speaking,  to  fourteen  and  one-half  courses.  In  Jui^ng 
relatively  the  total  amount  of  work  done  in  the  several  Departments 
or  in  the  several  groups  —  as  contrasted  with  the  number  of  elections 
of  courses  —  the  figures  for  both  these  classes  (indicated  in  the  table 
and  in  the  list  above  by  square  brackets,  but  not  included  in  the 
totals)  should  be  included.  If  this  total  of  96  be  added  to  the  1279 
of  Table  III  the  grand  total  becomes  1369 ;  this  would  change  the 
percentile  for  Group  I  to  6  (from  6J),  for  Group  II  to  64  (from 
67j),  and  for  Group  III  to  40  (from  36).  The  relatively  lai^ 
number  of  men  who  take  this '  additional  work  in  the  scientific 
Departments,  especially  Chemistry  aud  Biology,  is  noteworthy :  it 
means  that  men  in  these  fields  find  it  profitable  to  take  fewer  courses 
but  to  do  more  in  each  than  men  in  other  Depai'tments. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  several  Di^-ieion8  and 
Departments  in  the  proportion  of  work  done  by  their  Graduate  Stu- 
dents in  the  three  groups  of  courses  which  are  classified  as  ele- 
mentary (primarily  for  Undergraduates),  somewhat  advanced  (for 
Undei^raduatee  or  Graduates),  and  most  advanced  (for  Graduates). 
On  the  assumption  that  these  classifications  are  accurate  and  have 
been  consistently  made — a  rather  bold  assumption,  to  be  sure — this 
difference  means  that  in  range  and  quality  of  attainment  the  Gradu- 
ate Students  differ  greatly  in  the  several  Departments.  Where  the 
percentage  of  students  who  select  courses  from  the  highest  group  is 
large,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Graduate  Students  of  that 
Department  as  a  whole  are  better  prepared  for  advanced  and  special 
work  than  where  the  percent^e  is  small.  Where,  however,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  choices  is  made  in  the  elementary  or  in  the  inter- 
mediate group,  the  students  as  a  class  have  come  to  the  University 
less  well  prepared  for  higher  work.  Of  course,  every  Department 
will  show  many  individual  exceptions. 
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This  table  should  be  Buggestive  to  officers  of  govemtnent,  as  well 
as  to  officers  of  inBtniction  and  administration,  especially  in  the  light 
of  siniilar  statistics  for  former  years.  It  shows  the  former  in  a 
general  way  where  the  instruction,  as  made  nse  of  by  Oraduftte  Stu- 
dents, is  obviously  strong  and  popular  (if  we  may  judge  from  the 
resort  to  it),  and  where  therefore  it  needs  to  be  maintained  on  ite 
present  high  standard,  or  developed ;  where  also  it  appears  to  need 
aup[>ort  and  enlargement.  The  Faculty  may  among  otiier  things  get 
some  hints  from  it  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  financial  aid  for 
students  among  the  Departments,  having  in  mind  not  only  the  pro- 
portionate number  bat  also  the  proportion  of  best-trained  students 
in  each  Department. 

The  next  division  of  Table  I,  with  which  Table  IV  should  be 
compared,  gives  information  about  the  period  of  residence  of  men  in 
the  School.  About  three-fifths  of  the  students  were  in  the  School 
for  their  first  year,  and  of  these  first-year  men  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  secured  a  Master's  degree  (ninety-one  Masters  of  Arts  and 
two  Masters  of  Science  out  of  two  hundred  and  flfty-nine).     About 


Table  IV.- 


-  Ferckntaoe  of  Students  in  thbib  pibst  ahd 
following  yeabs:  1898-1904. 


IWft^. 
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Percent. 
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Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

First-year  Students  .    . 

56 

53 

64 

50 
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Socond-ye»r  Student.  . 

21 
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23 
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Third-year  StudenW    . 
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16 
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JToarth-year    SwdenW 

and      Student!     of 

tl 

11 

8 

13 

' 

6 

one-flfth  were  in  their  second  year,  and  the  remaining  one-fifth  were 
in  their  third,  or  a  later 'year  of  residence.  The  proportion  of  men 
in  the  first  year  was  larger  than  ever  before.  Statistics  continue  to 
show  that  the  majority  of  men  who  come  to  the  Graduate  School 
intend  to  remain  in  it  but  a  single  year,  and  that  not  one-half  of 
them  have  a  degree  in  view.  This  condition,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Graduate  School,  sets  an  unusual  problem  before  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  interests  of  advanced  liberal  instruction  at  this 
University. 

The  fact  that  most  members  of  the  G)'aduate  School  are  in  it  for 
but  one  year  is  only  one  of  several  points  of  difference  between 
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tbe  Graduate  School  and  the  other  graduate  departments  of  the  Uni- 
veraity,  the  professional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity. 
In  the  latter  nearly  all  the  first-year  men  are  fresh  from  college  and 
intend  to  remain  in  their  school  thi-ee  or  four  years.  Jn  the  Gradu- 
ate School  only  a  small  proportion  are  fresh  from  college.  The 
Graduate  Students  are  ordinarily  rather  mature  young  men  who, 
in  many  instances,  have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  in  other  profes- 
sional wortc,  or  in  Graduate  Study  elsewhere.  Thus,  of  the  first-year 
students  in  1903-04,  about  forty-two  per  cent.  (119)  entered  tbe 
School  immediately  after  receiving  the  first  degree  in  Arts  or  Sci- 
ence, or  completing  the  requirements  for  it.  (Of  this  categoiy  in 
1902-OS  the  proportion  was  thirty-two  per  cent. ;  in  1901-02  it  was 
twenty-six  per  cent.)  Thirteen  per  cent,  had  been  one  year  out  of 
college,  that  is,  had  received  their  first  degree  in  1902  (34) ;  eight 
per  cent,  had  received  their  degree  in  1901  (21) ;  a  little  less  than 
eight  per  cent,  in  1900  (19),  while  t^e  remainder,  about  twenty-nine 
per  cent.,  bad  received  Uieir  first  degrees  in  1899  or  in  an  earlier 
year,  that  is,  four  or  more  years  before  entering  the  Graduate 
School.  It  is  a  good  sign  for  the  higher  education  that  tbe  propor- 
tion is  increasing  of  men  who  are  able  te  continue  their  advanced 
studies  immediately  after  leaving  college. 

The  fourth  division  of  Table  I  shows  in  general  the  extent  to 
which  the  School  draws  ite  members  from  Harvard  University,  as 
contrasted  with  other  institutions.  For  detailed  information  on  this 
point  Tables  V  and  IX  may  be  consulted.  About  fifty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  members  of  the  School  held  a  d^^ce  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  the  remaining  forty-six  per  cent,  held  no  Harvard  degree. 
(In  1902-03  the  proportions  were  nearly  tbe  same,  fifty-three  per  cent, 
and  forty-seven  per  cent,  respectively.)  The  percentage  of  students 
who  held  no  Harvard  first  d^ree  in  Arts  or  Sciences  is  given  in 
Table  VI.  The  drop  in  the  percentage  of  students  who  held  do 
Har^-ard  first  degree  in  Aits  or  Sciences  is  due  to  the  unusually 
laige  accession  of  first-year  men  from  Harvard  College. 

Tables  V  and  IX  supplement  each  other  and  show  in  detail  the 
extent  to  which  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  different  higher 
Lnstitutions  contribute  to  the  membership  of  tbe  Graduate  School. 
In  Table  V  are  given  the  various  colleges  and  universities,  inclnding 
professional  and  technical  schools,  American  and  foreign,  whose 
graduates  were  members  of  tbe  School  in  1903-04,  tc^ther  with 
the  degrees  these  men  held  and  tbe  number  of  different  men  from 
each  institution. 
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TaBLK  VI.  —  FtUtCEMTAQE   OF    StDDENTS   FKOH   OTHER  COLLEOBB. 


i 

I 

. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

40 
68 

40 
66 

*1 
S6 

44 

61 

44 

6S 

40 

46 

Percenuge  of  8tQd«DU  boUiiig  no  Htr- 
T»rd  flret  degree  in  ArU  or  Sdencef  . 

S9 

These  tables  (V,  VII,  IX)  show  that  men  continue  to  come  to 
the  Graduate  School  from  colleges  and  univenities  in  all  parts  of  the 
oountry,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  from  those  in  Canada  and  foreign 
lands.  The  entire  number  of  institutions  thus  represented  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Table  VII. — FmsT-TEAB  Mbk:   Pkbcbntaob  rBov  Vabious  Col- 
leges AND  Unitersitibs  — 1901-02,  1902-03,  1908-04. 

Hftrrwd 81  88  88 

Other  New  Englwd  College! 14  30  81 

CollegeB  in  the  Central  Stateg 84  S4  18 

CollegeB  in  States  West  of  the  MiMiaippi    ....  9  IS  9 

CollegeB  in  Soathern  Stalei 4  6  7 

Collegea  in  Canada 7  8  S 

Foreign  Uoiversitjei 4 

Table  VII  gives  the  percentage  of  flret-jear  men  from  various 
collies  and  universities  for  the  last  three  years.  Noteworthy  is  the 
flteady  increase  of  men  from  Harvard  and  the  decline  in  the  propor- 
tioQ  of  men  from  the  Central  and  Western  States.  It  is  probable 
that  the  recent  developments  in  the  great  universities  of  the  Central 
States  have  drawn  students  from  the  colleges  in  this  region  to  these 
universities,  and  have  thus  diminished  their  resort  to  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School. 

The  most  common  degree  held  by  members  of  the  School  was  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (three  huodred  and  fifty-seven),  next,  thai  of 
Master  of  Arts.  There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Masters 
of  Arts,  eiglit  Masters  of  Science,  sad  eleven  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
In  the  School  In  1903-04,  as  gainst  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
Masters  of  Arts,  thirteen  Masters  of  Science,  and  ten  Doctors  of 
FhilosO|>hy  in  the  precedii^  year. 
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Tablk  VIII. — Percentage  op  Bachelors'  Degkees  or 

DIPFERENT   KINDS:    1897-1904. 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1    1 

84 
9 

7 

86 
8 
6 

84 
10 

e 

80 
11 

9 

84 
11 

8S 
10 

The  percentage  of  Bachelors'  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science  for  the 
last  seven  years  is  remarkably  constant. 

The  list  of  colleges  that  send  four  or  more  men  each  year  to  the 
Graduate  School  varies  only  slightly  from  year  to  year,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Table  IX.  Leaving  Harvard  graduates  oat  of  consideratioD, 
there  were  in  1896-97  fourteen  colleges  represented  by  four  or  more 
men;  in  1897-98,  eighteeo;  in  1896-99,  Bfteen;  in  1899-1900, 
twenty-four ;  in  1901-02,  seventeen ;  in  1902-08,  twenty ;  in  1903-04, 
twenty. 

The  colleges  and  universities  tb&t  have  beeo  steadiest  in  the  supply 
of  Graduate  Students  for  the  past  seven  years,  each  sending  four  w 
more  every  year,  are  Amherst,  Brown,  California,  and  Yale.  Other 
colleges  that  within  this  period  of  seven  years  have  sent  for  six 
years  four  or  more  men  are  Bowdoio,  Haverford,  Michigan,  Toronto, 
and  Tufts;  for  five  years,  Dartmouth,  Northwestern,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.,  and  Ohio  Wesleyan;  for  four  years,  Kansas  and  Oberlin; 
and  for  three  years,  Beloit,  Boston  University,  Dalhousie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Trinity  (Connecticut),  Wesleyan  (Connecticut),  Western 
Reeerve,  and  Williams. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  six  members  of  the  Graduate  School 
were  holders  of  travelling  feUowships  from  some  other  institution, 
viz.,  Amherst  (a  South  End  House  Fellowship  and  the  Rufus  B. 
Kellogg  UnivfTslty  Fellowship),  Bowdoin  (the  Charles  Carroll 
Everett  Fellowship),  Princeton  (the  Boudinot  Fellowship),  Swarth- 
more  (the  Joshua  Lippincott  Fellowship),  and  the  University  of 
Paris  (Cercle  Fran^ais  Fellowship).  With  these  might  well  be 
classed  the  holder  of  the  Geoi^e  Foster  Peabody  Scholarship  of  this 
University,  which  is  open  only  to  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  the  thi-ee  holders  of  the  scholarships  of  the  Harvard 
Clubs  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  respectively,  who 
come  each  from  a  college  in  or  near  one  of  these  cities. 
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A  cureory  examination  of  Table  V,  particnlarl;  of  the  higher 
degrees  there  recorded,  shows  that  a  lat^e  proportion  of  the  students 
bad  pursued  graduate  studies  before  beginning  the  work  of  the  year 
with  us.  Closer  inspection  of  the  lista  of  students  shows  that  in 
1903-04  over  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  School  (two  hundred 
and  twenty-six)  had  previously  carried  on  such  studies,  there  having 
been  two  hundred  and  one  that  had  not.  Of  this  half,  eighty-eight 
students  —  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  —  had  carried  on 
these  graduate  studies  at  other  universities.  Of  these  eighty-eight, 
thirty  had  bad  graduate  studies  at  Harvard  also. 

With  the  students  who  have  pursued  graduate  studies  elsewhere 
may  be  grouped  teachers  who  are  on  formal  leave  of  alienee  and 
expect  to  return  to  the  positions  which  they  have  left.  The  number 
of  these  is  large :  seventeen  colleges  were  represented  in  the  School 
by  professors  or  other  instructors  on  leave  of  absence,  as  were  also 
five  preparatory  schools  or  institutions  of  similar  grade.  These 
figures  do  not  include  a  very  important  group  of  about  forty  men  in 
the  School  who,  while  carrying  on  their  studies,  were  teaching  in  or 
near  Cambridge.  Twenty-two  such  teachers  were  in  the  service  of 
this  University,  not  including  forty-seven  others  who  were  assistants. 
There  were  in  the  School  seventeen  other  teachers,  eight  of  whom 
were  teaching  in  neighboring  collies,  and  nine  in  schools  or 
academies. 

Table  X  shows  that  in  the  last  seven  years  a  trifle  more  tiian 
three-fifths  of  the  students  were  bom  out  of  New  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  many  as  one-half  claim  residence  in  New  England 
(Table  XI).  The  proportion  of  men  from  the  Southern  States  is 
happily  lai^er  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Of  tlie  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  students  in  the  School  in 
1903-04,  sixty-nine  were  married  men,  whose  wives  and  families  for 
the  most  part  accompanied  them  to  Cambridge.  Of  these  married 
men,  ten  were  holders  of  fellowships  or  scholarships,  including  four 
Austin  Scholai-s.  These  students  occasionally  have  difficulty  in  find- 
ing accommodatioDS  for  themselves  and  their  families  during  their 
temporary  sojourn  at  the  University.  Apartment  houses  or  small 
hotels  which  could  furnish  such  students  with  apartments  for  short 
terms  (one,  two,  or  three  years)  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  popular. 
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Table  X. — Bibthplacm  of  Graduate  STUDEMra:  1897-1904. 


Stndenta  bora  in  the  New  England 

SUtea 

Stnd^nU   bom  in   other  Northern 

States   esjt  of    the    Hiaiiasippi 

RiTer 

KtndeniB  bom  in  Southern  State* 

eaal  of  the  Mle»Rtippi  RiveT  .   . 
Stndentt  born  in  Statei  welt  of  ^e 

MiidMlppi  River 

Stodenta  born  in  the  Dominioo  of 

Canada    

Students    born    in    other   foreign 

eountriet 

Total  nnmbeT  of  atodentt   . 

Percentage  of  Btadenti  bom  in  New 

England 

Percentage  of  itodenta  bora  elae- 


Table  XI. — Residences  op  Gbaduate  Stddkntb;  1900-1904. 

iwtMu.  im-ot.  iW3-ot.  iwa-oi. 

New  England  Stale* 167  146  167  SSI 

Northern  Statei  eait  of  the  Hiiriuippi  Blver  .99  8S  S8  ISO 

SoQtbern  Statei  east  of  the  Miuiiilppi  Rirer  .      16  11  13  S5 

SUtei  west  of  the  Mluiuippl  Kiver 46  46  40  38 

Canada 18  19  1!  18 

Foreign  conntrlei 7  S  6  ID 


DEGREES. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  men  were  recommended  •  for  the  higher 
degrees  of  Doctor  or  M&aler  &t  Commeticement,  1904,  a  lai^er  num- 
ber by  thirty-four  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  details  are  found 
in  the  followii^  table  (XII),  which  gives  in  the  first  and  second  parts 

*  The  nomber  of  pertoni  recommended  each  jear,  and  that  of  the  men  who 
actaallj  receive  the  degree,  as  pnblished  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  do  not  alwaTi 
agree.  Dioall]'  a  few  of  the  candidate!  Tecommended  do  not  receive  the  degree 
at  once.  The  degree  is  In  theae  cases  ordinaril;  conferred  in  a  later  year, 
"as  of "  the  year  in  wliich  the  recommendatioD  was  made. 
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the  □nmber  of  stadento  in  the  Graduate  School  recommended  b;  the 
Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  for  any  degree,  and  the  number  of 
other  Btndents  recommended  for  the  four  higher  degrees  in  the  three 
years,  1902,  1903,  and  1904.  In  the  other  part  of  the  table  all 
pereoDS  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees  are  classified  with 
reference  to  their  previous  graduation  as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  of 
Science. 

Table  XII. — Recoiuizndations  roK  Dkqrebs  im  1903-04. 

Ultt.  IMa.  IMC 

I.  Oradiute  StodeQU  recommeDdsd  for  A.B. .  .      II  10  S 

OradnaU  Stodenta  recommended  for  A.M. .  .     91  97  118 
OnidiuUe  Stndenta  recommended  for  S.M.  .  .       8              8  S 

Or>dti*te  StndenU  recommended  for  Ph.D.   .18  S8  44 
Ondnate  StudenU  recommended  for  S.D.  .   .        S  144         1  14S         1  164 

II.  College  Seoion  recommended  for  A.M.  ...       1  1  0 

College  Senion  of  a  preceding  jeftr,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  SeDioryetT      19  S4  83 

Orilege  Jnnion  of  a  preceding  jeai,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  onworkdocein  Jnnioi^eu'        0  10 

L.S.8.  fourtb-year  men  of  >  preceding  ye«r, 
recommended  for  S.M.  on  work  done  in 
L.8.8.  foarthyear 0  1  0 

ProfeMional  itudenta  Tecommended  for  A.M. 
on  special  conrgei  of  (tnd; 10  6  15 

Frofeadonal  nndenta  recommended  for  Fb.D. 
on  ipecifti  conr«ei  of  Mndy 0    SO        0    8S         S    68 


Total  of  the  above  Uat 174  IT4  317 

Deduct  Graduate  Stodenta  recommended 
forA.B 11  10  8 

Total  number  recommended  tor  A.M.,  8.M., 

Ph.D.,  and  S.D 168  164  SI4 

m.  Harrard  Bacbelon   of  Art*  or  Science,  not 

preiioatlj  gradaated  ebewhere 66  68  95 

Harvard  Bachelor*  of  Arta  or  Science,  pre- 

viondy  (rradnated  elsewhere 81  13  11 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Art*  or 

Science 74  168      84  164     108  314 


Two  or  three  remarks  may  be  made  on  this  table.  Of  the  men 
who  were  recommended  for  higher  d^rees,  seventy-flve  per  cent, 
were  Gi-aduate  Students  (one  hundred  and  sixty-one),  and  only 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  though  a  larger  number  than 
ever  before,  had  completed  their  work  white  registered  in  another 
graduate  department  of  the  University,  as  Law  or  Divinity  Students, 
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Seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  recipients  of  the  higher  d^reee  had  never 
been  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  or  in  a  graduate  department 
of  this  University ;  these  were  thirty-six  men  who  had  completed 
their  work  as  undergraduates  (Seniors).  Hereafter,  however,  this 
anomaly  —  of  undergraduates  qualifying  for  a  graduate  degree  —  will 
dieappeai'  (see  below,  p.  165).  Only  three  men  received  the  d^ree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  anomaly  also  — of  qualifying  for  an 
nndei^raduate  degree  in  the  Graduate  School  —  will  disappear. 

There  has  been  now  for  more  than  six  years  a  gradual  increase  in 
tlie  proportion  of  non-Harvard  men  who  come  up  for  the  higher 
degrees  —  from  forty-four  per  cent,  in  1899  to  fifty  and  one-half  pCT 
cent,  in  1904. 


Table  XIII. — Divisions  and  DEFAKntENre  in  which  recoxhenda- 

TIONS   FOR  THE   HlOHER  DEGREES  WERE   HADE   IK    1904. 


I.  Semitic  LangDageB  and  Hlitor; 

n.  Andeot  LaDgnagei : 

Indie  Philology 

The  ClsBBici  (Greek,  Ijatiii)  ...    18 
Total  in  Ancient  Langaagea  .   .    —   ] 
in.  Modem  Langnagei : 

Gngliili 2S 

Qermauic  Languages  and  Uteratnre*     1 
French,  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guage! and  liUratnreB  ....    11 
In  more  tlian  one  Department   .   .      2 
Total  in  Modem  Langnagei  .    —  4 
IV.  Hiatoij  and  Political  Science  : 

Hiitoiy  and  GoTemment SS 

Political  Economy 17 

Total  in  Hi«t.  and  FnliticalSci.    —  i 

V.  PhlioKjphy 1 

[Edacadon 6] 

VI.  The  Fine  Ana ; 

Hiitory  and  Prindples  of  tiie  Fine 

Art* 1 

Archtiecnue 

Total  in  the  Fine  Ana  .     .   .   .   — 

Til.  Mn*lc 

Till.  Madienutica 

IX.  Engineering 

X.  Phync 

XI.  Chemittry 
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XII.  Biology  : 

Botsny 1             I             S 

Zoology I                           8 

ToUl  in  Biology —  2—     1—     8—   .. 

XIII.  Oeolog;: 

Geology  vtd  Geography S  2 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography  ...  1 

Mining  and  MeUllurgy 1  1  1 

ToUl  in  Geology —    t—     1—     2—     1 

XIV.  Anthropology 1 

In  more  than  one  DiTlsioD 4 

ProteBcionBl  Students : 

Divinity  School IS  .  .  2 

Law  School S 

Medical  School 

Total 16*  8  «  1 

Id  Tabte  XIII  are  indicated  the  Departments  or  fields  of  stnd;  in 
which  lay  the  chief  work  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees.  A  comparison  of  this  table  with  Table  III,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  relation  of  the  choice  of  courses  bj  Gradoate  Stu- 
dents to  the  degrees  won,  may  be  of  interest. 

Seven  of  the  fourteen  Divisions  were  represented  by  ten  or  more 
candidates :  Modem  Langu^es  by  fifty  (including  eight  Doctors) ; 
History  and  Political  Science  by  forty-five  (including  five  Doctors) ; 
Philosophy  by  twenty-four  (including  four  Doctors)  ;  Ancient  Lan- 
guages by  twenty-two  (including  four  Doctors) ;  Biol<^y  by  eleven 
(including  eight  Doctors) ;  Chemistry  by  eleven  (including  five 
Doctors);   Mathematics  by  ten  (including  one  Doctor). 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Masters  were  recommended  in  course 
(one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  Arts  and  three  in  Science),  a  latter 
number  than  ever  before.  Forty-six  Doctors  of  Riilosophy  and  one 
Doctor  of  Science  were  created.  Two  of  the  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
were  Divinity  Students ;  the  remainder  were  Graduate  Students. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  the  forty-seven  men  named 
below.  With  each  name  is  indicated  the  special  field  in  which  the 
degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's  academic  history  in  brief,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thesis,  and  his  present  occupation. 
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The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  were 
PhilolDcr. 
Hatbk  Darlino  Brackbtt. 

Clwlul  PUloloET.  — A.B.  (AmAerl  Oatt.) 

ttM.  —  Rn.  Ur.  Stud.,  IMl-M. 
Tbetl*:    "T>e  Eaiintutomm  Trmponlinm 

tpaA  HDndocum  Uin  itque  B^one  Cnin- 


IsairDctorlaGrMkmndLidn,0]mACall<Be,  oo>  ntiff 


William  Hbhrt  Paike  Hatch. 

Clutlal  PhllnloRj.  — A.B.  tgW,  a.m.  18a». 

i.T.B.  (SptKOpal  Tkeol.    Schodl,  (^bn. 

lrUgt-\  1*01.  —  B(i.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1W»-1K». 

ThMU:  "DeVprborain  IXir^pun,  lAaptl, 

ilfHuti    4ra.if^t,    iwdiiuM,    roXo^nubt, 

TpiWTpiraui  Uan  ipod  Srripton*  Grmi- 

im  ecu  BBM  ChrMan 


ESWASIl    Bbnebt   BRAITR'WAITB. 

MdHliMry.— A.B.(jrc 

•   "°" .   tObtrUi 

7nl«.)""  " 


Hall  Lauhie  Calbouh. 

Semitic  LwiKiUKH  ud  matBTT.~i.m.lKi 

tHckv  Unit.)  fSW.  Ur.,  OoU.  a/  t/u  SibI 

Sy.,  IWI,  IT.B.  ITaU  Untt.)  1M3,  a.i 

iSanant  UtHt.)  IKS.  — Stad.,  Hutu 

dU^  Scbwl,  UOS-Ot. 


DItL.., 

ThulBi   '"The  B. 

Tninlatlon  of  LctIUcoi. 
Profeuor  in  Kcncnckr  UnlTenIt;,  l^uiiif^. 


Chaklbs  Hkkbt  Cabtbb. 


KorDUQEphlloloKT.— «.B-  (JTo'i.  /»fUlll« 

ISW.  A.M.  £lSld.}  189S.— Hci.  Gr.  Stod., 

Tliftli:    "Objrrt  FroDonni  in   Depcndint 
CIiukm:  a  Stud;  In  Old  SpuiUb  Word 

Continuing  bli  lUdUi  In  Piiili. 

Harold  Luuhib  Clbasbv. 
CUulc^  PhlloloET-— A.B.   {TWnUv  CbU., 
amn.y  IBM,  t.x.  (.itm.i  lOOl,  a-h.  (Bar- 
vard  Oniv.)  1IW3.  — Reh  Or.  Stnd.,  IWI- 

Tlieglg:    '' De  SriHcii  Tng^co   Oridi  Iml. 

Now  ftadylDg  ClHdcal  FbllslogT  u  B«riln, 
OS  p.rker  f  Bllaw. 

Boffin    AlHIKOH    GKREBLAff. 

SnKllih    PhllDloKT.  —  A.B.   ■(//oraai 
Shle.,  m.)  IMT,  A.M.  {ibid.)  IMS, 

iHaTvaTi  Univ.)  i«ca.— a«.  (in  a 

Thetln.'  "TbrAiowLngof  Artlinr." 
Inttnictar  In  English,  Narthweitfm  Tin 

Chkstbr  Notes  Green ocqh. 
Enidbli  Phllolrar.  — A.B.  ISM,  A.M.  IW 
Rh.  Gt.  B(ad.,  ISSB-W  uul  ItM-Oi. 


Thnli:   "Si! 

Cburicter 
Now  Mudyli 


CIwrMter  WrlUnsin  BoflAnd." 
'  iw  Mudylne  Engllih  PbUolcg?  mt  London 
Bogon  FallaiT. 


Bector,  St.  Ji 
V.t. 


CbU.,a)1»Ba,A.M.  tHai 

—  BCud.,UiiminlDlTlnlt;Scliool,ltaO-<ll    ' 

Tbn,\%:  "Ii  Ehen  m'PrleMi'  Code 'In  the 

PcDtntencb?" 
FMtor  at  the  Dij  Street  CongngUlonAl 


'■Chnr 


—  B«.  Of-  Biod., 


of  the  Old  Latin 


Tbeili;   "FlMinils   Lore  Tbeorl**  In  tb* 
RenaluAWK,    with    SpecUl    Begud   ts 


t    MiCHBLSOV. 

PhUulogy.— A.B.  ItOS,  AJL  1W>. 

Gr.  send.,  1Mn-M. 

;  '^Llngulttlc  AnhiJAnu  of  the  B 


Pai^c 


?».'.-"• 


PIiUolog7  At  LeIpilCi  u 


Arthur  Beck  with  H  trick  ■ 
CompimllTe  LIIemtiLre.  — A.B. 

IMI.  —  Km.  Gr.  Stud.,  1MNMM. 
Theili:  " Some Notea on Itnllin E _  _ .    ^. 

from  EnglMid  In  (be  SIshlMDtb  CeRMrr.'" 
InstmctOF  in  Uomuoe  Luigugee  in  th* 

AudemlA     BrlenUflco-Utteruln,     UUu, 

lUij. 

Andrew  Paul  Raooio. 
BomAncePliIlolacT.— A.B.  (Vnit.of'naiai) 
•"-         -    '" 1  mill.)  IMS.  — Bee. 


e  Dereli^nHat 
inUh  of  ceiMln 
In  T." 
d  French,  B17B 


Gr.  ko'd.i 

he'll :  "  A  TveAtmeni. , 

from  Popular  Latin  to  SnanLah  of  ceiMln 
ConwdantGroupa  ending  inr- 

«rturer  on  ICAlian  and  Old  I 


in  the  DiTina  Comme 
InatructoT  In  Bomance 
WMtem  nniTtraltf, 


PhilOMphy. 

Jambs  Cablbtoh  Bbu.. 

Pajchology.-A.B.  {Datltan  Unit.,  0.)  !»•, 

A.H.   {ffarvmt   IMi.)   1«M.  — Bet.  Gl. 

BCDcl.,  JVn-tM. 

Theali:  -'BeKtiona  of  the  Cnrflah  to  Sea- 

aoij  Stlmnll  " 
Teuher  of  Latin,  Beaton  LUin  Bchool. 

FOSTBR   PaRTRIDOB   BoBWBLL. 
PiTrhologT.  —  A.a.    (BobaH  ObIL,  Jf.r.) 

itm,  A.M.  (ffanant  ITnli.J  IWl.  — Baa. 

Or.  SWd.,  iboi-M. 
Xhefii:  "  Vi'ual  Imdiatlon." 
Aulataut  In  the  PhtcIidIdp*^  Laboratorr, 

UniTeraity  ofWlaconaln. 
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vonf  OitoO   IMO-  —  Bo.  Gr. 


HsHBT  RoBureoH  Sh:pmah. 

ll  Vnlt.,  Own.) 
D.)  IWl Ru. 


iHlwoij.  — . 


ThEHiii;    "BduUui   Fonlgn  Pollcj  ondar 

Cthtrine  I." 
Imtiaclor  in  Hlitoiy,  Dmnmonth  CoUcga. 


■*,jf^.'i 


Xhcila : '"  Xli<  Pivcboloer  of  Predlntloii 
~     ■        •  llatfifDutJa,  Mo —   "  — 


Tculwr  at  Hathi 


\t  HoDDt  Unnuu 


Louis  WiLiiin  Flaccus. 

B.  IWatMngloH  «d  Jcjtertim 


Polltful  ScieDW. 

Datid  Huttob  Wbbbteb. 

BodololT- —  A  a.    ILtlaxd    SI 
ffiilB.,  Cal.)  imt,  A.M.  {Ibid. 


ud  IWB-M;  NoD-Ru. 

Bi-aa.,  iwix-ua. 
Thcili:    "Ttae  ElementArr  EipsrlHiec  of 

Otber  ConxHoas  Bdnn  In  lu  RaUdoni  to 

tlia  BlemenairT  Kiperlence*  of  Pbnical 

And  Keflex m  6b)KU." 
Initrurtor  io  PliUo«ophr,  Andonr  IlieolDsl- 

ol  SgnilnuT. 

Pbbcy  Adamh  Uutchiioh. 
AaMtaecici.  —  A.B.  IBH,  a.ii.  ISOS.  —  Het, 

Ut.  Stud^  IWL-M. 
Tbul>^  "Lo^ciil  uxl  PiTchologlcia  Prob- 

lemi  in  Pue tic  Criticltm." 
AuinuiE  In  FblJunpli;  U  thU  nnlTenltj. 

HOBTIMBR   FHILUFS   MaSON. 


I  Hlilarv.— A.B.  lAnhtTil  Oc 
Jl.  (IMi.)    IWIL   A.M.   fffarc- 


TiJbrd   Jr. 

itffi,  A.a. 


QM.,  Pa.)  IWn,  A.K.   iirareani    a«it.) 
IMn.  — Bh.  Ur.  Etod..  IWI-M. 
Tb«l>;  "AulTtUof  UcnlETilaAtioa." 
Hononrj  Felloir  in  Flilloiopb]'  In  Clark 

lJOlT*I»lt7. 


Tberie ;  "  PiimliiTC  8og1i1  CouCral ;  A  Stady 
of  InlUiitloD  Ceremonlea  and  Secret  Bo- 
tieOn." 

Aariitant  ProfeHor  of  KcDDDmlca,  WllUudi 
CollBBe. 

Mathenutici. 

Lbwis  DAKwiit  Amks. 

Analjoli.— LRT.B._([rnii.(i^jn>wiirO  IBM, 
A.>.  IHanard  Palt.)  IWl,  A.H.  ((Mf.) 
IMH.  —  fiei.  lir.  Stud.,  1900-08. 

Theniii:  "  AnAHUimrticTrMBneotofwma 
Problemi  In  Analvrla  SlEue." 

Iniilraclor  in  UubennLtia,  nnlTenl^  of 
Hluoorl. 


"  The  Problein  of  Psjobologj;  nr, 

The  Relation  of  CrlUciim  to  tbe  Conapl 
of  th»  Paychiwd." 


Hlitory. 

Joiuf  HiooiKSoN  Cabot,  8d. 

Italian  Hlalnrr. ~ A.n.  IMO,  A.H.  IMS.— 
B«a.  Qr.  Stud.,  ISOI-Ot. 

TtM*la:  "  fiowipiirle  and  the  CuDsnaa  of 
Modena,  or  the  Ciapadana  Con^eration 
of  17M:  Hie  Beginolag  of  the  Biwirgl- 

lutmctor  In  Uiitorr,  Weileile;  College. 

Btbbbtt  Kn 


"Water 

IUc1ioa.tiPitv."    1"     ■—     -    ■ 

dlaAi-UvliyDaein     

Initmctor  in  Phyaki,  Prlncelon  Ci^Tenltr- 

John  L  Hooo. 

MolMniarPhysica — A.a.  ( Pnfti.  nf  ToivnU), 

Onl.l  IRM,  A.>.  Iffamani  Bnte.)  IWa.— 

Rea.  (ir.  Send.,  1901-M. 

Thetii :  "  Preaaure  UaoRei  for  HIbIi  Taena." 

IJow  coDtinnlnE  bi>  arndlea  at  ihla  UniTtr- 

Mj,  aa  John  TyndaU  Scliolar. 


.)  i«l».~Bea.  OrVanid., 

Tfaeali^  ■'ThePublicLlKofJoaepliDndlej 

lUitrnrlor  In  kiatory,  Binlth  College. 

Out  Hai.l  Robbhth. 
Amerir*!!  Hlatorj- —  *■»■  (I7ilii.  ((/  Jllant- 

iota)  trag,  A.H.  Clfanard  {Tniv.}  IWl.— 

Bex.  Ur.  Stnd.,  lioO-OS. 
Tbeala:   "The  Foreign  Commerce  of  tiia 

United  StaCsa  doring  the  Coolederation." 
Inatnietnr  io  Hlaioi?  aod  Political  Bcieuce, 

Bowdoin  Cailege. 


CbemUtrj. 

DaNIKL    FBAHriH    CaLHANF,. 

Ornnic  Ciiemlatry a.b.  1)184,  a.m.  IHM.— 

Bca.  (JT.  arud.,  lSM-«e  and  lan-iSOS. 

TheaSar  I.  "The  Aciioii  of  Sortie  Ethj-latt 
on  certain  Dibromdlnlcrabmiala,vlrh>c>iiM 
NpwDpri.atiie-inliiiaClaaa."    II.  "On 

the  Caie  ofAromHtlc  Dlalnioea." 


fin.  Or.  Bind.,  ImS-M. 

Theala:    "Oo  tome  Addil 

DiriTcd    from    cenaiii 

n  tlie  Miliinckrodt  Chen 
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Arthus  Beckbt  Limb. 

FbrilcBlChimittrj.— A.*.  ( Tuftt  Celt.)  1«W, 
J..M.  (ibid.)  Um,  i.M.  {Banard  Unit.) 
l«a3,FH.n.  tTuftt  CMI.)  laoi.  — Bm.Ot. 
Stud.,  Iwn-M. 

Th»lg;  "Tba  8p»clflc  UmU  oT  Aqa»(u 
6*lt  SolntlDpj.'' 

ContiDulng  hli  ■Cndlc*  >t  Lelpilc,  u  Tmiker 
Ftllow. 

Philip  Andbbboh  Shaffhb. 

PbfildDiHcil  Clumiitrr a.b.  (ITuI  Fir. 

itnta  Dhit.)  IHO.  — B«i.  Or.  Stiul.,FBb. 
1M2-IIM4. 


Booeb  CLARK  Wells. 

iDorguilc  ud  PhjiloKl  Chemtatrr.  - 
isn.  —  BtP.  Or.  StDd.,  lMl-01. 


lir!ii!i:  '■Bfiiul  Rcproiii 


Europ.. 


Robert  Greeki.r 

stDd.i  isar-w. 

ThMii;  "THchoio* 


A.K.  UW.  — Bm.  Or. 
of  tbt  R«tfai  ViKOlar 


CrypEonnu  AE n—r 

Engi^ed In  boUuicul  naeucb  u  Um  Ana 
Bbtkolc*!  LabonlOTj,  North  EutoD,  Mu*. 

Graht  Smitii. 


—  Ba.  Or. 

Theiia:'  -Tbe   KcrcdiCr  of  C<M  Color  In 

BecrBt«7  of  ihe  Botcon  Sotlttj  of  NMnnl 
HI)tor7, 

Albert  Francis  Bi.AKEir.EB. 


GuCropedi,  with  Special  Reli 

NsDroftnillM  In  Limu  Hu 

TMcberofBlDlag7,Clilo«oNora>»18diaaL 

Jamei  Jacob  Wolfe. 
Botujr — i.M.(Wom>raQ>ii.,a.C.)lmi.— 
Sm.  Or.  StDd.,  iSOAA. 

TbalM :  "CytoloslcftI  BtodicaoaNcmlUoo." 
Ailjnnct  Prarenor  of  Blalogj,  Trinitr  Cal- 


JAMIU   HjtCKIHTOIH   BeLL. 

EcoDoralc  OeoloBT.— A.M.  (Quhm'i  Unit., 

Ont.}  laas.  —  sSa.  Or.  etnd.,  im-M. 

Tlieili :  "  Bf  poR  on  the  Ulcblplcotom  Iron 


"!»" 


'min«at  of  New  Zca- 


Pmiltf  Sidhbv  Smitb. 

Ocnenl  tieoloRT.  — A  1.  IBM,  a.1 
Bob.  Or.  StadT,  IM»-1«00  and  I! 

The«ti:"Tber  

Orange  Conn 


Fbrdkric  Walton  Car  pent  br. 

Zoology.  — a.B.(A'(io)'ortf7nfr,)lSW,  A.M. 
(/Tartard  Unlo.)  ISOl.  — Ri-t.  Or.  Stad., 

i«oo-oi. 

Thoiib:  "Tbc  Dnflopinenl  of  tb«  Onlo. 
notnr  NprvF.  the  CWarr  Gan^lon,  and 
tlio  AbdoconC  Nem  In  tbc  Chick." 

IniUTirtor  In  ZaUJogj,  UolTtnUjrorlUinola. 


)   lew. —  Boa.  Gr. 


Solutlop.  Applird  to  FnHwe." 
Anl*tant   Prafr»or   of  BoiaaT,   Ulcblgan 
SUM  Agrirultural  Collegr. 

JoBRPH  Horace  Fal'll. 
Botuj.—  A.-a.(Uiilr. of  Tormlo,  OnU)  18»». 

—  Eba.  Or.  Stud.,  IWI-IK. 
Tbeol*:  "The  DrTrlopnienC  nf  the  Aiiciil 
and  tlio  Fonnation  of  tbo  Sporea  in  tho 

LoctuTTrIa  BoUny.DpJTCTtltT  of  Toronto. 


AnthiopolOEy. 

Alfbrd  Marbton  Toxebb. 
EihnologT.  — A.n.lBOO.A.H.lWl.— Bei.Or. 

Stud.,  1«00-01. 
Ttaciii :  ■'  A  ComparadTe  Study  aflhe  Maya* 

Fellow  for  Indian  Arcbaeolagr  of  the  Arch- 
aoolovical  Injtijtute  of  America,  Peabodj 
Muaenm.  Cambridge,  Hmm. 


The  Doctor  of  Science  waa  : 

GMlOgf. 


Hbhbt  Cooit  Boi 


jeulloirraphy.  - 
a.Or.  Stnd.,  IW 


Theali:  ■' An luTWIigiilion 

between  the  Tmitmonl,  Stmotore,  and 

Proper^*  of  Steel." 
Inatrnc<or  In  MrallOTKj'  Mid  UetaUography 

at  Iblo  Unlvenit;. 


Of  the  fortj-seven  Dootore,  thirty-eeven  —  or  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  nuniber  —  are  known  to  be  now  engaged  pitch  in  the  actual 
punuit  of  his  professioD.     Twenty-six  are  teachers  in  colleges  ot 
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universitieB,  five  of  them  ha^'ing  the  rank  of  professor ;  of  the  seven- 
teen instructors,  three  are  in  the  service  of  this  University ;  of  the 
two  lecturers  and  two  assistants,  one  assistant  is  at  this  University, 
Four  are  connected  with  secondary  schools.  Two  are  carrying  on 
research  in  the  line  of  their  profession,  in  botany  and  in  archaeology, 
respectively.  Two  are  pastors  of  churches;  one  Is  an  expert  in 
industriat  cbemutry ;  one  is  an  official  government  geolc^et  (in  New 
Zealand) ;  one  is  secretary  of  a  scientific  iostitutioa.  The  remain- 
ii^  ten  are  students  —  eight  in  Europe  (including  Ave  traveUing 
(ellowB)  and  two  in  the  United  States. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  based  on  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  or  on  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  Hence  all 
the  Doctors  held  degrees  in  Arts  except  two,  who  were  Bachelors 
and  Uasters  of  Science.  Thirty-nine  Doctors  held  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts ;  six  held  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  not 
that  of  Master  of  Arts.  Thirty-seven  were  Harvard  Masters  of 
Arts ;  of  these  seventeen  were  also  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Of 
the  other  twenty,  seven  were  also  Mastera  of  Arts  elsewhere,  and  all 
but  two  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  elsewhere,  one  of  them  being  a 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  the  other  a  Bachelor  of  Science.  Only  one 
Harvard  man  had  no  degree  bat  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  another  had  only 
Master  of  Science,  with  Bachelor  of  Science  elsewhere ;  another  was 
a  Harvard  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Three  of  the 
candidates,  besides  holding  both  degrees  in  Arts,  had  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  tlve  only  had  no  degree 
except  Bachelor  of  Art«,  one  from  Harvard,  four  elsewhere,  and  one 
had  only  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  elsewhere.  Of  the  forty-seven 
candidates,  fifteen  only  were  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  had  not 
previously  graduated  elsewhere.  About  two-thirds,  then,  of  the 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  were  men  whose 
undergraduate  woi^  had  been  mainly  done  before  they  entered 
Harvard. 

In  the  case  of  twenty  candidates,  six  or  more  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  candidate  had  received  hia  first  degree  in  Arte  or  Science. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty-seven,  twelve  had  been  out  of  college  for 
five  years,  nine  for  four  years,  four  for  three  years,  two  for  two 
years  only. 

The  period  of  resident  study  of  the  Doctors  of  Philosophy  varied 
from  one  year  (four  candidates)  to  seven  years  (one  candidate). 
Four  candidates  were  in  residence  for  one  year  only,  eighteen  for 
two  years,  eighteen  for  three  years,  three  for  four  years,  and  two  for 
five  years.     Of  the  four  who  had  had  one  year  only  of  residence,  all 
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had  previonsly  done  approved  graduate  work,  one  during  his  Senior 
year  in  Harvard  College,  three  at  other  UnivereitleB.  The  Divisiona 
or  Departments  in  which  the  d^;ree  was  conferred  after  one  year  of 
resident  study  were  Botany  (two  candidates),  English,  and  Anthro- 
pology (one  each) ;  thoee  after  two  years  of  resident  study  were 
Philosophy  (four),  Geolt^  (three),  Semitics,  Romance  Kulology, 
Chemistry,  and  Botany  (with  two  each),  and  Indie  niiiology, 
History,  Political  Science,  and  Physics  (with  one  each).  The 
Departments  in  which  three  years  were  found  necessary  by  certain 
candidates  were  Philosophy  (with  four  men),  Ctassice,  Engliafa, 
Bouiance  Philology,  History,  Zoology,  and  Chemistry  (with  two 
each),  and  Mathematics  and  Physics  (with  one  each).  The  three 
candidates  who  deA-ot«d  four  years  each  to  resident  study  were  in 
ComparatiTe  Literature,  Histoiy,  and  Zodlt^y.  The  five-year  men 
were  in  Classics  and  Botany,  and  the  seven-year  man  in  Chemistry. 

The  avenge  period  of  resident  study  for  these  candidates  proves 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  three  years.  If,  however,  we  reckon  in 
with  this  the  time  spent  in  graduate  study  at  other  universities  by 
most  of  tlie  shorter  term  candidates,  the  avenge  length  of  time 
given  to  special  preparation  for  the  Doctor's  degree  will  be  a  little 
more  than  three  years.  The  candidates  In  1904  show  a  lower  average 
than  has  been  usual  in  the  past. 

Tables  XIV  and  XV  explain  themselves.  In  1904,  fifty-seven 
Graduate  Students  secured  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  whom  we 
may  regard  aa  normal  Masters  of  Arts.  They  had  continued  tbeir 
studies  immediately  after  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree,  or  after  an 
interval  of  not  more  than  one  year.  The  average  age  of  these  men 
was  about  twenty-three. 

Table  XIV.  —  Aob  or  Graduate  Students  becokhekded  rOE 
THE  Deqbees  of  Masteb  OF  Abts,  Masteb  of  Science,  amd 
DocrOB  OF  Philosophy:    1904.* 
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Tabls  XV. — AoB  OF  Graduate  SrODSafW  recouubnded  for 
THE  Deoeee  of  Doctor  of  Philohopht:   1897-1904. 
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The  "normal"  Doctors  abould  be  about  three  yeare  older. 
A  glance  at  Table  XV  ahowB  that  their  averi^e  age  was  actually 
only  a  little  over  twenty-aix. 

The  very  large  proportion  of  oldish  men  —  twenty-eight  years  of 
i^e  or  more  —  who  come  up  for  the  Master's  degree  (fift;-flve  per 
cent.)  deserves  comment.  For  various  reasonB,  often  financial, 
these  men  have  had  to  postpone  the  attainment  of  their  degree  to 
an  age  when  men  in  other  professions  have  already  become  well 
eetablished.  Ordinarily,  however,  much  of  the  intermediate  time 
has  been  spent  in  succeesful  teaching.  The  desire  at  once  for  higher 
attainments  in  their  specialty  and  for  advancement  in  their  profession 
is  the  motive  that  leads  these  teachers  to  interrupt  their  work  of 
teaching,  often  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  to  come  to  the  University. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Recommendations  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  tbe  Graduate 
School  are  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  Committee  on  FeUowships  and  other  Aids  for  Graduate 
Students. 

Ninety-three  appointments  of  this  class  were  held  by  students  in 
the  Graduate  School  during  1903-04,  thirty-three  fellowships  and 
sixty  scholarships.  With  the  fellowships  are  included  the  John 
Harvard  Fellowships  without  stipend  (seven  in  1903-04).  Fourteen 
of  tiie  fellowships,  including  three  of  the  John  Harvard  Fellowships, 
were  held  as  travelling  fellowships  by  Non-Resident  Students,  all  of 
whom  studied  abroad  —  in  Giermany  (four),  in  England  (three),  in 
France  and  in  Italy   (two),  in  Holland,   Greece,  and  India   (one 
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in  each).  Nineteen  of  the  fellowahipg,  including  foar  of  the  John 
Harvard  Fellowships,  and  all  the  acholarehipe  were  held  b;  Resident 
Students. 

In  the  caiTent  year,  1904^-05,  appointments  have  ijeen  made  to 
tirenty-eigfat  feUowships  and  sixty-six  scholarships. 

The  nomea  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  for  lost  year  and  for  the 
current  year  follow. 


HarrU  F«UowaUp  (1S6B). 


Akdkew  Rcnni  Ahdbbboh. 


D.(cnu- 


diat  FhllolofT}  l»Da 
mi-ta  —  Hon-Bu.     StDd.,    laos-M.  — 
TluTsr8cbalir,igoi-01;  Shutock  ephoUr, 
- —  ~  —StudeaC  at  Cluilcil  Riilolofr, 


Eli  JIB  SwiTT. 


Rogen  Fallowshtpa  (tseg). 

Wolf  Fullkb.  Cbsster  Not 

OoU.   of   Wnlern   St 


Utit..   O.)  .  _  _      ,    .        .       _ .      , 

IRM,  >ji.  tihid.)  IVW,  PH.D.  (Enrilih 
PbllologyJ  11102.  — Bw.  (ir.  Stad.,  ttRT- 
Feb.  I»0,  »nd  Feb.  IMO-Oa:  Non-Re«. 
emd.,  IVOSJM.  —  Untier^tT  Mcholu-,  IVOO- 
01;  Chri.lopherM.  Wfld  Schol«r,lMl-<W. 
—  Student  of  EngUnh  PbiloloKf  Hid  Com- 
puvitlTB  LiUdAnre,  at  Lejden. 
Innractar  la  En^ih  il  thli  DniTntftx.  . 

BOLAHD    GbEBNK    L'bHBB. 

EtappvMtd. 

A.B.lWl,  i.s.l«02.  — Kw.Or.  8t1ld.,lM)l- 
01:   Moo-Btii.   Stud.,    1«03~M.  — Hlnrdo 


AHixUDt  Is  Hinory  at 


imbHdefe,  Engluid. 


□ibHdefe,  Enji 
Li  Unfienitj. 


Parksi  F«llowaltlpB  (1873). 


\,ra.-D.  iUniB.  if  ITiUlilberB-,  Otr- 
)  18M,  ■  Ji.  (Warrant  Ut«B.)l«01.— 
nt  of  Chcmlatij,  at  Btngburg. 


QLD  LaoMlB  Clbarbt. 
B.  ITHtiUi/  OolL,  Ob%h.)  IKM,  Ajt.  (i»(d.) 
IMl,  i.B.  IBarvard  Dniv.)  IMl,  nj>. 

'<.>!      Phtlnliun^      IDU.  ^-  Rh.     Qt. 

.   WM 


,  i.B.  t^arvard  Dniv.)  1 

h1»1    PhilDlogj)     r~"' 


nuB.)  ItOO,  AJi.  ((Mrf.)  1»01,PH.1J.(C1M- 

•1«1  Pbilology)  1*0*,  — Rot.  «r.  8tnd.. 
l«»-Ot:  Naii-ae«.Stad.,l«(H-n4.— Tbiyer 
Srholar,  I«00-01 1  Sbiuiif  k  Schaliu,  LWl- 
01:  Edwird  AsMdo  F«lloir,  IHOI-OS.— 
StDdcnlofCluaiolPliilaliwT.inOFniiuj. 

Frlnls  Hcncv;  In  Cuubric%e,  Hiu. 
Datid  Ratmohd  Cdbtibb. 

a.b.  ( thitt.  o/  Calirbnia}  IBM,  a.m.  (IMd. 


SaiolAT,  IBOS-Ot. 
Sndml  BfCliuiieil  FUlolog;,  U  BsriU- 
Abthdb  Becket  Lamb. 
(Soe  Sdwird  AuiUnFoUoKahlpi,  IflO^^t.} 


ibBUBckSrboUr.lMl-Ol;  ChriKopberH. 
-reldSchDlATilWl-OS.— ytDdenlofMsUis- 
DBtirj,  At  Purli. 
loMniclot  In  UAthematlci,  Ylle  UalrerdCj. 


TBtnlAtI   MlCBBLSOn. 

A.L  IWl,  A.X.  ItOt,  PBJI.  (iBdlc  FhOologr) 

IBM.  — Ba.  Qi.  8Wd.,  UD^^L  — QMtft 

■ndUArthiDubTSchoUr.ltOl-O;  JuM 
S>T*Cf  SchotA^MS-Ot. 
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John  TluffiitoB  KlikUnd  FftUowiblp  (1873). 

JOHH    WlIXULH   BrADIHAW.  RlOHMONS   Ladbih    Hawxihs. 

A^  ( Unit-  of  jncMffan]  IMM,  a-K.  IHar-  a^  ( Unit,  of  JTliMniK)  1«W,  A.M.  (iMd.l 

urd  Unit^wa.  rK.-B.  {.JJnir:.  cf  SWiu-  leM,  a.b.  (iBrimir.1  (Tnlo.)  UOS. 

ftsTD.  Oermana)  IBM.  —  R*i.  Or.  "•— '  "^-^ '" ™.,i..-_  ,_».... 

IM^Ol:  Nod  B«.  g     ' 

ma  S^EoiuEaU  Scbdlir, 

FeUov,  IMS-OS.— SIudiDt  of  UKhen 

OalhcmAtlci,  UnlTenItT  of 


>.  stod..  ims-iM.— L«T- 

■     ■        -PU^BT 


JaniM  Walker  Fellowahip  (1B81). 
Rat  Maddiho  McCokkell-  Abthttb  Stohb  Dawiiro. 

A.B.  ISouUurn   Univ.,   Ala.)    IMS,    ■.!.■.  AJ.IKn,  A.M.  tWS.  — Bu.  Gr.  Stud.,  ISOS- 

(FiwufcrWttlWB.,  Tnm.llMl.AJtiaor-  08.  —  AAriitwit  In  Pliilo»phT,  l»aS^)4. 

tont  Oilt.)  1t»S.— Or.  Di*.8tad.,ItUI-(H;  Btndsnt  otPUkMopbT,  M  Hnnidi. 

yon-Ba.  Stud.,  IMS-M.— StadcnCotFUl- 


John  TtmUU  SchoUnUp  (i8^). 
John  L  Hoog.  John  L  Hooo. 

A.B.  ((Tnlc.  a/  TVmiihi,  CM.)  1«W,  a.m. 
(irBrrard  (Tiiiii.)  1903,  fh.d.  {Phjdei) 
1IM.~  B«.  Or.  StadJlMI-M.  —  ifiilTer- 
■Mr  Be  bnUr.lMl-m ;  Whiting  Felloir.lWB- 
0*.  —  Stodent  of  Phjatcir>{  thl*  UnlTir. 

CoMnoInc  U»  lUidic*  At  thU  UnlTerdty,  u 
John  TtwUU  BcholAr. 


Sobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowihip  (18S7). 

Bdwir  DbTcvck  Bechtel.  Edwir  DbTdkck  Bbcbth.. 

A.B.  1«0S,  AJi.  l<m — Rm.  Or.  BCnd.,  1«U-  AwfipoWwI. 

«.  — ecndcnt  of  SocIaI  Science,  mt  tUi 
ITniTenl^. 
ConttnDiDB  hi!  ttndiet  In  Bnrope,  m  Bobert 
Trauiraiie  Fellow. 
Fbamx  Harold  Lbmoht. 
A.B.1««B.  — Rm.  Ok  Send.,  ina-et.— SM- 
4eBt  or  BodAl  Sdence^  aii  Vatm^^. 


Bmplojed  In  >  biak  la  WlMoB^D. 


Henry  lee  HetwnUl  Pellowahlp  (i8Sg). 

WniUM  Htde  Pricb. 
A.B.  ITn/b  Orll.)  imi,  A.s.  tOid.)  igoi, 

, --,  A.».   (banonl   (Aifa.)  IWl.  — Ha.  Or. 

ontlDDlnK  hi*  KodlH  In  London,  M  tiogan  Btnd.,  lWI-04.  — ThATcr  Bcholu,  IWt-Ot. 

■"-" —  BHd»nt  of  KcDOomlc*,  In  London. 


Oxiaa  Goodwin  llamoTial  Felloinhlp  (i8Sg). 

Waltbr  Harold  Claflih.  William  Chadhcet  Rioi 

A.B.1Ml,A.a.lWS.  — Bt*.Or.  8tDd.,  IMl-  A.B.    {Witlevm   Unit.,   Cbm 

Oi.— TfaAnr  Scbokr,  IKO-OS.  —  Stodent  ( Fata  niii^  Omk.I  IMl.— 

of  HlilMT,  At  itala  vidmMi.  IMU-M.  —  ibtja  BrholAr, 

CoBtfanWhii  itodlM  Id  FiKoce.  dMuC  In  Oovrmnient,  IIM 

Student  of  Hlitoiy  And 
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Hsniy  BrotnfleU  Kogen  Memoilal  Fellomhlp  (18B9). 


—  StndeDt  of  PhlloMpbr,  U  thl«  nn- 
DT,  Hwcuii  ZHTlnUr  BehooL 


Hmunwaj  FeUnnhip  (i8gi). 


VilbjIlmdr  StefjIkssoit. 
*.B.  ISIatt  thlr.  0/  /dw)  1«in.~-apscU 

DIt.  Btud.,  IMS'M. 
8Mlento(Aiithn)polDg7,^llili  UnlTcrdtr. 


Jokn  Hurard  FdtowsUpa  (iSgs). 
Jambs  Hackihtobh  Bbli..  > 

A.a.  iQmai'i  Chto.,  Oat.)  IMS.rs.D.  (Gwil. 

otrj;  1M4.  — Reg,  <ir.  Hind.,  lWl-04.— 

BtudfOiDfOtQlon,  ultliti  UniTcnltj. 
Gealofflit  to  the  Uorernmant  of  Hrw  Ze»- 

HowAKD  Lamb  Blackwell. 
A.B.  ISM,  A.H.  laoo.  -~  Set.  Or,  BtDd 


II  Unl' 


il  Phyiln,  U 
Ihla  UnlTcnltT. 


CoBtlDutngliliitiidli 
Fbahcih  Kekve  Cofb, 


_.lilirf8ocliJ8ci™i ^_. 

____jt  Sccnliiry,  Clrtl  Seni™  Beforto 

AuochUloDofPomurlTuU.PhlUdclphii. 

Louis  Williah  Flaccds. 

A.a.  IW-HMoghn  inut  Jtfftrvn  Cbll..  Pa.) 

1900,  A.v.  iZ/anard    CMIe.)   IW2,  rB.o. 

S!'!    ■•■" 


irslty. 


Fellow 


-  Ku.  til.  Slad..  1M1- 
illDHiphy,  u  [ill!  UdI- 

phllaiopbj  M  Clark 


-Non-Be.. 


M.lBar. 


UBivonllT. 

COKTBTIS    KeaE 

A.B.  IW3,A.>.  II 

M.  —  Rluilent  of  Hlilory,  ic  u 

ConUnalDg  hia  itDdist  i>[  OiTon 
William  Hkhrt  Robvbr. 

I.E.  ()riuJllnatannilB.,jra.}lN 

Mrd  JTnin.J  1«M.  — kfll.  Or, 

«S.iM)l-m,  >DditW3-0(.  — SiutiiifkBcliol- 
u,  ism-as.  ~  Innru.-tor  !n  Uiitiicmitlo, 
1901-03.  — BtDdnl  of  MnUiBBiiitla,  at  OiU 
UnlvcnItT. 

ContlBulnfftalt  atudlea  bI  Ibli  UnlTonln,  »■ 
JoliD  Humid  Fellow. 
OkOBaE  Wallacb  Umphbet. 

AA   (lAili.  a/   TVinflto,  Ont.)    IBM.  a.m. 
l/farairtiaUT'.)  IMl.  — «««.  ( 

1(00-01;  Non.Bei,  ~  

dent  of  Roau 


William  Hbhbi  Robteb. 


llonoftheFrei 

CODtlDiilnE  hii  sudi 

BdwArd^AuatlD  F> 


Wbiting  F«U<nraUpi  (iSgs). 

Pbbot  Williams  Bbommaf. 

id.,  1KI3-04.  —  Sta-  A.B.  1»M. 

[JaiTinlly,  eindeat  of  Pbjrde*,  it  tbit  Unfrvrri^. 
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Haktbt  Katbahibl  Datis. 

t-t-CBraum  Voin.,  Jt./.}  1W1,  i..M.  (fMd.) 

IMIi,  A.>.  ISanard  Bmli.)  IMS— Um. 

Qi.  Stall.,  IMS-W.  —  B(iidsD(  of  Pbiatc*. 

M  tbli  UulTsnl^. 
CodUddIiu  hli  Madiei  U  OAt  DolvsnlQ', 

M  WbiUnc  PtDow. 

Alphbos  Wilson  Snitb. 

l.B.  (ITrX  Virffbila  Km.)  IMO,  a.m.  (far- 
t«rd  Omii^)  IMS — Baa.  Ur.  Btud.,  1901- 
04.  —  Student  or  Phjiici,  M  Ihii  Ualnr- 


ixPBBDi  WiLiOH  Smith. 


CoDUnalng  bla  atadli 
WUeIdk  FcUoir. 


B>  U  Uili  CnlTsnltj,  ■ 


Sonth  End  HooM  FeUowabip  (190a). 


AtABKT  Bbvedict  Woltb. 

SeamcUUd. 

A.B.  IMJ,  ^H.IWa — Bm-Ot.  8nu].,l«nl- 
M.  — audgat  of  Bodaiogj,  U  Ihli  Unl- 


of  Hodolotr,  M  Uili  DalTenltr. 


CluulM  Eliot  Horton  FsllowsUp  (igoo). 

Chahdleb  RiTHroK  Post. 


FbITE    BilOE   DlRBOW. 

A.a.lMla,AA  im.  — N<ln.BD■.Btnd.,l«CB- 
M.  —  bCodcM  ot  CluilcBl  Arcliasaloftr  In 


tl  ArchHolog7  In  Athsnk 


Xdv«fd  AtuUa  F«U«tnUpB  (1000). 


FbBDBBIG  WaLTUR  (j^AI 
i.B.  (A'lH  Fori  AlB.)  ISW.  A.M.  (ffanord 
D'nle.)  1902,  PH.D.  (BinldgT]  tS(H.  — Rh. 
Gr.  Btnd.,  IBOCMM.—  Vlninlii  Burnt  Olbbt 
SrhoUr,  iguO-ul.  — AHrtMnl  in  Zoaion, 
IWl-Oi.  —  Btudenl  or  ZdAlogr,  at  thli  [ffl. 

InMnctoT  in  ZoOloer,  Unlrer^tj  of  IUIiioIl 
Ehbbbox  Datid  Fitk. 

A.B.  (TaU  Unit.,  Oann.)  im.  — B«.  Or. 
Stod.,  IWI-M.  —  TowQiitnd  eehalu.  Itm- 
(n.-OiiH  Goodwin  Memoriil  Fellow, 
lMn-03.  — Stndenl  of  HlRoiy  at  Ihli  Dnl. 


MAnLBBT   WiLLBTT   B1.ACXNAV. 
A.a^Dktf.  9f  ICaiuat)   UOl,  A.a.  (UM.) 

BtodanE  of  ZoUIokt,  U  Ihli  UnlTutftr. 


—  Ctwlu   UikTen   Uoodwln   Bebobr, 
iDt  of  CUnlck]  Pli[lolof7  U  eUi  Unl- 


Chesteb  NoYBg  Grebnouoh. 

SM,  PH.D.  (EnglUh  FhU- 
te:  Gt.  Stud.,  flW-W  ud 

aikSrhoW,  1K»3-0S — Ib- 

B  Sniil'<1'i  lUOI-Ol Blndenl  of 


Hbbsekt  Trdmai  Polabd. 

A.B.1VM,  AJi.  1«M.— BM.Ur.  8Md.,  1 

tM. 
Btndsot  orBnglUh,  *t  thli  Ublnnltr- 


Abthdr  Bbckbt  Lahb. 

A.B.    (TVI<    f^"')    l**").    A.B.    ((Ud.)    1W», 

A.M.  (Barvard  CMd.)  IMS.  ra.D.  (TVO 
Q.I/.)  ieM,PH.D.  (Cliemlilrr)  1»4.-  Hta. 
Or.  StDd.,]Mn-M^^CDdentofCliunl(tiT, 
■tthliUnlTcniti'. 
CanUnnlng  hl>  itndlia  at  l.c[pilc,  u  Bogcn 
JWlow. 
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InTellint:  FellowaUp  In  Indie  Philoloey  (igaa-04). 
DiTiD  Brainerd  Sfoonbh. 


u..S,^". 


tblB  UnlTenity,  u 


IfelMn  Kobinson  Ji.  F«Uowship  (igoi). 
Lbrot  Pbasl  Bvrhban. 

■■a.  1M2,  (.K.  IMS.  —  Rob.  Gr.  Stud..  11  _  . 

oa;    Nod-Rh.   Stud.,    UMn-M.  —  AoatJn  M — Austin Scbolic In AirJiit«:tnR,lllM- 

Sebolu  la  Arclillecnre,  ISOS-W.  —  Stn-  M. 

'  Dt  of  Arctailectare,  in  Europe.  Stodcdtof  Aicbitcctoie,  [nBunpe. 
'  II  hia  MqdfH  In  Knnpe  u  Jnlli 
ApplHon  FeUow. 

Fellawiliip  of  tbe  C«rcle  Pranfali  de  I'lTniTeiaiU  Hsirud  (1903). 

Robert  CnuLas  Uonihiqub  Mame  Hehbi  Badlio. 

PreRRB  Ddpodri.  Bicli.4»-l«trw  (1Mb.  of  A>r<t,  JVoac* 

^ll3]-E«..Qr.Snid..  iSlB-Bi.-Smdent  Student  of  Ojofraphj-.  tt  thl. 

of  EntcUib,  mt  tbii  UolTcn)^. 
Inwruolor  in  Fiwich,  UnlTenitr  of  C«ll- 

Jolia  AmOTT  Appleton  Fellowahlp  {1904). 


The  George  W.  DUlaway  Fellowship,  with  a  stipend  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  is  not  included  in  this  list,  since  though  nominally  a 
fellowship  it  is  in  fact  of  the  same  rank  as  the  scholarships. 

The  Faculty  regards  the  fellowships  as  useful  for  two  distinct 
ohtsses  of  stndents :  first,  for  men  who  have  ordinsril;  received  the 
Doctor's  degree  and  wish  to  oontinae,  for  a  year  or  two,  special 
studies  or  researches  before  taking  up  their  professional  work ;  and 
secondly,  for  men  of  promise,  but  younger  than  the  former  class  fnKn 
an  academic  point  of  view,  whom  tbe  stipend  of  the  fellowship  will 
enable  to  carry  on  advanced  studies,  normally  for  a  higher  degree 
either  here  or  at  some  other  university.  Of  the  thirty-seven  fellows  in 
1903-01,  five  only  appear  to  belong  to  the  former  class ;  four  of  these, 
when  they  went  abroad,  held  the  Harvard  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoeo- 
pby,  and  tbe  fifth,  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy (Heidelberg).  Of  the  second  class,  seven  secured  the  d^ree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  all  at  Harvard,  except 
one  who  took  it  at  a  German  university.  Of  the  remaining  twenty- 
one,  three  only  had  no  Harvard  degree,  two  being  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
Yale  and  Lel&nd  Stanford  respectively,  and  the  third,  an  Agr^g^-des- 
lettres  of  Paris.  The  remaining  eighteen  had  these  Harvard  d^rees : 
Bachelor  of  Arts  only,  three ;  Master  of  Arts  only,  three ;  Bachelor 
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of  ArU  &nd  Master  of  Arte,  six ;  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of 
Science,  one;  the  rranaining  five  became  Masters  of  Arts  at  the  cloee 
of  the  year. 

Of  the  thirty-three  holders  of  fellowships  in  1903-01,  nine  are 
teaching  in  nnivcrsitlea :  four  here,  one  each  at  California,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale.  One  is  an  instructor  in  a  St.  Louis 
High  School.  One  is  geolc^st  to  the  government  of  New  Zealand, 
two  are  in  secretarial  work,  one  is  in  a  bank.  Nineteen  of  the 
fellows,  besides  two  of  the  four  who  are  teaching  at  Harvard,  are 
coQtiDuing  their  studies,  nine  of  them  abroad,  of  whom  six  hold 
travelling  fellowships  from  tills  University;  nine  are  resident 
studente  at  this  University,  five  holding  fellowships  and  one  a 
scholarship. 

The  following  table  (XVI)  gives  the  usual  statistics  relative  to 
the  applications  and  appointments  for  the  three  snccessive  years 
1902-03,  1908-04,  and  1904-05:  — 

Table  XVI. — Fellowships  and  Scholaeships  (1902-Ofi). 
1.   Applicatitma  and  Appointments. 


Spriog  applicMiti  for  resppomUneot  or  pro- 

motioD 

Spring  ftpplicanta  for  a  flnt  appointment  .   . 
Later  applicutia 

Appoinled  to  fellowihipB 

AppolnWd  to  acholanhipi 

Appointed  initrnctort,  teaching  fellawi,  or 

Deduct  for  repetitioiu 

Entered  or  coniinned  in  the  Gradnaie  School 
irithoDt  receiring  any  of  the  abore-iiamed 
■ppointQienti 

Entered  nndergTadnite  c1a»«e«  of  HarTard 
College      

Entered  otiier  Departmenli  of  the  UniveniQ' 

Applicants  irho  were  at  the  Univeni^  in  the 

year  following  their  applicatloiu     .... 

Applicanti  not  at  the  UniTenity  In  that  year 
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2.    Glaastfication  of  AppiicatUa  and  Appointeea. 


StndeaU  of  FbUology •    . 

StadenU   of  PhilMOphy,    Historyi   or   Political 

Scienue 

Students  of  Mathemmtlci,  Phjaics,  and  Cbemittr; 

Stodenti  of  Nmtural  Hittory 

Stodenti  of  other  braochei,  or  ODctMaifled  .  .   . 

Stodenta  in  tlie  Gradnate  School 

Stndeota  In  Harvard  College 

Stndeota  in  other  Depmrtment«  of  the  Univenil; 
Former  iCndenti  in  aoine  Deputraeot  of  the 

UniTeraity 

Penona  nerer  prcTJonaly  membera  of  the  Uni- 

Territj 

Harrard  Bachelort  of  Artt  or  Science,  not  pre- 

Tioasly  gradoated  elaevhere 

BarTUd   Bachelors   of  Arta   or   Science,   pre- 

TioDsly  graduated  elaewhere 

Qradaaiei  of  other  iiutitatioui,  not  Harrard 

Bachelors  of  Arta  or  Science 

nndeTgradDBte*  of  Rarrard  College  or  Lawrence 

Sdentiflc  School,  not  already  gradoated  else- 
Undergraduates  of  other  inttitntioDa  and  other 

QOD-gradnatea 


Ot  tlie  applicants  in  1904  for  appointments  to  be  held  in  the  cnr< 
rent  year  (1904-05),  about  fifty-Bve  percent,  came  to  tbe  University 
or  remained  in  it.  Of  those  who  were  disappointed,  thirty-four  per 
cent,  aire  nevertheless  students  in  the  Uuiversity  in  1904-05 ;  last 
year  the  proportion  was  thirty-two  per  cent. ;  year  before  last, 
thirty-one  per  cent. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  applioanta,  one  in  three  was  suocessfnl, 
though  in  a  tew  cases  applicants  for  scholarships  or  fellowshipa 
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received  instead  aBsistantsbipe  or  instructorefaips  (includiDg  teaching 
f ellowBhipB) .  As  usual,  the  applicants  in  pbilolc^,  philosophy, 
history,  and  economics  were  about  three  times  as  numerous  as  those 
in  science.  Of  the  applicants  who  received  scholarships  or  fellow- 
ships, in  philology  one  in  six  was  successful,  in  philosophy,  history, 
and  economics  one  in  three,  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry 
one  in  three,  and  in  geology  and  biology  one  in  four.  Of  the  appli- 
cants who  had  previously  been  in  the  School,  nearly  one-half  wer^ 
successful.  Of  those  who  bad  never  been  in  the  University,  nearly 
one  in  seven  was  successful.  Of  applicants  who  had  not  been  in  the 
School,  but  were  students  in  Harvard  College  or  had  been  students 
in  some  other  department  of  the  University,  about  one  in  five  was 
BuccGssful,  Of  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts,  about  one  in  three  was 
successful,  while  of  the  large  number  that  held  no  first  degree  from 
Harvard  University,  more  than  one  in  four  were  successful.  Statistics 
continue  to  show  that  it  is  an  advant^e  to  the  applicant  to  hold  the 
Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor,  or  to  have  studied  at  this  University. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lai^  number  of  appointees  outside  these 
classes  {in  1904-05,  fifty-eight  appointments  out  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  applicants  of  this  class)  shows  that  the  stranger  is 
by  no  means  discriminated  gainst. 

INSTRUCTORSIIIPS,   TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS,    AND 
ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

Several  members  of  the  Graduate  School,  besides  carrying  on  their 
studies,  serve  the  University  as  salaried  teachers  or  assistants  under 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  regular  appointment  of  tbe 
Corporation.  The  amount  of  their  work  as  students  varies  from  a 
half-course,  which  is  technically  one-eighth  of  full  work,  to  four 
courses  or  more.  There  were  in  1903-04  sixty-nine  such  persons : 
seven  of  'them  were  Instructors,  fifteen  were  Austin  Teacliing  Fellows, 
and  forty-seven  were  Assistauts.  In  the  current  year  there  are  (in 
November,  1904)  fifty-one  such  peroons:  five  Instructors,  twenty 
Austin  Teaching  Fellows,  and  twenty-six  Assistants.  Besides  these 
twenty  Austin  Teaching  Fellows,  there  are  three  others  who  are 
registered  as  members  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  one  in 
Harvard  College,  and  six  who  are  not  students  in  the  University. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members  of  the  School  in 
1903-04,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  —  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent, 
(as  against  forty-three  per  cent,  in  1902-03;  forty  per  cent,  in 
1901-02;  and  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  1900-01) — received  stipends, 
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either  as  teachers,  asBistante,  fellowa,  or  scholars.  Furthermore, 
other  members  of  the  School,  as  well  as  some  of  these,  held  paid 
proctorahips,  parietal  or  examination. 

NEW  FELLOWSHIPS  AND   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  new  fellowship  and  one  scholarship  for  students  in  the 
Graduate  School  were  founded  in  1903-04. 

Julia  Amory  Ajipleton  TravtUiitg  FeUovithip  in  Architecture.  — 
Mr.  Charles  Folten  UcKim,  of  New  York,  has  founded,  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Julia  Amory 
Appleton  McKim,  a  travelling  fellowship,  to  be  called  "  The  Julia 
Amory  Appleton  Fellowship  in  Architecture."  The  stipend  is  one 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  expected  that  the  Appleton  Fellowship  wilt 
be  offered  in  alternate  years,  and  that  both  the  Appleton  and  Robin- 
son Fellowships  will  ordinarily  be  tenable  for  two  years. 

The  Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Clvb  of  Louisiana.  —  This 
scholarship,  with  an  income  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
is  maintained  for  the  present  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana. 
It  is  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  Tulaue  University  who  wishes  to 
pursue  advanced  non-professional  studies  at  Harvard  University. 
The  appointment  is  made  by  ihe  President  and  Faculty  of  Tulane 
University. 

The  Association  of  American  UniversitieB,  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  which  reference  has  regularly  been  made  in  these  reports,  met  for 
its  fifth  annual  conference  on  February  18-20,  1904,  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, President  Eliot  representing  this  University.  There  were 
papers  on  "  Uniformity  of  University  Statistics,"  "  The  Actual  and 
Proper  Lines  of  Distinction  between  College  and  University  Work," 
"The  AdminiBtratioD,  Financial  Support  and  Distribution  of  Uni- 
versity PublicationB,  Including  JoumalB  and  Doctor's  Dissertations," 
and  "Are  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  f^ilosophy, 
and  Bachelor  of  Letters  to  be  Preserved  or  to  be  Merged  in  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? "       . 

The  niiloBophical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin  adopted  a 
regulation,  on  July  18  of  the  present  year,  by  which  holders  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree  from  any  American  university  are  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  holders  of  a  leaving- certificate  from  a  German  gymna- 
sium. It  also  provided  that  credit  should  hereafter  be  given  for 
graduate  work  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
at  Berlin  who  had  pursued  suitable  studies  at  either  of  the  univer- 
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sitiea  that  constitute  this  Association.  Three  semesters,  borrever, 
of  resident  study  at  some  German  university  are  required  as  a 
minimum.  The  writer  has  been  asked  to  act  as  the  organ  of  com- 
munioatiOQ  between  the  Berlin  Faculty  and  the  AsBociatiou. 

The  AsBociatioa  now  consists  of  the  following  fourteen  univer- 
sities: Harvard,  Clark,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Penn- 
sylvania,  Johns  Hopkins,  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  California,  Letaad  Stanford  Jr. 

Within  the  last  three  years,  the  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  after  much  dtscuBsion,  has  upon  three  im- 
portant matters  taken  action  which  at  once  gives  the  normal  work 
of  Graduate  Students  a  distinctive  character,  and  will  improve  it  In 
breadth  and  quality,  especially  for  men  in  theif  first  year.  These 
measuies  were,  first,  the  abolitioD  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  Graduate  School ;  and,  second,  the  regulations  by  which  men 
from  other  colleges  are  admitted  more  simply  aiHl  rationally,  though 
not  necessarily  more  easily,  to  candidacy  for  the  higher  degrees, 
and  by  which  also  the  preparation  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
for  all  students  is  made  more  consistent,  more  carefully  considered, 
and  is  better  supervised.  The  third  measure,  which  was  enacted  in 
the  current  academic  year,  provides  that  all  work  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  must  be  done  by  persons  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School  or  in  some  other  graduate  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity (the  professional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity). 
Undergraduates,  however,  who  have  completed,  or  completed  within 
one  course,  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but 
have  not  yet  received  the  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  registration 
in  the  Graduate  School,  but  only  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

The  formal  opening  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  current  year 
(1904-05)  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  6,  in  the  Faculty 
Room.  The  principal  address  was  given  by  Professor  Eduard 
Sievers,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  on  "  Voice  Pitch  and  Cadence 
as  Criteria  in  Textual  Criticism."  Briefer  addresses  were  made  by 
President  Eliot,  Professor  Adolf  Harnaek,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Dr.  Pierre  Janet,  of  the  College  de  France,  Professor  E.  A. 
Sonnenschein,  of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  and  Mi.  H.  N. 
Davis,  President  of  the  Graduate  Club.  These  were  followed  by  a 
reception.     Besides  the  speakers  from  Europe  there  were  present 
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six  or  eeven  other  professors  from  foreiga  universities  —  Oxford, 
Copenhagen,  Kiel,  Leipsic,  and  Heidelberg.  These  scholars  were 
visiting  in  Cambridge,  being  homeward  bound  from  the  loterna- 
tional  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  had  been  held  in 
September  at  St.  Louis. 

JOHN  HENRY   WBIGHT,  J)«am. 
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To  THE   PrBSIDENT  OF  TBK   UsiVBRSmf  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  concerning 
the  Divinity  School  for  the  year  1903-04. 

The  year  haa  been  marked  by  a  maximum  of  productioa  in  the  work 
of  the  Scliool.  The  entire  teaching  ataff  has  been  on  duty  during 
the  year  (eight  profesfiora,  two  assiatant  profeasore,  two  inatmctora). 
The  courses  given  have  exceeded  both  in  number  and  variety  the  list 
of  any  previona  year. 

HUt4>r7  of  Rellgiona U  connes. 

Old  Tettament 9 

New  TMUment 6 

Ctinrch  HibIot; 4 

Theology 41 

E^d« S 

Homiletlc* 8 

ElOL-ntloD U 

The  number  of  atudenta  regiatered,  though  atill  modest,  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  School;  the  movement  of  attendance 
during  the  laat  fifty  years  being  indicated  in  the  following  diagram. 
This  diagram  is  suggestive  of  the  many  vicisaitudea  which  the 
School  haa  experienced,  and  the  successive  problems  of  administra- 
tion which  it  has  met.  For  fourteen  years,  from  1854  to  1868,  itB 
course  was  even  and  alu^ish,  the  attendance  varying  from  25  to  15. 
In  1869  a  sudden  freshet  occurred  through  the  break-up  of  a 
school  for  ministei's  in  Boston,  directed  by  the  Bev.  George  H. 
Hepwonh.  Though  the  Boston  school  had  required  no  academic 
preparation,  the  Harvard  School  accepted  this  overflow,  and  the 
numbers  rose  abruptly  to  37.  This  artificial  rise  of  level  could  not 
be  long  maintained  by  a  University  school,  and,  as  soon  as  this  new 
group  had  graduated,  the  School  subsided  for  another  ten  years  to  its 
meagre  attendance  of  from  20  to  29.  During  these  years,  however, 
the  Faculty  was  enlarged  and  made  representative  of  various  com- 
munions, new  endowment  was  received,  and  the  intention  to  create 
an  undenominational  school  was  frankly  announced.  Conditions 
seemed  favorable  for  growth,  when  —  as  a  part  of  these  reforms  — 
the  requirement  of  the  A.  B.  degree,  as  antecedent  to  the  B.  D. 
degree,  was  enforced  in  1886.  This  action  promptly  reduced 
attendance,  and  in  1887  the  number  dropped  to  16.  The  quick 
reaction  from  this  ktes  indicated  a  healthy  reci^nition  of  tbe  new 
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pur)>oses  of  the  School,  and  the  mimber  rapidly  increased  to  50  in 
1894.  At  this  point  another,  and  still  more  serioiia,  check  to  growth 
was  created  by  the  requirement  —  then  unprecedented  and  still  un- 
paralleled in  the  Theological  Schools  of  this  country  —  of  a  tuition- 
fee  of  tl50,  as  in  other  depai-tments  of  the  University.  The  gravity 
of  this  step  was  at  once  shown  by  the  drop  in  attendance  from  50  in 
1894  to  26  in  1898.    Once  more,  however,  the  reaction  has  exceeded 


tho  Insy,  !iuc!  th<-  iv;^isirntiou,  l]iitnj:!i  .still  small,  has  sU^adily  climbed 
to  ^2.  'I'he  wh  -le  -loiy  .■nconiw^c^s  llie  iH'licf  tluit  stiidculB,  such  as 
are  licre  di'siivii,  will  n^r  he  lon-i  pi>r»iiade.l  tc  intend  a  Divinity 
School  l)y  its  oliwipiKM^s,  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  long  deterred  from 
atUiiulanee  rillier  U\  !ii;:li  a<-adeinie  alan'iai-.5s  .ir  liy  a  fee  like  that 
wliich  otIiiT  profi's^iiinal  students  pay. 

The  deiii'iiiiiiiitioiis  ivinesunti'd,  anil  tlie  proifrcss  of  this  represen- 
tation  siLLi'i'   \^'.<:\  tire  in  simii-  degrw   illustrated  by  the  following 
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table,  which  tak«B  account  of  thoae  students  only  who  have  become 
ordained  minieters  or  were  already  ordained. 


,. 

ISM 

™ 

im 

1B8I 

1898 

IBM 

itov 

IBM 

1»02 

i«oe 

»- 

Unitaiiu  CongTegational    .   .   . 
TriniUriM  CongregUioiMl  .   .   . 
MetliodUt  EpUcopal 

6 
S 
8 
1 

a 

6 
6 
3 
1 

1 

.. 

s 

1 

4 

7 
8 
3 
S 
B 
1 

11 

: 

1 

7 

1 

3 
S 

1 

1 

4 
8 

1 

S 

1 

9 

a 

9 
1 

a 

1 

1 

6 

4 
1 

1 

ChrUtiM  ConnecOon 

Lntbeian 

1 
1 

1 

'[ 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the 
purpose  of  the  School  to  offer  ao  undenominational  tiieological 
training  is  receiving  some  degree  of  recognition  and  approval. 
The  obstacles  to  its  growth,  in  the  competition  of  denominational 
seminaries,  the  low  standard  of  admission  often  accepted,  the  indis- 
criminate  aid  offered  in  many  Schools,  and  the  resulting  disinclination 
of  liberally  educated  men  to  enter  the  profession  of  the  ministry, 
make  it  improbable  that  this  School  will  have  a  rapid  growth ;  but 
the  conditions  of  a  useful  future  are  now  provided  in  a  body  of 
instruction  which  commands  the  respect  of  the  University,  and  to 
which  many  students  not  registered  in  the  Divinity  School  resort. 
This  intercbange  of  instruction  between  the  Faculty  of  Theology  and 
the  other  Faculties  during  the  year  1903-04  was  as  follows. 

Divinity  students  taking  courses  offered  only  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1903-04:  — 

Semitic E  electioni. 

Indie  Pliilolc^ 3  •• 

Greek 1 

Rnglith 1  " 

Gennan I  " 

HiBtoij 1  " 

EcoDomici 6  " 

Philoiophj 18  " 

Bdncadon S  " 
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NoD-Divinity  students  electing  courses  offered  bj  the  Divinity 
School,  1903-04  :  — 

Old  Testament 57  elections. 

New  TeiUnient 18 

ChnrchHliWiy 59 

Hiitorj  of  Religion! 106 

Theology 6 

Ethici 114 


Divinity  Hall  has  been  much  improved  during  the  year.  The 
renovation  of  the  Chapel  has  been  completed,  and  it  is  now  a  digni- 
fied and  beantifnl  place  of  worship.  Tablets  of  marble  or  oak  have 
been  aet  in  the  walls  in  memory  of  Professor  Hedge,  Professor 
Thayer,  and  the  Bev.  Edmund  H.  Sears,  and  to  recall  the  delivery 
In  the  Cbapel  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Divinity  School  Address. 
To  tbese  are  soon  to  be  added  memorials  of  Dean  Everett  and 
Professor  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  There  baa  also  been  added  to  Hie 
eqaipment  of  Divinity  Hall  a  modern  bathroom  with  four  slate-lined 
shower  baths,  and  the  hallway  floors  have  been  in  part  relaid.  These 
changes,  tc^ether  with  the  provision  of  the  Common  Room  for  all 
occupants  of  the  Hatl,  tennis  courts  at  the  rear,  and  the  advantages 
of  tbe  Library  and  Reading  Room,  have  made  Divinity  Hall  one  of 
the  most  attractive  dormitories  in  the  University.  An  instructive 
experiment  has  been  undertaken  in  reservii^  the  right  of  occupancy 
to  students  approved  by  the  Dean,  with  a  preference  given  to 
graduate  stndents  and  professional  stndentfl  having  some  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  School,  and  the  result  is  the  creation  of  a 
congenial  gronp  of  mature  men,  who  find  in  the  building  a  pleasant 
centre  of  companionship.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  that  a  similar 
plan,  which  may  give  to  each  dormitory  or  gronp  of  donnitories  a 
certain  stamp  of  interest  or  sympathy,  might  be  applied  to  other 
Schools  of  the  University  with  success. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  year  assures  to  the  Divinity  School 
the  perpetuation  of  the  happy  memory  and  profound  influence  of 
Dean  Everett.  By  the  will  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Mildred  Everett, 
It  is  provided  that,  after  certain  life  interests  are  dischai-ged,  the 
residue  of  her  estate  shall  be  held  by  trustees,  who  shall  apply  the 
income  to  "  tbe  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  undenomina- 
tional Theological  Review,  to  be  edited  under  the  direction  of  tbe 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,"  in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan,  as 
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the  will  states,  which  was  Buggested  by  her  father.  The  income  at 
present  available  of  this  bequest  is  iasufflcient  to  juadfy  the 
establishment  of  a  Review,  but  it  Ib  the  intention  of  the  Faculty  to 
begin  in  1905  a  more  modeat  journal  of  theological  inquiry,  and  the 
amount  which  will  be  finally  received  will  pennit  the  enlargement 
and  perpetuity  of  a  dignified  joamal.  There  has  alao  been  received 
from  the  lYusteea  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Billings  a  gift  of 
$2S0O,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  prizes  or  a  prize  to 
be  known  aa  the  Billings  Prizes  for  Improvement  in  Pulpit  Delivery. 
Attention  may  be  also  called  to  the  establishment  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Simmons  College  of  the  School  for  Social  Workers,  aod 
to  the  half-course  In  Principles  of  Relief  offered  by  Ihe  Director 
of  the  School,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett.  Students  of  theology  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  .philanthropy  will  appreciate  these  new 
leeouices  of  instniction. 

The  fifty-two  students  enrolled  in  the  year  1903-04  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  — 

Reaident  OndnMea 14 

Senior  CUtt S 

Middle  Clwt 4 

JnnioT  Cla« 10 

Special  StodenU Ifi 

Total B» 


Thirty-one  colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 


Andoch  College 1 

BoitOD  Univenit; 8 

Bowdoin  College 1 

Brown  UnlTenf^ G 

Chicago  UniTeTiHy 1 

Colb^College 1 

Dartmoath  College 1 

Sarlham  College 1 

Franklin  and  Marahall  College  3 

Harrard  UniTenltf 14 

Highland  Uni*ertit)r 1 

Hiram  College 1 

Hobart  College 8 

Indian*  UniTersit; 1 

Jo*a  State  Normal  School    .   .  1 

Iowa  Slate  UniTenily    ....  9 

EaiiHi  Cltj  Unirersi^  ....  1 


Kentncky  Univerrity  .  .  .  .  . 
UnlTenitj  of  Michigan  .  .  .  , 
Mount  Alllion  Unlrenitj  .  , 
Monnt  Union  College  .  .  .  , 
Ohio  Weileyan  Unirerti^    .   . 

Peon  College 

Unirerdtyof  PennijlTania  .    , 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Tajlor  UnlTerritj 

Trinity  College 

Union  College 

Tictoria  Unirenity 

Waynerbnrg  College 

UnlTeni^  of  WiTConain    .  .  . 

Counted  more  than  once   .  .  . 
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Thirteen  tIieol<^icaI  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows ;  — 

College  of  the  Bible,  Ky S 

Boston  UnJTerBity 8 

Concordik  Theolo^cil  Seminary 

Crozer  Theological  Seminar; 

Ej^copal  Theological  School,  Cambridge 

Harrard  UniTertity 

Kwantel-OakoiD 

Neirton  Theological  Inatitation 

Nitky  HoniTlan  Theological  Semioary 

Oberiln  College 

Befonned  Theolo^cal  Semiiuuj,  LancMter,  fti. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Tale  UniTerd^ 

18 
Connted  more  than  once ) 


Seven  members  of  the  School  were  reoommended  for  the  degree  of 
8.  T.  B.,  and  ten  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

The  sixth  Bession  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  Jul;  5  to  July  21.  The  School,  unlike  the  programmes  <rf 
earlier  sessions,  was  directed  wholly  by  onr  own  Faculty,  and  ww 
designed  to  present  what  may  be  called  a  cross-section  through  the 
body  of  theotogioal  instruction,  each  professor  selecting  some  aspect 
of  his  special  work  which  might  seem  of  peculiar  interest.  Three 
courses  of  ten  lectures  each  were  given  by  Professors  Toy,  G.  F. 
Uoore,  and  Emerton ;  and  the  entire  Faculty,  with  the  exception  of 
Professor  Ropes  who  was  absent  in  Europe,  contributed  to  the  series 
of  forty-five  lectures.  Though  the  attendance  was  smaller  than  in 
preceding  years,  the  general  interest  in  the  School  was  keen,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  members  of  the  School  to  secure  its 
continuance  and  promote  Its  interests.  The  six  sessions  of  the 
School  have  had  the  following  record  of  attendanoe ;  — 

Hen.    Wouan.  Tsul. 

1S99 96  9  106 

1900 53  2  64 

1901 84  6  89 

190S 74  4  78 

190S 54  4  S8 

1904 46  1  47 
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The  distribution  b;  denominstion,  in  the  case  of  miiiiaters  attend- 
ing in  the  six  ye&rs,  was  as  follows :  — 


1 

1 

H 

0 

1 

j 

1 

1 

, 

!l 

ll 

i 

f! 

ISM.  . 

27 

17 

16 

14 

G 

s 

1900.  . 

17 

H 

14 

e 

a 

8 

1901.  . 

SR 

la 

11 

14 

6 

9 

10 

1 

1 

1909.  . 

sa 

IG 

8 

s 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1908.  . 

21 

10 

fi 

5 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1904.  . 

IS 

6 

11 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ConrseB  of  Instrnction  offered  in  the 
School  in  the  year  1903-04.  With  each  course  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  students  electing  it  from  the  Divinity  School,  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  and  from  the  Collie.  There  is  appended  to  the  list  of 
r^ular  courses  a  list  of  the  lectures  of  the  Summer  School.  Almost 
all  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Summer  School  attended  all  its 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

INTBODUCTION  TO  THE  STtJDT  OF  THEOLOGY. 

FrofsMorG.  F.  Mooaa.  —  Bight  tectoret  (JirtthtUf^tar).     (Not  connted  for  a 

degree.)  6  DIt. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  ProfeHor  Lioa.  —  Hebrew.     Dandton's  Introdnctor;  Hebrew  Qrammar. 
Eiplanmtion  of  part«  of  Oeneiis  and  of  the  Fiklm-book.        4  Dir.,  4  Col. 

5.  Prof eaaor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (gecond  conne).  —  Bfntaz.      InterpretatloB  of 

puts  of  the  Prophet*  aod  the  Poetical  Books.     Text-cridciBm. 

8  IHv.,  1  Or.,  1  Col. 

0.  Dr.  HArxaa.  —  ClaHtcal  Aramaic  (tecond  coar»e) .    Rodiger'i  ChreatomatUa 

SjTlaca  («d.  8).    The  Peihitto.     Noldeke'i  STrlicbe  Gramnutlk  (ed.  8), 

8  DIt. 
4.  Profeaior  Ltoh.  —  Hiitoi?  of  Israel,  political  and  locial,  till  the  capture  of 
Jeroialem  by  the  RouaDs.     Teit-booka,  lectnrei,  and  theiei. 

6  Div.,  86  Col. 

6.  Profeisor  O.  F.  Moom.  —  Hiatoiy  of  pre-Chriitian  Hebrew  Literature. 

1  DiT.,  3  Or.,  6  Col. 

6.  Profeaaor  Tot.  —  Hiitoi7  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  ciHnpariaon  of  other 

Semitic  religioni.  3  Dir.,  2  Gr.,  8  Col. 
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T.  Dt.  Havkeb.  —  AiBjrUa.  1  Di*.,  1  Col. 

e.  PrafeiBor  Ltoh.  —  Auyrian  (second  course).  1  DIv.,  1  Gr.,  1  Col. 

80.  Reaearch  conrsei.     The   iiutmclon  irill   urange   and   SDperriBe   for  any 

proper!;  prepared  Btudent  a  Ud«  of  special  ttoAj  od  sach  topic  aa  ma;  bt 

agreed  on.  9  DIt. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

S.  Profewor  Roree.  —  lotrodDctioD  to  th«  Stod^  of  tiie  Neir  Tettaioeiit. — 
Firtt  half-jfear:  The  origin  and  earlj  tiiatoiy  of  the  New  Testament  nrrit- 
ingB.  Steond  haif^tar ;  Tlie  leaching  of  Jelns  Christ,  and  the  dieological 
and  ethical  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  Wrilen.  &  DiT.,  10  C(d. 

S.  Piofewor  RoFBa.— 


Wkf.  Professor  E.  C.  Hookb.— The  Origin  and  Orovth  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon  in  itE  relation  to  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  and  the  beginning* 
of  the  histor;  of  the  Dogm*.     Hdlf-eourn.  3  Dir. 

Wkf.  Professor  Fbhn.- 

30.  Professor  Sopkb.  —  Advanced  stodjr  and  research.  The  lostmctor  will 
arrange  and  Baperrise  ipedtl  work  of  competent  advanced  stndenta  on 
sach  topics  of  New  Testameiit  stady  as  the;  toKj  desire  to  undertake. 

IDiT. 
CHURCH   HISTORY. 

1.  Professor  Emsstoh.  —  General  Chnrch  Histoi;  b 

t«enlh  Century. 
Sa  ^hf.  Profeuor  Ehei 

Sb  *lif.  Professor  EHsifron.  —  The  Roman  P^wcj  aod  the  Hoi;  Roman  Empin 

in  the  Middle  Ages.     HeUf-towru.  2  Dir.,  4  Qr.,  B8  Col. 

t*hf.  Professor  E.  C.  Mot 

6  A/.  Professor   Ehbstoh.  —  Selected  Topi(»  from  the  Canon  Law.      Half- 

■0.  Professor  Emebton.  —  Advanced  stady  Mid  research. 

HISTOEY  OF  EBLIOIONS. 

1  ^hf.  Professor  G.  F.  Moou.  —  Introduction  to  the  Stndj  of  Reli^ons. 
Half-count.  9  DiT.,  3  Gr.,  IS  Col. 

S.  Profeasor  G.  F.  Moohe.  —  History  of  Religions  in  Outline. 

9  DiT.,  2  Or.,  92  Col. 
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THEOLOGY. 

1.  FrofeHor  Fehh.  —  Theiim.  6  Dfv. 

3.  ProfeMor  Fbhn.  — OntUneiof  SyitemulcTheologr.  3  DiT. 

»'k/.  Frofetfor  Fbnit.  — K«w  Englsiid  Theolog?.     Half-aiunt.  8  IHt. 

4>V-  Profesfor  Fbhk.— TTpicalSyitemtof  ChriitisnTbeoli^y.  Ba^-eoartt. 

1  DlT. 

6.  ProfMMr  B.  C.  Moors.  — The  Hutoi;  of  Chriiti&n  TboDgbt  nnce  Kut, 
including  a  diicuuion  of  the  present  ■ 
thoaght. 

ETHICS. 

1.  FrofetsoT  Psabout. — Introdnctor?  Coune.  The  Ethic*  of  the  Social 
Qaeitjont.  —  Tb«  modern  locial  qnestioDi :  Charity,  the  Family,  Tetnper- 
actce,  and  rarioiu  phaiei  of  the  Labor  Qnestion,  in  the  iigbt  of  ettaical 
tbeor;.  —  Lectnrei,  special  reiearchei,  and  required  reading. 

i  DiT.,  3  Gr.,  107  Col. 


106.  Profeaaor  Pkabodt.  —  Seminar;  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Qneitions. 
The  instmctoT  will  direct  the  «pedal  research  of  competent  students  Id  the 
ethics  of  the  social  qnesttont.  8  Or.,  1  Bad. 

H0MILETIC8   AND   PASTORAL  CABE. 


S.  ProfeisoTs  PaABobT,  E.  C.  Moobe,  and  Frhn,  and  Aist.  Professor  Hai^. 
—  Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  dnring  the  year,  of  irbich  some  are 
preached  before  the  claM  and  criticized  b;  students  and  instructor  [in 
Appleton  Chapel],  and  the  rest  are  criticized  bj  the  Instructor  privately. 
Stndents  in  this  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiletics  1  or  iu  equl- 
Talent.     The  course  may  be  taken  twice.  9  DIt. 

8*V.  Asst.  Professor  HAti.  — The  Hinister  a*  Pastor,  and  the  DirectioB  of 
Church  Activities.     Malf-tourtt.  7  I>iT. 

4'A/.  ProfeMor  Pbabodt. — T)ie  Minister  aa  Preacher,  and  the  History  of 
Cbiittian  Preaching.     Half-tourtt.  i  IHt. 

S'V-  A***-  PTOfessoT  Hale.— The  Homiledcal  Use  of  the  Bible.  Half- 
coune.  1  Wt. 

ELOCUTION. 

1.  Mr.  Wii.LABO.  —  Voice  TraiiuDg,  and  Practice  In  the  Elements  of  Oral 
Expression.  Freparatoiy  to  Coune  3  or  parallel  with  it.  (Not  counted 
for  a  degree.)  8  My. 

i\f.  Asst.  Professor  WiirrBa.- Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Beading,  Oral 
IHscosuon.     Ha^-antru.  fi  DIt. 
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SUMMER   SCHOOL   OF  THEOLOGY. 

Profestor  C.  H.  Tot.  —  Ten  lectnrei:  The  DeTelopment  of  Uonotheiaiii : —  (1) 
Theory  of  ■  primitiTe  reTelalioD.  Snppond  trmces  of  moDOtheiitic  belief 
among  Mvagei.  (2)  OenenJ  linei  of  movement  toward  monoUteiMii. 
(8)  BgTpt'  China.  Japan.  (4)  Brahmanlun.  Brahmo  Somaj.  Bad- 
dUim.  Babiam.  (6)  Greece.  (6)  Borne.  (7)  Persia.  The  Paneet. 
<B)  BabfloDia.  Aiabla.  The  Hebrewc. .  (9)  ChriatUnitr.  Iitan. 
(10)  Religiotu  ralne  of  the  monotheitdc  idea.     Modem  donbti. 

Profeiior  D.  Q.  Ltow.  —  Three  lectnrei :  Babyhin  and  Israel. 

FrofenorO,  F.  Moobi.  —  Ten  lectures ;  Jnduim  and  the  Beginning  of  Cfarini- 
anity. 

FiofeMor  Epukaih  BmnTOir.  —  Tenlecturw:  The  Development  of  Betoima- 
tioa  Thonght:— (1)  John  Wiclif:  The  Theor;  of  "Dominium."  (1) 
John  Hqb  :    The  Boctrine  of  the  Lex  Chruii  and  of  the  Trae  Chnrch. 

(5)  The  Great  Schism  and  the  Conacili  — 1878-1448.  The  Frindpleof 
BxecatiTe  Anthorit;.  (4)  The  Papw?  — 1450-1617.  Adjubnent  tfarongfa 
Enlightenment  and  by  Concordats.  (6)  The  Mystical  Scbool  — The 
Spiritual  IntarpretMicn  of  Tradition.  (6)  Erasmas :  The  ReformalioB 
hy  Learning.  (7)  Lnther;  The  Doctrine  of  Personal  Besponilbtli^. 
(8)  The  Anabapdita :  The  Idea  of  a  Continoing  Berelation.  (9)  Zvingli : 
Anti-SacranientarliuilMn.     (10)  CalTin:  The  Christian  State. 

Fiofesaor  W.  W.  Fbkh.  —  Three  lectures ;  The  DeTelopntent  of  Calriniani  in 
New  England. 

Professor  £.  C.  Moorb —  Six  lectnrei :  Personal  Inflnence*  on  Tbeolc^  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century :  —  (1)  Schleiermacher  and  BiUchl;  ConatrnctlTe  The- 
ology- (3)  Bnor  and  Hamack :  Historical  Criticism.  (3)  Newman  and 
Hartlneaa :  The  Emphasis  npon  the  Chnrch  and  the  IndiTidnal ;  Two 
Aspects  of  Anthority.  (4)  Comte  and  Spencer:  The  Natural  and  Sodal 
S<dence«.     (6)  Arnold  and  Browning :  literatnre,  Critical  and  CrealiTe. 

(6)  Baihnell  and  Brooks :  The  Preacher's  Contribntion. 

Professor  F.  O.  Pbabodt.  — Three  lectnres;  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jems 
Christ  r—(l)  The  Growth  of  the  Chriadan  Character.  (2)  The  PeiBonal 
Consequences  of  the  Christian  Character.  (8)  The  Social  Consequences 
of  the  Chrisdan  Character. 

Professors  F.  O.  Pgabodt,  E.  C.  Hookb,  E.  Hub,  and  W.  W.  Fsinf.— In- 
n  Homiletdca. 


There  irere  added  to  the  Library  535  TCdumes  and  17  pamphlets 
b;  purchase,  103  volumes  and  112  pamphlets  b;  gift.  October  1, 
1904,  there  were  in  the  Library  33,867  volumes  and  8,976  pam- 
phlets. During  the  year  663  titles  were  catalogued  in  the  authcH- 
catalogue  and  90  titles  in  the  subject  catalogue.  There  vere  bw- 
rowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  1,104  volumes,  from  the  stack 
for  hall  use  549  volumes,  from  the  resei-ved  books  for  over-night  use 
S23  volumes. 

FRANCIS    G.  PEABODY,  Uran. 
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To   THE   PBBSIDENT   OF  THE   UnTTERaiTr  : 

StR,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  preaenting  m;  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  ;ear  1903-04. 

The  table  on  p^es  178,  179  gives  the  courses  of  stnd;  and 
instraction  during   the  year,  the   text-books  used,  the  numbeT  of 
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Whole 

ToMlof 

Harrwd 
Grwio. 

&rfi.gS. 

Gndn. 
Uei. 

Pfrceauot 

No.  0/ Col. 

1870-71 

166 

77 

37 

60 

88 

4T 

37 

1871-72 

188 

70 

84 

86 

68 

61 

35 

1872-78 

117 

86 

84 

83 

61 

56 

86 

1878-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

56 

ei 

36 

1874-76 

144 

83 

68 

19 

63 

57 

18 

1875-76 

173 

98 

60 

38 

80 

54 

86 

1876-77 

199 

116 

74 

42 

83 

68 

SO 

1877-78 

196 

121 

80 

41 

76 

62 

80 

1878-79 

169 

109 

71 

38 

60 

64 

34 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

38 

59 

66 

30 

1880-Sl 

161 

113 

83 

80 

49 

70 

19 

1881-83 

161 

99 

66 

33 

63 

61 

33 

1883-83 

138 

98 

68 

86 

46 

67 

83 

1883-84 

150 

lOfi 

76 

SO 

46 

70 

85 

1884-86 

156 

133 

86 

87 

34 

78 

31 

1886-89 

158 

133 

88 

89 

36 

77 

89 

1886-87 

138 

148 

88 

56 

45 

76 

34 

1887-88 

386 

168 

loa 

56 

67 

70 

3! 

1888-89 

885 

158 

106 

68 

67 

70 

82 

1889-90 

962 

189 

133 

67 

78 

7» 

41 

1890-91 

385 

200 

185 

6B 

86 

70 

83 

1891-9S 

870 

357 

140 

117 

113 

B9 

48 

1892-98 

406 

366 

133 

134 

189 

66 

64 

1893-94 

867 

379 

129 

160 

88 

76 

66 

1894-«6 

413 

810 

189 

171 

103 

76 

74 

1895-96 

476 

880 

171 

209 

96 

80 

83 

1896-97 

490 

408 

186 

232 

88 

fiS 

83 

1897-98 

661 

490 

239 

261 

61 

89 

77 

1898-99 

664 

603 

312 

391 

61 

89 

78 

1899-00 

618 

667 

236 

821 

56 

91 

67 

1900-01 

656 

605 

262 

868 

60 

98 

83 

1901-03 

688 

584 

347 

837 

49 

92 

92 

1908-43 

344 

600 

341 

869 

44 

93 

94 

1908-04 

743 

694 

373 

433 

48 

94 

111 

1904-06 

763 

707 

286 

481 

66 

98 

114 
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exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  amnber  of  Btadento 
who  oCFered  themselves  for  examinatioii  in  each  course  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Daring  the  twelve  months  from  October  1,  1903,  to  October  1, 
1904,  6,061  bound  volumes  and  1,853  pamphlets  were  added  to  the 
library.  The  library  contained,  October  1,  1904,  about  61,800 
volumes  and  8,760  pamphlets. 

The  coUectJon  of  portraits  of  judges  and  lawyers  has  been 
incre&aed,  during  the  past  year,  by  2  portraits  in  oils,  27  engravings, 
4  etchings,  39  photographs,  1  water-color,  1  pencil  sketch,  and  17 
lithographs.  The  two  oil  portraits,  one  of  the  late  Professor  Thayer, 
the  other  of  Professor  Ames,  and  both  painted  by  Mr.  Wilton 
Lockwood,  were  peculiarly  acceptable  as  the  gift  in  the  one  case 
of  Professor  Thayer's  pupils,  and  in  the  other,  of  the  students  in 
the  School  during  the  year  1902-08.  The  portraits  now  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  Austin  Hall  number  388,  namely,  23  oil  paintings,  247 
engravings,  21  etchings,  72  photographs,  1  water-color,  2  pencil 
sketches,  19  lithographs,  and  3  bas-reliefs.  There  are  also  34  trial 
scenes  and  views  of  law  buildings. 

The  table  on  page  177  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  during 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number  and 
percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges 
represented  by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year 
will  be  slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

The  number  of  non-graduates,  56,  is  somewhat  misleading.  Forty- 
five  of  these  are  Harvard  College  Seniors,  on  leave  of  absence  and 
r^stered  in  the  Law  School,  of  whom  36  have  completed  the  work 
for  the  d^;ree  of  A.B.,  and  9  lack  only  one  or  one  and  one-half 
courses,  or  are  deficient  in  college  admission  requirements.  If  these 
45  seniors  be  transferred  to  the  College  Grraduate  column,  we  have 
752  graduates,  and  the  percentage  of  collie  graduates  rises  from 
93  to  99. 

The  book-stack  in  Austin  Hall  has  room  for  60,000  volumes,  or 
less  than  three-quarters  of  our  83,000  books.  23,000  volumes  are 
shelved  in  the  annex  of  Lawrence  Hall,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
reader  and  at  the  disquieting  risk  of  the  destruction  of  the  books. 
Furthermore,  the  library  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  5,000 
volumes  a  year.  The  lecture  rooms  are  too  few.  The  reading 
room,  having  only  240  seats,  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  school  of 
not  more  than  400  students,  or  about  three-fifths  of  those  now  in 
the  School.  There  are  only  seven  professors'  rooms  for  eleven  pro- 
fessors.    The  administration  room  is  overcrowded,  and  there  is  no 
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cataloguing  room.  la  a  word,  the  School  has  completely  outgrown 
Anstio  Hall. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  stack,  the  lecture  rooms  and  profeasors' 
roome,  and  of  the  administration  and  cataloguing  accommodations, 
however  inconvenient,  may  be  endured  for  a  time  without  serioas 
detriment  to  the  students.  But  the  insufficient  accommodationa  of 
the  reading  room  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
School. 

When  the  students  numbered  400  or  leas,  a  large  majority  of  them 
did  the  greater  part  of  their  work  in  Austin  Hall.  They  were  always 
sure  of  finding  a  seat  at  a  table,  and  in  very  many  cases,  by  the 
operation  of  a  sort  of  common  law  of  their  own,  the  same  seat 
throughout  the  year.  Being  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  books  they 
fonned  the  habit  of  consulting  freely  the  autborities,  and  gained  a 
familiarity  with  the  reports  and  teeatises  not  to  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way. 

To-day  the  stndents,  as  a  rule,  do  the  greater  part  of  their  work 
in  their  own  rooms.  Many  would  prefer  to  work  in  Austin  Hall, 
but  the  small  seating  accommodation  makes  it  impossible  to  count 
npon  obtaining  a  place  at  a  table,  and  many  students  abandon  the 
attempt  to  get  one.  In  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  t.aw 
Faculty  a  return  to  the  former  practice  of  making  the  readii^  room 
the  chief  place  of  work  of  the  students  is  imperatively  demanded,  if 
the  School  is  to  maintain  its  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Steps 
shonld  be  taken  at  once  to  enlatge  Austin  Hatl,  or,  if  that  ia 
impracticable,  to  build  a  new  home  for  the  School,  and  in  the  new 
building  the  reading  room  or  rooms  should  have  the  capacity  of 
seating  at  one  time  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  students,  and  admit 
of  expansion  with  the  growth  of  the  School. 

JAMES  BARB  AMES,  Dean. 
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To   THE  FBE3IDEMT   OF  THE  UKITKBariT  : 

StB,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  hare  tbe  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1903-01. 

The  standard  of  admisBion  to  tbe  Dental  School  being  different 
from  that  of  the  Medical  School,  the  Faculty  decided  that  hereafter 
special  courses  in  first-year  subjects  and  in  second-year  Bacteriology 
should  be  given  to  the  dental  students. 

Heretofore  students  in  the  Medical  School  hare  been  allowed  one 
veek  in  which  to  register  and  to  make,  in  the  fourth  year,  their 
choice  of  electires.  In  order  that  tbe  systematized  work  of  the 
School  may  begin  more  promptly,  alt  students  are  now  required  to 
register  on  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  term,  and  to  make  their  choice  of 
electives  within  the  first  tiiree  days. 

By  a  vote  of  tbe  Faculty,  Legal  Medicine  will  no  longer  remain 
as  a  separate  required  study,  but  the  heads  of  departments  will 
provide  in  the  required  courses  of  study  instruction  in  the  medico> 
legal  aspects  of  their  particular  subjects,  and  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession  will  give  a  voluntary  course  of  lectures  to  the  fourtJi 
class  on  the  rolation  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  law  and  the 
courts. 

During  the  past  year  the  Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  Scholarship,  with 
an  income  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  was  founded  by 
the  patients  of  the  tate  Joseph  Pearson  Oliver,  M.D.  The  four 
Faculty  Scholarships,  of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  which  were 
established  in  1875,  were  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

It  was  decided  to  open  the  graduate  courses  to  such  undergraduates 
as  are  competent  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Dean  to  pureue  them ;  and  to 
put  t^e  graduate  and  summer  courHes  in  charge  of  one  committee. 

The  Corporation  having  decided  to  confer  degrees  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  as  well  as  at  the  regular  Commeuoement,  students  who 
had  been  prevented  from  graduating  in  June  by  some  failure  in  pass- 
ii%  the  required  examinations,  and  who  had  in  September  made  up 
anch  failures,  were  enabled  to  receive  their  degrees  in  February, 
instead  of  waiting,  as  heretofore,  until  June. 
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Daring  tbe  year  158  men  were  recommended  to  the  Corporation  for 
degrees  as  follows  :  — 

(For  the  degree  of  H.D.  (Febniai?)    ....    11 
(June) 95 


•r 


{For the  degree  of  D.M.D.  (Febraarj)  . 
"          "          "           (Jmw)   .  .  . 
"           "            cum  laudt  (Jdi 
Total 


The  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study  and  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Education,  acting  as  a  joint  committee,  have  continued  their 
meetings  throughout  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  plans 
for  the  elective  fourtti  year  which  goes  into  effect  In  the  autumn 
of  1905. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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To  THE   PbESIDENT   OF  THE   UlUVEBSnT : 

Sib,  —  Ab  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1903-04. 

The  Administrative  Board  was  constituted  as  foUowe  :  Dia.  W.  L. 
Richardson,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  S.  Wood,  F.  C.  Shattock,  W.  F. 
Whitney,  C.  M.  Green,  C.  Harrington,  F.  B.  Mallory,  and  W.  B. 
CannoD. 

In  March,  Medical  Director  R.  A.  Marmion,  U.  S.  N.,  President 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Naval  Medical  School  and  President  of  the 
Navat  Medical  Examining  Board,  gave  an  address  to  the  students 
on  <*  The  Naval  Medical  Service  as  it  now  Is,  and  the  inducements 
irhich  it  holds  out  to  young  medical  men." 

In  April,  Gieheimrath  Professor  Paul  Ebrlich,  of  Frankfort,  gave 
an  address  on  "  Hiarmacology  and  Experimental  Therapentics." 

Building.  — No  essential  changes  have  been  made  in  the  building 
during  the  past  year.  Only  absolutely  necessary  repairs  were  made 
during  the  summer,  so  that  the  expenditures  in  that  line  were  much 
less  than  in  former  years. 

Anatomy. — One  of  the  most  agreeable  experiences  of  the  staff 
has  been  the  receipt  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  applicatitms 
for  information,  or  for  the  opportunity  to  make  observations  on 
anatomical  points,  so  that  the  department  has  been  of  service  to 
many  beside  those  connected  with  it. 

The  Anatomical  Research  Fund  has  been  of  great  use.  Not  only 
has  the  expense  of  several  papers  been  met  in  whole  or  in  part,  but 
a  series  of  drawings  of  anomalies  observed  in  the  dissecting  room 
have  been  begun.  The  Fund  has  also  been  used  for  the  preparation 
of  a  card  catalogue  of  anatomical  literature,  which  has  been  made 
during  the  past  summer  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. It  includes  some  3500  titles  of  anatomical  papers,  mostly 
in  Jonmals. 

The  search  for  variations  has  been  continued,  and  the  collections 
in  the  Museum  illustrating  the  range  of  variation  have  been  extended. 
A  considerable  nnmber  of  specimens  were  sent  to  the  World's  Fair 
at  St.  Louis,  including  the  entire  set  exhibiting  the  range  of  varia- 
tion of  the  human  shoulder-blade,  and  several  tablete  bearing  bones 
to  illustrate  the  progress  of  ossification  of  bones  at  known  ^;es. 
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The  following  papers  were  pubUahed  from  October  1,  1903,  to 
September  30,  1904:  — 

An  hour-glass  atomoub  obderveil  in  situ.  By  Professor  Thomas 
DwiGHT.     American  Journal  of  the  Medical  ficiences,  October,  1903. 

A  separate  subuapitatum  in  both  handa.  By  Professor  Thouas 
DwiGHT.     Anatomiacher  Anzeiger,  Bd.  XXIV,  1903. 

A  bony  siipracoadyloid  foramen  in  man.  with  remarks  about  supra- 
condyloid  and  other  processes  irom  the  lower  end  of  the  humeruB,  Bj 
Professor  Thomas  Dwioht.  American  Journal  of  Anatomy.  Vol,  III, 
No.  3,  July,  1904. 

The  diagTiosis  of  anatomical  anomalies  causing^  malposition  of  the  head 
and  distortion  of  the  face.  By  Professor  Thohas  Dwioht.  The  Journal 
of  Medical  Re.-<eaTck,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1.  July,  1904. 

The  tonsil  at  birth.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Mosher.  The  Laryngoscope, 
St.  Louis,  November,  1903. 

A  contribution  to  the  mechanics  of  the  spine.  By  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett. 
American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  II.  No.  4,  1903. 

The  anatomy  and  surgery  of  the  internal  derangements  of  the  knee- 
joint.     By  Dr.  Benjamin  Tennbv.     Annals  of  Surgery,  July.  1904. 

(Tl  may  be  mentioned  that  the  papers  (m  a  separate  subcapitatum 
and  a  supracondyloid  foramen  in  man  treat  of  unique  observationa. ) 

Physiology. — There  have  been  published  the  following  papers 
containing  investigations  by  the  laboratory  staff ;  — 

The  conditions  of  the  vasoconstrictor  neurons  in  -'shock."  By  Asao- 
oiate  Professor  W.  T.  Porter  and  Dr.  W.  C.  QuiNBr.  The  American 
Journal  of  Phyimlogy,  Vol.  X,  pp.  12-13. 

On  coordination  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  By  Associate  Professor 
W.  T.  Porter,  for  Measrs.  C.  Fhothingham,  Jr.,  and  W.  E.  Ladd. 
The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  X,  pp.  16-17. 

The  passage  of  different  food-stuffs  from  the  stomach.  By  Assistant 
Professor  W.  B.  Cannon.  The  American  Journal  of  PhysioUigy,  Vol.  X, 
pp.  17-19. 

The  emptying  of  the  human  stomach.  By  Assistant  Professor  W.  B. 
Cannon.     The  American  Jourmil  of  Physiology,  Vol.  X,  p.  19. 

An  improved  kymograph ;  arespirationBcheme;uid  a  "muscle  warmer." 
By  Associate  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  The  American  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology, Vol.  X,  pp.  39-13. 

Further  contributions  to  muscle  tonus.  By  Dr.  T.  A.  Stobey  and 
Associate  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  The  American  Journal  of  I^ysi- 
otogy.  Vol.  X,  p.  44. 

Tonus  rhythms  in  normal  human  muscle  and  in  the  gastrocnemius  td 
the  cat.  By  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology, 
Vol.  XII,  pp.  75-84. 
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The  following  have  also  been  published : 


Physiology  at  Harraid.  By  Associate  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  Third 
edition.     FThe  UniverBity  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass..  1901,  pp.  117. 

Additional  esperiments  for  students  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
By  Assodate  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  The  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1904,  pp.  81. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Ayer  and  D.  Gregg  have  studied  the  effect  of  tonna 
changes  on  conduction .  Assistant  Professor  Cannon  and  Drs,  Blake 
and  Scadder  have  continued  their  work  on  the  surgical  problems  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  Assistant  Professor  Cannon  has  finished 
his  investigations  on  the  passage  of  food-stuffs  from  the  stomach 
through  the  small  intestine.  Assistant  Professor  Cannon  attended 
the  meeting  at  Cambridge,  England,  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  delivered  an  address  before  the 
English  Physiological  Society  on  "  The  passage  of  different  food- 
stuffs through  the  alimentary  canal."  At  the  International  Congress 
of  Physiologists,  held  in  Brussels,  Assistant  Professor  Cannon  gave 
a  demonstration  of  "  The  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines," 
both  by  zoetrope  and  by  X-rays. 

Associate  Professor  Porter,  together  with  Drs.  T.  A.  Storey  and 
F.  H.  Lamb,  is  continuing  his  studies  in  the  phyBiol<^  of  mnscle 
and  the  circulation.  Assistant  Professor  Cannon  is  at  present 
investigating  the  mechanism  of  the  pylorus.  Mr.  C.  R.  Metealf 
has  been  working  on  the  effect  of  certain  external  physical  changes 
on  digestion.     Dr.  S.  S.  Maxwell  is  studjring  ciliary  activity. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Many  minor  improvements  w^e 
introduced  into  the  course  for  the  first-year  students,  and  a  trial  was 
made  of  a  system  of  cooperation  between  the  anatomical  and  histo- 
logical departments  in  class  instruction.  The  success  of  this  trial 
has  induced  the  two  departments  to  onite  still  more  closely,  so  that 
tie  coming  year  the  students  will  atndy  in  the  histological  laboratory 
the  gross  anatomy  of  each  oi^an  immediately  before  their  study  of 
its  microscopic  structure.  The  new  plan  is  expected  to  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  students. 

The  embryological  collection  has  been  increased  by  124  new  series 
of  sections  of  embryos,  which  brings  up  the  total  number  of  series 
to  S30.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  series  of  Torpedo  ocellata, 
68  in  number,  and  the  19  series  from  human  embryos,  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  good,  while  three  are  of  exceptional  value. 

Professor  Minot  has  begun  the  final  manuscript  of  a  work  on 
"  G-rowth,  Age,  and  Death,"  for  which  materials  have  been  gatliered 
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daring  twenty  ye&re.  ProfesBor  G.  C.  Price,  of  the  Lekod  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University,  completed  in  tbe  laboratoty  a  research  on  the 
excretory  ot^ana  of  myxine.  Profeaaor  McClure,  of  Princeton,  need 
the  collection  for  part  of  hia  researches  on  yeina.  Dr.  J,  L.  Bremer 
b^an  an  investigation  of  tbe  anatomy  of  a  human  embryo  of 
4  millimeters.  Dr.  E.  Taylor  completed  his  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rabbit,  for  Professor  Keibel's  Normentafein,  except  the 
compilation  of  tbe  hibli<^aphy,  which  has  been  begun.  Dr.  F.  T. 
Lewis  has  published  the  following  papers ;  — 

The  intra-embryonic  blood  vessels  of  rabbite  from  81  to  IS  days. 
Proceedings  of  the  Atsodaiion  of  American  Anatomy,  pp.  13-13 ;  In 
Amertcan  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  S,  No.  1,  1904. 

The  shape  of  mammalian  red  blood  corpnacles.  Journal  of  Medieai 
Research,  pp.  51S-617,  Vol.  10.  1904. 

Anatomischer  Anaeiger,    pp.    361-279, 


In  order  that  the  unique  and  valuable  coUectioD  of  embryos  should 
be  fairly  utilized  for  original  research,  technical  assistance  is  re. 
quired  for  cataloguing,  drawing,  and  especially  making  models  by 
Bom's  method.  Such  an  asBistant  would  cost  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  As  the  School  is  without  funds  available 
for  such  a  purpose,  a  special  gift  seems  the  only  hope.  Such  a  gift 
would  aid  embryological  research  to  an  extent  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  amount. 

Bacieriology.  —  Very  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  a 
card  catalogue  of  the  literature  of  Bacteriology,  which  was  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1903.  During  the  intervening  time  about  six  thousand 
cards  have  been  written  and  cross-indexed,  and  at  the  same  rate  it 
ie  likely  that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  fairly  complete  catalogue 
of  the  subject  available  for  reference.  It  has  already  proved  of 
much  value  to  tbe  workers  in  the  department.  Extensive  additions 
have  also  been  made  to  the  collection  of  lantern  slides,  and  prepress 
has  been  made  on  a  collection  of  large  sized  photographs  of  bacterio- 
l<^cal  subjects.  The  latter  work  has  largely  been  carried  on  by 
Dr.  S.  B.  Wolbach. 

Professor  H.  C.  Ernst  gave  a  course  of  Lowell  Institute  Lectures, 
in  January,  1904,  on  "  Bacteriolt^  In  modern  medicine."  He  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "Animal  Experimentation  "  before  the  medical 
section  of  The  American  Social  Science  Association  in  May :  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  that  Association  for  September,  1904,  and 
shortly  to  appear  in  The  Educational  Eeview  (Columbia  University). 
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He  also  delivered  the  annual  address  to  the  MassachuBetts  Medical 
Society,  in  June,  on  "  Some  recent  fermentations  in  Medical  Ednca> 
tioa"  :  published  in  the  Tranaactions  of  the  Society  for  1904,  and  in 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July,  1904.  He 
prepared  a  communication  on  "  Keaearch  Work  in  the  Harrard 
Medical  School,"  which  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  in  June :  published  in  the  Journal  of  that 
Association  for  July,  1904. 

In  connection  with  Profeesor  Ernst,  Dr.  S.  B.  Wolbach  carried  on 
etndies  on  the  different  races  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  acti<H) 
of  various  tuberculins,  published  as  follows :  — 

Observations  on  the  morphology  of  bacillus  tuberculosis  from  human 
uid  bovine  sources,  with  ten  plates.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Ile*eareh. 
Vol.  X,  No.  3,  December,  1908. 

Experiments  with  tnttentulins  made  from  human  and  bovine  tubercle 
bacini.     The  Journal  of  Medical  Eesearck,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  October,  1904. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Berry,  Jr.,  made  a  study  of  bacterium  pyt^nes  san* 
guinarium,  Tlie  Jvamai  of  MedicaX  Retearch,  Vol.  X,  No.  3, 
December,  1908. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Bnmett  carried  on  studies  on  possible  agglutinating 
properties  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Results  are  not  ready  for 
publicatitm. 

Dr.  L.  Frothingham  has  carried  on  during  the  year  a  continnation 
of  his  studies  on  the  etiology  of  epithelioma  oontagiosum  of  birds. 
The  results  of  this  work  are  slow  in  becomlug  conclusive.  He  has 
also  carried  on  studies  of  a  somewhat  extensive  nature  on  *'  Pseudo- 
glanders  bacilli." 

Dr.  C.  G.  P^e  made  a  large  number  of  tests  to  determine  tJie 
relative  value  of  different  methods  of  sterilizing  catgnt,  and  also 
studied  in  detail,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Frothingham,  a  number  of 
organisms  that  on  potato  culture  resemble  more  or  less  closely  the 
glanders  bacilli. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt,  with  a  number  of  assistants,  carried  on  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
clinical  value  of  blood-cultures  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever. 

Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. — The  instruction  to 
first-year  students  has  remained  the  same  as  last  year,  the  new 
arrangement  adopted  by  the  Faculty  three  years  ago  still  being  fol- 
lowed. It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  success  or  non-succeas  of 
the  plan  until  the  first  class  starting  under  the  new  system  shall  have 
reached  its  fourth,  or  elective  year,  and  several  other  classes  have 
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followed.  A  thorough  test  of  the  work,  botii  in  the  first  year  and 
the  elective  fourth  year,  will  then  have  been  made,  and  a  proper 
estimate  can  be  fonned  as  to  the  success  of  the  new  arrangement,  so 
far  as  the  chemical  teaching  is  concerned. 

On  account  of  the  smaller  classee  the  north  portion  of  the  labora- 
tory has  been  found  snfflcient  to  accommodate  the  students  of  the 
first  year.  The  south  portion  has,  therefore,  been  changed  some- 
what, to  adapt  it  for  advanced  and  reaearcti  work  on  Physiological 
and  PaUiological  Chemistry. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Emerson,  with  Dr.  R.  Amory,  has  edited  the  second 
volume  of  the  5th  edition  of  Wharton  and  Stille's  Medical  Juriapru- 
denee,  which  is  about  to  be  published. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg  has  published  in  the  Arckiv  fUr  experimentelU 
Pathologie  und  J^anaakoloffie,  May,  1904,  an  article  entitled  "  Bei- 
trJlge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Nukleinsfiure." 

Dr.  Emerson  is  continuing  his  woik  on  albumosuria,  and  is  also 
investigating  a  more  exact  method  for  the  determination  of  arsenic 
and  lead  in  the  nrine. 

Dr.  Alsberg  ie  conducting  investigations  upon  sulphur  metabolism 
and  its  relation  to  the  bile  acids. 

Experimental  Pharmacology  and  T?ierapeutie«.  —  The  instmction 
in  this  department  has  been  changed  as  follows :  Pharmacology  and 
Materia  Medica  are  now  taught  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
year,  while  Uie  instruction  in  Therapeutics  has  been  transferred  to 
the  firet  half  of  the  third  year.  This  change  is  of  advantage  to  the 
students,  as  the  clinical  instructitm  which  they  receive  in  the  second 
year  prepares  them  much  better  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Thera- 
pentica  in  tlie  third  year. 

The  following  publications  have  appeared :  — 

The  composition  of  zygadenus  veneaosns  and  the  pharmacological  addon 
of  its  active  principle.  By  Dr.  M.  Vbjdx-Tirode.  The  Journal  of 
Medicai  RtMarch,  May,  1904. 

The  influence  of  various  faU  on  Uie  formation  and  excretion  of  acetone. 
By  Dr.  Eujott  P.  Josun.     The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1904. 

Ptahology.  —  Researches  on  scarlet  fever  have  been  carried  on  by 
Associate  Professor  F.  B.  Mallory  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Duvall,  which  have 
given  knowledge  of  importance  relating  to  the  cause  of  this  obscure 


Dr.  J.  H.  Wright  described  a  peculiar  protozoal  oi^anism  in  the 
tissues  of  tropical  ulcer  which  haa  smce  been  shown  to  be  identical 
with  an  organism  previously  described  in  Dum  Dum  fever. 
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The  full  report  on  the  small-poz  inTestig&tiot),  on  which  aeTerol 
membeie  of  the  department  have  been  engi^ed,  appeared  in  Febniuy 
last.  It  was  fett  that  a  continuatioD  of  the  work,  mainly  in  the  line 
of  experimental  etudy,  wae  necessary  in  order  to  establish  more 
definitely  the  life  history  of  the  organism  described  as  the  cause,  and 
to  clear  up  some  still  obscure  points  in  the  pathology.  For  this 
purpose  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
members  of  the  expedition  were  Drs.  W.  E.  Brinckerhoff  and  E.  E. 
Tyzzer,  both  of  whom  had  been  engaged  on  the  study  of  small-poz  in 
this  city.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition  were  provided  for  by  three 
citizenB  of  Boston,  who  contributed  $4,000,  and  by  a  contribution 
of  t2,000  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  The  United  Sutes  Goreni- 
ment  provided  free  transportation  for  men  and  equipment.  The 
expedition  amved  in  Manila  in  March.  Excellent  facilities  for 
work  were  given  in  the  United  States  Government  laboratory  in 
Manila,  and  there  have  been  full  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
disease.  The  work  so  far  accomplished  consists  of  an  extension  of 
the  work  done  here  and  the  discovery  of  new  facts  of  importance. 
While  the  investigation  of  small-pox  was  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition,  it  was  resolved  to  t^e  advantage  of  any  opportunitiea 
for  the  study  of  other  infectious  diseases.  An  unusual  opportunity 
was  given  in  Manila  for  the  study  of  chicken-pox,  and  new  knowl- 
edge of  the  patbol(^  of  this  disease  has  been  obtained.  It  has 
also  been  discovered  that  an  endemic  dermatitis  in  the  Islands  is 
caused  by  a  moth  resembling  the  brown-tailed  moth.  Dr.  Tyzzer 
will  probably  return  home  in  December,  and  Dr.  BrinckerhoGf  will 
continue  the  work  alone. 

The  main  work  in  Neuropathol<%y  has  consisted  in  the  study  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  in  infections. 

The  following  papers  by  the  members  of  the  department,  and  by 
the  men  working  under  them  in  the  pathological  laboratories  of  the 
School  and  the  Hospitals,  have  been  published  during  the  past 
year; — 

Einige  Beobachtungen  iiber  natnrlicbe  und  kiinatlich  erzengte  Lenko- 
toxine.  By  Dr.  Henrv  A.  Chhistian.  Deuttches  Archiv.  /.  kirn.  MeH- 
an,  1904,  LXXX,  p.  333. 

A  case  of  early  acnt«  pancreatitis  without  haemorrhage.  By  I>rB.  H.  H. 
Geruain  and  H.  A.  Cubistian.  Journal  of  American  Medicai  Asaotiation, 
1904,  XUn,  p.  888. 

A  case  of  double  malignant  tumor  of  the  tesUcle.  By  Dr.  R.  E.  Lee. 
Uedical  arid  Surgical  Beporls  of  Ote  Bonlon  CUy  Ho^Hal,  1909,  14th 
Series,  p.  69. 
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Papill&ry  adenocystoma  of  the  thyroid  and  accessory  thfroid  glands. 
By  Dr.  HxHRr  C.  Low.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  of  the  Boston  Oily 
Hospital,  1903,  14th  Series,  p.  63. 

Scarlet  fever  protozocm-like  bodies  found  in  four  cases.  By  Associate 
Professor  F.  B.  Mallorv.  Jovrnal  of  Medical  Research,  1904,  Vo).  X, 
p.  483. 

A  hitherto  ondescribed  fibrillar  subatanoe  produced  by  oonnective-tiKsue 
oells.  By  Associate  l*rofeasor  i\  B.  Mallobt.  Journal  of  Medical  St' 
search,  1903-04.  Vol.  X,  p.  334. 

Protozoa  in  a  case  of  tropical  ulcer  ("Delhi  Sore").  By  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wbiqht.     Journal  of  Medical  Research.  1903-04,  Vol.  X,  p.  472. 

A  case  of  glioma  in  the  sella  turcica.  By  Drs.  F.  H.  Howabd  and 
£.  E.  SOUTHABD.     American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1904. 

A  case  of  cortical  hemorrhages  following  scarlet  fever.  By  Drs.  E.  E. 
Southard  and  F.  R.  SiHB.  Jounuil  of  American  Medical  Association, 
;  1904. 


The  following  articles  are  included  in  the  mont^raph  entitled 
Studies  on  the  Fsthol(^  aud  on  the  Etiology  of  Variola  and  of 
Vaccinia :  — 

I.  The  potfaolog^cal  anatomy  and  histology  of  variola.  By  Professor 
y/.  T.  CODNCiuiAN,  and  Drs.  G.  B.  Maoratu  and  W.  R.  Brinckerhoff. 


in.  On  the  occurrence  of  cytoryctes  variolae,  gusraieri,  in  the  skin  of 
the  m<mkey  inoculated  with  rariola  viroB.  By  Drs.  G.  B.  Magrath  and 
W.  R.  Bkinckerhofp. 

IV.  The  etiology  and  pathology  of  vaccinia.     By  Dr.  E.  E.  Tyzzer. 
V.  On  experimental  variola  in  the  monkey.     By  Dr9.  G.  B.  Maqrath 
and  W.  R.  Bkinckerhuff. 


VII.  The  infectioosnesfl   of    the    blood    in  variola.      By  Drs.  G.  B. 
Haqratu  and  W.  R.  Brinckebuokf. 

VIII.  On  the  infectjousness  of  the  late  stage  of  the  akin  lesion  in  variola. 
By  Dr.  W.  R.  Brisckehhoff. 

IX.  The  central  nervons  system  in  variola.     By  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard. 
X.  A  clinical  and  experimental  study  of  the  bacteriolytic  coDaplement 

of  the  blood  serum  in  variola.     By  Dr.  R.  L.  Thuupson. 

XI.  Clinical  observations  on  variola.    By  Dr.  I.  R.  Bancroft. 
XII.  Epicrlsis.     By  Professra-  W.  T.  CouNCiuf  ak. 
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Comparative  Palholoffy. — During  the  year  work  has  been  cod- 
linued  at  the  laboratory  ia  the  Busaey  Institution,  the  available 
places  being  taken  by  men  doing  research  work. 

The  following  papers  have  been  published :  — 

The  pathological  effects  of  periodic  loasee  of  blood.  An  expferimeDtal 
atady.  By  Professor  Theobald  SurrH.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Seteareh, 
Vol.  Xn,  pp.  385-106. 

A  study  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  Isolated  from  three  cases  of  taberculosis 
of  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes.  By  Professor  Theobald  Suth.  The 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sdencex,  August,  1904. 

The  further  difterentiation  of  flagellar  and  somatic  agglut^ins.  By  I>TS. 
Henry  G.  Beyer  and  A.  L.  Rea<;h.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research, 
Vol.  xn,  pp.  313-328. 

Problems  in  tho  life  history  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Address.  Inter- 
nadon&l  Congress,  Arts  and  Sciences,  St.  Louis.  By  Professor  Tiieorald 
Shith.     To  be  published  in  American  Medicine. 

A  grant  of  $500  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  was  available  for  research  duriug  the  year. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  planning  and  equipment  of  the  new 
laboratory  for  tiie  preparation  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  vaccine 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  buildii^ 
was  erected  in  the  winter  and  spring.  In  the  summer  it  was  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  the  work  begun  at  the  end 
of  July.  The  separation  of  the  laboratory  of  the  State  from  that  of 
comparative  pathology,  both  under  one  roof  since  1896,  neoessitated 
tlie  temporary  equipment  of  the  latter  with  much  new  apparatus  in 
order  that  the  work  of  the  coming  year  might  go  on.  The  new 
laboratory  will  fDmish  facilities  better  than  heretofore  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  certain  problems  in  the  comparative  pathol<%y  of  the 
blood,  in  antitoxins  and  vaccine. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  modem  stable  for  housing  the  largw 
dcaneetic  animals  under  observation,  for  the  study  of  infectious  *ninntl 
diseases,  for  autopsies,  etc.  The  new  Medical  School  buildings  offer 
no  facilities  of  this  kind,  yet  there  are  no  research  laboratories  built 
at  present  which  do  not  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  large  ani- 
mals. The  grounds  of  the  Bussey  Institution  are  well  adapted  for 
animal  quarters,  together  with  such  hmited  laboratory  facilities  as 
are  needed  for  work  which  cannot  be  done  away  from  the  animals 
nnder  observation. 

Surgery,  —  The  Division  of  Suigery  is  composed  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Surgery,  ClinicfU  Surgery,  and  Orthopedic  Sui^ery. 
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During  the  year  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching 
of  surgery,  and  plans  have  been  formulated  to  further  improve  the 
instruction.  The  students  now  begin  their  required  surgical  instruc- 
tion in  the  second  year  and  it  is  continued  throughout  the  third  year. 
These  changes  made  it  necessary  to  teach  in  sections  both  the  second 
and  third-year  students,  and  the  instructors  in  many  instances  have 
done  double  the  customary  amount  of  their  work. 

The  systematic  lectures,  recitations,  and  clinical  ejercisea  were 
coordinated  so  that  now,  during  a  given  week,  students  receive 
lectures,  attend  and  take  part  in  clinics,  and  have  recitations  upon  a 
specified  subject. 

The  course  In  Surgical  Technic  has  been  amplified  and  now  trains 
students  for  service  in  the  wards  and  Out-Patient  departments  of 
hospitals. 

The  required  sectional  teaching  in  Minor  Clinical  Surgery  waa  so 
modified  that,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  administration  of  the  two  large, 
hospitals,  the  student  is  now  received  as  a  surgical  dresser  in  the 
Out- Patient  departments. 

The  petty  examinations  at  the  end  of  minor  and  major  sectional 
courses  were  abolished,  and  a  practical  examination  in  Sui^ery  was 
substituted  as  a  part  of  the  requirement  for  the  degree. 

The  position  of  Surgical  Dresser  at  the  Relief  Station  of  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital,  by  an  agreement  with  the  administration  of  the 
Hospital,  was  opened  to  graduates  and  to  medical  students  of  three 
years'  standing.  Many  of  the  fourth-year  students  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  gain  actual  experience  in  sui^cal  and 
medical  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  publications  of  work  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  School  by  members  of  the  Division  of 
Surgery  during  the  year :  — 

Clinical  lecture  on  epithelioma.  By  Profeasor  J.  C.  Warren.  Boston 
Medicai  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jannaiy  31,  1904. 

Mechanical  reduction  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip.  Bj  Professor 
E.  H,  Bradford.     Journal  of  Medical  Seaearck,  November,  1903. 

The  resistance  of  tissues  as  a  factor  in  the  manual  reduction  of  congeni- 
tal hip  dislocation.  By  Professor  E.  H.  Bradford.  American  Journai 
of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  February.  1904. 

Case  teaching  in  surgery.  By  Professor  H.  L.  Burrell  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Blake.     F.  Blaliiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1904. 

A  clinical  lecture  on  "  Stricture  of  the  Urethra."  By  Dr.  F.  S.  Watson. 
Sonton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  1904. 
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Reaeai-ch  work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Siii^cal 
Reaearcb,  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year.  Bulletins  No.  II 
and  No.  Ill  were  published.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
JSui^ical  Research,  Dr.  R.  B.  Greenough,  has  edited  these  Bulletins. 

Bulletin  No.  II  coDtained  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Surgical 
Beaearch  upon  the  value  of  Blood  Pressure  Observations  in  Sui^ery, 
as  deteimined  by  the  Riva  Rocci  apparatus.  This  report  was  based 
upon  clinical  observations  and  experiments  conducted  at  the  Masaa- 
«husetl8  General  Hospital,  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  The  reports  were  made  by  Drs.  F.  T.  Murphy, 
W.  £.  Faulkner,  and  J.  S.  Stone,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results  was  contributed  for  the  Committee  on  Research,  by  Dr.  R.  B. 
Greenough. 

Bulletin  No.  II  contained  also  a  report  upon  the  ultimate  results 
of  some  gynaecological  operations  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Wadsworth. 

Bulletin  No.  Ill  contained  four  papers',  as  follows ;  — 

The  coagulatiou  time  of  the  blood :  a  comparison  of  the  Wright  and 
the  Brodie-ltussell  iostruments,  based  on  €00  observations.  By  Drs.  F.  T. 
McRPur  and  A.  H.  Uould. 

Experimental  deuapDalaCion  of  the  kidneys.     By  Dr.  K.  H.  GitTOBD. 

A  study  of  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity.     By  Dr.  F.  T.  Mukpht, 

Enteroslomy  in  peritonitis.     By  Dr.  R.  B.  Gbeenouqh. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  already  published,  assistance  was  given 
by  the  Committee  on  Surgical  Research  toward  the  completion  of  a 
set  of  photographs  aud  drawings  of  the  lesions  of  chronic  arthritis, 
for  an  investigation  conducted  by  Drs.  E.  H.  Nichols  and  F.  L. 
Richardson. 

Work  was  continued  by  the  Cancer  Committee  of  the  Caroline 
Brewer  Croft  Fund  duiing  the  year,  and  a  third  report  will  soon 
be  published. 

Hygiene.  —  Assistant  Professor  Harrington  deteimined  the  com- 
parative germicidal  action  of  mercury  compounds  and  of  a  number 
of  the  aromatic  preparations  (chiefly  cresola)  used  largely  in  hospital 
work.  He  attempted  the  preparation  of  a  combination  that  would 
destroy  pyi^enic  oi^anisms  in  less  time  than  is  required  by  any  of 
the  disinfectants  in  common  use  in  surgical  practice,  and  succeeded 
in  flnding  one  which  was  quickly  effective  and,  at  the  same  time,  free 
from  injurious  effect  on  Uie  skin.  The  cultures  employed  as  test* 
objects  withstood  contact  with  the  usual  ^ents  for  periods  varying 
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from  two  minutes  to  three  hours,  but  were  destroyed  by  the  new 
preparation  within  ten  seconds.  The  combination  has  been  adopted 
by  many  of  the  hoB|)itals  of  the  country. 

He  also  completed  an  investigation  of  the  effecte  of  borax  on  the 
system,  the  substance  being  used  very  extensively  as  a  food  preserra- 
tive.  The  results  showed  that,  in  cats  at  least,  the  daily  ingestion 
of  small  amounts  for  some  months  causes  axtensive  degenerative 
changes  in  the  kidneys. 

Dr.  Walker  investigated  the  bacteriolytic  action  of  enzymes  derived 
from  tite  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  began  a  research  on  the  bacterio- 
lytic  acti<m,  if  any,  of  yeaste. 

Dr.  Harrington  has  published  the  following :  — 

Mercuric  cyanide  as  a  surreal  disinfectant.  Soitoa  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal.  January  14.  1904. 

Sources,  effects,  and  prevention  of  dirty  milk.  Journal  of  Ac  Momo- 
chunells  Anaocialiin  of  Boards  of  Health.  February,  1904. 

Sodium  sulphite :  A  dangerous  food  preaervatiTe.     Journal  of  Infectioui 

Diiieaxes,  March,  1SI04. 

lilk  supply.     Albarty  Medical 

Sulphurous  acid  and  its  salts  as  food  preservatives,  as  aids  to  fraud,  and 
as  posMilile  causes  of  lesions  of  the  kidneys.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  May  26.  1904. 

Berated  (owl  as  a  cause  of  lesions  of  Ihe  kidneys.  American  Journal 
of  the  M.di-dl  S.-ii:>ite.i.  September,  1904. 

Some  studies  in  asepsis.     Annals  of  Surgery,  October,  1904. 

Milk,  lleiiltli  educaiion  series,  No.  2.  Boston:  published  by  the 
Health  Kdiiuatlon  League. 

Museum.  —  The  work  in  the  Museum  has  been  conducted  upon  tlie 
same  general  p'an  as  during  the  previous  years. 

The  chief  additions  to  the  collection  liave  been  made  by  Professor 
Dwight,  who  lias  added  a  aeries  of  Variations  of  Bone,  which  have 
been  systematically  arranged  and  labelled. 

A  series  of  models  illustrating  the  variatiODS  in  the  normal  breast 
were  purchased  by  the  Museum  fund,  also  some  casts  selected  from 
the  coUiction  of  Dr.  Goodwillie.  The  latter  have  been  found  useful 
in  illu>tratiiig  the  surgical  diseasee  of  the  mouth  and  face. 

The  M  useum  continues  to  be  used  frequently  by  advanced  students 
and  practitioners  in  a  gratifying  way. 
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The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows ; 


G.  8.  Anwden,  A.B., 

SdClaM 

Iiaac  Sweeteer  Scbolanhip, 

A.  H.  CnMble,  A.B., 

Sd      < 

Claudios  M.  Jonei  " 

S.  J.  Beach,  A.B., 

8d     ' 

Hilton                         " 

C.  R.  Hetcalf,  A.B., 
W.A.  Sawyer,  A.B., 

Sd     • 
8d      ' 

Borriuger                 "         No.  2, 

H.  W.  Godfrej,  A.B., 

Sd      < 

T.  Ordway,  A.M., 

Sd      ' 

Eveleth 

E.  H.  Place, 

L.  S.  Seals,  A.B., 

L.  G.  Beeley,  A.B., 

4th     ' 
4th    ' 
4tb    < 

Edward  Wiggleiwortb 

C.  L.  Overlaoder,  Fh.B., 

3d      ' 

Ch»rie»  B.  Porter 

B.  S.  Steams,  S.B., 

3d      ' 

Pwnlty 

L.  Arkin,  8.B-, 
N.  H.  Clark,  S.B., 
H.  B.  C.  Biemer, 
W.  C.  Woodwatd,  B.L., 

4tb     ' 
4th     ' 
iOi     • 
4lh     < 

John  ThomBon  Taylor 

B.  E,  Sibley,  A.B. 

3d      ' 

LnduB  F.  BilUogi 

B.  H.  Goldthwaite,  A.B., 

3d      • 

Orlando  W.  Doe 

W.L.BBnieB,A,B., 

4lb     • 

Chulei  Pratt  Strong 

C.  H.  Staples,  A.B., 

4th     ' 

DaTid  Williami  Cheever 

Irt     ' 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden 

(4) 

L.  E.  Welker,  Ph.B., 

in    < 

t<       1.         ..           >i 

(4) 

J.  G.  Trimble,  Jr.,  A.B., 

2d      ' 

Cotting  Gift, 

W.  JanowBky  (Bocheiter 

Univ.  Senior), 

lat     • 

The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  Henry  A. 
ChristiaD,  A.M.,  M.D.,  for  work  on  leucocytotozinea  and  on  his- 
tology of  fat  tissues. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  and  the  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship 
were  awarded  Ernest  E.  Tyzzer,  B.P.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  for  work  on 
varicella  and  on  a  severe  form  of  dermatitis  which  occurs  in  the 
Philippines  and  is  due  to  a  motii  somewhat  similar  to  the  brown- 
tailed  moth. 

No  essay  was  submitted  for  the  William  H.  Thomdike  prize,  sod 
the  Boylston  Medical  prize  was  not  awarded. 

The  statistics  of  ihe  School  will  be  found  in  the  following 
tables :  — 
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COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION,    1903-04. 

FIRST   YEAR.  Btm 

Anatomy.  —  Profeuor  T.   DwioHT,    DemonitrBtor   Wahreh,   Assietant 

WHITBHtDB,    AHiBtsnt   MOSHBR,  AMIRtaOt  DaVIS,  AsiuUnt  BnTLBS, 

Aasistaiit  MABcr,  AtiUtant  Wadhwobth,  AHiBtant  C)ieetei(,  Auii- 

Uutt  HuBPHT,  AsaUtant  Scanneli.,  Aaaistont  Robihbon. 
Pb;eiology.  —  ProfeHor   H.   P.  Bowditch,  Aatociate  ProfesBor  W.  T. 

Poster,  Asit.  ProfesBor  Cannon,   lutTiiclor   Maxwbli.. 
HUtologj  and   Embryologj.  —  Profewor   Hinot,   Aiaiitant   Domoohitk, 

Asaiitont  Bailet,  Aacittant  Bmbrsoh,  InBtmctor  Brbver,  Instructor 

Lewis,  AoiUn  Teaching  Fellov  Tatlob. 
Fbyiiological  and  Pathological  Chemiitry.  —  Profesaor  Wood,  Associate 

Professor  Hills,  Innmctor  Hbwbs,  Inatmctor  Embbboh,  Aasiatant 

Alibbbo,  Ataiatant  Coiinollt. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ebhbt,  As^staut  DsHHr,  Assistant  Paoe, 
Assistant  Pbhbt,  Assistant  Bobbt,  As^atant  Evbrbtt,  Asaistsnt 
Bbbbt,  Inatmctor  Hill,  Aaatin  TeacUng  FuUow  Fkothikohan. 

Pathology  and  PMhologicat  Anatomy —  Frofeaaor  ConHciLn an,  Aiaociat« 
Professor  Mallobv,  Inatmctor  Taylob,  Inatructor  Wrioht,  Instruc- 
tor Cbbiitiam,  Instructor  Nichols,  Assistant  Maokath,  Aaaistant 
Ttzeeb,  Aaaistant  Brikckeriioff,  Aaaistant  Sims,  Assistant  Sootr- 

ComparatiTe  Pathology.  —  Professor  T.  Smith,  Instructor  Christian, 
Aaaistant  Maobath,  Assistant  Ttzibb. 

Tberapeatics.  —  Asst.  Frofeaaor  PrAPP,  AsBiBtant  Jordan,  Inatractor 
Vejux-Tirode. 

Hygiene.  —  Awt.  Frofeaaor  Harrinoton,  Assistant  Walker. 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Inatructor  Cutler,  Assistant  Stone,  AsBietatit 
JoaLiN,  Aasiatant  White,  Aaaistant  Badobr,  Aaaistant  Pbatt. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Frofeaaor  Shattdck,  Asst.  Professor  Sears,  Inatmc- 
tor VicKBBT,  Aasiatant  Prkscott,  .Assistant  J.  M.  Jackson,  Assistant 
Ames,  Instructor  Cabot,  Inatructor  H,  Jackson,  Assistant  Coolidob. 

Surgery.  —  ProfessoT  Wabreb,  Protesaor  Bubrkli.,  Inatructor  C,  A. 
PoRTBR,  Instmctor  Nichols,  ABsialant  Lothroi',  Instructor  J.  B. 
Blakb,  ABBiatant  Faulknkb,  Asaiatant  Balch,  Asaiatant  Lund,  AaaiB- 
tant  Bbewsteb,  Aasiatant  Cons,  Assistant  Cotton,  Aaaiatant  Couman, 
Aasiatant  GREBNonoii,  Assistant  Hobbard,  AssiatauC  Jones,  .\asiatant 
Crahdon. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Theory  and  Fractice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Fitz,  Instructor  Cutler, 
Assistant  Stone,  Assistant  Joslin,  Assialant  White,  Assistant 
Badoeb,  Assistant  Pratt. 

Obatetrlca.  —  Professor  W.  li.  Richardson,  Aast.  Professor  C.  M.  Gbebn, 
Instructor  Hiooins,  Assistant  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  .Assistant 
Fkiedhak. 
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Clinical  ObBtetrica,  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Profesaor  C.  M. 

Grbgn,  iDstmctor  HiooiitB,  AsBistant  Nbwell,  AssisMnt  Swain,  Aa- 

■istant  Fbibdham,  AsBistant  YorNO.. 
Deim&tology.  —  ABSt.  Professor  Bowbk. 
Diseases  of  tbe  Nervoas  System.  —  Profeator  Pdtnak,  Assistant  Wateb- 

Pedlatrics Professor   RoTcn,   Atst.   ProfeBsor   McCoulom,   Assistant 

Craioih,  Instrnctor  Morse,  Assiitant  Ladd,  Assistant  Dohh. 

Psjchiatrj.  —  Instrnctor  Cowles. 

Qyimecolagj.  —  Asst.  Professor  Datbnpobt,  Aasistant  Storer,  Assistant 
Newell,  Assistant  Youxo. 

Bnrgei7  and  Clinical  Sorgery.  —  Profesaor  Warken,  Professor  M.  H. 
Rtchabpson,  ProfestOT  Bdrrbll,  Instrnctor  Tbobndikb,  Instrnctor 
Nichols,  L«ctnrer  Beach,  Lecturer  Elliot,  Assistant  Ldhd,  Asns- 
tant  LoTHBOP,  Asdstant  Faulknbb,  Assistant  Bbewbteb,  Asaistanl 
CODHAN,  Aasistant  Balcr,  Lectnrer  Habbihoton,  AiaisUuit  Cobb, 
AsBistant  Cotton,  Assistant  Ob bbkodoh.  Assistant  Hitbbabd,  Assis- 
tant JoHBS. 

Clinical  Medicine.  ^  Professor  Shattdck,  Asst.  Professor  Sbabb,  In- 
Btrnctor  Withinoton,  Instrnctor  VtCKBBT,  Instmclor  Jackbox. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Clinical  Sorgerj.  —  Professor  J.  C.  Warrbh,  Profesaor  H.  H.  Riobabd- 
son,  Professor  Bdrbell,  lastructor  Monks,  Assistant  Lund,  Assistant 
McrxFOBD,  ABSiatant  Conn,  Aasistant  Lothrop,  Instrnctor  TnOBH- 
DiKE,  Instructor  C.  A.  Pobtbb,  Assistant  OBBBHonoH,  Instmctor 
Nichols,  Aaaistant  J.  B.  Blake,  ABsiatant  Brooks,  Assistant 
Faolkheb,  Asaiatant  Brewster.  Assistant  Cottoh,  Assistant  Coi»- 
KAH,  Asaiatant  Hobbard,  Assistant  Johbs,  Assistant  Cbahdoh. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattdck,  Asat.  Profesaor  Sgabs,  In- 
strnctor R.  C.  Cabot,  Instrnctor  Withinotoh,  Instructor  H. 
Jackson. 

Ophthatmologj.  —  Instrnctor  Stakdibh,  Assistant  Jack,  Assistant  Clap, 
Aaaistant  Quackenbobs,  Assistant  Spaldino,  AsBistant  Haskbll. 

Otolog;.  —  Professor  Bl  A  KB,  ProfesaorJ.O.  Grbbh,  Aaaiatant  Hahmohd. 

Lujngologj^.  —  Instructor    DkBlois,    Inatrnclor   Farlow,    Instructor 

Coo  LIDO  B. 

Legal  Medicine.  —  Inatmctor  E.  W.  Dwioht. 
Sjptulis.  —  InatTuctor  Post,  Aaaistant  C.  M.  SiirrH. 

OrthopedicB.  —  ABsociat«  Professor  Bradford,  Assistaot  Lovbtt,  Assis- 
tant GoLDTHWArr,  Assiatant  Bbackktt,  AasiBtant  Dane. 
Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Hakrihotun,  Aasistant  Walker. 
Psychiatry  —  Instructor  Cowlbs,  InBtmclor  Lane. 
Genlto-Urinary  Su^ery.  _  Lecturer  Watson,  Instructor  Thorndike. 
Municipal  Sanitation.  —  Lecturer  Ddboih. 

Fovrih   rear  BUetivtt. 
Ophtbalmolo)^.  —  Instructor  Standish. 
Otology. — Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.Qrebn,  Assistant  Hammond, 

AsMitant  Crochktt. 
Dermatology.  —  Instructor  C.  .T.  White. 
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Diieuesof  the  Nervoaa  S;«tem.  —  Professor  Fotham,  Inttrnctor  Waltom, 

Inttmctor  Khapp. 
QTTwecology,  —  Asst.  ProfeBior  C.  M.  Qbebn. 
Operative  ObstetricB. — Aiat.  I'rofessor  C.  M.  Ohkih,  Instractor  Hiaoixi, 

ABiiitant  Nbwbll,  AiuBt&nt  Swaik,  Aiiistant  Fsikdmah. 
OpenllTe  Surgery.  —  ProfeBior  M.  H .  Bichardbon,  InBtrnctor  Monks, 
Orthopedics.  —  Associate  Professor  Bradfobd. 
Clinical  Microscopy.  —  Curator  Whitnet. 
Clinical   Chemistry.  —  Professor   Wood,    Instructor   Hbwbs,   InBtrnctor 

Bmbbboh. 
Anatomy.  —  Demontrator  Warbeb,  iDBtmctor  Davis. 
EmbryolOKf.  —  Professor  Minor,  InBtrnctor  Lewis. 
Histology  of  the  Nervous  SysceiD. — Professor  Miitor,  Instractor  Brembr, 

Instmctor  Lbwis. 
Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Aist.  Professor  Pvatv. 


TABLE  I.  — GENERAL  STATISTICS  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

New  matrlcnlantt 76 

Tba  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance ;  — 


la  courses  for  gradoatei . 

Fourth  CIms 

Third  Class 

Second  Class 

First  Class 


IS 
115 


Total. 


Applicants  for  Degree  (February) 11 

Applicants  for  Degree  (Jnne) 188 

Rejected 16 

Gradnsted 188 

Of  the  ISS  students  who  received  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  27recelTed 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  the  laot  class  was  graduated  to  which 
candidates  not  holding  a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  FhiloBoplij  or 
Science  could  be  admitted.  This  requirement  for  admission  has,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  greatly  reduced  the  total  number  of  etuitents 
in  the  School,  but  the  namber  of  students  holding  such  degrees 
October  1,  1904,  was  fortj-nine  more  than  were  in  the  School  when 
the  new  requirement  went  into  effect. 

WILLIAM   L.   RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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To   THE   FrESIDKKT   OF   THE   UlOVEBanT  :  

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Scbool  I  herewith  submit  the  fol- 
loTiog  report  for  the  academic  year  1908-04. 
The  omnber  of  students  enrolled  was  115,  divided  as  follows:  — 

Third-yeRT  ttndeata SS 

Secand-yew  iRideDti 2> 

First-yemr  ttodeilU 50 

Fott-gridaate 1 

116 

There  were  thirty-four  candidates  for  the  degree,  five  of  whran 
(ailed  in  final  ezami nations,  leaving  a  graduating  class  of  twenty- 
nine,  five  of  whom  received  the  degree  cum  laude. 

The  courses  of  instruction  were  as  follows ;  — 

Analomj. — Prafeuor  T.  Dwioht,  Demonitrator  Warbeb,  AHutuita  ?lx««, 

ALLBN,     MoiHKR,     BDTLBK,     M*RCI,     WhITBUDB,     DiTlB,     Wadiwobth, 

Chkevbr,  Mcrpht,  Bud  Scanhbll.     Hi  hoars. 
Fhjnologr.  —  ProfetBor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  AMOciMe  Profettor  W.  T.  Po*tkk, 

AMitisnt  Profeitor  Cahkoh,  Instractor  Maxwsll.    3i8  boun. 
HutoIOKT  and  Embrjology — ProfeisoTMiitoT,AuiituitiEiiBR«oN,  DoNOOHn, 

iDBtracton  Breuer,  Lewis,  Austin  Teadhing  Fellow  Tatlor.    8G2  honn. 
Phjnological,   P&thologicai  and   DenEal  Cheiiiutr7.  —  ProfetRor  E.  S.  Wool!) 

Auodate   Profesior   Hilu,    Auistsnti   Cohhollt,    Ai^sbbro,    InatmctMl 

Hewes,  Ehbrbon,  Smith.     306  boars. 
Bactertology.^FrofeiRor  H.  C.Kbhst,  InnrnctorHiu.,  AuuUoUpA(»,DBinrT, 

RoBBT,  Pbbbt,  Btbrbtt,  Bekrt,  AnitiD  TcachiDg  Fellow  Fbotbudbam. 

160  honn. 
MMerta  Hedic»  M)d  Therapentic*.  —  Professor  E.  C.  Bbioos,  SSlectnrei;  Asdi- 

tant  Rodoebs,  32  reciUtionB. 
Dental  Pathologj.  —  ProfesBor  C.  A.  Brackbtt.     SS  lectares. 
Nenrology.  —  iDBtrnctor  E.  W.  Taylob.     4  lectures. 
Crown   and    Bridge  Work    and    Metatlnrgy.  —  AmIsUdI    Frofetaor    Cookx. 

82  lectures. 
Snigical   Patholog7  and   Surgery.  —  Prafeuor   Wabree,    Aisistant   ProfeMor 

BuRRELL,  Ifutmctor  Mokes.     IB  lectares. 
Uechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Professot  E.  H.  Shith.     3S  lectores. 
Orthodontia.  —  Professor  E.  E.  Shith,  32  clinics;  AsfiatADt  Bakbb,  64  boon. 
Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instmctcr  J.  D.  DicnvaoH.  8  clinical  lectures. 
Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Stoddabd.    16  lectures  and  denxm- 
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Hecluuiical  Dendati^,   Uboratoij,   JaDlon.  —  DemonMrator   Citosi,   AtuMant 

DemoDitrstor  Chasi.     H4  hoim. 
Mechuilcal  DentiMry,  laboratory,  Setiiora.  —  Demonatrator  Csosg,  Initraclort 

Eu»BBD,  Hadlxt,  FajuoxBiGbawt,  IIitdbh,Ceotb,Estabrodeh,  SpnniBT, 

J.  W.  DioKiMON.    496  hcmrt. 
Operative  DentMry  and  Dental  JnrUpmdeDce. — Clinical  Lecturer  Clapp,  12 

lectnret;  Inatrnctor  Stasbut,  clinical  asilitant. 
OpentiTe  Denlirtr?  and  Oral  Siirger7.  —  Profeuor  Fiu-Rnsowif,  82  lectnraB. 
Oral  Sn^eiy. — Prof  eiaor  Fillbbbowk,  82  elMo ;  Amitant  Sbvman. 
Operatire  Dentiitr;.  —  AMittant  ProteMor  Pottbb.    83  lectDrea. 
OperatlTe  DeotlitT?.  —  Clinical  InitmctOT  Wbbhbb.     13   lectures   and  demoD- 


OperatiTe  Dentiitrr,  infirniBr7,  Janlon. — Aiiiitant  Demonstrator  D.  W. 
DiCKiKBOB,  Initrocton  Fiibfet,  Lima,  Mahbtoh,  Kixa,  Datu,  Esoatb, 
MoPhbkson,  Natlob,  Elliott,  Whitbhiu..    408  hoan. 

Operatire  Dentiatry,  iuflimaiy,  Seolon.  —  DeiDonatrBtor  McMbbkih,  Initrncton 
Tait,  Eddt,  Blaudbll,  Bradlbt,  Houna,  Pekuhb,  Faci.,  Fabbikotox, 
Habdiho,  WBtCTwoBTH.     624  honn. 

OperaUve  Dentdstiy,  Bamaritan  Hospital. — Initructor  Koobbs.     32  climes. 

Hecbanical  TieatnieDt  of  Fractnnd  Jaws,  Cleft  Palate*,  aod  other  Deformi- 
ties.—  DemoDttrator  Caoss.    IB  lectures. 

Extracting  and  AnaetCbeaia  (Dentonatrationa)  —  Instmctors  Habt,    Sqdabb- 


The  following  tables  shov  the  work  done  in  the  iufirmar;  and 
laboratory  during  the  year ;  — 

OPERATIVE   DEPARTMENT. 
Snrglcal  clinics  by  Professor  FnxxBBOWR. 

Kecrosia Nomber  of  cases  II 

Abscess '>           "  G 

ABtnun  diaeaae "           "  8 

Epnlli '>           "  8 

Hare  Up "           "  1 

Be-implantation "           "  1 

Impacted  Lower  Third  Molan  remored  .  .  .         ■■           '■  S 


INFIRMARY. 

No.  of  patlenta  treated  .' S,T08 

"          "           "      for  diseases  of  teeth  and  gtuni .   .    .   .  3,707 

"    set*  of  teeth  cleaned 1,0» 

"    operations 17,079 

"    flUingi  — gold 2,386 

"        "           amalgam 1,881 

■''        '*          cement 1,471 

X         "            gnCtapercha 3,399 

"    porcelain  inlays 190 
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MECHANICAL   DEKTISTRY. 
Sib  TICK  TO  Patibnts. 

No.  of  seta  of  artiflcial  teeth 240 

"          "            "          "     repaired 106 

"      nppliBDcei  for  fractured  Java 42 

"      obturators  iwd  appliances  for  cleft  palates    ...  10 

"     plugs  for  aotnuD 6 

Pbactiob  Wobk. 
No.  of  tela  of  artlfldat  teeth 77 

Under  the  direction  of  Profeeeor  Sihth  :  — 

No.  of  ea«eB  of  irregularity  treal«d  and  corrected    ...  71 

"      appliances 128 

"      articulated  models  of  regulating  caaes ISfi 

"      regulatiug  appliaaces 60 

Under  the  direction  of  Aast.  Professor  Cooke  and  iDstructor 
Eldbrd ; — 

SBBVICI   to   PATlBHTa. 

No.  of  crowns  and  caps ISO 

"  "        "       repaiKd 14 

"     pieces  of  bridge  work 61 

Practicb  Wobk. 

No.  of  crowns  and  c^s S47 

"     bridges 146 

"      poreelain  inlaya 26 

"      carved  teetli  models 29 

The  course  in  metallui^y,  lierctofore  given  by  Assistant  Professor 
Cooke  as  a  part  of  liis  course  in  crown  and  briilge  work,  was  added 
to  tlie  course  in  dental  chemistry  given  by  Mr.  H.  Carleton  Smith. 

The  courses  in  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  and  bact«-riol(^, 
as  given  in  the  Medical  School  to  medical  and  dental  stadenta,  were 
reorganized  so  that  dental  students  may  receive  more  special  trainii^ 
along  dental  lines.  The  lack  of  this  special  training  during  the  first 
year  baa  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  dental  students  in  their 
work  of  the  second  and  third  years. 

During  the  year,  Dr.  Thomas  Blllebrown,  Profesaor  of  Operative 
Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery,  resigned.  Professor  Fillebrown  has 
served  the  School  as  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  for  fourteen 
years,  and  as  Professor  of  Operative  Di'ntistry  and  Oral  Surgery 
for  seven  years,  thus  making  a  total  service  of  twenty-one  years. 
During  this  time  Professor  Fillebrown  has  been  of  great  service 
to  the  School.     He  improved  the  technique  of  the  surgery  of  cleft 
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palates  and  added  to  it  much  that  was  new.  He  originated  a  dia- 
tiiictly  new  apparatna  for  maintaining  continuous  anaetitheeia  during 
surgical  operations  in  the  mouth.  He  contributed  lai^ly  to  dental 
literature  and  lias  freely  given  his  inventions  to  the  profession. 

On  April  11,  1904,  Dr.  William  H.  Potter,  Assistant  Profeseot  of 
Operative  Dentiati'y,  was  appointed  to  the  Profesaorship  of  Operative 
Dentistry,  tbe  appointment  to  take  effect  September  1,  1904. 

The  summer  work  at  the  InHrmary  was  well  catried  on  through  the 
gratuitous  ser\'ice8  of  Drs.  Squarebrigs,  Cassidy,  O'Brien,  Hart, 
Sears,  and  Kent,  assisted  by  a  number  of  senior  students  who  volun- 
teered for  tbe  work.  498  patienta  were  treated  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

Tbe  School  has  for  several  years  maintained  an  Emergency  Corps 
whose  dnty  it  has  been  to  respoud  to  calls  for  dental  service  fn 
hospitals  and  in  the  homes  of  the  sick  poor,  the  object  of  this  ser\-ice 
heing  to  relieve  these  people  from  pain  arising  from  diseased  teeth. 
The  members  of  this  corps  have  been  selected  from  the  senior  class 
and  have  rendered  efficient  service.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
work,  however,  thinking  that  it  could  be  better  done  by  graduates  of 
the  School,  have  secured  for  this  service  nine  men,  graduates  of  the 
School  practising  in  Boston. 

In  1902-03  the  School  closed  with  a  deficit  for  the  year  of 
$2,124.80.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  increased  expense  which 
attaches  to  improved  laboratory  and  infirmary  methods  of  teaching, 
and  in  part  to  the  e:[pense  of  materials,  di-ugs.  etc.,  used  for  patients, 
and  for  which  an  insufficient  sum  was  charged,  it  being  tlie  purpose 
of  the  Administrative  Board  to  run  the  infimiary  on  a  charity  basis 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  did  not  seem  desirable  to  increase 
the  infirmary  fees  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  year's  deficit,  aud  so 
a  petition  was  circulated  among  the  teachers  of  the  School  asking 
for  voluntary  subscriptions.  By  this  means  $2,8^3.50  was  raised 
which  was  applied  to  current  expenses,  thus  saving  another  deficit  for 
this  year.  A  continuance  of  this  generosity  cannot  be  expected,  and 
should  not  be  allowed,  as  the  teachers  are  giving  to  the  School  each 
year  all  that  they  can  afford  to  give  in  the  way  of  prodnctive  time 
taken  from  their  hours  of  practice.  There  are  a  few  patients  who 
oome  to  the  infli-mary  who  can  afford  to  pay  something  for  tbe  treat- 
ment they  receive.  There  are  many  Others,  however,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  tbe  cost  of  the  materials  used,  and  for  such  cases  a 
suitable  endowment  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

EUGENE  H,  SMITH,  Dean. 
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BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Umitebsitt  :  — 

Snt,  —  I  respectfully  Bubmit  the  following  report  oD  the  BiisBey 
Inetltutioii  for  the  year  1903-04. 

Thirty- three  stadents  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  twenty,  devoted 
to  Agricaltare  and  Horticulture,  were  roistered  at  the  BuBsey  Insti- 
tntion,  while  thirteen,  members  either  of  the  Graduate  School  or  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  came  from  Cambridge  to  the  Bussey 
InBtitution  on  certain  days  to  attend  the  lectures  on  horticulture  and 
to  study  the  characteristics  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  seen  growing  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was  conferred  upon 
three  candid at«s  at  Commencement. 

The  usual  courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  Agriculture  (includ- 
ing Cattle  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding,  and  Dairying),  Horticnltnre, 
Agricultural  Natural  History,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Chemical 
Analysis,  and  MathematicB  and  Surveying,  by  Messrs.  Hersey, 
Watson,  Morse,  Dillingham,  Robinett«,  Gilman,  and  Storer. 

F.  H.  STORER,  i>eati. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  b^  to  submit  this  my  seventh  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1903-04. 

In  my  previous  reports,  I  have  tried  year  by  year  to  make  plain, 
without  exaggeration  and  without  concealment,  the  precise  nature  of 
the  Library's  needs,  the  dangers  which  attend  a  postponement  of 
their  relief,  and  the  ends  to  which  a  wise  policy  would  direct  the 
Library's  growth.  Every  month's  added  experience  confirms  the  just- 
ness and  the  urgency  of  what  I  have  tried  to  set  forth,  but  the  strong 
hand  or  the  united  effort  to  provide  what  ia  needed  still  delays. 

Our  shelves  are  literally  overflowing  with  books,  gathered  with  the 
best  expert  advice  and  the  most  generous  cooperation,  and  every  year 
some  group  of  them  has  to  be  removed  from  the  building  to  make  room 
for  growth.  Yet,  urgent  as  is  the  need  for  additional  shelf-room, 
even  this  is  not  our  most  pressing  want ;  for  books  can  be  tempo- 
rarily stored  in  other  buildings  or  even  boxed  up  as  a  last  resort, 
and  can  wait  until  the  larger  quarters  are  at  length  provided,  when 
they  will  resume  their  places  in  the  Library ;  the  loss,  that  is  to  say, 
is  only  temporary  and  paitial,  —  it  is  as  though,  for  the  lime  being, 
certain  books,  and  those  for  the  most  part  the  least  useful  in  the 
Library,  had  never  been  acquired.  There  are  other  needs  which 
occasion  a  more  serious  loss  than  this.  Whatever  prevents  efBciency 
either  in  the  administration  of  the  Library  or  in  the  use  made  of  the 
books  by  scholars  is  a  permanent  loss,  one  that  cannot  be  made  up 
in  the  future.  These  are  the  dilficulties  and  shortcomings  which  are 
the  most  discouraging  to  grapple  with,  and  give  deepest  concern  to 
those  who  are  the  most  interested  in  the  College  Library. 

It  ia  uselese  in  this  report  to  tell  the  story  for  the  seventh  time, 
but  it  must  at  least  be  said  that  last  year  was  especially  trying, 
because  retrenchment  in  College  expenditure  was  necessary  in  all 
directions,  and  the  Library  had  to  suffer  in  common  with  other 
departments.  Administrative  expenses  in  the  Library  as  planned 
at  the  opening  of  the  College  year  were  reduced  about  tl,700,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  an  expected  latge  increase  in  the  work  to  be  done. 
In  earlier  reports,  I  have  spoken  of  the  many  directions  in  which  our 
work  ought  to  expand  or  to  improve ;  the  same  straitness  in  building 
and  in  money  still  affects  every  department  of  the  Library's  activity. 
No  change  of  policy  can  be  discussed,  no  new  work  planned  for,  no 
improvement  in  method  can  be  adopted,  no  new  gift  accepted,  with- 
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out  our  coming  up  against  tUe  same  two  obstacles  —  '*laek  of  room" 
or  "lack  of  means."  Every  libraiy  doubtless  has  its  own  diffi- 
culties and  feels  the  pinch  of  inadequate  resources,  but  Harv&rd 
alone  among  the  larger  universities  of  the  country  has  made  oo 
radical  improvement  in  its  library  building  in  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  for  the  ohanges  made  ten  years  ago  in  the  old  part  of  Gore 
Hall  were  of  a  temporary  nature  and  designed  solely  to  provide 
more  shelf-room  and  more  seats  in  the  general  reading-room.  I 
visit  other  college  libraries  and  I  find  well  planned  rooms  for  the 
suitable  preservation  of  their  books  and  ample  opportunities  for  their 
convenient  use  by  scholars,  and  I  have  to  confess  that  the  Harvard 
library  is  without  such  advantages.  In  1877  Han'ard  set  an  example 
to  others  iu  bnildtug  the  first  iron  book-stack,  tiien  an  untried 
method  of  construction,  but  since  that  time  adopted  for  almost  every 
library  that  has  been  built.  More  recently,  other  libraries  have 
introduced  other  improvements,  and  we  ought  long  ago  to  have  fol- 
lowed their  lead  and  benefited  by  the  result  of  their  experience. 

The  remarkable  series  of  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  received 
this  past  year,  the  full  list  of  which  is  given  farther  on,  shows  that 
the  Library  need  never  lack  for  generous  support  in  tMs  direction. 
These  gifts,  devoted  as  they  were  to  special  subjects,  also  show  that 
onr  graduates,  realizing  what  the  Library  stands  for  and  has  stood 
for,  are  interested  in  the  growth  here  of  strong  special  collections 
valuable  to  scholars  and  investigators,  and  quite  outside  the  needs 
of  undergraduate  instruction.  From  the  time  of  its  foundation,  tor 
more  than  two  centuries,  this  Library  was  the  chief  support  of  learn- 
ing in  America  and  the  chief  depository  of  the  tools  of  scholarship. 
It  has  occupied  a  unique  position  among  American  libraries.  It  is 
still  looked  to  by  collie  teachers  and  by  students  all  over  the  land, 
who  expect  to  find  here  resources  which  they  have  failed  to  discover 
elsewhere.  It  should  never  cease  to  hold  this  honorable  position 
and  it  never  need  do  so.  It  may  confidently  expect  always  to  be 
supplied  generously  with  means  for  the  current  purchase  of  necessary 
books,  and  in  addition  it  may  always  command  the  means  to  gather 
special  collections  of  exceptional  richness  which  shall  make  this 
Library  the  natural  centre  for  research  iu  many  Qelds  of  learning, 
for  it  can  depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  interest  of  an  ever  increasing 
and  generous  body  of  graduates.  In  this  respect  it  has  a  source  of 
strength  and  a  security  which  no  public  library  supported  by  public 
funds  can  approach,  and  it  should  be  able  to  assure  its  graduates 
and  the  public  in  general  tliat  a  college  library,  above  all  others, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  guard  the  interests  of  scholarship  in  the 
broadest  sense. 
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Its  only  dKDger  is  tbat,  baviog  inadequate  funds  for  administration, 
and  BO  depending  in  part  upon  the  free  income  of  the  College,  on 
which  other  departments  have  an  equal  or  even  a  more  insistent 
claim,  it  may  be  forced  by  considerations  of  economy  to  restrict  its 
activities,  to  abdicate  the  position  it  has  so  long  held,  to  give  iip 
far-reaching  plans,  generous  policies,  and  thorough -going  methods, 
and  to  confine  itself  to  supplying  only  the  immediate  necessities  of 
collie  instruction  and  satisfying  the  vante  of  the  present  day 
alone.  Already,  under  existing  conditions  of  building  and  of  income, 
the  Library  does  not  meet  these  demands  as  it  should.  It  buys 
books  OD  a  generous  scale,  it  receives  gifts  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
but  in  recent  years  it  has  been  each  year  less  able  b*  spend  what  Is 
necessary  to  malce  these  accessions  available,  and  it  has  not  pro- 
Tided,  as  other  colleges  have  provided,  convenient  facilities  for  ueing 
them.  This  autumn  the  Corporation  diminished  by  a  little  over  one 
thousand  dollars  the  income  for  the  purchase  of  books.  This  is  a 
wise  and  perfectly  logical  act  so  long  as  the  expenditure  for  admin- 
istration is  held  down  to  a  fixed  sum  and  the  opportunities  for  using 
the  books  to  advantage  do  not  increase.  It  would  be  logical  to  cut 
down  the  purchase  of  books  even  by  one  half,  to  decline  two-thirds 
of  the  gifts  offered  to  us,  and  to  dispose  of  many  of  our  great  special 
collections,  which  are  generally  considered  to  give  the  Library  an 
honorable  distinction,  if  provision  cannot  be  made  both  in  respect 
of  building  and  expense  of  administration  for  the  support  of  a 
normal,  well  regulated,  and  reasonable  growth,  a  growth  directed  by 
the  ablest  body  of  expert  advisers  that  can  be  imagined,  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  College  Faculty.  Though  the  College,  unaided,  might  be 
compelled  by  lack  of  means  thus  to  restrict  the  growth  and  usefulness  . 
of  the  Library,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  alumni  and  the  friends  of 
learning  throughout  the  country  will  permit  such  a  condition  to  obtain. 

It  is  B  pleasure  to  record  that  in  the  peculiar  difflculties  of  the  past 
year,  three  fiiends  have  come  to  our  assistance  and  have  provided 
for  special  undertakings  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be 
postponed,  or  carried  on  to  the  injury  of  other  work.  Mr.  James  H. 
Hyde  assumed  the  expense  of  cataloguing  Professor  BAcher's  Moli^re 
collection,  Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  employed  an  assistant  to  reclas- 
sify the  books  on  South  American  History  which  are  under  his 
care,  and  gave  personal  supervision  to  the  work  in  all  its  details,  and 
Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  took  upon  himself  a  lai^e  part 
of  the  expense  eonm-cted  with  ordering  books  for  the  Hohenzoltem 
collection  and  selecting  from  the  Von  Maurer  library  what  we  desired 
to  retain.    Of  thi<se  kiudnessi-s  further  mention  will  be  made  beyond. 
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No  new  numbers  of  the  Bibti<^raphical  Contributions  have  been 
iBsued,  but  several  are  in  progress.  A  catalogue  of  oar  extensive 
collection  of  Chaphooks  and  Broadsides  (of  a  popular  character)  is 
now  in  press ;  the  catalogue  of  the  Moli^re  collection  is  ready  for 
the  printer ;  an  annotated  list  of  editions  of  Tasso  needs  only  a  little 
revision ;  and  the  material  is  at  hand  f or  a  "  List  of  the  more  im- 
portant recent  accessions  to  the  Library"  which  will  contain  the 
titles  of  all  rare,  expensive,  and  specially  valuable  books  lately 
acquired,  omitting  such  works,  particularly  recent  pubUcadons,  as 
any  well  equipped  library  might  be  expected  to  own.  I  hope  that 
this  last  list  will  be  of  value  to  other  Ubraries  and  to  scattered 
students,  as  weU  as  to  our  own  professors,  informing  them  what  can 
be  found  in  the  Harvard  Library. 

In  the  autnmn  of  1903,  the  Corporation  appointed  three  new 
officers  in  the  Library,  Curators  of  special  departments,  serving 
without  stipend,  unburdened  by  any  regular  administrative  duties,  but 
giving,  BO  far  as  they  have  time  and  inclination  to  do  so,  advice  and 
direction  in  the  purchase  and  classification  of  books,  and  exercising 
a  general  supervision  over  the  collections  committed  to  their  care. 
These  three  officers  are  Harry  Nelson  Gay,  A.M.,  of  Rome,  Curator 
of  Italian  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Edgar  Huidekoper 
Wells,  A.B.,  Curator  of  Modem  English  Literature,  and  Hiram 
Bingbam,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Curator  of  South  American  Histoiy  and  Litera- 
ture. To  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  of  Boston,  we  have  already  for  many 
years  been  indebted  for  unpaid  services  as  Curator  of  Coins.  By  the 
appointment  of  these  gentlemen  to  honorary  positions  on  the  Library 
staff,  the  Corporation  acknowledges  the  value  of  services  already 
freely  given  by  all  of  them,  and  hopes  to  retain  their  interest  and 
counsel  in  the  growth  of  their  several  departments.  Of  help  received 
from  them  durii^  the  past  year  I  speak  later. 

The  library  world  has  been  deeply  moved  by  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  National  Library  in  Turin,  and  in  response  to  appetda  for 
aid,  the  Corporation  authorized  me  to  send  to  that  Library  one 
hundred  volumes  from  our  duplicates.  I  selected  these  from  books 
formerly  belonging  to  Professor  Ephraim  W,  Gurney,  which  came  to 
the  Library  through  the  family  of  Professor  Gurney's  brother-in-law, 
Edward  W.  Hooper.  The  volumes  sent  were  all  works  of  value  on 
Boman  law  and  mediaeval  history,  and  remembering  the  similar 
disaster  to  our  own  library  in  1764,  and  the  quick  response  from 
this  country  and  from  abroad  which  helped  repair  the  loss,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  send  this  contribution  toward  the  upbuilding  s^un  of 
a  great  European  collection  which  had  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
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From  the  chief  librariaa  of  the  library  I  have  received  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratitude. 

During  the  spring  I  asked  the  Catal<^ue  Department  and  a  few 
other  membere  of  the  etaff  to  meet  weekly  for  an  hour  in  tbe  after- 
noon to  make  Home  study  of  the  reference  books  most  useful  to 
cataloguers.  We  took  as  the  basis  of  our  study  a  clBSsiBed  list  of 
such  books  lately  compiled  by  the  New  York  State  Library.  At  each 
meeting  one  or  more  members  were  charged  with  reporting  upon  the 
books  relating  to  a  special  subject  or  country,  and  the  others  were 
called  upon  to  add  whst  tbey  could  from  their  own  experience.  All 
took  down  from  these  reports  in  their  note-books  or  their  copies  of 
the  list,  the  shelf-marks  of  the  volumes  in  our  library,  remarks  on 
the  scope  or  reliability  of  tbe  several  books,  and  the  titles  of  other 
oseful  works  not  meotioned  in  tbe  Albany  list.  I  hope  the  meetings 
have  had  a  good  effect  in  promoting  an  intelligent  use  of  reference 
books,  for  nothing  is  more  important  for  a  cataloguer  than  to  know 
where  to  look  first  for  desired  information,  and  nothing  is  more  use- 
less and  time-consuming  than  to  search  fruitlessly  through  books  that 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  contain  what  one  is  seeking. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  tbe  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Voloni.. 
■dded. 

FnHDtviMntlii 

Volnnwfc 

Punphlct*. 

33,296 

G,061 

63a 

157 
88 

1,982 
181 
382 
527 
909 

1,811 

437,109 
81,808 
83,8C7 

2,127 
868 

4,448 
40,064 

3,133 
11,141 

8,969 
10,511 
39,054 

8,976 

12,686 

Peabody  MuBcnm 

2,908 

7,130 

35,030 
187 

Dedact,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 

34,918 

673,894 
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Of  the  22,295  volumea  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  7,870 
came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,312  aa  the  result  of  binding  serial 
pBblicatJOQS,  and  l,10i  hy  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  12,009  volumes,  were  received  by  gift.  16,476  pamphlets 
have  been  received,  14,259  by  gift,  asd  1,217  by  purehase  or  ex- 
diange.  354  sheets  of  maps  have  been  a<1de<)  to  the  map  collection, 
which  DOW  numbers  21,610  sheets. 

The  Diunber  of  volumes  added  is  far  greater  than  ever  before. 
From  1895  to  1900  the  average  yearly  increase  was  12,800  volumes. 
In  1900-01  the  additions  numbered  13,800,  in  1901-02,  14,000, 
In  1902-03,  17,000.  Up  to  1898  the  accessions  had  only  twice 
exceeded  12,000. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storar,  the  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  that  be  has 
received  from  Mr.  Robert  G.  Fuller,  of  Brookline,  a  collection  of 
1,798  coins,  among  which  were  some  1,200  duplicates.  These 
duplicates  he  is  disposii^  of,  and  has  already  obtained  in  their  place 
40  medals.  Other  accessions  of  the  year  have  been  the  medal  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  medallion  of  President 
Eliot  by  W.  H.  White,  and  an  old  silver  Japanese  coin  from  tiie 
Japan  Club. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1903-04  and 
liie  previous  five  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 


LiBBABT. 

18»8-». 

la^. 

woo-oi. 

lWl-03. 

i«a»4& 

ItOMM. 

Volume. 

7,0i« 
12,448 

11,860 
11,07S 

4.749 
14,aa6 

4,648 
16,130 

7,868 
18,441 

11,000 
14,lfi9 

Total. 

I9,Gi4 

23,48i 

18.984 

80,878 

80,799 

86,168 

The  greatest  gift  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
Ijie  Library  has  ever  received,  is  the  library  of  the  late  Konrad  von 
Maurer,  Professor  of  German  law  in  the  University  of  Muoich, 
given  to  us  by  AsBistant  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge. 

In  regaiHl  to  the  value  and  character  of  the  library,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  Professor  Witkowski,  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  who,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  be- 
wails the  lose  to  German  scholarship  of  the  many  private  libraries 
which  in  recent  years  have  found  their  way  from  Germany  to  America. 
The  loss,  be  maintains,  is  irreparable,  and  cannot  be  counterbalanced 
by  any  coiTcsponding  advantage  to  American  scholars.  The  transfer 
of  the  Von  Maurer  library  to  America  he  considers  a  particularly  in- 
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structive  case,  impressing  deeply  the  iramii^  that 'Gennans  must 
not  pennit  further  inroads  to  be  made  on  irreplaceable  national  pos- 
sessions. Sach  expressiODs  bring  home  to  oa  very  pointedly  the 
duty  which  the  ownership  of  such  treasures  implies  —  the  duty  of 
making  them  as  widely  useful  as  possible,  and  of  maintaining  the 
coUectioD  in  serviceable  condition. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  Von  Maurer  library,  Professor  Witkowski 
says :  — 

"Two  generations  have  labored,  since  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  gather  and  to  build  up,  stone  by  stone,  this 
proud  structure.  The  foundation  was  laid  liy  Geoig  Ludwig  von 
■  Maurer  (1790-1872).  As  a  jurist,  be  devoted  himself  primarily  to 
Germanic  studies,  but  as  statesman,  as  regent  of  the  young  Greek 
kingdom,  and  as  Bavarian  minister,  be  was  led  in  bia  interests  far 
beyond  the  special  province  of  his  literary  activity,  the  history  of 
German  government  and  law.  Bound  by  close  friendship  to  Andreas 
Schmeller,  of  all  German  scholars  the  most  profoundly  versed  in 
bibliographical  matters,  the  elder  Maurer  knew  how  to  track  hidden 
treasures  with  that  sportsmanship  and  passion  which  distinguish  the 
true  collector.  Fortune  favored  him,  for,  in  his  youth,  as  a  result 
of  the  secularization  of  the  monasteries,  the  markets  were  flooded 
with  rare  books,  and  the  most  valuable  editions  could  be  procured 
for  almost  nothing.  His  only  son  inherited  from  him  his  character 
and  scientific  inclination,  and  choosing  the  northern  Germanic  conn- 
tries  as  his  field  of  study,  he  was  in  a  position  to  gather  about  him 
the  whole  literature  of  his  specialty.  Old  Norse  law.  Au  excursion 
to  Iceland  in  the  year  1858  brought  him  particularly  rich  booty  in 
old  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  greatest  historian  of  their  law  every- 
thing that  could  be  of  value  in  his  work. 

"Thus  was  collected  this  library,  which  at  the  death  of  Konrad 
Ton  Maurer  (1823-1902)  numbered  9,937  titles,  among  which  3,288 
related  to  Scandinavian  literature  alone.  Scandinavian  jurisprudence 
and  history  of  law  are  certainly  nowhere  in  the  world  so  rieUy  repre- 
sented as  here,  with  443  titles,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  subjects  andparticularly  of  the  legal  monuments  of  all  Germany. 
In  turning  o^-cr  the  432  pages  of  the  printed  catalogue,  one  is  strnck 
equally  by  the  collection's  completeness  and  by  the  abundance  of 
rarities. 

**  Had  one  of  the  centres  of  German  scientific  research  come  into 
possessiou  of  this  treasure,  not  only  would  a  central  point  for  the 
study  of  old  Norse  law  have  been  again  created,  such  as  Munich  was 
ID  Konrad  von  Maurer's  day,  but  this  stud}'  would  itself  doubtless 
have  i-eceived  a  mighty  impulse.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  similar 
result  will  follow  from  the  presence  of  the  Von  Maurer  library  in 
America  ? " 

The  Scandinavian  section  has  been  brought  over  from  Ger- 
many as  a  whole,  and,  except  for  the  group  of  books  on  Scandi- 
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DAviati  law  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Law  School,  will  all  be 
retained  by  the  Library  after  the  duplicates  hare  been  eliminated. 
This  section  alone  brings  us  2,660  vohimes  and  2,911  pamphlets. 
The  duplicates  in  the  other  sections  of  the  librat;,  including  many 
works  of  great  value,  were  left  in  Germany  to  be  sold,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  treatises  relating  to  German  and  especially  Bavarian 
law  have  been  sold  to  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York.  Tlie  re- 
mainder was  received  at  the  Library  in  July  and  numbered  4,794 
volumes.  The  announcennent  of  this  gift  was  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  Germanic  Museum  in  November  last,  on  which  occasion 
Professor  Coolidge  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  present  to  the 
University  Library  ten  thousand  volumes  on  German  history  in 
commemoration  of  the  visit  to  the  University  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  in  March,  1902.  These  books  are  lo  be  known  as  tbe 
"  HohenzoUern  Collection."  The  Von  Maurer  Library  will  con- 
tribute about  2,875  volumes  to  the  collection,  and  1,050  additional 
volumes  ha%'e  already  been  received,  making  3,925  out  of  the  ten 
thousand.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and  are 
for  tbe  most  part  collections  of  local  sources,  publications  of  his- 
torical societies,  and  historical  monographs.  Unfortunately  our 
shelves  are  so  crowded  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  this  generous 
gift  a  place  in  the  Library  building.  The  books  have  to  be  stored 
in  a  basement  room  of  Robinson  Hall,  and  there  they  will  have  to 
remain  until  we  have  a  lai^er  building,  unless  we  clear  out  an  eqnal 
number  of  other  Ijooks  now  occupying  shelf-room  in  Gore  Hall. 
From  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  it  is  obvious  that  a  gift  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  immediately  completed.  It  is  impossible  to  buy 
rapidly,  and  at  tlie  same  time  wisely,  in  a  limited  field,  for  snitablc 
books  do  not  offer  themselves  in  siitHcient  numbers  for  purchase. 
It  is  therefore  likely  to  be  several  years  before  Professor  Coolidge's 
generous  intention  can  be  carried  out  to  its  fulfilment. 

Several  hundred  vohimes  from  tbe  library  of  the  late  .1.  Elliot 
Cabot,  of  Brookline,  were  present«<l  by  his  son  and  executor,  Mr, 
Philip  Cabot,  who  expressed  a  desire  that  such  as  would  be  of 
service  in  the  Philosophical  Reference  Library  in  Emerson  Hall 
should  be  given  to  that  library.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  collec- 
tion was  put  abide  to  be  kept  for  the  Emerson  Hall  library,  159 
volumes  were  accepted  for  the  College  Library,  a  number  of  archi- 
tectural works  were  appropriated  to  the  Architectural  Library  in 
Robinson  Hall,  and  tbe  remainder  had  to  I>e  disposed  of  as  dupli- 
cates. With  Mr,  Cabot's  approval,  I  put  many  of  these  on  sale  at 
the  Cooperative  Society's  store  marked  at  almost  nominal  prices,  so 
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that  they  might  fail  into  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  they  would  be 
of  sen'ice  without  first  appearing  in  public  on  the  counters  of  second- 
hand dealers.  I  have  done  the  same  several  times  with  other  library 
duplicates  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  books  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  dispose  of  to  ^vantage  in  any  other  way.  Another  group  of 
Mr.  Cabot'a  books  has  been  set  aside  to  send  to  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  whose  library  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire. 

Professor  Norton  has  placed  In  the  Library  another  instalment  of 
the  James  Russell  Lowell  manuscripts,  including  the  printei-'s  copy 
of  a  number  of  contributions  to  the  North  American  Review  daring 
Mr.  Lowell's  editorship.  Mr.  Lee  Jenkins,  of  Salem,  has  sent  us  a 
package  of  manuscript  lectures  of  Samuel  Williams,  Mollis  Professor 
of  MaUiematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  from  1780  to  1786.  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  has  given  certain  interesting  manuscripts 
of  Theodore  Parker. 

But  the  most  remarkable  featui'e  of  the  year's  history  has  been  the 
number  of  gifts  of  moderate  sums  given  by  graduates  of  the  Collie 
and  a  few  other  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Library's  collections  in  some  special  subject  not  auftlciently  provided 
for  by  the  ordinary  appropriations.  To  mention  them  in  alphabetical 
order,  these  gifts  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Francis  R.  Appleton,  "T.o,  of  New  York,  $100  to  be  spent  for 
books  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kittredge  (mainly  English 
literature  and  folklore) . 

Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  of  New  York,  $50  for  books  on  Paris. 

Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  and  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr., 
A.M.  1901,  Curator  of  South  American  History,  $186  for  books  on 
Sonth  America. 

Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  $100  for  books  on  China 
(being  two  annual  gifts  of  $50  each  in  continuation  of  previous 
gifts). 

WilUam  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  '00,  of  New  York,  $50  for  books  on 
tbc  history  of  Florence. 

Henry  S.  Hnnnewell,  '75,  of  Wellesley,  $100  to  be  spent  for  books 
suggested  by  Professors  Gardiner  and  Robinson. 

Adrian  Iselin,  of  New  York,  $50  for  books  on  Swiss  history. 

Junes  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  $100  for  purchase  and  binding  of 
labor  periodicals  (in  continuation  of  previous  gifts  for  tbe  same 
purpose). 

Mrs.  Helen  Bigelow  Merriman,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Roger  B. 
Merriman,  '96,  $65  for  a  special  collection  of  pamphlets  on  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

I'lldwin  Stanton  Slullins,  '93,  $50  for  books  on  folklore. 
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Mrs.  George  Augustus  Nickersoa,  of  Brookline,  S200  in  memoiy 
of  her  husband,  of  the  Class  of  '76,  for  books  on  folklore,  and  an 
engraved  bookplate  for  the  same. 

William  PhillipB,  '00,  of  the  Ameiican  Embassy  in  LondoQ,  $100 
Cor  books  on  London. 

Edward  M.  Sbepard,  of  Neir  York,  $60,  used  to  buy  an  edition 
of  Vitruviua. 

John  Harvey  Treat,  '62,  of  Lawrenee,  $300  for  books  on  the  cata- 
combs and  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Italy  (in  continuation  of  earlia 
gifts  for  the  same  purpose) . 

Beekman  Winthrop,  '97,  of  New  York,  $60  for  bo<^  on  the 
Philippines. 

The  gifts  from  Messrs.  Butler,  Cutting,  Mullins,  and  Phillips, 
and  from  Mrs.  Nickerson  are  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year  for 
periods  of  from  three  to  five  years. 

From  the  Dante  Society  we  have  received  a  further  gift  of  $150 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Dante. 

Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  Curator  of  South  American  History, 
beside  sharing  with  Professor  Coolidge  the  expense  of  many  pur- 
chases which  he  had  authorized,  entei-ed  into  correspondence  with 
the  offlctals  of  many  South  American  governments  and  with  our 
legations  in  several  South  American  capitals,  and  has  thus  secured 
for  the  collection  under  his  chaise  many  valuable  publicationB. 

Mr.  Harry  Nelson  Gay,  of  Rome,  Curator  of  Italian  History  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  spent  for  us  to  excellent  advantage,  in 
Rome,  the  small  appropriation  placed  in  his  hands,  and  sent  in  addi- 
tion over  a  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets  as  a  gift  from  himself. 

Throi^h  Mr.  Edgar  K.  Wells,  Curator  of  English  Literature,  $350 
have  been  received  in  addition  to  the  $1,466  previously  collected  by 
him,  for  English  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  English  Department  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Library 
$400  from  the  proceeds  of  playe  given  under  its  auspices.  This  has 
been  spent  mainly  for  early  editions  of  English  plays. 

Through  Assistant  Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner  we  received  fnrtfaer 
subscriptions  amounting  to  $67  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  '98,  of  New  York,  generously  supplemented 
his  gift  of  Professor  B6cher's  Moli^re  collection  by  providing  $900 
toward  the  expense  of  preparing  a  eatal<%ue  of  the  books  and  bind- 
ing such  volumes  as  were  still  unbound. 

I  omit  any  mention  of  imporiant  single  works  acquired  either  by 
gift  or  purchase,  for  I  hope  early  in  the  year  to  issue,  as  one  of  our 
Bibliographical  Coutributions,  a  list  of  the  more  valuable  recent 
accessions. 
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The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows :  - 


P«rm». 

O.S.,. 

TouU. 

a.  Riyiical  Lab,     Jtftricn  FSy:  Lab 

81 

8S9 

400 

8.  BoUnlCkl  Lab.     Vnmtrnty  JTiunist 

SS6 

1S4 

710 

i.  Oeologicftl  Lab.                  Do.                

124 

1S4 

S.  Minenaogioal  Lab.            Do.              

610 

280 

740 

844 

927 

S71 

7.  Zooli^Ml  Lab.                 Do.              

877 

277 

8.760 

148 

8,908 

9.  Hi«toi7.     Sarrard  SaU  R.  R 

B,58a 

17 

9,699 

881 

889 

1,S78 

1,27* 

13.  Sodal  Qoeitioiu.                            Do.                    .   . 

927 

988 

IS.  Child  Memorial  (EngliBh).     Wc^en  Houte    .   .    . 

4,461 

90 

4,671 

1,498 

1,604 

16.  German.                                         Do.           ... 

1,276 

1,276 

16.  French.                                           Do.           ... 

2,688 

2,688 

17.  Sanakrit.                                              Do.            ... 

919 

28 

942 

eS8 

48 

BO 
17 

69 

6^66 

6,778 

669 

43 

718 

M.  BdncMlon.    Lavirtnet  IfaU 

4,937 

4,937 

SS.  Fine  Art*  (incl.  Graj  and  RandaU  Coll.).    Fogg 

Xuitum 

900 

900 

972 
96 

18 

96 

Se.  The  Study.     FkiltipM  Brookt  Houit 

69 

69 

77 

77 

Total 

89,064 

2,906 

41,980 

The  largest  additions  were  to  the  libraries  of  Chemistry,  171 
volumes;  History,  S98  volumes;  English  (Child  Uemorial),  121 
volumes ;  Engineering,  206  volumes ;  and  Education,  361  volumes. 

The  lettding-rooin  in  Harvard  Hall  is  still  overcrowded,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  many  men  who  would  naturally  use  it  are  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so  by  the  uncomfortable  conditions  that  result 
from  overcrowding.  Att«r  another  year,  the  library  on  Social 
QuestioDB  will  be  removed  to  Emerson  Hall,  and  more  room  will  be 
available  for  both  books  and  readers  in  History  and  Economics. 
The  coIlectionB  in  Harvard  Hall,  amounting  to  5,700  volumes,  are 
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inteaded  primarily  for  elementary  stadeDts.  The  collections  in 
Warren  House  (English,  French,  German,  Early  Romance,  and 
Sanskrit  literature),  amouDtii^  to  over  10,800  volumes,  are  for 
advanced  students  only.  In  both  buildings,  the  rooms  are  under 
the  constant  charge  of  attendants,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
from  Harvard  Hall  only  three  volumes  have  been  lost  daring  the 
year,  and  from  Warren  House  only  two. 

Probably  over  1,500  men  used  the  Harvard  Hall  libraries,  and 
330  had  access  to  those  in  Warren  House. 

In  order  to  reduce  expenses,  it  was  decided  to  close  Warren 
House  in  the  evenings.  The  nse  of  these  rooms  in  the  evening  had 
always  been  slight,  the  number  of  readers  varying  from  four  or  five 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen,  but  to  these  few  constant  woiters  it  was 
doubtless  a  highly  prized  privilege,  and  I  wae  sorry  to  discontinue  it. 

In  the  spring,  parts  of  the  ClaBslcal  library  were  reclassified  under 
Dr.  Rand's  direction,  and  in  the  autumn  the  arrangement  of  the 
collection  of  meteorology  and  physical  geography,  in  the  Physical 
Geography  Laboratory,  was  revised  with  Professor  Ward's  help. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Mallinckrodt,  of  St.  Louis,  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  was  able  to  increase  its  library  facilities,  by 
refitting  its  library  room,  and  employing  an  attendant  to  take 
charge  of  its  books.  At  the  Director's  urgent  request,  I  have 
allowed  some  of  the  seta  of  purely  chemical  journals  to  be  transferred 
to  this  library,  and  the  current  numbers  to  be  kept  on  file  there. 
Journals  which  were  of  interest  to  other  dcpari;ments,  as  well  as  to 
the  Chemical  Department,  have  been  retained  here.  The  question 
of  transferring  treatises  and  books  of  reference  from  the  shelves  of 
the  College  Library  to  the  laboratory  library  was  also  considered, 
but  it  was  decided  that  these  should  remain  in  Gore  Hall,  and  that 
they  should  be  duplicated  in  the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  copies 
will  always  be  retained  in  the  laboratory  for  reference;  the  Gore 
Hall  copies  can  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

The  long  delayed  enlargement  of  the  College  Library'  has  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  these  special  reference  libraries  and  favoring 
their  development,  some  on  one  principle  and  some  on  another. 
Some  contain  mainly  duplicates  of  what  is  on  the  shelves  of  Gore 
Hall ;  others  supplement  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  containing  many 
books  that  have  not  been  added  to  the  central  library.  This  latter 
condition  occurs  when  the  means  of  adding  to  the  special  library, 
usually  provided  by  private  generosity,  have  exceeded  what  could  be 
appropriated  from  the  general  Income  for  Gore  Hall  purchases,  or 
when  the  personal  interest  of  the  professor  in  chaise  has  for  some 
other  reason  inclined  to  his  reference  library  rather  than  to  the  ool- 
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lection  rel&tiDg  to  hia  subject  in  the  central  library.  This  lack  of 
oo&rdination,  involving  a  division  of  our  resources  on  accidental  lines, 
IB  unfortunate,  but  has  been  perhaps  unavoidable  under  the  circum- 
Btances,  The  normal  and  more  favorable  conditions,  as  seen  in 
some  other  coU^es,  would  have  been  for  the  special  libraries  to 
be  formed  in  seminar;  rooms  under  the  same  roof  with  the  central 
library.  Each  would  then  comprise  first,  as  its  own  property,  the 
essential  works  that  it  is  convenient  to  have  pennaaently  at  hand, 
these  being  duplicates  of  books  in  the  general  library,  and,  second, 
books  transferred  freely  to  the  special  library  from  the  general  col- 
lection for  temporary  use  or  even  for  long  periods,  but  subject  to 
the  same  demand  by  borrowers  (if  not  duplicated)  as  when  on  their 
original  shelves.  In  this  way,  advanced  stuctents  and  instructors  are 
given  convenient  rooms  in  which  to  work,  more  convenient  than  any 
places  that  can  be  provided  for  them  in  a  book-stack.  In  these  rooms 
they  have  the  essential  books  permanently  at  hand,  while  the  whole 
resources  of  the  general  library  are  freely  at  their  service  when 
needed,  yet  are  not  thereby  withdrawn  from  more  general  use,  as  is 
neceasarily  the  case  with  books  which  belong  to  a  separated  special 
library.  Moreover,  the  fuller  collections  of  the  central  library  are 
not  so  apt  to  suffer  by  the  drawing  oB  of  interest  and  support  to  a 
smaller  special  library.  It  may  be  possible  to  straighten  out  such 
complications  when  the  larger  building  becomes  a  reality,  but  each 
year's  delay  increases  the  difBculty  of  i-eadjustment  and  saps  tiie 
strength  of  the  centre  while  enriching  the  branches  independentiy. 
The  more  natural  course  is  to  build  up  the  centre  in  such  a  way 
that  its  full  strength  may  flow  into  the  braocbes. 

VSB   OF    BOOSS   IM   THE  COLLEGE   LtBRART. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in 
1903-04  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


nnovBooaa. 

iNT-«e. 

IMS-M. 

i8a*-oo. 

llWMl. 

iwi-os. 

■^. 

.««M>. 

1.  Booka  lent 

a.  Uud  in  the  building  . 
<IU«>nl«d  nH  oiilT.) 

61,272 

27,017 

68,006 

3fi,S9S 

63,712 
28,71B 

68,678 

24,180 

S8,4*8 
28.683 

68,188 
24,924 

68,861 
28,111 

Total! 

88,389 

88,600 

87,427 

87,868 

■81,036 
13,694 

88,107 

89,968 

8.  Orei^nlglKnieof  Hai^ 
TBid   Hall  Keadhig- 

11,988 

13,046 

18,460 

18,668 

13,164 

12,644 

■  The  decline  in  the  flguret  for  thii  year  U  prohAbl;  to  be  aacribed  to  errort 
in  the  ttatisttct. 
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Of  the  conetant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
And  of  the  collectJooB  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documeats,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  use  of  the  reailing-room  has,  however,  increased  so  tnach  in 
the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become  necessary  tp  add  a  second 
attendant  at  the  desk.  Mr.  Briggs,  who  had  been  Sup^rinteiident 
of  the  reading-room  since  1894,  resigned  in  June  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  Reference  Librarian  in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  He 
had  managed  the  room  with  admirable  firmness  and  courtesy  and  in 
the  most  helpful  spirit,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  books  most 
used  by  students  was  so  thorough  and  so  ready  that  his  loss  cannot 
easily  be  made  good.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mahady, 
who  has  bad  oseful  preparatory  experience  in  the  deliTery-room,and 
has  had  charge  of  the  reading-room  tiiree  evenings  in  the  week  for 
five  years. 

The  extent  of  the  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  growth 
is  shown  in  the  following  table ;  — 


iSK-m. 

isoo-oi. 

iM1-i». 

IMO-OI. 

IMt-M. 

Bound  Periodical* 

Reference  Books 

U.  S.DocnmeoW 

8,S76 
4,221 

10,181 
3,887 

3.140 
4,286 
10,657 
4,698 

8,210 
4,3118 
10,141 
4,8«» 

8.266 
4,471 
10,893 
4,623 

3,841 
1,648 

io,eu 

4,300 

Toialfi 

81,620 

23.680 

23,133. 

32,668 

22,800 

The  number  of  bound  periodicals  keeps  about  the  same  becanse 
the  shelf  room  for  them  is  limited,  and  as  the  oollection  receives  its 
necessary  yearly  increaae,  one  set  after  another  has  to  be  removed 
to  the  slack.  The  number  of  the  United  States  documents  hu 
diminished  for  the  same  reason. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  about  65,000  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  7,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel 
and  a  port. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
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tigation  in  cooneotion  with  their  work.  Such  studeats  have  the  sftine 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  stud;  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instnictjon 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Hiitorj 

Science 

Art  and  Archmeologr   (inclndicg 

Haiic) 

LhenUore 

Clawica 

Philosopli;    . 

Theology 

EcDDomic*  •nd  Si>cio1og7  .... 


S60     iU 
e,B98  6,067  5,K1 


S,S44 


The  number  of  individuals  admitted  was  315,  not  458  (last  year 
366,  not  511),  because  the  same  person  often  receires  permission 
to  use  different  parts  of  the  book-stack.  The  number  last  year  had 
increased  so  much  that  I  was  obliged  to  warn  the  professors  who 
recommend  students  for  admisaion  that  more  were  being  received 
than  could  find  room  to  work.  The  result  is  some  falling  off  in  the 
number,  but  even  SOO  persons,  in  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, are  more  tiian  can  be  freely  admitted  without  causing  some 
Inconvenieoce.  The  natural  tendency,  wlien  a  man  has  a  long 
investJgatioQ  in  hand  requiring  access  to  many  booke,  is  to  plant 
himself  for  hours,  or  even  days,  at  one  of  the  little  tables  nearest 
the  row  where  most  of  his  books  are,  yet  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out keeping  out  others  who  have  an  equal  right  to  the  same  privilege. 
I  have  had  to  post  notices  reading :  "  Students  who  have  access  to 
the  stack  are  reminded  that  the  tables  here,  being  few  in  number, 
must  not  be  used  for  pi-otracted  study  or  writing.  Such  work  should 
be  done  in  the  reading-room."  Yet  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  such 
work  often  cannot  be  done  in  the  reading-room,  where  no  conveni* 
ences  can  be  provided  for  continued  work,  for  the  keeping  of  private 
papers  and  writing  materials,  and  for  shelving  books  wanted  by  an 
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individual  for  constant  use  during  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Such 
opportunities  can  only  be  enjoyed  when  each  department  hms  ita 
own  stndy  rooms  for  advanced  woi^  onder  tbe  same  roof  with  the 
Library. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  134  persons  not  connected  with  the  University, 
who  have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other 
years,  frequent  applications  for  the  loui  of  books  have  been  reoeived 
from  other  libraries,  especially  collie  libraries,  and  from  scholan 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  742 
volumes  in  response  to  these  requests. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  l«rm- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SmSAT  VtM. 

IWWT 

ie«-M. 

1W8-W. 

IWWO. 

iwwn. 

lMl-01.IteS'<».[lMS4t. 

Snndftyaopen  .... 

ss 

36 

36 

35 

36 

86 

35 

36 

Uier. 

5,010 

4,636 

S,093 

4,S46 

5,*71 

4,909 

6,078 

4,678 

ATcrmge 

H3 

182 

146 

isa 

156 

136 

14* 

199 

Higheat  nnmber .  .  . 

237 

297 

260 

»6 

226 

SS6 

M7 

178 

The  decline  in  the  average  number  of  readers  is  doubtless  due  to 
two  causes,  the  existence  of  other  opportunities  for  quiet  enjoyment 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  such  as  the  library  of  the  Union  and  the  gath- 
erings in  Phillips  Brooks  House,  and  the  permission  to  borrow 
reserved  books  from  the  reading-room  on  Saturday  afternoon  or 
evening  to  be  kept  out  over  Sunday. 


Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  chaise  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  15,213  volumes  permanently  located  in 
the  stack  during  the  year,  11,089  added  to  classes  previonsly 
arranged,  and  4,124  in  sections  newly  classified,  making  826,122 
volumes  so  placed  of  the  entire  Gore  Hali  collection.  In  additirai 
the  books  on  Sonth  American  history  (1500  volumes)  have  been 
reclassified. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Bdncation 3,890 

Eg7i>t{Modera) »* 

4,124 
South  America  (reclaiiifled) 1,500 

6,684 
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The  clHSBification  of  Education  has  been  in  progrees  for  several 
jears,  but  has  been  delayed  partly  by  my  own  failure  to  take  the 
time  to  revlBe  the  work  as  blocked  out  by  Mr.  Carney,  and  partly 
by  the  preaeure  of  work  in  the  department. 

The  books  on  Sonth  America  have  been  reclasBifled  and  renum- 
bered at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bingham,  whose  interest  in  the  subject 
and  whose  purpose  to  obtain  considerable  additions  to  the  collectaon 
induced  htm  generously  to  take  up  a  task  that  was  at  the  time 
beyond  tiie  means  of  the  Library.  By  the  removal  of  tlieee  books 
from  their  place  on  the  third  floor  of  the  East  stack  to  the  lower 
floor  of  the  West  stack,  space  has  been  gained  for  the  espansion  of 
North  American  lustory.  The  new  numbering  scheme  that  has  been 
applied  agrees  in  principle  and  general  form  with  that  used  for  all 
classes  that  have  been  classified  here  since  1883.  Unfortunately 
the  first  sections  of  the  Library  which  were  reclassified  (between 
1877  and  1683),  including  American  history,  English  history  and 
literature,  French  histoiy  and  literature,  German  history  and  litera- 
tare,  Pliilology  and  Folklore,  were  all  numbered  on  the  "fixed- 
location"  plan,  that  is,  the  number  indicated  a  particular  shelf,  not 
a  special  subject  or  subdivision.  This  has  naturally  broken  down 
in  many  places,  and  is  bound  eventually  to  break  down  everywhere. 
Like  all  libraries  that  have  tried  to  continue  a  system  of  this  kind 
through  many  years,  we  have  been  forced  to  let  it  slip  over  into  the 
other  or  '*  relative-location "  system,  making  the  number  which 
originally  indicated  a  particular  shelf  now  indicate  the  particular 
subject  which  was  originally  on  that  shelf,  and  allowing  the  books 
under  that  number  to  stretch  along  over  as  many  shelves  as  they 
will.  This  transformation  is  easily  accomplished  and  proves  fairly 
satisfactory  when  the  numbers  on  the  shelves  follow  in  numerical 
sequence  with  the  order  of  subjects.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case  with  us.  The  books  are  naturally  arranged  in  each  row  from 
left  to  right.  The  numberiog  of  tlie  shelves,  however,  was  always 
from  the  north  side  of  the  building  to  the  south  side,  so  that  in 
every  alternate  row  the  numbers  run  from  right  to  left,  or  in  the 
reverse  direction  from  the  natural  succession  of  subjects.  This  was 
of  no  consequence  so  long  as  the  books  remained  on  the  shelves 
originally  intended  for  them,  and  the  numbei's  still  indicated  pariicu- 
lar  shelves.  Indeed,  there  was  a  certain  convenience  in  always 
having  the  lower  numbers  on  the  north  end  of  the  row,  and  the 
higher  on  the  south  end,  and  one  could  almost  go  to  the  shelf  indi- 
cated with  one's  eyes  shut.  But  just  as  soon  as  this  system  broke 
down  by  the  filling  up  and  overfiowing  of  the  shelves,  and  the 
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time  came  when  the  numberB  were  accepted  as  subject  numbers  and 
not  shelf  numbers,  the  books  had  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  Dumbere,  and  the  unhappy  result  follows  that  blocks  of  fifty  cv 
sixty  shelves,  still  standing  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  intended 
to  staod,  alternate  with  blocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  shelves  Id  which 
the  books  are  in  the  reverse  order,  yet  not  completely  in  the  reverae 
order,  but  reversed  group  by  group  according  to  the  an-angement  of 
the  shelves  in  sections,* 

Id  a  library  that  pretends  to  be  classified  and  to  attach  iniportAiice 
to  the  subject  of  claesifioation,  such  a  condition  is  simply  intolerable, 
yet  it  is  the  condition  to  which  we  have  come  in  many  separate  parts 
and  to  which  we  are  bound  to  come  everywhere  throughout  the  classes 
numbered  on  this  system.  These  classes  contained  70,000  volumes 
in  1883  when  this  method  of  numbering  was  given  up.  These  same 
classes  have  aince  grown  to  over  1 16,000,  yet  the  fact  is  to  be  faced 
that  every  volume  must  eventually  be  renumbered  to  save  the  whole 
from  falling  into  confusion.  Kvery  year  that  this  work  ia  postponed 
increases  the  difOculty  and  expense,  since  accessions  have  to  be 
Dumbered  on  the  same  old  plan  until  the  whole  is  changed.  Austrian 
history  was  redeemed  several  years  ago  and  changed  over,  South 
American  history  has  been  looked  art«r  by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  Ger- 
man history  has  been  taken  up  by  Professor  Coolidge,  and  is  being 
reclassified  ahd  renumbered  (in  part  at  bis  own  charge)  as  an  almost 
necessary  preparation  for  incorporating  with  it  the  large  addition 
which  the  "  Hobenzollem  Collection  "  brings.  I  say  reclassified  as 
well  ae  renumbered,  for  though  the  renumbering  is  the  essential  thing, 
it  is  easy  to  make  changes  in  classification  at  the  same  time,  and 

*  To  make  ttiii  confuidDK  retolt  more  eaailf  nadecBtood,  take  a,  particular 
example.  The  lecoikl  rov  of  the  third  floor  (narubered  2'i)  ii  compoatd  of  ttine 
iPctionB,  and  each  sectioD  conlaing,  let  ui  aa;,  a^ven  shulTei,  the  whole  numbered 
from  right  to  left  (or  north  to  louth),  but  the  order  of  the  booka  as  Driginallj 
arrsased  vai  ustDrally  from  left  to  rigbt,  that  U,  the  lucceuion  ot  shelrei  ijr 
tubjcd  ran  2S91-3397,  2881-8307,  23;i-2377,  1361-2367,  2861-8357,  2341-2317. 
3381-2887, 2321-2327, 2311-2317.  When  the  row  became  lO  crowded  b/  irre^lar 
growth  tbtit  it  had  to  overflow  into  the  neit  tow,  and  tbe  abelf  rigniflcation  of  the 
numben  waa  lost,  the  hooka  had  to  be  re-arranged  in  order  of  numbera  aad  to 
take  the  new  order  2311-3317,  2321-8337,  SS8I-8337,  etc.  Noting  more  con- 
fnaing  or  more  riolentlj  deatructive  of  the  origjoal  ajatem  of  cluaiflcation  conM 
be  imagined.  In  the  next  row,  ou  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  abelvea,  atill  nambeied 
from  north  to  loutb,  run  from  left  to  right  (becaaae  tbe  row  facea  in  the  opponte 
direction)  and  coincide  with  tbe  aucceaaioD  of  aabjecu.  In  erery  alternate  ro» 
the  dlfllcaltj  recnra,  bat  alnce  the  hooka  of  each  row,  no  longer  confined  within 
(hek  original  Umiu,  spread  over  an  indefinite  apace,  no  help  ia  to  be  had  even 
from  thia  apparent  regularity  in  die  recurrence. 
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with  the  experience  of  the  last  twent;  jeara'  work  behind  ub,  very 
jeal  improvements  can  be  made. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  shelves  continues  to  impede  progreaa 
and  demands  that  constantly  more  and  more  time  be  given  to  shifting 
shelves  and  to  contriving  boir  to  squeeze  out  a  little  more  free  space 
at  different  points.  The  SO  shelves  reported  last  year  as  containing 
double  rows  of  books  have  increased  to  185 ;  3,800  shelves  (instead 
of  the  2,600  of  last  year)  have  been  shifted  so  as  to  get  free  space 
where  it  ie  wanted ;  South  American  history  has  been  moved  from 
the  third  floor,  and  Swiss  history  and  Dutch  history  from  the  fifth 
floor,  of  the  East  stack  to  the  first  floor  of  the  West  stack  to  make 
room  for  expansion,  displaclDg  the  Directories  and  Registers  (1,932 
volumes)  which  have  been  moved  into  the  basement  of  Robinson 
Hall.  Most  of  the  books  previously  moved  to  Robinson  Hall  have 
been  boxed  up  to  make  room  here  for  the  Von  Manrer  books.  With 
8,7:i9  volumes  and  bundles  of  newspapers  in  the  basement  of  Perkins 
Hall,  3,539  volumes  of  recent  gifte  boxed  up  in  Robinson  Hall,  1,932 
volumes  of  Directories  and  Registers,  5,370  volumes  of  Von  Maurer 
and  Hohenzollern  hooka,- and  123  volumes  of  earlier  Canadian  docu- 
ments on  shelves  in  the  basement  of  Bobinson  Hall,  and  8,570 
voUimes  of  medical  books  sent  to  the  Medical  Library  in  Boaton,  we 
have  sent  into  exile  altogether  18,263  volumes.  Keeping  watch  on 
how  much  these  books  are  missed,  I  find  Uiat  in  the  course  of  the 
year  we  have  had  to  send  70  timea  to  Perkins  Hall  and  38  Umes  to 
Robinson  Hall,  while  requeste  for  the  books  sent  to  the  Medical 
Library  are  so  frequent  as  to  cause  annoyance  at  the  delivery  desk, 
the  old  marks  not  having  t)een  cancelled  on  tlie  cards  in  the  public 
catalogue. 

The  loss  of  92  volumes  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  reported,  46 
from  the  stack,  35  from  the  reading-room,  and  11  from  the  shelves 
for  new  books  in  the  delivery-room.  On  the  other  hand,  34  books 
reported  lost  in  previous  years  have  been  reco%'ered.  The  net  loss 
in  twenty-one  years  has  been  1,011. 


Mr.  Currier,  in  chaise  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 

The  necessary  retrenchment  in  ex[>ense  fell  most  heavily  on  the 
catalogue  department.  The  problem  of  catalogiiin<;  greatly  increaseil 
accessions  by  a  diminished  staff  was  met  by  three  modiflcationa  in  our 
plan  of  work,  all  undeairahle,  but  thought  to  be  the  least  harmful 
that  we  could  devise  to  suit  the  couditions, 
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Catuosdb  Ton. 

Mt-K. 

lWO-01. 

■«1^. 

,«^ 

IM-M. 

TiUet  ckUlogmed  for  College  Librsi; : 

6,639 
8,087 
8,818 

6,787 
8,968 
11,484 

9,2SB 
*,B63 
8,996 

8,617 
4,460 
8,STS 

8,848 
8,678 
6,801 

1»,389 
3,378 

24,169 
8,881 

16,48S 
6,594 

16,840 
3.846 

80,716 
4,U1 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  SpecU  Idbnriet 

15,767 

87,630 

83,019 

80,186 

84,887 

C«rd«  added  to  CMalogue : 
Printed  cudt— 

CoUege  Printing  Office 

ie,T86 

16,867 

16,665 
8,700 
8,709 

18,186 
^440 
4,076 

11,887 
7,011 
6,916 

A.  L.  A.  PnbllBhing  Board  .  .  . 

3,616 

6,819 

19,863 
6,708 

88,706 
6,697 

38,964 
8,4S5 

37,661 
6,7B8 

15,670 

3«,0fl6 

80,808 

81,419 

81,379 

40,884 

1 ,  The  number  of  titles  printed  by  the  College  priDtiog  office  was 
cut  dowQ  and  written  cards  substituted.  The  advantage  of  the 
printed  card  is  that  it  U  more  legible  and  more  compact,  and  that 
duplicate  copies  are  to  be  had  at  very  slight  expense  for  InserlitHi  in 
the  subject  catalogue,  for  references  in  the  author  catalc^e,  tor 
posting  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  for  distribution  to  department 
libraries,  to  professors,  and  even  to  other  libraries.  The  change  to 
written  cards  has  naturally  been  made  where  the  least  necessity  for 
duplication  existed. 

2.  We  have  thrown  more  of  the  labor  of  cataloguing  department 
books  on  the  department  libraries.  The  theory  is  sound  that  all 
books  added  to  the  department  or  special  reference  libraries  should 
be  recorded  in  the  central  library  as  completely  aa  if  they  belonged 
bere,  and  that  books  belonging  here  should  be  recorded  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  department  library  if  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  tJie 
department.  This  theory  we  have  tried  for  many  years  to  cany 
out  as  consistently  &s  we  could,  but  this  year  we  have  had  to  be 
eatisfied,  in  moat  cases,  with  making  for  department  booka  simply 
an  author  entry  on  the  ofilcial  catal<^e  of  this  Library,  omitting 
all  record  of  the  books  on  our  public  catalogue,  and  leavii^  the 
department  librarians  to  make  cards  for  their  own  catalt^ies.  This 
works  less  injury  to  the  department  librariea  than  it  would  have  done 
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ten  or  twenty  yeara  ago,  for  more  of  them  have  competent  librarians, 
cataloguers  or  attendants  of  their  own  than  was  the  case  then ;  but 
the  loss  to  the  central  library  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  We 
have,  however,  continued  to  catal<^ue  in  full  some  of  the  more 
important  works  received. 

3.  The  abbreviated  work  on  our  regular  cataloguing  has  been 
further  extended  and  somewhat  modified  so  as  to  obtain  as  satisfac- 
tory  a  result  as  possible.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  to  be 
content  to  treat  a  good  many  titles  summarily,  giving  each  a  single 
entry  only  on  the  official  catalogue  and  omitting  them  entirely  on  the 
public  catalogue.  We  have  tried  to  improve  upon  this  by  reviving 
a  method  of  "  short  cataloguing  "  resorted  to  many  years  ago  when 
It  was  desired  to  finish  up  in  aa  short  a  time  as  possible  several 
thousand  titles  of  old  pamphlets,  sermons,  etc.,  which  had  never 
been  entered  on  the  public  catalogue,  though  received  in  the  Library 
long  before  that  catalogue  was  begun  (in  1864).  Of  these  methods 
Mr.  Currier  says :  — 

"The  entry  on  the  official  catalogue  only  is  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause the  titles  are  not  available  to  the  public,  and  again  because  the 
work  is  often  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  for  it  is  done  without  investi- 
gation and  without  making  cross  references  other  than  those  which 
are  imperatively  demanded.  This  leads  to  confusion  through  the  entry 
of  anonymous  books  under  the  title  even  when  the  author  can  easily 
be  found,  to  the  entry  of  one  man's  works  in  two  places  when  his 
name  is  given  in  diffei'ent  forms,  and  to  the  entry  under  one  name 
of  the  works  of  two  different  men,  etc.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  not  only  do  students  fail  to  find  what  they  seek,  but  the  chance 
of  acquiring  duplicates  is  largely  increased.  For  books  treated  thus, 
if  belonging  to  the  unclassified  sections  of  the  library,  the  subject 
side  is  entirely  neglected.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  take  up  the 
method  of  short  work  practised  some  yeara  ago,  and  prepare  cards 
for  the  public  catalogue  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  little  or  no 
'bibliographic  investigation.  Some  changes  wei-e  made  from  the 
methods  in  vogue  at  that  time.  First,  the  main  entry  for  these 
titles  ia  written  on  a  red-edged  card,  in  order  that  at  a  futui'C  time 
the  cards  may  be  easily  picked  out  for  more  careful  revision.  Other 
than  this,  no  memorandum  is  kept  of  the  titles  eo  treated.  Second, 
instead  of  making  only  an  author  card  for  these  books,  subject  cards 
are  copied  wherever  the  subject  heading  con  be  indicatL-d  without  too 
great  labor,  and  whenever  it  is  thougbt  that  a  book  would  lose  its 
usefulness  by  not  appearing  in  the  subject  catalogue.  Very  technical 
books  have  no  subject  cards,  as  these  are  often  difflcult  to  classify 
ftnd  are  in  most  cases  well  indexed  in  special  bibhograpbies.  The 
books  in  the  unclassifled  sections  of  the  library  should  be  more 
freely  entered  on  the  subject  catalogue  than  those  well  classified  on 
the  sbelvea.     Manuals  and  popular  treatises  should  always  receive 
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subject  entry  because  wanted  by  the  person  unacquainted  with  the 
field  of  knowledge  concerned,  Such  persons  go  to  the  subject  cata- 
l(^ue  for  books  of  this  sort  when  they  would  not  think  of  going 
there  for  books  in  their  own  fields  of  research.  The  biblic^raphic 
work  done  on  each  title  is  reduced  to  its  minimum,  size  and  pages 
are  not  noted  and  illustrations  only  when  prominent,  anonymous 
books  are  looked  up  is  one  or  two  likely  places  —  but  no  research  is 
done;  some  trouble  is  taken  to  distinguish  authors  of  the  same 
name  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  future,  but  no  time  is  spent 
hunting  for  fore-names  of  an  author.  Work  of  tbe  sort  just  de- 
scribed, performed  rapidly  but  not  carelessly,  is  in  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  cases  fully  as  useful  to  the  user  of  the  catalogues.  Cases 
will  probably  arise  in  the  future  where  trouble  will  result  from  these 
abbreviated  methods.  The  rarity  of  such  cases  will  depend  in  large 
d^ree  on  the  good  judgment  and  general  knowledge  displayed  in 
doing  the  work. 

"Tbe  figures  of  the  statistical  report  show  that  the  number  of 
Gore  Hall  books  added  to  the  public  catalogue  has  been  15,604  this 
year,  against  11,094  last,  and  11,766  in  1901-02  —  an  increase  of 
nearly  30%  this  year  over  last. 

"This  increase  is  due  to  several  causes,  to  the  cataloguing  of 
900  Moli^re  titles,  made  possible  by  Mr.  Hyde's  gift,  to  the  redac- 
tion in  time  spent  on  department  work,  to  Uie  introduction  of  tem- 
porary work,  and  to  the  increasing  use  of  Library  of  Congress  car^s. 
These  changes,  enabling  us  to  push  along  with  the  minimum  delay 
the  department  books  and  tbe  older  and  more  puzzling  books,  left 
more  time  for  the  remainder  from  which  many  difficult  books  had 
thus  been  weeded  out,  and  increased  the  number  of  Gore  Hall  books 
permanently  disposed  of." 

Professor  B6cher's  Molidre  collection  has  been  catalt^ed  by 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Gay  under  careful  supervision  by  Mr.  Currier,  and  is 
ready  for  the  printer  as  soon  as  he  is  free  to  take  it. 

The  Riant  collection  brought  us  many  editions  of  Tasso ;  a  number 
more  have  been  lately  added,  so  that  we  now  have  the  rather  sur- 
prising number  of  246  editions  and  translations.  These  have  been 
catalogued,  partly  by  otir  own  force,  partly  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Mtchell, 
who  was  last  year  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  Mr.  Micbell 
has  added  interesting  notes  on  the  characteristics  and  relations  of 
the  several  editions,  and  the  whole  will  be  printed  at  an  early  oppor- 
tunity. The  printing  of  such  lists  as  these  of  Tasso  and  Moli^re, 
like  the  printing  of  the  Dante  catal<^e  some  years  ago,  makes  it 
possible  to  remove  from  the  card  catalogue  the  corresponding  entries 
under  Tasso,  Moli^re,  and  Dante.  Cards  representing  a  few  stand- 
ard editions  suitable  for  general  use  remain  in  the  catalogue,  and 
additions  made  after  the  printed  lists  are  complete  are  added  as  they 
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The  use  of  the  printed  cards  furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
continues  to  give  satisfaction  and  to  be  a  great  saving  in  expense. 
7,011  of  these  cards  have  been  used  in  the  catali^tie,  against  5,440 
the  previous  year,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  cards,  including  dupli- 
cates for  other  department*!,  has  been  but  $81.93  (164.52  last  year). 
The  increasing  use  of  these  cards  and  of  the  cards  issued  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  for  articles  in  various  periodicals,  society 
transactioDs,  government  documents,  etc.,  is  stiown  in  the  following 
table  expressed  in  percent^es  ;  — 


Printed  cudi, — 

From  the  CoUege  Printer     .    .   . 

From  the  Libiar;  of  Congreia . 

From  the  A.  L.A.  Publ.Bomrd 
Written  cardt 


The  very  large  decrease  In  cards  from  the  Collie  Printer  in 
1903-04,  and  the  very  large  increase  in  written  cards  is  due  to  the 
special  necessities  of  that  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  not  be 
permanent. 


OBDEBIHa   DBPAKTMBNT   AND   FINANCIAL 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds, 
receipts  from  other  sources  for  the  puixshase  of  books,  and  expendi- 
ture for  books  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  balance  of  t4,09S  on  the  Treasurer's  accounts  would  seem  to 
show  that  our  expenditure  had  been  well  within  our  income  this 
year,  but  an  unusually  large  number  of  bills  ready  just  at  the  end  of 
the  year  were  necessarily  passed  over  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  so  that  if  allowance  is  made  for  unpaid  bills  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  year,  it  is  found  that  in  each  of  the  last  four  years 
our  purchases  have  exceeded  the  income  of  our  book  funds  by  sums 
varying  from  $500  to  tl,O0O,  so  that  a  free  balance  carried  over  in 
1900  of  nearly  S4,200  has  been  diminished  in  1904  to  a  little  under 
<1,200.  This  fact,  with  the  withdrawal  of  about  tl,000  fr«m  the 
income  heretofore  assigned  by  the  Corporation  to  book  piirohases, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Library  Council  this  autumn  to  make  its 
appropriations  on  even  a  more  restricted  basis  than  last  year.  The 
year  upon  which  we  are  entering  will  still  be  a  heavy  one,  since  sev- 
eral tiiousand  of  last  year's  accessions  arrived  just  at  the  end  of  last 
year  and  have  to  be  provided  for  in  tiiis  year's  plans. 
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im-w. 

IStMM. 

lOWMIl. 

IM1.^H. 

.^.«o«.. 

From  book  fnnda,  — 

Balance  from  preyioua  year  . 
Income  of  the  year    .... 

$737 
1B,301 

»6,028 
18,610 

#5,176 
19,379 

•4,647 
19,944 

•4,031 
19,460 

«3,I»7 
19,970 

Total  available 

Spent  for  boolu 

19,088 
14,010 

S,038 

889 
3,908 

83,638 
18,363 

84,466 

19,908 

34,491 
30,470 

33,471 
80,374 

33,167 
19,136 

Balance  to  neitjear  .   .    .    . 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.— 
Balance  from  previooi  year  . 
Received  during  the  year  -   . 

6,176 

3,940 
6,137 

4,647 

986 
6,11S 

4,081 

1,933 
8,4  U 

3,197 

8,376 
4,467 

4,041 

1,836 
4,987 

Spent  for  books 

4,T4S 
1,806 

8,077 
7,141 

7,061 
6,119 

6.343 
3,067 

6,788 
4,898 

6,76S 
4.988 

Balance  to  ncit  year  .... 

3,940 

936 

1,988 

8,876 

1,886 

1,774 

Total  Bpent  for  book*,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Ubrariei  (books 
ordered  throagh  Coll.  Ub.) 

|1G,81S 
3,869 

136,608 

4,748 

186,087 
4,484 

W3,637 
7,345 

136,173 

7,389 

134,114 
6,814 

«9.6a4 

180,861 

$39,611 

W0,783 

183,661 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  ie 
Bumnied  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
three  years  and  the  averages  of  two  previous  five-year  periods. 


WoBK  or  OniBBiirs  DiriB 


New  orders,  — 
Totol  recnred  and  examined  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .  .   . 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 
For  the  College  Library  .... 

For  Department! 

Total  estimated  cost     .... 

ShipmentH  received  from  abroad  . 
tNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
{Total  gifts  examined  and  pasted  o 


17,897 
6,930 
11,041 

13  116,996 

3,513 

I    30,607 


t  Rzolndiog  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphleta,  but  in- 
cluding volumes  received  on  exchange  accoant  from  other  bbrarie*. 
I  Inclndlng  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.    See  p.  314. 
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The  figures  given  under  "  New  orders  "  Include  work  done  on  the 
Von  Maurer  library  in  looking  up  the  titles  of  the  Von  Maurer 
catal<^ue  on  our  own  catalogues,  selecting  those  wanted,  and  dis- 
patching the  orders.  The  estimate  of  cost  ($16,995),  however,  does 
not  include  these  titles,  as  they  were  not  paid  for  by  the  Library. 
It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  Mr.  Potter  and  his  assist- 
ants to  hare  carried  the  extra  burden  involved  in  accepting  the  Von 
Maurer  library,  and  in  selecting  and  buyii^;  books  for  the  Hohenzol- 
lem  Collection,  had  not  Professor  Cooli<^e  very  generouBly  provided 
for  a  great  part  of  it  by  employing  Mr.  Walter  Lichtenstein,  who 
has  had  full  charge  of  looking  up  the  Hohenzollern  orders,  and  of 
receiving  and  checking  off  the  books  for  this  collection  on  their 
arrival.  He  has  also,  with  additional  asgietance  employed  by  the 
Library,  checked  off  and  arranged  the  Von  Maurer  books  (except 
the  Scandinavian  section)  when  they  arrived  in  the  summer,  and  he 
is  now  engaged  in  closBifying  them. 

Mr.  Potter  reports  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  year  :  — 

"There  has  again  been  a  lai^e  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  carrie<l  on  by  the  department.  In  my  report  of  last  year,  I  spoke 
of  the  great  increase  of  work,  and  then  gave  figures  showing  the  per- 
centage of  this  increase  over  the  two  years  previous.  It  was  shown 
that  the  number  of  orders  had  at  that  time  increased  33  % ,  and  the 
number  of  'duplicates'  (titles  su^ested  for  purchase  which  are 
found  to  be  already  in  the  Library  or  ordered)  96%.  It  seemed  as 
though  effective  work  by  the  staff  as  then  constituted  was  impossible, 
and  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  work  should  fall  behind.  Some 
additional  help  was  given  to  the  department,  hut  not  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  still  increasing  work.  The  number  of  orders  handed 
in  has  increased  66%  since  three  years  ago,  and  the  niunber  of 
'duplicates,'  165%.  This  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  dupli- 
cates to  the  number  of  orders  handed  in  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
It  seems,  however,  unavoidable  with  the  growth  of  the  Library,  and 
especially  with  the  greater  use  made  of  second-hand  catalogues.  In 
1900-01,  about  25%  of  the  orders  received  proved  to  be  duplicates; 
now  40%  are  duplicates.  We  have  again  fallen  badly  behind  in 
the  work,  and  the  sending  of  orders  has  often  been  five  or  six  or 
even  more  weeks  in  an'ears.  In  a  single  day  several  hundred  orders 
may  be  handed  in,  and  perhaps  on  the  following  day  as  many  more ; 
and  with  large  shipments  of  books  coming  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
impossible,  with  the  staff  at  our  command,  to  avoid  a  long  delay  in 
forwarding  these  orders,  vexatious  as  it  may  seem.  Of  course,  the 
purchase  of  the  Von  Maurer  library  last  year  meant  a  great  amount 
of  work  for  the  department ;  although  the  looking  up  of  this  collection 
was  mostly  done  by  special  help,  ttie  consultations  and  correspond- 
ence incident  to  its  purchase  took  a  very  considerable  portion  of  my 
time.     The  special  gifts,  such  as  those  for  books  on  London,  Paris, 
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and  other  eiibjects,  also  neceeaitate  that  mnch  time  be  devoted  to 
reading  catalogues,  etc.,  although  I  could  not  give  to  this  as  much 
attention  as  would  have  been  desirable. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  made  a  change  in  the  system  of 
keeping  accouute.  The  old  book,  in  which  the  items  cliai^ed  against 
each  fund  were  entered,  had  grown  unwieMy  through  the  increased 
number  of  funds,  gifts,  and  departments.  We  therefore  adopted  a 
system  of  cards,  —  a  card  for  each  separate  account.  At  the  same 
time,  we  did  away  with  the  old  scrap-book  in  which  the  invoices 
were  pasted  numerically,  and  adopted  a  series  of  Slea,  keeping  tbem 
alphabetically  according  to  agent.  On  the  whole,  this  new  system 
has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

"  We  have  bought  fewer  books  at  auction  this  year  than  in  recent 
years,  mainly  through  lack  of  time  to  go  through  the  catalt^ues  and 
make  up  the  bids.  We  have  continued  the  policy  of  delaying  the 
purchase  of  many  of  the  more  expensive  English  and  American 
books  until  they  can  be  picked  up  either  as  remainders  or  in  the 
second-hand  market.  This  plan,  for  general  works  of  travel  or 
biography  and  other  books  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  demand, 
has  proved  very  successful.  As  a  general  thing,  we  are  able  to  buy 
such  books  at  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  original  price,  and 
often  within  less  than  a  year  after  publication.  Of  coui-se  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  books  being  overlooked  entirely,  and  of  their  going 
out  of  print  and  not  turning  up  at  all  in  the  remainder  or  second- 
hand market ;  but  the  great  economy  of  this  method  outweighs  this 
disadvantage." 

The  accessions  of  the  year  have  included  the  usual  number  of 
expensive  works  ordered  on  a  special  appropriation  with  the  appnn'al 
of  the  Library  Council,  among  them,  the  Atti  e  memorie  of  the 
Academy  of  Mantua  from  1868;  the  Journal  of  the  Museum  God- 
effroy,  5  vols.,  1873-1902  ;  the  Monumenta  ecclesiae  liturgica,  lately 
inaugurated  in  Paris  by  Cabrol  and  Leclercq ;  Lobineau's  HistOire 
de  Breta^e,  1707,  2  vols.,  and  Morice's  Histoire  eccl^siastique  et 
Civile  de  Bretagne,  1750-56,  2  vols.,  with  M^uioiras,  1842-46, 
3  vols. ;  Allen's  Early  Christian  monuments  of  Scotland,  and  Gall- 
way's  great  illustrated  work  on  the  ci'oesbow ;  the  first  two  parts  of 
the  series  of  Selected  drawings  from  old  masters  in  the  Oxford 
University  galleries  and  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church;  Berenson's 
Drawings  of  the  Florentine  painters  ;  Higeon's  hundred  plates  illus- 
trating the  Exposition  des  arts  musulmans  in  Paris  in  1903;  the 
great  work  on  Oriental  carpets,  published  by  the  Austrian  Commercial 
Museum ;  the  splendid  facsimile  of  the  Breviarium  Griraani  of  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice  ;  a  copy  of  Tyndale's  New  TestamcDt 
of  1550 ;  and  other  similar  works,  most  of  which  I  expect  to  mention 
in  more  detail  in  a  Ibt  to  be  issued  shortly.  The  additions  to  the 
Folklore  collection  have  been  unusually  large,  due  to  the  gifts  of 
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Mn.  Nickeraon  and  Mr,  Mulline,  many  of  the  books  being  early 
works  on  alchemy.  The  additiona  to  the  Ottoman  collection  have 
also  been  numerous  and  interesting. 

THB  ABCHITBS   AHD  THX   HABTABD   COLLECTION. 

Mr.  p.  H.  Tnfts  has  conttnued  in  charge  of  tbe  Archives  and  the 
coUeotion  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  University,  but  work  on 
these  two  collections  continnes  reduced  to  its  lowest  limits.  We 
only  try  to  keep  in  order  the  accessions  currently  received  and  to 
prevent  the  work  from  falling  seriously  behind. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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THE  GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

To  THE  pBBaiDEMT  OF   THE  UNirERSFTT  I 

Snt,  — During  the  iicademic  year  1903-04  the  etafF  ot  the  Gray 
HeTbarium  hae  consisted  of  a  curator,  two  trained  botanical  assist- 
ants, occupied  chiefly  in  determinative  and  monographic  work,  a 
librarian,  a  collector,  and  an  assistant  engaged  in  the  mounting  of 
specimens.  The  services  of  Mr.  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  and  Mr.  P. 
B.  Wbelpley  as  artista  were  temporarily  secured,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Johnston  was  employed  during  a  part  of  the  summer  of  1904  in  the 
sorting  of  specimens. 

The  accessions  during  the  year  were  unusually  extensive,  the 
more  noteworthy  being  as  follows: — (1)  By  gift  or  in  exchange: 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  War,  through  Mr.  K.  D. 
Merrill,  912  plants  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  from  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  363  plants  of  California  and  64  plants  from 
the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico ;  from  Bates  College,  274^ 
specimens  of  the  genus  Cai-ex  from  the  herbarium  of  Chester  Dewey, 
one  of  the  early  American  specialists  on  this  difficult  group ;  from 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  179  plants  of  Mexico  for 
identification;  from  the  New  York  Botanical  G-arden,  147  plants 
from  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  from  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
434  plants  of  the  Gulf  States,  being  duplicates  from  the  herbarium 
of  the  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman;  from  Professor  C.  V.  Piper,  265 
plants  of  Washington  State ;  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  261  plants 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  collected  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  and  153  her- 
baceouB  plants  from  China;  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
through  Dr.  C.  F,  Millspaugb,  78  plants,  chiefly  from  Yucatan; 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Government  Botanist  at  Sydney,  198  plants 
of  New  South  Wales,  including  many  critically  identified  specimens 
of  the  difficult  genua  Eucalyptus;  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee,  of 
San  Diego,  70  plants  of  Mexico  and  60  from  the  Yukon  district; 
from  Professor  F.  Buchenau,  of  Bremen,  196  of  the  rarer  plants  of 
Europe  from  the  Baenitz  Herbariun) ;  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 219  plants  of  California ;  from  Mr.  WaiTen  H.  Manning,  200 
specimens  of  grasses;  from  Miss  Susan  Minns,  162  miscellaneous 
duplicates,  including  many  European  grasses  identified  by  the  well 
known  specialist.  Professor  E.  Hackel ;  from  Chaplain  D.  H.  Tribou, 
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U.  S.  N.,  51  pUnta  of  South  Africa ;  from  the  Botanical  MuBeotn 
of  Harvard  University,  259  plants  of  Texas,  collected  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
A.  Groth,  138  plants  of  Australia,  the  2nd  fascicle  of  Neuman, 
Wahlstedt,  and  Murheck's  Violae  Suedae  Exsiccatae,  227  plants  of 
California,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  and  76  miscellaueouB 
duplicates ;  from  the  New  England  Botanical  Club,  313  duplicates ; 
from  Mr.  M.  L.  Femald,  1211  plants  of  Maine  to  be  used  as  ex- 
changes. (2)  Obtained  by  purchase ;  248  plants  of  Miaeouri,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  B.  F.  Bush;  380  pUnts  of  the  Pacific  Slope  and  118 
from  Nicaragua,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Baker ;  396  plants  of  Wash- 
ington State,  collected  by  Mr.  F.  Kreager;  305  plants  of  Virginia 
aad  West  Vii^nia,  collected  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Steele;  695  plants  of 
California,  collected  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Heller;  120  specimens  of  lig- 
neous plants  in  continuation  of  Professor  E.  Koebne's  valuable  Herha- 
riam,  Dendrologicum ;  iOi  plants  of  the  Quit  States,  collected  by 
Professor  S.  F.  Tracy;  153  plants  of  Jamaica,  collected  by  Mr.  6. 
E.  Nlchola ;  208  plants  of  the  West  Indies,  collected  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Curtlag.  (S)  Collected  by  members  of  the  staff:  by  Mr.  C.  G, 
Pringle,  568  of  the  rarer  and  imperfectly  known  plants  of  the  up- 
lands of  Mexico ;  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnston,  the  vasciilar  plants  col- 
lected on  an  expedition  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  amounting  to 
2960  specimens  from  Mai^arita  Island,  Venezuela,  and  231  speci- 
mens from  Trinidad ;  by  Mr.  Femald,  5401  plants  from  Gasp4  Pen- 
insula, Quebec;  by  Miss  Day,  180  plants  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  entire  number  of  specimens  received  during  the  year  was 
26,430.  The  nmnber  of  mounted  sheets  of  specimens  added  to 
the  organized  portitm  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  was  13,729.  The 
Library  of  the  Herbarium  has  been  increased  by  521  books  uid  244 
pamphlets. 

The  historically  important  Dewey  Herbarium,  briefly  mentioned 
above,  was  obtained  from  Bates  College  by  a  mutually  profitable 
exchange  arranged  by  Mr,  Femald.  Besides  the  type-specimens  of 
Dewey's  own  species  of  Carex  the  herbarium  contained  many  types, 
co-types,  and  authentic  specimens  from  the  other  early  American 
caricolt^sts,  as  welt  ae  some  interesting  European  material.  In 
return  for  the  collection,  the  Gray  Herbarium  sent  to  Bates  College 
a  well  selected  and  carefully  mounted  working  herbarium  of  about 
2,000  eheeta. 

In  January  the  Gray  Herbarium  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  continuation  of  an  extensive  card  catalogue  of  new  species  and 
varieties  of  American  plante.  This  index,  one  of  the  most  important 
biblic^praphical  aids  to  students  of  American  botany,  had  been  car- 
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ried  on  and  publiehed  by  Miss  Josephine  A.  Clark,  Librarian  of  tix 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  who,  throagh  preasuie  of 
other  duties,  was  unable  to  continue  this  work.  When  its  publica- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  Gray  Hwbarium  the  catal<^e  contained 
about  28,000  cards.  During  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year 
3,501  cards  were  printed  and  issued.  While  from  its  nature  this 
work  is  important  chiefly  to  American  botanists,  several  of  the  larger 
European  botanical  establishments  are  among  the  subscribers,  and 
the  subscriptions  are  adequate  to  cover  the  expenses  of  clerical  labor 
Mid  printing  required  for  its  publication.  The  work  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  A.  Day,  Librarian  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

In  June  the  botanists  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  the  Ciypt<^amic 
Herbarium,  and  the  Botanical  Museum  of  Harvard  University  pub- 
lished,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Kew  England  Botanical  Club,  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  Paris  Code  of  Botanical  Nomenclatnre 
for  the  consideration  of  the  International  Botanical  Congress  to  be 
convened  at  Vienna  in  June,  1905.  Several  of  these  amendments 
have  Bubsequently  received  the  endorsem^it  of  the  botanical  staff  of 
the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Three  courses  of  instruction  in  Harvard  College  were  given  by 
members  of  the  Herbarium  staff,  namely,  a  course  on  the  local  flora 
of  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  by  Mr.  Fer- 
nald;  a  half-course  on  Botanical  Geography,  by  Dr.  Greeninao; 
and  a  research  course  on  phanerogamic  taxonomy,  by  the  Curator. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Femald,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Collins, 
of  Bi^wn  University,  and  Mr,  A,  S.  Pease,  of  Harvard  Univereity, 
made  an  exceptionally  profitable  collecting  trip  to  Gasp^  Peninsula, 
visiting  regions  not  hitherto  explored  botanically.  Dr.  Greenman, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Moore,  spent  the  month  of  September 
in  the  mountains  of  West  Vii^inia  in  collecting  for  the  Herbarium, 
greatly  amplifying  its  representation  of  the  flora  of  this  r^on. 
The  Curator  collected  about  100  specimens  in  ceutral  Illinois,  to  be 
used  as  exchange  material. 

A  block  of  eight  steel  cases,  with  a  unite<l  capacity  of  about 
16,000  herbarium  sheets,  was  set  up  early  in  the  academic  year, 
being  the  gift  of  a  liberal  anonymous  patron.  The  use  of  steel  in 
the  construction  of  herbarium  cases  is  an  innovation,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  report  that  these  cases  have  proved  highly  satisfai-tory  in 
all  respects.  In  their  fli'e-pi'oof  and  air-tiglit  character  (permttttng 
the  direct  fumigation  of  the  s|)ecimens  by  carbon  bisulphide),  as  well 
as  in  their  compactness,  durability,  and  ease  of  access,  they  are 
much  superior  to  any  other  form  of  herbarium  case  yet  invented. 
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Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  baa  continued  his  collecting  in  Mexico  with  the 
esme  enccesu  which  has  for  many  yeaig  i-ewarded  hia  untiring  labors 
in  dilflcult  botanical  fleld.work. 

Again,  with  its  neeesaary  expenaea  much  in  exceas  of  ita  small 
Income,  the  Gray  Uerbarinm  has  been  able,  through  the  financial  aid 
of  many  generous  patrons,  to  complete  ita  year  without  deficit.  This 
result  could  not  have  been  attained  but  for  the  devotion  and  liber- 
ality of  the  Visiting  Committee. 

The  gifts  for  preaent  use,  which  are  specifically  acknowledged  In 
the  Treasurer's  Report,  amounted  to  $5,250.  A  gift  of  |100  from 
Hr.  E.  F.  Williams  was  received,  to  supplement  the  Gray  Memorial 
Fund. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter,  for  some  years  a  member 
of  the  VisitiDg  Committee,  the  Herbarium  lost  a  friend  of  great  gen- 
eroaity,  wtioae  repeated  gifts  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
maintaining  the  work  of  the  eatabliahment.* 

In  regard  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Herbarium  building,  the 
foUowing  words  from  last  year'a  report  may  be  quoted  with  increased 
em|)hasiB:  "The  great  need  of  the  Herbarium  is  a  new  and  fire- 
proof building  of  ample  size  for  the  safe  preservation  of  its  scien- 
tifically invaluable  but  now  dangerously  congested  colleotione.  The 
floor  cases,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  from  time  to  time, 
have  now  ao  lai^ely  filled  the  space  in  the  Herbarium  building  that 
the  work  of  sorting  and  diatributing  apecimena  is  carried  on  only 
with  the  greatest  diflScnlty,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ofTer  to 
the  numerous  visitiDg  specialists  adequate  or  well-lighted  table  space 
for  comfortable  work." 

During  the  year  the  staff  of  the  Herbarium  has  published  thirty- 
two  papers,  of  which  the  more  important  are  as  follows  :  — 

Arabia  I>rummoDdii  and  its  Relatives.  By  M.  L.  Feknai^d.  SAodora, 
V,  225-231. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  h.  b..  No.  xxv.  New  and 
otherwisi!  nolewortiiy  Angioeperms  from  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
By  J.  M.  Greenhan.     Proe.  Am.  Aead.,  XXXIX,  69-120. 

Insecticides  used  at  tlie  Gray  Herbarium.  By  B.  L.  Robiksom.  Bho- 
dora,  V,  237-247. 

A  new  Kobresia  in  the  Aroostook  Valley.  By  M.  L.  Fernald.  Ibid., 
247-251. 

ContribationB  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  M.  s.,  No.  xxvi.  A  Revision 
of  the  Geuna  Flaveria.  By  J.  R.  Jobmston.  Proc.  Am.  Aead.,  XXXIX, 
279-292. 

*  Hn.  Pouer'8  troportant  beqoMt  to  the  Ors;  Herbarfum,  greatly  increulog 
its  end«iTmeDt,  was  aononnced  after  the  close  of  Ibe  academic  jeaz,  and  an 
kcconnt  of  it  miui,  therefore,  be  deferred  until  the  Keport  for  1904-4S. 
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Two  allies  of  Salix  laclda.     By  H.  L.  Feknald.     Bhodora,  M,  1-8. 

Preliminary  Lists  of  New  England  Plants,  — Jnncaceae.  By  M.  L 
Feknald.     Ibid.,  34^1, 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  N.  a..  No.  xxvli.  By  B.  L. 
BoBiNSON.  I,  Diagnoses  and  Synonymy  of  some  Mexioui  and  CoKnl 
American  Enpatoriums.  U.  Synopsis  of  the  Mikanias  of  Costa  Koa 
m.  Notes  on  Qie  Genus  Himoea  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
IV.  Notes  on  scone  Polygonums  of  western  North  America.  V.  New 
Spermatophytes  from  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Proe.  Boat.  Soc. 
Nai.  Hisl.,  XXXI.  247-271. 

The  Identity  of  Anychla  dlchotoma.  By  B.  h.  Robin30n.  B/wdora, 
VI,  60-53. 

Notes  on  Southwestern  and  Mexican  Plants.  By  J.  M.  GKEBNiuii. 
Bol.  G<w.,  XXXVII,  21B-222. 

New  Species  of  Mexican  Plants.  By  J.  M.  Gbeenhan.  Zoe,\. 
183-187. 

The  Identity  of  Michaux's  Lyeopus  unlflorus.  By  M.  L.  Febmald. 
Shodora,  VI,  134^137. 

The  Green  Alders  of  New  England.  By  M.  L.  Ferhald.  1M., 
162-168. 

CmitilbutionB  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  h.  a..  No.  xxvili.  I.  BeTirioa 
of  die  Genns  Sabazia.  By  B.  L.  Roukson  and  J.  M.  Greenmak.  n.  Re- 
vision of  the  Mezicwi  and  Central  American  Species  of  Trixia.  By  B.  L. 
BOBiNSOK  and  J.  M.  Gkeenhan.  HI.  Revision  of  Qie  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tral American  Species  of  Hieracium.  By  B.  L.  Robinson  and  J.  M. 
Gkebnman.  rV.  Synopsis  of  die  Mexican  and  Central  American  Species 
of  AInus.  By  M.  L.  Febnald.  V.  Diagnoses  and  Synonymy  of  Mexican 
and  Central  American  Spermatophytes.  By  J.  M.  Gbeknhan.  ^1.  Some 
new  Species  of  Mexican  and  Nicaraguan  Dicotyledons.  By  M.  L.  Peb- 
NALD.     Proe.  Am.  Acad.,  XL,  1-57. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Cunlor. 
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THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

To  THE  PbEBIDKNT   OF  THB   UmVERBlTr : 

Sm,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1903-04. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  Head  Gardener,  a 
brief  account  of  the  weather  during  that  period  ao  far  as  it  affected 
our  plants ;  — 

"  The  winter  was  exceptionally  cold,  and  the  greenhouses  required 
much  more  coal  and  care  than  usual.  The  shrubbery  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  the  intensely  cold  weather,  but  our  herbaceous 
plants,  with  their  heavy  covering  of  snow,  wintered  well. 

"The  summer  was  cool  and  moist,  and  proved  favorable  to  all  of 
onr  plants.  It  is  believed  that  all  of  our  collections  at  the  present 
time  are  generally  in  very  good  condition." 

Comparatively  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  our  plants  Id  any  of  the  systematic  groups.  A  few  transfers, 
r^arded  as  necessary  on  account  of  the  increasing  size  of  some  of 
our  specimens,  were  cairied  out  without  disturbing  tbe  established 
sequence.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  install  certain  plants  in 
the  new  special  plots,  as  we  had  originally  intended,  but  it  is  likely 
that  these  plans  may  be  carried  out  during  the  coming  year. 

In  very  early  spring  it  became  apparent  that  the  two  sorts  of 
destructive  moths  which  now  infest  our  neighborhood  had  estab- 
lished themselves  securely  in  our  grounds.  Energetic  measures 
were  taken  to  destroy  the  nests  of  tbe  brown-tail  moths,  and  with 
good  results,  but  the  gypsy  moths  invaded  some  thickets  of  our 
choice  plants,  and  made  considerable  headway  before  they  could  be 
checked.  Our  fine  beech  trees  were  severe  sufferers  and  the  foliage 
was  badly  injured  throughout.  At  the  time  when  the  leaves  were 
just  beginning  to  develop,  the  beech  hedge  on  the  driveway  became 
alive  with  the  caterpillars  of  the  gypsy  moths,  and  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  group  was  threatened.  Assiduous  spraying  with 
poisons  checked  the  ravages  so  successfully  that  by  June  the  hedge 
was  free  from  the  pest  and  in  fairly  good  condition.  During  the 
summer,  more  or  less  was  done  to  destroy  the  moths  in  other  parts 
of  the  Garden,  but  with  little  success,  and  at  the  present  writing  it 
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is  plain  that  the  whole  Garden  is  seriously  imperiled.  We  are  now 
having  the  aests  of  the  gypsy  moth  saturated  with  creosote  by 
expert;  workmea,  who  appear  to  be  doing  their  work  weU.  But  we 
shall  undoubtedly  find  in  the  spring  that  the  destruction  of  the  moths 
has  been  only  partial. 

Our  palm-house  and  its  wings  were  constructed  about  twenty  yeare 
ago,  and  they  have  served  a  good  purpose.  Last  summer  when  the 
plante  were  removed,  as  usual,  to  the  shade  under  the  maplea,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  whole  building  was  unsafe.  The  sills, 
uprights,  plates,  rafters  and  sash  were  completely  honeycombed  by 
white  anta  and  weakened  by  rot.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  no 
repairs  could  be  made,  and  removal  of  the  entire  building  was  in 
contemplation.  But  upon  closer  examination  it  was  seen  that  a 
portion  of  tlie  building  could  be  saved  to  advant^e,  and  therefore 
a  contract  was  made  with  experienced  buildera  to  repair,  glaze,  and 
paint  tbe  whole.  It  is  well  known  that  such  work  is  costly.  In  this 
instance  we  have  been  able,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  $2,000,  to 
put  the  wbole  system  In  excellent  condition,  so  that  it  can  be  fiuily 
expected  to  last  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 

The  Memorial  Greenbonses  and  Laboratory  have  again  proved 
tbeir  usefulness  in  every  way.  They  are  a  distinct  addition  to  our 
equi|)ment.  In  the  Laboratory  Mr.  Plowman  has  continued  bis 
reseaiches  upon  the  relations  of  plants  to  electricity,  and  the  Direc- 
tor has  pursued  bis  studies  on  the  characlers  of  certain  fibres  and 
woods  after  impregnation  with  solutions  of  salts,  and  subeequent 
incineration. 

Work  at  the  Cuban  Experiment  Station  of  the  Garden  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  year  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Grey.  Tbe  weather  lias  not  been  wholly  favor- 
able, but  most  of  the  experiments  bave  resulted  well.  I'he  most 
important  investigations  dealt  with  rice,  maize,  and  ricinus ;  otber 
studies  considered  a  wide  range  of  fruita  and  vegetables.  Some  of 
these  results  have  been  published  in  the  American  Joom&l  of  Science. 
Interesting  reporte  are  received  each  month  from  Ur.  Grey  and  are 
accessible  to  any  persons  desiring  to  consult  them.  It  the  Stati<Hi 
should  continue  to  develop  along  its  present  lines,  it  is  likely  that 
the  reports  will  be  regularly  published  in  a  convenient  form. 

The  Museum  has  received  many  a<lditions  during  the  year.  Most 
of  these  specimens  have  been  incorporated  into  our  reserve,  under 
their  appropriate  classes,  while  a  few  have  been  plaoed  upon  exhibi- 
tion.    The  remounting  of  the  Ware  collection  of  Blaschka  glass 
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models  has  gone  on  withoat  maoh  interruption,  &nd  at  this  time  only 
a  fen  of  the  larger  apecimens  are  etill  on  the  original  cardboards. 
UpoD  the  plaques  of  plaster  tbe  specimens  have  a  firm  mounting  and 
are  more  attractive.  The  entire  collection  has  been  revised  as  to  its 
nomenclature,  and  new  labels  have  been  installed  in  all  the  cases. 
Dr.  Greenman,  of  the  Herbarium,  has  had  charge  of  this  wortc. 

One  of  ttie  most  important  improvements  during  the  year  is  the 
change  in  the  Nash  lecture-room.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Nash, 
the  donor  of  the  hail,  a  complete  system  of  ventilation  has  been 
intn>duced,  which  promises  perfect  success.  Mr.  Nash  also  author- 
ised the  introdnctioD  of  electric  lights  and  of  ao  electric  lantern  for 
projections.  The  costly  system  of  ventilatfOQ  and  of  lighting  now 
recently  brought  into  tbe  room  was  not  practicable  at  the  time  the 
room  was  built.  Since  that  time  cEFective  modes  of  utilizing  electri- 
city for  motors  and  lights  Iiave  become  well  known.  Mr.  Nash  gave 
permission  to  have  the  best  forms  of  appliances  obtained.  Under 
the  patient  oversight  of  Professor  Burke,  the  Inspector  of  Grounds 
and  Buildings,  the  work  has  been  completed  to  the  satisfacUon  of 
everyone,  and  the  lecture-room  of  tbe  donor  becomes  even  more 
pleasing  than  before,  as  a  memorial  gift. 

Professor  Robert  T.  Jackson  submits  the  following  account  of  tbe 
condition  of  tbe  valuable  collection  of  fossil  plants  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Botanic  Museum,  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
collection  was  brought  tt^ether  by  the  late  Professor  Agassiz  and 
subsequently  placed  by  the  Director  of  the  University  Museum,  Dr. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  under  tbe  care  of  the  Botanic  Department, 
Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Elliot  C.  Lee,  the  Department  has 
been  able  to  construct  permanent  cases  for  the  reception  of  these 
specimens  and  to  have  the  whole  collection  studied  by  experts. 
Professor  Jackson  has  given  his  time  and  services,  and,  under  his 
superintendence,  the  work  has  been  most  thoroughly  done. 

^'Mr,  Joseph  A.Cushman,in  what  time  be  had  available,  continued 
cataloguing  the  collection  of  fossil  plants.  7,749  lots  of  plants 
have  now  been  catalogued.  Some  additional  types  or  figured  speci- 
mens have  come  to  light  since  the  last  report.  In  addition  to  work 
on  the  collection  itself,  a  number  of  selectod  specimens  have  been 
purchased  from  the  Elliot  C.  Lee  Fund,  to  BU  gaps  in  our  series. 
Three  persons  consulted  the  collections  this  year,  in  connection  with 
their  work  on  fossil  plants." 

The  meetings  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanic  Garden 
have  been  fruitful.     Substantial  aid  was  secured  by  the  members  of 
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the  Committee,  and,  because  it  was  thought  by  them  that  the  present 
is  not  a  good  time  to  undertake  a  general  subscription,  they  have 
done  lUDch  towards  meeting  the  annual  deficit  which  confronts  the 
management  of  the  Garden.  As  soon  aa  is  possible,  an  effort  wiU 
be  made  to  increase  the  fonds  of  the  Garden  to  a  point  where  its 
modest  expenses  can  be  met  without  yearly  demanding  subscriptions 
to  meet  the  difference  between  our  small  income  and  onr  absolutely 
necessary  expenses. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 
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To  TUB   PRBSIDBNT   or   THB   UnlVBEfllTV ! 

Sib  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  on  the 
prc^reBB  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1904:  — 

During  the  year  Mr,  J.  G.  Jack  has  given  Inetractlon  in  den- 
drology at  the  Arboretum  to  students  of  landscape-gardening  from 
the  loetitute  of  Technology,  to  University  students  of  forestry,  and 
to  a  spring  class  of  26  special  stodents,  largely  composed  of  teachers. 
The  number  of  persons  who  come  to  the  Arboretum  to  study  the 
living  collections,  or  to  work  in  the  library  and  herbarium,  increases 
from  year  to  year,  and  often  severely  taxes  the  space  available  for 
their  use  in  the  laboratories. 

Among  the  large  number  of  additions  made  to  tUe  living  collec- 
tions daring  the  past  year  the  most  important  are  many  species  of 
North  American  Crataegus,  and  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  sent 
^m  Peking.  A  critical  catal<^e  of  the  plants  growing  in  the 
Arboretum  is  greatly  needed,  and  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and  hor- 
ticultural establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  7,418 
plants  (including  grafts  and  cottiugs)  and  1,234  packets  of  seeds 
have  been  distributed  as  follows  :  To  the  United  States,  6,889  plants 
and  169  packets  of  seeds;  to  Canada,  32  packets  of  seeds;  to 
Great  Britain,  45  plants  and  140  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  509  plants  and  785  packets  of  seeds;  to  Japan,  103 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  India,  China,  and  Java,  6  packets  of  seeds. 
There  have  been  received  during  the  year  3,044  plants  and  277  pack- 
ets of  seeds. 

During  the  year  6,190  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  herbarium,  and  888  sheets  of  duplicates  have  been  distributed  to 
other  establishments.  This  is  the  largest  addition  which  has  been 
made  to  the  herbarium  in  one  year. 

The  library  has  received,  by  gift,  909  bound  volumes  and  330 
pamphlets. 
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Practically  all  the  dendrological  literature  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  has  now  been  examined  for  the  Bradley  Bibliography,  and 
Hr.  Alfred  Behder,  who  has  durect  charge  of  the  work,  has  gone  to 
Europe  to  continue  it  in  the  libraries  of  England  and  the  continent. 

I  am  glad  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Hassaohusettfi  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for  tbeir 
annual  grant  of  |2,500  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Arboretum,  sod 
to  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  their  advice  and 
assistance. 

C.  S.  SABGENT,  DinGUyr. 
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To  THE  Pebsident  or  thk  Univbksity  :  — 

Sib, — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  directorship  of  the  Lsbora- 
toiy,  for  nine  years  filled  with  ezceptionBl  sncoess  by  tbe  lat« 
Professor  Henry  B.  Hill,  was  taken  over  by  Professor  Sanger.  Pro- 
feesor  lUchards  became  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  and 
Dr.  Baxter  librarian. 

The  changes  in  courses  which  accompanied  this  re-arrangement 
of  the  staff  were  as  follows:  Dr,  Henry  A,  Torrey  (A.B.,  Univ.  of 
Vermont,  1893  ;  I%.D.,  Harvard,  1697)  was  called  from  an  assistant- 
professorship  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Vermont  to  take 
charge  of  the  advanced  course  in  organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  6), 
given  heretofore  by  the  late  Professor  Hill,  and  also  to  give  the 
elementary  course  in  the  same  subject  (Chemistry  2),  conducted  last 
yew  by  Dr.  Baxter.  Dr.  Torrey  has  also  been  associated  with 
Professor  Sanger  in  the  conduct  of  qualitative  analysis  (Chemistry  3). 
The  coarse  in  industrial  chemistry  (Chemistry  11),  given  for  the 
first  time  in  1903-03,  by  Professor  Sanger,  was  omitted  for  this 
year,  but  in  place  of  it  was  given  a  half-course  (Chemistry  lla), 
not  counting  for  a  degree,  in  the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Pringsheim  (Ph.D.,  Heidelberg,  1900). 

The  number  of  students  in  tbe  several  laboratory  courses  daring 
the  year,  and  in  June,  1908,  were  as  follows  r  — 


Ch«iiiiiti7   1 894 

Qieniitn?   3 182 

Chemiiuy   4 45 

CbemiUr7    6 40 

Chemiitry    6 86 

Chemlatiy    9 SI 

Chemistry  10 

Chemisuj  12  ......    .  9 

Chemiitiy  18 

Chemiatry  20a 1 

Cberolitr?  iOb 6 

CbemiatT;  20c 8 

Chenilstr;  20i 6 

Chewiitiy  20* S 

Cheniiati?  20/ 2 
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The  Dumber  of  students  in  the  courses  in  which  no  laboratory 
work  IB  given  were  as  follows :  — 

OrCobtr,  Juiurvltt,         JniM  IM,  Jnaa  IN, 

leoj.  laai.  imh.  uoa. 

CbetiuBtry    3 G2  SO 

Chemiatry    7 ..  15  13 

Cbemiatrf  U 12"  12*  12*  21 

ChemlBtiy  14 4  4  4  2 

Tout  niimb«r  of  itndenti  un- 
der tnstraction 766  718  S69  614 

During  the  summer  of  1903  the  department  received  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Uallinckrodt,  of  St.  Louis,  the  generous  gift  of  91,000,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  reading-room  and  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 
With  this  gift  it  was  possible  to  fit  the  old  reading-room  with  stacks, 
additional  reading-tables,  and  lights.  In  addition,  many  reference 
books  were  bought,  and,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  College  Library, 
the  cnrrent  chemical  journals  are  now  kept  on  file  in  the  reading- 
room,  while  the  bound  volumes  of  these  journals,  which  heretofore 
constituted  our  chief  library,  are  still  kept  in  the  room.  An  attendant 
is  at  hand  during  the  working  hours  of  tbe  day,  and  from  7  to  10  on 
weok-day  evenings  we  are  able  to  secure  the  service  of  Price  Green- 
leaf  students  as  attendants.  The  reading-room  now  offers  to  all 
students  in  the  laboratory  an  excellent  oppoitunity  for  study  and 
reference.  The  libiary  has  also  been  enriched  by  further  gifts  of 
books  and  journals  from  Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs, 

During  the  summer  of  1908  the  first-floor  room,  south,  used  for 
many  years  as  a  research  laboratory,  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  gave  greatly  needed  accommodations  in  the  form  of  two  pri- 
vate rooms  for  instructors  in  chaise  of  courses  on  that  floor,  leaving 
a  third  room  for  the  use  of  two  or  three  research  students.  At  the 
opening  of  the  year  it  was  evident,  from  the  increased  numbers  in 
the  regular  laboratory  courses  in  physical  chemistry  (Chemistry  6, 
12,  13),  that  other  accommodations  must  be  found  besides  the  small 
room  in  which  had  been  placed,  not  only  these  students,  but  also  the 
research  students  in  that  subject.  Accoi'diugly,  the  first-floor  room, 
northwest,  heretofore  used  for  elementary  chemistry  (Chemistry  B, 
discontinued  in  1902,  and  Chemistry  1  prior  to  the  construction  of 
the  shed  laboratory  in  1902),  was  given  over  to  the  use  of  the  regular 
laboratory  courses  in  physical  chemistry.  The  former  room  was 
left  for  the  research  students,  but  it  is  too  small  even  for  these. 
Though  not  especially  adapted  for  instruction  in  physical  chemistry, 

•  Thii  wae  given  at  a,  volnntary  course,  not  uouDling  (or  a  degree.  The 
fiiure  12  U  included  onlj  for  iKimpBiiBon  and  repreaenla  tite  average  number 
uf  stadenti  sttending  the  courae. 
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the  larger  room  serves  for  the  present  to  provide  for  students  in 
the  courses  assigned  to  it.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  also 
fitted  up  a  dark  closet  for  the  use  of  the  coarse  in  photo-cbemistry 
(Chemistry  12). 

The  small  lecture-room  on  the  second  floor,  south,  was  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  increased  numbers  in  most  of  the  courses  original!; 
assigned  to  it,  and  was,  in  addition,  noisy  and  poorly  ventilated. 
Accordingly,  the  space  occupied  by  this  room  was  utilized  in  fitting 
np  two  small  research  laboratories,  of  which  the  building  was  greatly 
in  need.  The  abandonment  of  this  lecture-room  will  throw  an  addi- 
tional number  of  courses  into  the  room  on  the  same  floor,  east,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  large  room  in  which  are  held  the  elementary 
lectures,  is  the  only  lecture-room  we  have.  This  room  has,  however, 
been  made  more  useful  by  the  addition  of  modern  seats,  and  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  all  the  courses,  with  the  exception  of  Chem- 
istry 1,  without  serious  interference  between  courses. 

The  following  investigations  were  conducted  during  the  year: 
Professor  Jackson,  in  continuation  of  his  work  on  orthoquinones, 
studied  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Carlton  the  compounds  of  tetrabromortboqul- 
none  with  alcohols,  adding  several  new  compounds  to  these  classes, 
and  trying  many  fruitless  experiments  to  determine  their  constitu- 
tion. With  Mr.  F.  W.  Russe  the  action  of  ketones  and  aldehydes 
on  tetrabromorthoquinone  was  shown  to  consist  in  a  condensation  of 
two  molecules  with  remo^'al  of  bromine,  and  some  pr<^ress  was  made 
towards  the  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem  involved  in  the  action  of 
organic  acids  on  tetrabromorthoquinone.  With  Mr.  R.  D.  MacLaurio 
the  study  of  the  tetrachlororthoquinone  was  begun,  and  progress  was 
made  in  tracing  its  resemblances  to  and  differences  from  the  cor- 
responding bromine  compound.  With  Mr.  P.  A.  Shaffer  it  was 
shown  that  the  hexahromoithoquinone-pyrocatechin  ether,  like  other 
orthoquinones,  gives  a  compound  with  methyl  alcohol.  With  the 
late  Mr.  A.  D.  Wyman  a  new  method  of  making  orthonapthoquinone 
was  studied.  With  Dr.  H.  H.  Pringsheim  the  investigation  of  the 
phenylened limine  was  continued.  With  Mr.  L.  Clarke  two  new  sub- 
jects of  investigation  i^e re  taken  up,  —  the  addition  compounds  of 
dimethylaniUne  with  nitro  bodies  or  quinones,  and  the  bromine 
addition  products  of  dimethylaniline.  The  first  of  these  researches 
was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  good  progress  waa 
made  with  the  second. 

Professor  Richards  has  made  progress  in  his  work  npon  com- 
pressibility and  upon  the  transition  temperatures  of  crystallized 
salts.      The   following   additional  investigations  were  carried  out 
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under  his  direction;  Mr.  G.  E.  Bebr,  Jr.,  continued  the  stadjof 
the  free  enet^  change  of  iron  under  man;  conditions,  obtaining 
light  on  ite  occlusion  and  iu  passivity ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Sent  has  studied 
nickel  in  the  same  way ;  Mr.  G.  S.  Forbes  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  amalgam  cells,  and  has  shown  the  directioa  aad  extent  of  the 
deviation  of  their  electro-motive  forces  from  those  predicted  by  the 
gas  law  at  great  dilutions ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Lamb  has  studied  the  speciOc 
beat  of  oqneous  solutions  by  a  new  method  which  gave  satisfactory 
results ;  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Wells  continued  his  investigation  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  sodium,  showing  its  value  to  be  at  least  as  low  as  29.008, 
and  finding  evidence  that  Stas's  value  for  chlorine  also  is  slightly  in 
error.  Professor  Richards  received  a  second  grant  of  (2,500  from 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  to  assist  these  investigationa. 

Dr.  Torrey  studied  with  Mr.  H.  Hardenbergh  the  dissociation  of 
phenoquinone  and  quinhydrone  in  benzol,  and  in  general  the  action 
of  neutral  solvents  on  these  compounds.  The  results  of  this  iroik 
are  ready  for  publication.  With  Mr.  W.  W.  Famum,  Dr.  Torrey 
continued  bis  work  on  the  action  of  ethylene  dlbromide  on  paronitzo- 
Bodlmethylaniline,  studying  especially  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  add 
<M)  dinitrosodimethylaniline  ethylene.  With  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter  the 
action  of  potassic  iodine  on  chloranit  and  bromanil  was  studied, 
showing  that,  in  the  latter  case,  bromine  was  replaced  by  iodine. 
With  Mr.  H.  B.  Kipper  a  study  was  begun  of  the  action  of  ortho-  maA 
mctanitrobenzoyl  chloride  on  polyatomic  phenols. 

Dr.  Baxter  began  an  investigation  on  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine, 
and  determined  the  following  ratios :  silver  to  silver  iodide,  silver  to 
iodine,  and  silver  iodide  to  silver  chloride.  The  results  from  the 
three  series  of  analyses  led  to  the  value  126.975  for  the  atomic 
weight  of  iodine.  Dr.  Baxter  also  determined  with  accuracy  the 
specific  gravities  of  lithium  cliloride,  bromide  and  iodide,  and  of 
silver  iodide.  Under  Dr.  Baxter's  direction  Mr.  M.  A.  Hines  under- 
took a  determination  of  the  atomic  we^ht  of  cadmium  through  the 
analysis  of  cadmium  chloride,  and  obtained  the  value  112.47  for  this 
constant.  Dr.  Baxter  received  a  grant  of  |500  from  the  Carnegie 
Institation  of  Washington  for  a  research  on  the  atomic  weight  of 
manganese. 

Dr.  Lewis  studied  quantitatively  the  decomposition  of  oxide  of 
silver  at  temperatures  above  300  d^rees  with  interesting  results. 
Under  Dr.  Lewis'  direction,  Mr.  P.  Wheeler  studied  the  conduc- 
tivity of  solutions  of  potassic  iodide  in  fused  iodine;  Mr.  R.  F. 
Jackson  studied  the  overvoltage  of  the  deposition  of  hydrt^en  upon 
mercuty,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Lacy  b^an  a  study  of  migration  values  in 
fused  salts. 
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Dr.  H.  H.  Fringsfaeim  deyieed  b.  r&pid  method  for  the  estimatioD 
of  cblorine,  bromiDe,  and  iodine  in  oi^anic  compouDdB,  by  decompo- 
eition  with  sodium  peroxide  and  aubaequent  determination  of  the 
h&k^en  removed  by  the  sodinm. 

Profeeaor  Sanger  completed,  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Gibson,  the  work 
on  their  method  for  the  estimation  of  small  amonnts  of  antimony. 
With  Hr.  O.  F.  Black  he  worked  ont  a  method  for  the  determlna^ 
taon  of  arsenic  in  urine,  —  also  a  quantitative  adaptation  of  the  G-uth- 
zeit  method  for  estimation  of  arsenic.  With  Mr.  J.  F.  Langmaid 
he  studied  the  action  of  pyrosolfuryl  chloride  and  of  chlorsulphnrio 
acid  on  chromyl  chloride.  The  following  papers  were  published 
dorii^  the  year :  — 

1.  On  the  Action  of  Aniline  upon  Tetrabromonhobenzoquinone.  By 
C.  LoRiNG  Jackbom  and  Horace  G.   Pobtrb.     Am.   Chem.  Joum., 

XXX,  618. 

2.  Ueber  Additioiiaprodnkle  mit  Dimethyl  anil  in.  Von  C.  Lorimg  Jack- 
son tmd  Latham  Clabke.     B^.  d.  deuUch.  chem.  OesM.,  XXXVH,  176. 

8.  On  certain  Addition  Componnds  deriyed  from  Ortiiobenzoqainone. 
By  C.  IxtRiNG  Jackson  and  Horace  C.  Porter.     Am.  Chem.  Joum., 

XXXI,  89. 

4.  The  Action  of  Bromine  on  3.6-Dibromparaphenytenediamine.  By 
C.  LoBiNG  Jackson  and  D.  F.  Calhane.    Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXI,  S09. 

fi.  On  TeUachlorduutrobeniol.  By  G.  Lorino  Jackson  and  H.  A. 
Gablton.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXI,  360. 

6.  On  certain  Deriratires  of  Triohlortrinitrobenzol.  By  C.  Losing 
Jackson  and  Paul  Shortt  Sutth.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXII,  168. 

7.  On  the  Preparation  of  Formlminoethyl  Ether.  By  H.  B.  Hill  and 
O.  F.  BiACK.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXI,  207. 

8.  Ueber  die  optiacben  Isomeren  der  ^DihydndurfuraiiHia'-dicarbon- 
siinre.  Von  H.  B.  Hill  and  F.  W,  Rcsse.  Ber.  d.  deuUeh.  chem. 
aeielt.,  XXXVn,  2588. 

9.  A  new  method  for  Determining  Compressibility,  with  Application  to 
Bromine,  Iodine,  Chloroform,  Bromcdorm,  Carbon  Tetrachloride,  Phos- 
phoms  and  Water.  By  Theodore  W.  Richakds  and  W.  N.  Stull. 
Carnegie  Inslituti(m  Publicationt,  No.  7,  December,  1903. 

10.  The  Nephelometer,  an  Inatnunent  for  Detecting  and  Estimating 
Opalescent  Precipitates.  By  THKOt>ORB  W.  Richards  and  Kooer  Clabk 
Wells.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXI,  285. 

11.  Note  on  a  Method  of  Determining  Small  Quantities  of  Mercury. 
By  Theodobk  W.  Richards  and  Sidney  Kbkt  Singer.  Joum.  Am, 
Chem.  Soe.,  XXVI,  300. 

13.  Sources  of  Error  in  the  Determination  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of 
Nitrogen.  By  Theodobe  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am.  Fhiioaoph.  Soe., 
XLin,  116. 

13.  A  Rapid  and  Convenient  Method  for  the  Quantitative  Electrolytic 
Precipitation  of  Copper.  By  Theoi>ore  W.  Richards  and  Habold 
BiSBEE.     Jovm.  Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  XXVI,  030. 
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14.  The  Significance  of  Cbanging  Atomic  Volume ;  IV.  The  Effects  of 
CbemicKl  and  Cohesive  Internal  Pressure.  Bj  Tbeodoke  W.  Ricbasds. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XXXIX,  581. 

16.  The  Relation  of  the  Iljpotbesis  of  Compressible  Atoms  to  Electro- 
chemistry.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards.  Trans.  Intemaiional  Elw 
trieal  Cojtgress  at  St.  Louis,  1904. 

16.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Iron.  Second  Paper.  The 
Analysis  of  Ferrous  Bromide.  By  U.  P.  Baxteb.  Ptoc.  Am.  Aead,, 
XXXIX,  245. 

17.  The  Specific  Gravities  of  Lithium  Chloride,  Bromide,  and  Iodide. 
By  G.  P.  Baxter.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXI.  5fi8. 

18.  Tbe  Specifio  Gravities  of  Cadmium  Chloride  and  Cadmium  Bromide. 
By  G.  P.  Baxteu  and  M.  A.  Uines.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXI.  220. 

19.  The  SpeciGc  Gravity  of  Zinc  Chloride.  By  G.  P.  Baxteb  and  A.  B. 
Lamb.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXI,  229. 

20.  Ueber  ein  Schnellverfahren  zur  quantitativea  Bastimmung  von 
Chlor,  Brom  und  Jod  in  organischen  Verbindungen  mit  Natrinmsuperoxyd. 
Von  H.  H.  Pringsheih.     Ber.  d.  deuUcli.  chem.  Qesell.,  XXXVl.  4244. 

21.  The  Analysis  of  Organic  Substances  with  the  Help  of  Sodium  Per- 
oxide.    By  H.  H,  Pkingsheim.     Am.  Chem.  Joum..  XXXI,  386. 

23.  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  des  Natrlumanperoxyden  zur  quantitative!! 
Analyse  organischer  Substanzen.  Von  H.  H.  Pbingsheih.  Bfr.  d. 
deuiKh.  chem.  Qesell.,  XXXVII,  2166. 

AtteotioQ  was  repeated!;  called  by  the  late  Director  to  tbe  crowded 
condition  of  Boylston  Hall,  which  hau  now  reached  a  point  where  it 
may  be  aaid  to  impede  serioualy  the  pn^ress  of  the  department. 
We  are  for  tbe  present  furnishing  desk-room  for  our  elementary 
students,  but  we  aii;  compelling  a  large  part  of  them  to  work  under 
unsanitary  conditions.  The  intermediate  courses  are  for  the  time 
being  barely  provided  for,  and  a  slight  increase  in  these  courses 
would  necessitate  exclnsion  of  some  applicants.  Our  research  stu- 
dents are  crowded  into  small  and  poorly  adapted  rooms,  and  their 
Dumber  now  exceeds  the  desk-space  which  should  be  allotted  to  eadi 
man.  The  service  of  the  building  is  hampered  by  inadequate  storage- 
rooms,  which  are  inconveniently  situated  with  respect  to  most  of  the 
laboratories  which  tliey  serve. 

No  extension  of  laboratory  work  is  possible  on  account  of  lack  of 
space.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  supplement  the  lectures  in 
elementary  oi^anic  chemistry  (Chemistry  2)  by  a  course  in  organic 
preparations.  The  need  of  such  a  course  as  part  of  a  general  train- 
ing, as  an  introduction  to  advanced  work  in  oiganic  cbemistry,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  a  medical  education,  is  every  year  more  apparent. 
"We  can  make  no  provision  for  laboratoi;  work  in  Industrie  chem* 
istry  or  in  inorganic  preparations.  We  can  do  no  laboratory  work  in 
biological  chemistry.     We  have  no  facilities  for  oanying  on  water 
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analysis  or  general  work  in  aanitary  cbemtstry.  Our  room  for  gas 
analysis  is  absurdly  unfitted  for  the  purpose.  Certain  lines  of 
physico-chemical  research  ate  impossible  to  carry  out  for  want  of 
room.  Lectures  in  general  chemistry  are  given  in  a  room  in  which 
not  over  half  of  the  large  class  can  see  and  a  lai^e  number  can  not 
hear  well,  while  tlie  constniction  of  the  room  imposes  a  severe  tax 
on  the  lecturer.  All  other  lectures  are  given  in  one  room,  which, 
although  sufficing  at  present,  coold  not  provide  for  more  or  larger 
courses.  We  are  able  to  make  no  provision  for  small  meetings  of 
classes  for  lectures  or  recitation  work. 

No  remedy  seems  to  be  possible  for  this  state  of  things  except  the 
construction  of  a  new  and  properly  endowed  laboratory,  since  a 
reconstruction  of  the  old  building  would  be  architecturally  difficult, 
and  would  involve  a  very  great  expense.  Every  part  of  Boylston  Hatl, 
from  roof  to  cellar,  has  been  utilized  to  the  utmost  extent.  We  are 
now  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  offer  inducements  for 
chemical  study  oommensurate  with  the  reputation  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. We  shall  contfnoe  in  this  position  until  a  new  laboratory 
is  built. 

CHARLES  E.  SANGER,  Director. 
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To  THE   PBESlDam   OP  THB  UNIVEBStlT  !  

Sir,  — The  stadents  enrolled  Id  the  Department  of  Phystcs  ■ 
diBtribnted  ae  follows :  — 


BeieKTch  Course*. 


PhjsicB  C  now  occupies  three  large  laboratories.  The  increased 
accommodations  and  the  carefolly  arranged  course  of  quantitative 
experiments  make  this  elective  a  very  attractive  one.  It  ia  encour- 
aging to  note  that  students  in  com [>ara lively  large  nnmbers  take  a 
course  which  requires  regular  weekly  work  and  which  cannot  be 
crammed.  The  success  of  this  elective  is  due  to  the  constant  effort 
of  Professor  Sabine  to  increase  its  instrumental  appliances  and  to 
raise  Its  intellectual  level. 

There  are  eight  Graduate  Students  pursuing  research  courses  in 
the  laboratory,  and  every  available  room  Is  occupied  with  t^ese 
researches.  The  gift  of  Hon.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  for  original 
research  has  greatly  stimulated  the  spirit  of  investigation,  as  will 
be  seen  by  considering  the  following  list  of  work  which  is  now  in 
progress  and  in  which  important  results  have  already  been  obtained : 

Energy  of  the  X-raya.     J.  M.  AuAifS. 

Index  of  refraction  of  liquids  under  high  pressure.     P.  W.  Budomas. 

Electric  Double  Refraction.     H.  h.  Blackwbll. 

Magnetic  Hysteresis.     H.  N.  Davis. 

ThoniB<«i  Effect,  or  the  conveyance  of  heat  by  electricity.     ProfecacH' 

Hall. 
Viscosity  ol  Gases.     J.  L.  Hogo. 
Short  Waves  of  Light.     I>r.  Theodore  Ltuan. 
Mew  Spectra  of  Fluorescence.     Dr.  H.  W.  Mohse. 
Investigation  in  M^netlsm,     Professor  Peircr. 
Resonance  in  Wireless  Telegraphy.     Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce. 
Investigations  in  Acoustics.     Professor  Sabine. 
InvestJgatJon  in  Spectrum  Analysis.     Professor  Trowbridge. 
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To  illustrate  the  arduous  labor  involved  in  modern  physical 
research  I  will  select  from  the  above  list  the  work  of  Dr.  Ho^  and 
that  of  Professor  Hall  and  of  Professor  Sabine.  Dr.  Hogg,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  proper  cooditions  for  his  obsei-vations,  is  obliged 
to  work  contiDuonalj,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  run,  during 
twelve  hours  or  more,  tims  frequently  carrying  his  work  far  Into 
the  night.  Professor  Hall  also,  in  his  research,  is  obliged  to  make 
continaous  observations  over  long  periods  of  time.  In  the  case  of 
both  of  these  observers,  outside  disturbances  often  compel  the 
repetitioa  of  such  series  of  observations.  Ball  playing  and  the  run- 
ning (rack  on  Holmes  Field  have  been  the  soiuve  of  great  annoyance. 
All  of  these  sports  conld  be  enjoyed  on  Jarvis  Field  without  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  University  and  without  disturbance  to  the 
extremely  important  function  of  this  Laboratory, — that  of  research. 
In  order  to  obtain  freedom  from  noise,  ProfesBor  Sabine  woi-ked 
during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  from  midnight  until  Bve  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Two  of  the  investigations  now  in  progress,  lieside  their  scientific 
aspects,  bear  directly  upon  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful 
arts.  These  are  the  researches  of  Professor  Sabine  in  Architectural 
AcousticB  and  Dr.  G.  W,  Pierce's  work  on  Tuning  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Circuits.  This  work  is  the  most  quantitative  that  has  been 
done  in  this  important  subject.  Dr.  Pierce  has  been  enabled  by  vary- 
ing the  frequency  of  the  sending  apparatus  two  per  cent,  to  change 
the  amount  of  energy  transmitted  fifty  per  cent.  This  result  encour- 
ages one  to  believe  that  individualization  of  wireless  messages  will 
ultimately  be  practicable. 

The  Physical  Colloquiums  were  held  every  week  during  the  past 
terms  of  the  year,  and  were  fully  attended  by  Graduate  Students 
and  the  officers  of  the  Department.  At  these  meetings  the  investi- 
gations in  progress  were  discussed  and  criticized.  Such  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  a  large  body  of  instructors  and  students  engaged  in 
research  constitute  one  of  the  great  advantages  in  attending  a  laif;e 
university.  I  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  upon  the  spiiit  of  work 
shown  by  students  in  this  Department  in  order  to  enforce  the  point 
that  the  intellectual  life  in  one  of  the  great  branches  of  science 
taught  in  the  University  was  never  so  vigorous. 

To  keep  constantly  abreast  with  rapidly  advancing  physical 
science  the  Laboratory  needs  a  larger  power  plant,  a  latter  library, 
jaoK  underground  rooms  for  obtaining  conditions  of  constant  tem- 
perature,  and  a  liquid  hydrogen  plant. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  American  AeBociatJon,  together  with  allied 
societies,  during  the  Christmas  recess,  five  members  of  the  Physical 
Department  read  papers. 

During  the  year  the  first  rolDme  of  '*  ContributiooB  to  Physical 
Science "  from  this  Laboratory  was  published.  It  is  proposed  to 
ooatinue  this  piiblicatioa  each  year  and  to  maintain  its  present 
position  aa  the  leading  publication  in  Physics  in  America.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  have  the  important  effect  of  making  known  our 
experimental  resonrces  to  graduate  students  of  other  uaiTersilies. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  this  year :  — 

1.  Experiments  on  the  Deviation  of  Falling  Bodies.  By  Prof essor  Hall. 
Proo.  Am.  Acad.,  1904. 

2-  Generalized  Space  Differentiats  of  the  Second  Order.  By  Professor 
Peirob.     Proc.  Am.  Aead.,  1904. 

3.  Theorems  concemiog  the  Flow  of  Electricity  in  Solid  Condodort. 
By  Professor  Peibce.     Proc.  Am.  Aead.,  1904. 

4.  The  Cooper  Hewitt  Mercury  Interrupter.  By  Dr.  G.  W.  PlxBCB- 
Proc.  dm.  Acad.,  1904. 

5.  Resonance  in  Wireless  Telegraph  Circuits.  By  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce. 
Physical  Review,  September,  1904. 

6.  Short  Waves  of  Light.  ByDr.  LmAN.  A»trophygicalJoum.,iUj, 
1904. 

7.  On  the  relation  of  current  density  to  the  Hall  effect  in  Gold.  By 
Dr.  T.  C.  McKay.     Proc.  Am.  Acad..  1904. 

6.  Influence  of  Occluded  Hydrogen  on  the  electrical  resistance  of  Flali- 
num.     By  Dr.  W.  E,  McElfresh.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  1904. 

9.  Spectra  produced  by  the  Wehnelt  Interrupter.  By  Dr.  H.  W. 
Horse.     Astrophyiical  Joum.,  April,  1904. 

10.  Radium  and  the  electron  theory.  By  Professor  Tro^v^ridob  ud 
Dr.  Rollins.     Am.  Joum.  Science,  1904. 

U.  Spectra  of  Gases  at  High  Temperatures.  Professor  Tbowsridob. 
Printed  in  reports  of  World's  F^.  St.  Loids,  1904. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Dirtaot. 
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To   THB  PbkSIDKNT   OF   THB  UnITEESITT  : 

Sot,  —  I  reepectfully  Bubmit  the  following  report  on  the  Division 
of  Eogineering  for  the  year  1903-04. 

The  raieing  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  Scientific 
School,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  in  five  years  the  academic 
and  scientific  d^rees  have  served  to  induce  many  students  of 
engineering  to  spend  three  years  in  tJie  College  before  entering  the 
Scientific  School.  The  consequence  has  been  a  very  marked  increase 
in  elections  of  engineering  courses  by  College  students.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  made  up  to  cover  the  enrolments  for 
the  past  five  years :  — 

isw-ieoo.  1900-01.  iwi-43.  i«03^^.  leos-oi. 
Total  enroimeiita  in  enpneeringcoDTBeB  16ei>  1964  2014  9)86  22T4 
Namber  of  Sdentiflc  School  itudenM  .  1606  1636  16S3  1688  1664 
Number  of  Btudentt  not  rcg^Blered  in 

ScienUflc  School 168         319        3S1        613        B20 

Peruenugf  of  Academic  nndenU    .   .         9.6         IS.»        18.9        34.6        27 .3 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tbe  proportion  of  Academic,  students  to 
Scientific  School  students  has  almost  trebled  iu  five  years,  and  that 
27. S%  of  the  instnictjon  offered  by  the  Engineering  Division  is 
given  to  students  not  registered  in  the  Scientific  School. 

The  tendency  towards  college  training  previous  to  the  professional 
training  in  engineering  is  &lso  indicated  by  the  list  of  graduates 
since  the  rule  allowing  students  to  take  two  d^rees  iu  five  years  has 
become  operative.  A  brief  table  is  made  out  for  three  years  to 
show  the  proportion  of  engineering  graduates  who  had  previously 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Harvard  College, 

IMI-OI.      l»(»^.      IBOS-M. 

>'nmber  of  engineering  gradn&tet 18  19  26 

Namber  who  had  preTioasly  obtained  the  degree  of 

A.B.  from  Harrard 2  4  9 

Percentage 11  22  86 

This  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  should,  if  encouraged, 
build  up  a  graduate  professional  school,  analogous  to  the  Law  School. 
This  seems  highly  desirable  in  order  that  the  Division  may  do  its 
best  work.  The  only  difficulty,  in  the  present  arrangement  is  due  to 
the  increasing  number  of  students   taking   instruction   under   the 
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Division,  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  instracting  staff. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  instnictora  have  been  overloaded,  and 
have  consequently  been  able  to  give  little  attentioa  (o  professional 
research.  Electrical  engineering  is  now  fairly  well  provided  for. 
Ci\'il  engineering,  however,  is  in  need  of  an  additional  instructor; 
and  mechanical  engineering  is  suffering  for  lack  of  an  adequate  staff. 
The  work  of  individual  instructors  cannot  well  be  reduced  under 
present  conditions.  Courses  in  engineering  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity form  the  minimum  necessaty  parts  of  prescribed  schedules 
leading  to  degrees  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  ei^neering. 
It  is  consequently  impossible  to  lessen  the  work  of  instructors  by 
omitting  anything,  without  at  the  same  time  seriously  impairing  the 
system  of  instruction.  The  case  is  different  from  that  in  moat  other 
Departmente  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  where  a  latge 
part  of  the  work  is  elective  and  can  be  modified  without  real  damage 
to  an  entire  group  of  courses.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  satisfac- 
tory standard,  something  will  have  to  be  done  for  the  DiWsion  before 
long.  Efficiency  cannot  be  maintained  with  the  present  number  of 
instructors.  There  remains,  besides,  the  consideration  of  advanced 
and  graduate  work.  It  is  extremely  desirable  to  provide  some 
election  for  students  from  the  Collie  and  from  other  institutions. 

Fortunately,  the  courses  are  so  arranged  that  students  may  change 
easily  from  one  branch  of  engineering  to  another.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering.  This  abifting 
takes  place  every  year,  and  it  may  be  seen  from  the  Catalogue  that 
the  course  in  mechanical  engineering  has  suffered  in  numbers  in 
proportion  as  electrical  engineering  has  gained.  This  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  gradual  change  in  the  devices  used  for 
power  stations  and  manufacturing  purposes  throughout  the  country, 
but  it  is  probably  in  larger  part  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  in  mechanical  engineering.  The  increase  of  equipment  in 
the  electrical  lalioratories  made  itself  felt  at  once  by  the  transfer  of 
a  number  of  students  to  the  electrical  courses.  At  present  the 
laboratories  of  mechanical  engineering  are  equipped  suuply  for 
elementary  work,  and  comparatively  little  cau  be  done  for  advanced 
students.  This  points  to  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  outlay  for 
machinery. 

The  Summer  Camp  at  Squam  Lake  has  been  very  successful  dnrii^ 
the  past  two  summers  under  the  efficient  management  of  Assistant 
Professor  Hughes.  His  attention  to  its  development  bids  fair  to 
make  it  an  extremely  useful  adjunct  to  the  regular  instruction  given 
at  Cambridge.     It  should  be  the  place  where  a  student  may  go  to 
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take  only  one  subject  at  a  time,  thus  concentrating  hia  efforts  upon 
the  attainment  of  one  end.  This  plan  baa  worked  admirably  in  tbe 
surveying  courses,  which  are  well  adapted  to  camp  life,  and  the 
results  afford  valuable  evidence  for  other  courses.  During  the  past 
aaauner  Students  were  taken  in  descriptive  geometry,  graphical 
statics,  resistance  of  materials,  and  applied  mechanics,  to  the 
number  of  fifty-one  enrolments.  For  their  benefit  the  day  was 
divided  into  two  periods,  and  it  was  found  easily  possible  to  bold 
their  attention  to  a  single  subject  for  six  or  eight  hours  without 
fatigue.  The  woods  and  lake  afford  healthful  relaxation,  free  from 
the  distractions  of  Cambridge  and  Boston.  Judging  from  tbe 
experience  of  the  summer,  it  seems  possible  for  a  student  to  work 
at  in-door  studies  for  ten  weeks  in  the  country  without  losing  his 
vigor  for  the  fall  term.  The  vacation  habit  is  bad  when  it  means 
three  months  of  Idleness  every  year,  and  it  would  seem  worth  while 
for  the  University  to  try  seriously  the  experiment  of  putting  other 
subjects  besides  those  pertaining  to  engineering  inlA  the  summer 
camp  for  College  students.  At  present  few  courses  given  in  Cam- 
bridge under  the  auspices  of  the  Summer  School  count  for  the 
degrees,  but  the  summer  work  at  Squam  Lake  is  Intended  almost 
wholly  for  Harvard  students. 

During  the  past  year  some  of  the  members  of  the  Department 
have  been  able  to  take  up  important  work  outside  the  regular 
routine.  ProfesBor  Kennetly  was  secretary  of  the  International 
Electrical  Engineering  Congress  at  St.  Louis,  and  as  such  has 
charge  of  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  papers  contributed 
by  electrical  engineers  of  America  and  Europe.  There  will  be  three 
large  volumes  of  this  notable  work.  Prof(>8sor  Jolmson  was  able  to 
direct  the  working  drawings  for  the  Stadium  and  to  make  all  the 
calculations  for  structural  strength.  This  involved  a  large  amount 
of  detail,  which  was  admirably  carried  out. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year  r  — 

The  Repulsion  Motor.  By  0.  A.  Adams.  American  Institute  of  Eleo- 
Mcal  Engineers. 

Leakage  Reactance  of  Indut-tion  Motors.  By  0-  A.  Adams.  Inter- 
national Electrical  Congress,  Kt.  Louis. 

On  tbe  Mttchauiam  ol  Electric  Power  Transmisaion.  By  A.  E.  Kenneixy. 
EUctriad  World  and  Engineer. 

KRiciency  Curves  of  C'on^lant-Potential  Transformers.  ,l{y  A.  K.  Ken- 
nelly.     Electrical  World  and  Enginee'-. 

The  Altumating-Correat  Theory  of  rransmi^ion  Speed  over  Submarine 
Cables.  By  A.  E.  Kenneixy.  Intemstioaid  Klectriual  Congresa,  St. 
Lonis. 
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High-Fre<iuency  Telephone  Circuit  Teste.  By  A.  E.  Kemmellt.  Inler 
national  Electrical  Congress,  St.  Louis, 

Two  Blementaiy  Constmctiona  in  Complex  TrigoDometiy.  By  A.  E. 
Kennellt.     The  Annala  of  Mathematics. 

The  Electrical  Resistance  of  Bearings.  By  A.  E.  Kenmeixt  and  0.  A. 
AdajiS.     Electrical.  World  and  Engineer. 

On  the  Parallel-Working  of  Delta  and  Star-Connected  Three-Flust 
Tnnsformers.  By  A.  E.  Ksnnelly  and  S.  E.  Whitimo.  EUetrital 
World  and  Engineer. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Edison  Storag;e  BaUery.  By  A.  E.  Eenmellt 
and  S.  E.  Wbitimo.     IntematJmul  Electrical  Congress,  St.  Louis. 

The  Use  of  Superiieated  Steam  and  of  Reheaters  in  Compound  Engines 
of  Large  Size.     By  L.  S-  Ma^ka.     American  Society  of  Mechamcal  Engi- 

Some  Recent  Teste  of  the  Weight  of  Crowds.  ByL.  J.  Johnson. 
Engineering  News. 

Design  of  the  Steel-Concrete  Work  of  the  Harvard  Stadium.  By  L.  J. 
Johnson.     Journal  of  the  Aatodation  of  EngineeriTig  Societies. 

Balancing  Steam  Engines.  By  Ira  N.  Holus.  Naval  Institnte  (for 
Midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy). 

Descriptive  Geometry  —  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  J.  A.  Hoiks. 
Press  of  Harvard  University,  and  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

la  addition  to  the  above,  the  members  of  the  Department  have 
been  generous  oontributore  to  the  Harvard  Engineering  Journal. 

IRA  N.  HOLUS. 
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To  THE  FBESIDBHT   OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  : 

SiB,  —  The  most  importaat  event  for  the  development  of  ezperi- 
meatal  psychology  in  Harvard  University  during  the  last  year  has 
been  the  completion  of  the  plans  for  Emerson  Hall  and  the  beginning 
of  the  work  thereon.  The  Philosophical  Department  eagerly  avaits 
the  early  opening  of  the  new  building,  since  it  will  at  last  give 
excellent  quarters  for  all  the  work,  —  the  el^nentary  and  the  ad- 
vanced work  in  Logic,  Ethics,  Psychology,  AesthetiCB,  History  of 
Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  and  Sociology.  It  is  hoped  especially 
that  the  external  bringing  together  of  the  various  philosophical 
activities  will  reinforce  in  the  academic  community  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  inner  unity  of  all  pbiloBophical  branches  and  of  their 
central  importance  for  any  scholarly  work.  But  it  is  by  psychology 
above  all  that  the  new  building  is  most  urgently  needed.  Even  the 
most  elementary  courses  have  suffered  by  the  present  situation. 
The  lai^e  introductory  course  in  psychology  has  had  to  be  given 
by  the  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  in  the  New  Lecture 
Hall,  and  every  piece  of  apparatus  used  for  experimental  demon- 
strations has  hftd  to  be  carried  from  Dane  Hall  to  Kirkland  Street. 
Emerson  Hall  will  have  under  one  roof  the  collection  of  psychological 
instruments  and  a  lecture  hall  sufficient  in  size,  even  if  the  intro- 
ductory courses  come  to  have  over  one  hundred  men  more  thau  at 
present.  But  the  chief  advantage  accrues  to  the  research  work 
and  the  more  advanced  psyehott^iical  courses.  The  Psychological 
Laboratory  wiU  contain  twenty-three  rooms,  adjusted  to  the  various 
needs  of  special  invest^ations,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  profit  in 
every  way  from  the  experiences  which  the  recently  built  laboratories 
of  otiier  universities  have  gathered  as  to  the  details  of  desirable 
arrangement.  We  can  expect  lo  have  in  Emerson  H&ll  a  model 
psychological  laboratory,  well  equipped  for  nearly  evei-y  line  of 
psychol(^cal  research,  not  excluding  i-esearch  into  the  mental  life 
of  animals. 

The  iDstruction  during  the  last  year  has  been  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  foregoing,  but  the  Department  welcomes  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Yerkes  to  develop  his  half-course  on  Grenetic  Psychology  into 
two  half-courses,  ibe  one  devoted  to  Comparative  Psycholf^y  and 
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the  other  to  Mental  Development.  The  first  one  coafinea  itseir  to 
PhjIogenetJc,  the  second  to  Ontogenetic  development.  The  experi- 
ment&l  training  course  in  elementary  laboratory  work  baa  been 
improved  by  the  pnblicatioD  of  a  manual  for  the  laboratory  work 
by  the  two  assistants  of  the  Laboratory,  Dr.  Holt  and  Dr.  Yerkee. 
The  chief  stress  of  the  laboratory  activity  has  lain  again  on  tJie 
research  work,  which  has  been  carried  on  vigorously  by  the  instnc- 
tors  of  the  Department  and  fourteen  Graduate  Students,  of  whom 
two  were  members  of  Eaddiflfe  College.  Two  of  the  investigations 
have  been  accepted  as  thesie  work  for  the  Ffa.D.,  those  of  Mr.  Bell 
and  of  Mr.  Boswell.  Three  of  the  young  investigators  already  bad 
the  Fb.D.  Degree;  one  of  them.  Dr.  Urban,  has  come  over  from 
Vienna,  Austria,  to  carry  on  his  investigatioos  in  the  Harvard 
Laboratory.  A  number  of  these  invest! gationa  will  appe&r  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Harvard  P8ychol<^cal  Studies ;  but  some  of 
Uiem  have  been  published  in  the  Paycbological  Review,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Comparative  Neurology  and  Psychology,  in  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  and  so  on. 

An  outline  of  the  chief  tinea  of  our  work  will  show  especially  that 
the  Laboratory  tries  to  avoid,  all  one-sidedoess  in  research  work, 
offering  thus  opportunities  for  advanced  study  to  psychologists  of 
the  most  varied  interests,  —  to  students  of  psychology,  for  instance, 
who  approach  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  future  physicians  or  of 
future  phiioBophei's,  of  pedagc^ues  or  of  artiste,  of  zoologists  or  of 
Bociolc^ists.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects 
appearing  on  the  surface,  there  is  a  certain  inner  unity  running 
through  all  the  work.  It  might  be  charact«rized  by  a  special 
interest  in  the  relation  between  sensory  and  motor  processes,  an 
interest  which  reflects  itself  somewhat  in  every  one  of  the  investi- 
gations, and  which  is  bound  up  with  the  theoretical  convictioa  that 
the  greatest  present  need  of  psychology  is  a  stronger  emphasis  on 
the  psycho-motor  phenomena  encountered  in  the  study  of  psychic 
activities. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Surrey,  who  started  from  the  problem  of  fusion  of 
tactual  sensations,  has  developed  his  work  into  a  general  examina- 
tion of  the  influence  of  tension  and  strain  on  touch  impressiims. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Burnett  has  given  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  tke 
question  as  to  how  far  the  motor  impulses  are  determined  by 
abnormal  positions.  He  has  studied  at  the  same  time  the  rAle  of 
associations  in  aesthetic  processes.  Mr.  H.  A.  Miller  has  started 
an  experimental  study  of  the  influence  of  voluntai-y  movement  on 
memory  images.     He  has  worked  out,  at  the  same  time,  a  system 
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of  tests  for  the  psychological  examinatioa  of  sobool  childreo.  Mias 
H.  Kleiakoecht  has  made  a  careful  iavestigation  as  to  the  mutual 
inhibition  of  quickly  succeeding  optical  impressions.  Dr.  D.  C. 
Rt^rs  has  studied  some  new  illusions  in  optical,  tactual,  and 
acoustical  localization.  Mr.  B.  T.  Baldwin  has  oootinued  his  im- 
portant investigations  as  to  the  coSperation  of  ideas  in  their 
influence  on  the  train  of  associations.  Mr.  C.  L.  Vaugban  baa 
b^un  a  much  ramiBed  study  on  the  motor  power  of  ideas.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Johnston  has  studied  the  mutual  influence  of  simultaneous 
feelings  and  their  cooperation  in  bodily  expression.  Dr.  F.  M. 
Urban  has  examined  the  influence  of  feeling  on  the  blood  circula- 
tion. Mr.  L.  K.  Emerson  has  begun  interesting  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  melody,  studying  combinations  of  tones  which  do  not 
stand  in  musical  reUitions.  Miss  E.  H.  Rowland  has  begun  her 
work  on  the  psychology  of  the  aesthetic  influences  of  visual  repe- 
tition, a  research  which  carries  onward  the  previous  investigations 
Id  the  laboratory  on  symmetry  and  on  unequal  division.  Mr.  F.  P. 
Boswell  has  brought  to  an  end  his  interesting  study  on  irradiation  of 
optical  impressions,  while  Dr.  E.  B.  Holt  has  continued  successfully 
the  optical  work  on  visual  anaesthesia  during  eye-movement,  and  also 
his  investigations  in  stereoscopic  seeing. 

Id  animal  psycholi^y  the  following  investigations  have  been  pur- 
sued with  gratifyicg  results.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bell  has  completed  his 
careful  studies  on  the  senses  and  reactions  of  the  crayfish.  Mr. 
J.  £.  Rouse  has  continued  his  study  of  the  reactions  of  the  pigeon  to 
stimulation  by  light,  and  also  ext«nded  his  work  to  an  investigation 
of  the  memory  and  of  more  complex  associated  processes  of  the 
birds.  Dr.  R.  M.  Yevkes  has  completed  his  study  of  the  space 
pereeption  of  tortoises,  and  made  considerable  prepress  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  phenomena  of  inhibition  and  reenforcement  in  the 
frt^. 

The  very  successful  course  in  Experimental  Psychology  given, 
during  the  Summer  School,  by  Dr.  Yerkes,  and  counted  towards 
the  degree  of  A.B,,  completed  the  year's  work  of  the  Laboratory. 

HUGO   MUNSTERBERG, 

Profaior  of  Psyckotogy. 
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To  THE  Prksidekt  or  the  University:  — 

8tK,  — Two  of  the  most  experienced  computers  of  the  Obeervfttor;, 
Miss  Anna  Winlock  and  Mrs.  I.  W,  Eddy,  have  died  since  the  date 
of  the  last  annual  report. 

Miss  Winlock  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Professor  Winlock,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Observatory,  and  began  her  astronomical 
work  eoon  after  the  death  of  her  father  in  187.5.  She  assisted  the 
late  Professor  W.  A.  Rogers  in  the  reduction  of  bis  meridian  circle 
observations,  including  those  of  the  zone  between  49°  50'  and  o5°  10' 
north  declinations,  and  after  bis  death  she  took  chaige  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  those  still  remaining  unpublished.  In  additjon  to  this  woik, 
she  undertook  many  other  contributions  of  importance,  some  of  tliem 
belonging  to  the  departuient  of  theoretical  astronomy.  Her  care, 
efficiency,  and  good  judgment  were  of  great  value  to  tbe  Observatory. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Eddy  interrupted  her  work  in  tbe 
reduction  of  tbe  meridian  circle  observations  of  the  second  sone, 
from  9°50' to  14°  10' south  declination,  upon  which  she  had  been 
employed  since  the  summer  of  1889.  She  took  much  interest  in  this 
work,  and  displayed,  in  carrying  it  on,  great  patience  and  zeal. 
She  lived  to  see  it  nearly  completed,  although  not  published,  and  Qx 
degree  of  accuracy  it  may  prove  to  possess  will  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  computations  on  which  she  was  engaged. 

The  study  of  the  pi'oblem  of  aid  to  international  research  in 
Astronomy  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  A  second  pamphlet 
has  been  iasued,  and  the  present  needs  of  the  astronomers  of  tbe 
world  are  well  Bhown  in  the  replies  to  a  ciicular  letter  issued  for  that 
purpose.  It  seems  self-evident  that  a  donor  can  secure  a  greater 
return  in  scientific  rettults  for  his  gifts,  if  aided  in  their  expenditure 
b;  the  astronomers  of  the  world  rather  than  by  a  single  institution, 
and  that  cooperation  and  combined  action  should  yield  tbe  BUDf 
advance  in  Astronomy,  aa  in  indastrial  enterprises.  The  fact  that 
this  Oiaervatory  has  a  small  fund  which  is  being  used  for  this  work, 
although  it  might  be  expended  here,  does  not  indicate  that  its  own 
needs  are  Icsa  indent.  These  needs  are  becoming  so  imperative  that 
they  are  ixtinted  out  in  a  special  section  of  this  re[>ort.     Attention  is 
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aleo  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  ninth  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  to 
the  large  number  of  variable  stars  discovered  in  certain  portions  of 
the  sky,  discussed  with  the  work  of  the  Bruce  Telescope ;  also  to  the 
important  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  Observatory,  mentioned 
under  the  Anonymous  Gift  of  1902.  The  acquisition  of  the  60-inch 
Common  Telescope,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  the  most  efficient 
and  convenieat  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  described  in 
the  section  devoted  to  the  12-inch  Meridian  Photometer. 

Obskkvatobt  Instbuhunts. 
East  Equatorial.  —  Nearly  all  of  the  observations  with  this  instru- 
ment have  been  made  by  Professor  0.  C.  Wendell,  and  have  been  of 
the  same  general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Over  seventeen 
thousand  photometric  light  comparisons  have  been  made,  principally 
with  the  polarizing  photometer  with  achromatic  prisms.  A  large  part 
of  these  measures  relate  to  variable  stars  of  the  Algol  type,  and 
serve  to  determine  the  forms  of  the  light  curves  and  the  times  of 
miniioa.  Many  stars,  especially  those  of  a  red  color,  have  been 
suspected  of  variability  by  several  observers,  bnt  as  the  changes  do 
not  appear  to  be  regular,  it  has  been  impossible  to  decide  whether 
these  changes  are  real,  or  are  due  to  errors  of  observation.  With 
the  photometer  mentioned  above,  the  accidental  errors  are  so  small 
that  the  nature  of  the  changes  can  be  readily  detennined.  It  appears 
that  in  some  cases  these  changes  are  sudden  and  probably  irregular. 
Measures  have  also  been  made  of  nine  asteroids,  to  determine  the 
variation,  if  any,  in  their  light.  From  2608  measnres  of  Iris  (7), 
it  appears  that  this  asteroid  varies  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  magnitude 
in  a  period  of  about  6*  12". 

With  a  second  photometer,  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  adjacent 
stars,  measures  have  been  made  of  o  Ceti  and  of  numerous  double 
stars.  17  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  making  768  in  all,  have  also 
been  observed  with  this  instrument: 

About  115  variable  stars  of  long  period  have  been  followed  by 
Argelander's  method.  1025  obser\-atioDS  of  these  objects  have  been 
made  by  Miss  Cannon  with  the  6-inch  West  Equatorial  on  88  n^hts, 
and  in  200  cases  the  variable  was  too  faint  for  observation.  Each 
observation  consists  of  a  comparison  of  the  variable  with  a  brighter, 
and  with  a  fainter  star.  1403  observations  on  159  nights  were 
made  in  the  same  way  by  Mr.  Campbell,  generally  with  a  S-inch 
telescope,  or  opera  glass.  In  100  cases,  the  variable  was  too  faint 
for  observation.  He  has  also  made  1800  photometric  settings  on 
various  objects.     174  similar  observations  have  been  communicated 
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b;  Mr.  J.  H.  E&die,  146  bj  the  Halsted  Observatory,  129  by  Hisa 
A.  S.  Young,  103  by  the  HcCormick  Obserr&tory,  50  by  Senor 
Pereira,  and  29  by  the  Vaaaar  College  Observatory.  From  tbese, 
eomhined  with  our  own  observations,  montlily  atatements  are  nude 
of  the  brightness  of  tbese  variables,  and  early  copies  are  sent  to 
each  observer.     They  are  also  published  in  Popular  Attronom;/. 

Meridian  Circle.  —  As  in  the  previous  year,  the  observations  made 
with  this  instrament  have  been  confined  to  frequent  determinationB 
of  clock  error,  chiefly  made  by  Mies  M.  F.  Michaelis. 

The  work  of  completing  the  reductions  of  the  observations  of  the 
xone  — 9°  60'  to  — 14°  10'  has  been  principally  directed,  during  the 
past  year,  to  the  repetition  of  computations  of  the  Eone  constants 
Biupectcd  of  error,  and  to  the  oompaiieon  of  different  sections  of  the 
work,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  systematic  variations.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  residuals  in  declination,  of  the  fundamental  stan 
in  different  zones,  was  about  half  completed  at  the  end  of  Ute  year. 
It  had  already  shown  the  existence  of  two  systematic  variations, 
each  with  an  annual  period,  depending  respectively  upon  zenith 
distance  aud  upon  time. 

The  reductions  of  the  observations  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Rogers,  during  the  years  1879  to  1863,  have  been  continued  by  Miss 
8.  G.  Bond.  They  were  auper^-ised  by  Miss  Anna  Winlock  until 
the  time  of  her  lamented  death,  already  mentioned,  and  b&ve  since 
been  continued  upon  the  same  system.  New  arrat^ments  have 
been  made  tor  their  further  prosecution  by  Miss  Bond  and  other 
computers.  The  papers  relating  to  the  work  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Dunne,  who  has  also  begun  work  upon  the 
values  of  the  Inclination,  the  collection  of  material  for  which  was 
reported  last  year. 

12-inGk  Meridian  Photometer.  —  With  this  Instrument,  92,396 
settings  have  been  made  by  the  Director,  on  153  nights.  In  all, 
429,99'2  settings  have  been  made-  in  six  years.  The  measurement 
of  all  the  Durchmustening  stars  in  zones  10'  wide,  at  intervals  of 
five  degrees,  has  been  continued.  This  work  is  substantially  com- 
pleted for  zones  from  +  30"  to  — 20°,  and  for  zones  at  intervala  of 
ten  degrees  from  -|-30'  to  the  North  Pole.  About  one  half  of  the 
observations  required  to  complete  the  intermediate  zones  at  -|-35°, 
+  45°,  and  +55°  have  been  made.  A  zone  of  stars  at  declination 
— 25°  has  also  been  observed,  to  determine  the  scales  of  the  Cordoba 
and  Cape  Durehmusternngs.  A  large  number  of  measures  of 
sequences  of  stars  in  clusters,  of  comparison  stare  for  variables, 
and  other  miscellaneous  objects  have  also  been  made. 
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The  observationB  with  the  various  forms  of  meridian  photometers 
have  furnished  a  scale  of  photometric  magnitudes,  and  meaBurcs  of 
large  numbers  of  standard  stars  of  various  degrees  of  brightness. 
The  first  meridian  photometer  had  apertures  of  two  inches.  Betweeti 
1879  and  1682,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  measiires  were  made  with 
it  of  four  thousand  stars,  including  all  those  of  the  sixth  magnitude 
and  brighter  north  of  declination  —80°.  The  second  photometer 
had  apertures  of  four  inches,  and  has  been  in  nearly  continuous  use 
since  1882.  More  than  a  million  measures,  of  about  sixty  thousand 
Stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude  and  brighter,  have  been  made  with  it. 
This  instrument  has  been  sent  three  times  to  Peru,  and  thus  stare  in 
all  parte  of  the  sky  have  been  measured  according  to  the  same 
system.  Since  1698,  the  12-incb  Meridian  Photometer  haa  been  in 
regular  use,  and  the  obeervations  have  furnishec)  la^e  numbers  of 
standards  of  the  twelfth  magoitude  and  brighter.  Stars,  however 
bright,  can  now  be  measured  with  this  instrument,  as  well  as  with 
the  smaller  meridian  photometers,  by  reducing  the  light  of  the  real 
star,  instead  of  that  of  tJie  artificial  star,  by  means  of  a  wedge  of 
shade  glass.  The  continuous  work  of  twenty-five  years,  including 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  observationB,  has  thus  furnished  a 
standard  scale  of  magnitudes,  which  has  been  extended  systematically 
to  fainter  and  fainter  stars.  It  now  appears  desirable  to  carry  this 
work  still  further,  so  that  it  shall  include  the  faintest  stars  that  can 
be  seen.  The  photometer  can  be  attached  to  any  telescope  however 
large,  and  by  reducing  the  light  of  the  real  star,  rather  than  that  of 
the  artificial  star,  precise  measures  of  the  light  can  be  made  even  if 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  poor.  Recently,  the  60-inch  reflect- 
ing telescope,  constructed  by  the  late  A.  A.  Common,  was  offered 
for  sale,  but  at  a  price  beyond  the  means  of  the  Observatory. 
Fortunately,  a  portion  of  the  Anonymous  Fund  of  1902,  described 
below,  remained  unexpended,  and,  through  the  friendly  mediation  of 
Professor  Turner,  Mr.  T.  A.  Common  consented  to  dispose  of  the 
Instrument  upon  terms  that  should  lead  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
contributor  of  a  large  part  of  the  cost.  The  instrument  has  arrived 
safely  in  Cambridge,  and  is  to  be  mounted  according  to  a  plan 
proposed  for  the  large  reflector  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  The 
position  of  the  eyepiece  will  be  fixed  and  always  directed  towards 
the  South  Pole,  and  the  observer  and  recorder  will  work  in  a  warm 
room.  Attaching  the  photometer  described  above  to  this  instrument, 
we  expect  to  have  not  only  the  largest,  but  the  most  convenient 
instroment  of  its  kind,  with  which  accurate  measui'cs  can  be  made 
of  the  light  of  all  stars,  from  the  brightest  to  the  faintest  known. 
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Hbnby  Draper  Memorial. 


Tbe  number  of  photographa  taken  with  the  ll-inch  Draper  Tele- 
scope was  518,  making  15,030  in  all;  with  the  8-inch  Draper 
Telescope,  1,116,  making  tbe  total  number  32,094.  The  entire 
nnmber  of  photographs  of  the  etars  taten  at  Cambridge  during  the 
year  is  5,286.  Tweoty-oae  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  five 
occultatioDS,  have  been  snccessfullj  photographed  with  the  11-inch 
Draper  Telescope.  A  new  field  of  useful  work  has  been  found  for  it, 
which  will  probably  occupy  its  time  for  sereral  years.  Volume 
XXVIII,  Part  I,  contains  a  careful  study  of  the  bright  Dortbero 
etars  photographed  with  this  instrument.  It  appears  that  a  similar 
study  may  be  made  of  the  spectra  of  much  fainter  stara,  if  photo- 
graphed with  one  prism  and  an  exposure  of  about  60  minutes. 
This  permits  a  much  more  detailed  classification  than  is  possible 
with  the  8-inch  Draper  Telescope.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
with  stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude  and  brighter,  not  contained  in 
Volume  XXVIII.  As  many  spectra  of  adjacent  stars  appear  on 
the  photographs,  it  is  probable  that  this  work  can  be  extended  to 
much  fainter  stara.  Hainly  from  an  examinatioD  of  the  8-inch 
Draper  and  Bacbe  telescopes,  nine  variable  stara,  one  star  of  the 
fifth  type,  one  in  which  the  line  H/3  is  bright,  two  gaseous  nebulae, 
three  stars  of  the  fourth  type,  and  one  star  whose  spectrum  is 
peculiar,  have  been  found  by  Mm.  Fleming.  Besides  these,  four 
variables  have  been  found  by  Misa  Wells,  and  the  H/3  line  was 
found  to  be  bright  in  one  star,  by  Miss  Cannon,  Mrs.  Fleming  has 
also  classified  and  measured  the  intensity  of  the  spectra  of  1,866 
Btara  for  tbe  Southern  Draper  Catalogue.  A  study  of  tbe  distribu- 
tion of  stare  having  different  spectra  has  led  to  some  curious  results. 
It  appeara  that  the  Milky  Way  is  wholly  due  to  stare  of  the  first 
type,  and  that  stars  of  the  second  and  third  types  are  nearly 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  sky. 

The  general  plan  of  taking  the  phot<^raphs,  as  described  in 
previous  reports,  has  been  maintained  under  the  direction  of  Mr- 
King.  In  photographic  photometiy,  a  preliminary  reduction  gives 
tbe  total  brightness  of  the  Sim  and  the  Moon  as  —26.0  and  — 11.0 
m^nitudes,  respectively.  The  bi^htness  of  a  circular  portion  of 
the  sky  one  minute  of  arc  in  diameter  is  about  equal  to  that  of  ■ 
star  of  magnitude — 6.0  on  bright  clear  days,  and  +  11.0  on  dark 
clear  nights.  These  values  ara  subject  to  various  errors,  among 
which  are  those  due  to  tbe  temperature  of  the  plate  at  the  time  of 
exposure.     Temperature  affects  not  only  the  absolute  i 
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of  the  plate,  but  changes  the  gradation  of  the  densitiea  obtained. 
The  emulsion  increaseB  in  sensitivenesa  down  to  about  O'F.,  where 
it  apparently  reaches  its  niazimnm.  Saturn  and  the  faint  adjacent 
stars  have  been  photc^raphed  simullaDeouHly  by  reducing  the  light 
of  the  planet  with  a  photc^raphic  shade.  Errors  in  tbe  screws  in 
the  driving  mechanism  of  the  various  telescopes  have  been  investi- 
gated visually  and  photographically.  By  changing  the  positioa  of  the 
polar  axis  in  azimuth,  equatorial  stars  were  caused  to  trail  in  decli- 
nation. Phot<^aph8  of  SDch  trails  furnish  a  complete  record  of  the 
errors  of  t^e  screw. 

BoTDEK  Defaktxbnt. 
The  station  at  Arequipa  has  remuued  under  the  chaise  of  Pro- 
fessor Bailey.  The  number  of  phot<^raphs  taken  with  the  13-inch 
Boyden  Telescope  is  113,  making  10,881  in  all;  with  the  8-!nch 
Baohe  Telescope,  2,357,  making  35,004  in  all.  The  total  num- 
ber of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  during  the  year  is  4,061. 
Measures  have  been  made  on  15  nights,  with  the  Meridian  Photo- 
meter, mainly  of  bright  standard  stars,  one  in  each  ten  degrees 
square.  Numerous  photometric  measures  have  been  obtained  with 
the  I3-iach  Boyden  Telescope.  With  the  photometer  ui  which  the 
light  of  an  artificial  star  is  varied  by  means  of  a  phot(^raphic  wedge, 
64  series  of  measures  have  been  made  of  stars  in  the  Cordoba  and 
Cape  Durchmusterungs,  to  determine  tbe  scales  of  these  catali^ues. 
Seventeen  asteroids  have  also  been  measured  on  from  3  to  25  nights 
each.  No  periods  have  been  determined  with  certainty,  although 
two  or  three  of  these  objects  appear  to  show  small  variations  in  light. 
Tbe  relative  brightness  of  the  components  of  36  donble  stars  has 
been  measured  on  three  nights  each.  411  observations  have  been 
made,  by  Ai^elander's  method,  of  50  southern  variable  stars  of 
long  period,  by  Messrs.  Manson  and  Wyeth.  A  careful  study  of 
tbe  cloudiness  at  the  station  has  been  made  by  visual  observations. 
The  work,  in  general,  has  been  in  many  respects  facilitated  by  the 
introduction  of  electric  Ughts. 

Bbgc^  Photographic  Telkscofe. 
Each  year  new  uses  appear  for  the  Bruce  Photc^^pbic  Telescope, 
which  further  justify  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  Miss  Bruce  in  per< 
mitting  a  costly  experiment  to  be  tried  when  success  was  donbtful. 
When  it  was  proposed,  some  astronomers  denied  that  a  large  photo- 
graphic doublet  would  show  fainter  stars  than  a  small  one,  and  few 
were  ready  to  admit  tiiie  advantages  which  such  sa  instrument  has 
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proved  to  poasess.  Durii^  the  l&st  year,  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering 
has  succeeded  in  establiahiiig  the  existence  of  Phoebe,  the  ninth 
satellite  of  Saturn,  and  has  proved  that  it  appears  on  more  tlian 
forty  photographs.  Although  announced  in  1899,  and  shown  at 
that  time  on  four  pistes,  astronomers  failed  to  conflrm  or  accept  it. 
The  discovery  has  been  the  result  of  a  laborioas  study  coatiDued 
over  many  months.  The  average  time  required  to  find  it  on  each 
plate  has  been  about  four  hours,  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  other  satellites  have  been  discovered 
visually.  Half  a  century  ago,  Hyperion,  the  seventh  satellite  of 
Saturn,  was  discovered  at  this  Observatory.  It  was  then  regarded 
as  an  extremely  faint  object.  Phoebe  is  about  two  mi^itudea 
fainter,  or  has  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  light.  Its  most  remaifeable 
property  is  that  while  the  motion  of  rotation  of  Saturn,  and  of  revolu- 
tion of  its  eight  satellites  is  direct,  that  of  Phoebe  is  retrograde. 
Although  Phoebe  has  been  seen  on  two  nights  with  the  Yerkes 
Telescope,  it  appears  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  other  instruments 
visually,  and  hitherto  no  telescope  but  the  Bruoe  has  succeeded  in 
photographing  it.  From  a  study  of  the  Bruce  phot<^raphs,  Him 
Leavitt  has  discovered  no  less  than  313  new  variable  stars,  mainly 
in  the  borders  of  laige  nebulous  regions,  152  having  been  found  in 
the  Large  ftlE^ellanic  Cloud.  Prom  a  study  of  the  chart  plaies  of 
long  exposure,  Mr.  Frost  has  discovered  a  large  number  of  asteroid 
trails,  nebulae,  etc.,  including  203  nebulae  in  Viigo,  where  only  5S 
are  given  in  Dreyer's  New  General  Catak^ue,  394  pbott^r^dis 
have  been  taken  with  the  Bruce  Telescope  durii^  the  last  year,  26  of 
them  having  exposures  of  four  hours.  Phoebe  has  been  photographed 
on  12  plates.     The  total  number  of  Bruce  plates  is  6,981. 

Blue  Hill  Mbteorolooical  Obsesvatobv. 
This  Observatory  is  maintained  by  Mr.  A,  L.  Rot«h,  wJio  employs 
tiiree  assiatantfi.  In  addition  to  the  regular  observations  on  the 
summit  of  Blue  Hill  and  at  the  two  lower  stations,  observations  in 
the  free  air  above  the  hill  were  secured  by  means  of  kites  every 
month,  and,  when  possible,  on  the  day  designated  for  international 
observations  in  the  upper  air.  Data  were  obtained  during  fourteen 
kit«-fiights,  at  an  averse  maximum  height  of  7,750  feet  above  sea- 
Icvel,  and  once  at  a  height  of  14,660  feet.  A  discussion  by  Hr. 
Clayton  of  all  the  observations  in  the  free  air,  in  their  relation  to  (be 
diurnal  and  annual  periods  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  wind- 
velocity,  and  the  vertical  gradients  of  these  elements,  up  to  two  and 
a  half  miles,  is  now  in  press  as  Volume  LVIII,  Part  I.     Through 
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oodperfttion  with  the  authorities  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  the 
ststi  ot  the  Blue  Hill  Obsen'story  were  enabled  ia  obt&in  obeer- 
vatiouB  of  temperature  at  the  highest  altitude  which  has  been 
reached  above  the  American  continent.  Four  baUon-sondea  were 
despatched  from  St.  Lonis  during  the  month  of  September,  and  all 
were  recovered,  two  having  attained  a  height  of  nine  or  ten  miles. 
A  kite  with  the  recording  instrnment,  and  photographs  of  the 
Observatory  were  included  in  the  Harvard  University  exhibit  at  St. 
Louis. 

Miscellaneous. 

Anonymous  Gifi  of  2902.  — In  1902,  a  gift  of  $20,000  was  re- 
ceived by  this  Observatory,  with  only  one  condition,  that  the  name 
of  the  donor  should  not  be  made  known.  The  gift  has  proved 
especially  valuable,  since  it  has  permitted  certain  much  needed 
permanent  improvements  to  be  made.  Among  these  are,  first,  a 
wing  to  the  building  containing  the  collection  of  astronomical  photo- 
graphs. This  wing  consists  of  a  brick,  fireproof  building,  thirty 
feet  square  and  three  stories  high,  which  will  store  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  glass  photographs,  and  thus  provide  the  space 
needed  for  this  purpose  for  many  years.  Secondly,  two  24-inch 
reSectors  and  one  mounting  of  the  highest  grade.  Thirdly,  the 
60-lnch  reflector  and  mounting  described  above.  Fourthly,  various 
smaller  permanent  improvements  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
beyond  the  means  of  this  institution. 

Carnegie  Appropriation, — The  collection  of  astronomical  photo- 
graphs furnishes  a  history  of  the  stellar  universe  which  is  far  more 
complete  than  any  that  exists  elsewhere.  When  an  object  is  dis- 
covered in  any  part  of  the  sky,  we  can  generally  state  its  condition 
OQ  two  hundred  or  more  n^hts  previous  to  its  discovery,  and  extend- 
ing over  the  last  fifteen  years.  About  fifteen  women  are  regularly 
engaged  in  the  care  and  study  of  tJiese  photographs.  This  number 
could  be  greaUy  increased,  and  yet  could  extract  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  facts  of  value  contained  tn  tlus  collection.  R^arding  it  as  a 
library,  each  book  is  unique,  easily  destroyed,  and  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  not  recorded  elsewhere.  The  Carnegie  Institution 
courteously  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,  for  the  year  1908,  to 
be  used  in  studying  tJiese  photographs.  A  corps  of  ten  observers 
was  at  once  organized,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
work  during  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  in  forming  and 
disbanding  the  corps  during  this  time,  a  lai^e  amount  of  material 
was  collected.     A  number  of  investigations  were  undertaken  in  order 
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to  show  the  viuiety  of  uses  to  which  the  collection  oould  be  put. 
ElevcD  thouBand  tneasuroa  were  made  of  122  phob^raphs  of  Japiter's 
satellites  while  uudergoing  eclipse.  Nine  thousand  measures  were 
made  of  364  photographs  of  four  Algol  stare,  taken  while  near  the 
time  of  miDimum.  Ueasures  were  made  of  the  positions  and  magni- 
tudes of  1,500  Btars  in  the  cluster  in  Perseus,  and  265  atars  near  the 
new  star  in  Gemini.  Measures  were  made  of  about  2,000  plates  of 
nine  recently  discovered  variable  stars  of  long  period.  Numerous 
early  photographs  of  stare  of  the  Algol  type,  and  otjier  variables  of 
short  period,  were  also  measured.  A  study  of  the  variation  in  light 
of  a  Orionis  was  made  from  photographs  taken  witii  the  transit 
photometer.  Photographs  of  Nova  Gieminorum,  taken  before  its  dis- 
covery, were  examined.  A  portion  of  the  results  has  been  published 
in  Cuvnlare  Noe.  69,  70,  and  84.  It  was  expected  that  the  grant 
would  be  continued,  otherwiee  a  portion  only  of  these  investigations 
would  have  been  undertaken,  the  work  completed,  and  the  results 
published.  This  course  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  shortness  of 
the  notice,  only  twelve  clays  before  the  expiration  of  the  grant,  that 
provision  would  not  be  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  worfc. 

Needs  of  the  Observatory. — The  two  preceding  paragraphs  show 
how  advantageously  money  can  be  expended  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  for  current  expenses  of  the  Observatory.  As  stated 
in  the  last  Annual  Report,  it  is  believed  that  $50,000  could  be 
expended  to  great  advantage  in  this  way  during  the  next  few  years. 
Fireproof  buildiugs  are  greatly  needed  for  the  library,  for  the  photo- 
graphic laboratory,  and  for  the  workshop.  They  need  not  be  large 
or  expensive,  and  such  buildings,  like  those  in  the  CoU^e  Yard, 
should  have  names  assigned  to  them,  and  would  form  admirable 
memorials.  The  study  of  the  astronomical  photographs  should  be 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  sum  of  (5,000  could  well  be  ex- 
pended annually  in  this  work.  About  t3,000  could  be  used  tar 
routine  observere  who  would  receive  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  an 
hour.  (1,000  should  be  used  for  more  skilled  assistants  to  super- 
vise and  prepare  the  material  for  the  printer.  tl,000  should  be 
used  for  publication .  Id  this  way  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  material 
could  be  secured  which  should  be  promptly  published  in  the  Anaale. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  the  income  of  the  Observatcffy, 
during  the  last  fifteen  yeara,  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  the 
great  increase  in  our  appliances.  No  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  permanent  use  and  publication  of  the  results  of  die  new  60-inch 
and  24-inch  reflectora.  Doubtless  the  future  endowments  of  the 
Observatory  may  be  large,  but  these  do  not  provide  for  our  present 
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needs.  It  lias  been  aliown  above  that  an  immediate  expenditure 
could  be  made,  to  great  advantage.  It  ia  unfortunate  that  year 
after  year  we  should  be  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities 
now  existing. 

Colorado  Station.  —  The  first  expedition  undeitaken  with  the 
Boyden  Fund  was  made  to  Colorado,  in  1887.  The  Observatory 
is  stjil  under  great  obligations  to  Professor  Francis  H.  Loud  of 
Colorado  CoUc^e  for  aid  in  many  ways,  including  much  of  his  own 
time,  the  use  of  his  grounds,  etc.  It  has  ever  since  seemed  desirable 
that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  his  friendly  aid  in  securing  such 
observations  as  conld  be  made  to  great  advantage  in  the  remarkably 
clear  air  of  Colorado  Springs.  A  plan  is  accordingly  now  being 
curled  ont  which  promises  to  give  results  of  great  value.  By  the 
aid  of  the  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  Fund  of  1903,  a 
Cooke  Anastigmat  Lens  has  been  sent  to  Professor  Loud,  and  is 
DOW  mounted  and  ready  for  work  near  Colorado  Springs,  It  is 
expected  that  photographs  showing  the  structure  of  the  Milky  Way, 
greatly  superior  to  any  that  can  be  made  here,  will  thus  be  obtained. 

St,  Louis  Exposition. — An  octagonal  building,  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  was  erected  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  space  allotted  to  the  Univer- 
sity, to  contain  the  exhibit  of  the  Observatory.  Five  of  the  inner 
walls  were  covered  with  sixty-three  glass  photograj^,  which  were 
illuminated  by  electric  lights.  This  method,  which  was  used  by 
several  other  observatories  at  St.  Louis,  was  first  employed  by  this 
Observatory  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900.  A  novel  feature  of 
the  present  exhibit  is  a  description  of  the  ]>hotographB,  printed  on 
white  paper  and  illuminated  in  the  same  way.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  methods  in  use  here,  rather  than  to 
show  a  few  regions  of  exceptional  interest. 

Library.  —  The  Library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased  by 
382  volnmes  and  3,3S5  pamphlets.  The  total  numbers  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  October  1,  1904,  were  11,141  and 
21,969,  respectdvely.  This  collection,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  is  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  by  fire,  and  is 
scattered  through  the  rooms  of  the  Obser\'atory.  A  suitable  building 
to  contain  it  is  one  of  our  most  ui^^t  needs. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  During  the  last  year,  16  bulletins 
have  been  issued,  making  159  in  all.  Of  these  bulletins,  four  were 
received  from  Professor  Kreutz,  three  from  the  Yerkes  Obeer^'atory, 
two  from  the  University  of  Califoroia,  one  each  from  five  other 
sources,  and  four  originated  from  this  Observatory.  The  bulletins 
are  sent  gratuitously  to  such  institutions,  newspapers,  and  indiinduals 
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as  desire  them,  and  are  likely  to  make  use  of  them.  In  general, 
when  a  cipher  telegram  is  received  at  the  Obeei-vatory,  it  is  trans- 
lated, printed  upon  the  bulletin  sheets  by  an  autographic  process, 
and  mailed  withiit  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  original  message. 
Several  pei-sous  are  prepared  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution,  so 
that,  in  tbe  absence  of  one,  another  is  aviulable.  The  distribution 
of  tbe  aanouncetneiits  by  tel^raph  is  continued  to  subsoribere  who 
vrish  to  pay  for  the  messages. 

Astronomers  are  requested,  as  heretofore,  to  send  announcements 
of  their  diBcoveries  to  this  Observatory  for  transmission  to  the 
observatories  of  Europe  and  America.  To  secure  prompt  attentitm, 
it  is  requested  that  all  cablegrams  be  addressed  *'  Observatory, 
Boston,"  and  all  telegrams  "Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass."  All  correspondence  relating  to  telegrams  and 
announcements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director. 

PabUcrUioiis. — The  amount  of  material  published  this  year  is 
unusually  large.  Volume  XLIII,  Fart  III,  Volume  XLVI,  Parts  I 
and  II,  Volume  XLVIII,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  Volume  LI,  Votnme 
LIII,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  Volume  LVl,  No.  I,  have  been 
printed  and  distributed.  Volumes  XLIII,  XLVI,  XLVIII,  and  U 
are  thus  completed.  18  pages  of  Volume  XXXIX,  Part  II,  Peru- 
vian Meteorology,  1891  to  1895,  56  pt^es  of  Volume  XLVU,  Photo- 
graphic Study  of  Variable  Stars,  93  pages  of  Volume  XLIX, 
Photometric  Observalions  with  the  East  Equatorial,  93  pages  of 
Volume  LII,  Photometric  Observations  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  and  50 
pages  of  Volume  LIV,  Part  I,  Discussion  of  Kite  Observations  at 
Blue  Hill,  are  in  type.  The  fii'st  forty-six  Volumes  of  the  Annals, 
and  also  Volumes  XLVIII  and  LI,  are  therefore  completed,  irith 
the  exception  of  Volume  XXXIX. 

Fourteen  ciixsularo  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  The 
numbers,  titles,  and  dates  are  as  follows:  — 

74.  Variable  Stars  of  Long  Period.     January  1,  1904. 

75.  Variability  ol  Iria  (7).     January  27.  1904. 

70.  Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     March  21,  1904. 

77.  First  Supplement  to  Catalogue  of  Variable  Stars.     March  32,  1904. 

78.  Variable  Stars  in  the  Nebula  of  Orion.     March  23,  1904. 

79.  Seventj-six  New  Variable  Stars.     Hay  26,  1904. 

80.  Six  New  Variable  Stars.     May  26,  1904. 

81.  Notes  on  Variable  Stars  of  Long  Period.     May  SO,  1904. 

82.  152  New  Variable  Slars  in  the  Large  Ma^llanlc  Cloud.     June  SI, 

1904. 

83.  Common's  60-inch  Telescope.     August  18,  1904. 
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%i.  Carnegie  Gnmt  of  1903.     August  24,  1904. 

66.  The  AnooymouB  Gift  of  1903.     August  27,  1904. 

86.  The  Nebula  of  Orion.     September  5,  1904. 

87.  The  Ninth  Satellite  of  Saturn.     A  New  Variable  in  Hercules. 

September  12,  1904. 

Besides  these  publications  and  the  reprints,  extraota,  and  notices 
of  them,  the  following  minor  publications  have  been  made  b7  the 
offloera  of  the  Observatory :  — 

Elfly-eightb  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory of  Marrard  College.     Cambridge,  1903. 
The  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1904. 
A  Plan  for  the  Endowment  of  Astronomiual  Research,  No.  2.      Bj 

Edward  C.  Pickering.     Cambridge,   1904. 
The  Arequipa  Station  of  the  Harvard  ObBerTatorj.    By  Solon  I.  Bailey. 

The  Popular  Science  MonUUy,  LXIV",  6. 
Direct  and  Retrograde  Rotation  of  the  Planets.     By  W.  H.  Pickering. 

AHron.  Nach.,  CLXIV,  201. 
Recent  Studies  of  the  Martian  and  Lunar  Canals.     By  W.  H.  fickerlng. 

Popular  Astronomy ,  XU,  77. 
The  Double  Canals  of  Mars.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Ibid..  XII,  385. 
An  Explanation  of  the  Martian  and  Lunar  Canals.    By  W.  H.  Pickering. 

Jbid.,  XII,  439. 
TheDeclinatJonof  BD. +50°.2146.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    Aalron. 

Nach.,  CLXIV,  127. 
Comet  1904  a.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Ibid..  CLXV,  159. 
Mitteilung  betr.  den  Satomsmond  Phoebe.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 

Ibid..  (.'LXVI.  31. 
VerandenmgenBufdemMoad.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  /6td.,CLXVI, 

91. 
Note  on  Saturn's  Satellite  Phoebe.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Ibid.. 

CLXVl,  159. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  and  Fellows  or  Habtakd  Colleqe:  — 

The  following  Is  a  Bynopsis  of  the  instruction  given  during  the 
past  academic  year  in  the  laboratories  of  ZoOIogj,  Geology,  and 
Oeography  of  the  Zo51c^^al  and  Geological  Sections  of  the 
University  Museum- 
Eleven  courses  in  Zoftlogy  were  given  by  Professors  Mark, 
Jackson,  Parker,  Castle,  and  Drs.  Rand  and  PetTank4vitch,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  Cole,  Larrabee,  Smith,  and  four  Sub- Assist  ants. 
Three  hundred  and  six  students  attended  these  courses,  while  foor 
courses  in  ZoSlogy  were  attended  by  thirty-four  students  from 
Badcliffe  College. 

In  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography  eighteen  courses 
were  given  to  five  hundred  and  tweoty-four  students,  and  five  courses 
to  seventy-four  students  of  Rsdcllffe.  These  courses  were  given  fay 
Professors  Sh&ler,  Davis,  Jackson,  Ward,  Jaggar,  J.  B.  WoodwiHth, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Goldthwalt,  Gregory, 
Richards,  Tower,  Wood,  and  Sub- Assistants. 

In  the  summer  school,  under  Uie  direction  of  Profesaor  J.  E. 
Woodman  of  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  two  cotmes  !n  Geol<^ 
and  one  course  in  Physiography  were  offered.  Professor  Woodnuu 
was  assisted  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Burr  and  F.  M.  Wilder.  The  courses 
were  attended  by  thirty-nine  students. 

Influenced  by  tbe  establishment  of  additional  marine  tMok^cal 
stations  for  research  in  Atlantic  waters,  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum 
petitioned  the  Council  of  tbe  Boston  Society  of  Natural  HUtoiy  to 
so  alter  the  deed  of  gift  to  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  that  the 
income  of  the  Humboldt  Fund  oould  be  extended  for  the  use  of 
students  pursuing  investigations  at  the  new  stations  in  Bermuda 
and  at  the  Tortugas. 

Tbe  various  reports  of  the  assistants  in  charge  of  the  collectioiu 
announce  a  gratifying  list  of  accessions  to  the  stores  of  the  Museom. 
All  departments  of  the  Museum  already  feel  the  influence  of  the 
expedition  by  which,  through  the  generosity  of  Hr.  John  E.  Tliayer, 
our  collections  are  being  enriched.  The  signiBcance  of  Mr.  Thayer's 
expedition  is  of  especial  value.  A  student  of  nature  himself,  he  is 
the  son  of  Kathaniel  Thayer,  who  in  1865,  in  the  early  infancy  of  the 
Museum,  supplied  its  distinguished  founder  with  all  the  means  for 
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tbe  famous  expedition  to  Brazil,  the  fruits  of  -which  are  the  basis  ot 
the  immense  storage  collections  now  at  Cambridge. 

Among  the  lai^r  accessions  for  the  jear  is  the  extensive  Flood 
collection,  chiefly  birds,  received  through  Mr.  J.  E.  Thayer,  and  Hie 
donatioD  by  Profeasor  H,  P.  Johnson,  vho  vas  formerly  a  student 
at  the  Museum,  of  his  large  and  valuable  collection  of  marine  anne- 
llda,  mostly  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Professor  Johnson's  gift  is  of 
eapecial  value  as  tt  contains  his  many  types  and  figured  specimens. 

Much  has  been  done  toward  developing  the  new  p&laeontological 
exhibits.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fossil  veilebrates  have 
been  mounted  by  Mr.  Nelson  and  placed  on  exhibition.  To  tbe 
reptilian  fauna  of  the  North  American  Boom  and  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Nelson  has  added  some  twenty  of  his  excellent  preparations  of  recent 
form,  including  a  large  Anaconda. 

The  Museum  was  fortunate  in  securing  for  a  part  of  the  summer 
the  services  of  Miss  E.  Wood  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
With  Uie  help  of  Dr.  Jackson  she  selected  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial for  tbe  Palaeozoic  Room,  and  it  is  hoped  now  that  this  room 
will  soon  be  accessible  to  the  public.  A  new  case  has  been  installed 
in  connection  with  tbe  exhibit,  illustrating  methods  in  Thalasso- 
graphy,  and,  with  the  new  instrumenta  and  apparatus  expected,  the 
exhibit  promises  to  be  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

Tbe  additions  to  the  Library,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Hensbaw,  are 
5,588  volumes,  parts  of  volume^,  pamphlets,  and  maps,  making  the 
total  number  of  volumes  upward  of  forty  thousand  and  pamphlets 
upward  of  thirty-three  thousand. 

The  publications  of  the  past  year  include  thirteen  numbers  of 
the  "Bulletin,"  witii  921  pages  and  191  plates,  aod  two  numbers 
of  the  *'Memoirs,"  with  357  pi^es  and  108  plates.  Of  the  two 
"Memoirs,"  one  is  the  Report  on  the  Sponges  of  Mr.  Agassiz's 
"AlbatToes"  expedition  of  1891,  by  E.  V.  Wilson  (No.  XXV); 
tbe  other,  Mr.  Agassiz's  final  Report  on  the  Coral  Reefs  of  the 
Maldive  Islands.  Five  numbers  of  the  "Bulletin"  are  reports  od 
the  collections  of  the  different  expeditions  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  and  four 
numbers  are  contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  VoU 
umes  XLIl,  XLIII,  XLV,  XLVI,  and  XLVII  of  the  "  BnUetin," 
and  Volumes  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXX,  XXXI,  and  XXXU  of 
the  '* Memoirs"  are  now  in  course  of  publication. 

W.  McM.  WOODWORTH, 
Kttptr  of  iht  iftuntm. 
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To  THE  PbESIDENT   OF  THE   UMITKKSITr  : 

Sis,  —  The  number  of  students  from  each  of  the  several  classefl 
and  departments  of  the  University  attending  the  couraes  In  Zodlog; 
dnring  the  academic  yeai*  1903-04  is  shown  in  the  followiag  table, 
the  nnmbers  printed  in  italics  indicating  students  from  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School :  — 


c<«iH*,uaa-M. 

Qnd. 

B«d. 

J«. 

aopb. 

Tnih. 

Bp«. 

Bdi 
-J 

TotaL 

zooioeri 

"     a 

"      8 

"       4 
■'       6 
"       9 
"       9a 
"      11 
"      18 
"      16 
"      20 

3 

8 
8 

4 
8 

4 
6 

10 

7  +  « 

4 

5+t 

I  +  « 

S  +  S 

I 

1 

1  +  J 
I 
1 
1 

16  + « 

9  +  « 
9+tf 

1  +  f 

2  +  8 

I 

1 

42 +  W 

19+  S 

1+  * 

1 

I 

J 

1+  i 

1 
1 

i 
1 

SS 
2 

Vie 

6  +  M 

1+   1 
t 
I 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

I 

108  +  43=161 
M  +  1I=  « 
19  +  /*=  31 
6+   e=   11 
8+   7=   15 
4+   1=     6 
2+  *=     4 

e-i-  s=    8 

6+  4=     9 
8+  S=   IS 
10+  S=  IS 

Snn». 

48 

«i*li 

ze+ts 

64+fe 

38+ « 

e+st 

1 

210+96=806 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  of  Radcliffe 
College  who  took  courses  in  ZoSlogy :  — 


c™-..«^. 

Sen. 

J«.. 

Boph. 

Yntb. 

BpM. 

Tm>L 

Zoolog;  1 

6 

' 

10 
2 

6 

S 

28 

1       1       1 

1    !    1 

J 

8 

8 

12 

6 

8 

At  the  banning  of  the  year  Dr.  Alexander  Petrnnlc^Titch  was 
approved  as  Docent  in  Zoology  to  give,  in  the  second  half-year,  a 
course  in  Cytology.     No  fundamental  changes  have  been  made  in 
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any  of  the  courses  of  iDstrootioD  kb  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  Minor  changes  are  noted  in  connection  vith  the  accounts  of 
the  several  courses. 

In  ZoSlogy  1,  given  by  Professor  Parker,  the  lectures  on  Evolu- 
tionary Zo61i^y  were  rewritten  and  illustrated  by  living  guinea-pigs 
and  rabbits  belonging  to  the  laboratory,  and  reared  by  Professor 
Castle.  The  work  of  students  in  the  laboratory  has  been  facilitated 
by  improved  accommodations  for  storing  separately  the  maierial  and 
notes  of  each  student,  and  a  case  has  been  built  and  placed  in  the 
lecture-room  for  such  illustrative  material  as  is  most  used  in  this 
course.  By  this  meana  the  janitor  will  be  spared  much  time  hitherto 
employed  in  transporting  specimens  from  the  fourth  to  the  first  floor 
and  back  again. 

The  Chief  Aasistfmt  in  this  coarse  in  Harvard  College  was  Mr. 
Grant  Smith;  the  Sub-Assistants,  Messrs.  I.  A.  Field,  A.  D. 
Howard,  and  S.  0.  Mast.  The  Assistant  in  Radcliffe  College  was 
Mr.  J.  A.  Long. 

The  number  of  lectures  in  ZoSlc^y  2,  given  by  Professor  Castle, 
was  slightly  increased  (to  thirty-six).  To  the  animals  studied  in 
the  laboratory  was  added  Amphioxua,  the  time  for  this  being  taken 
from  the  time  heretofore  given  to  the  study  of  the  frog.  The  Chief 
Assistant  in  the  course  was  Mr,  L.  J.  Cole,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow, 
whose  place  was  taken,  during  bis  absence  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  second  half-year  in  Yucatan,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  McCleilan.  The 
Sub- Assistants  were  Messrs.  D.  W.  Davis  and  I.  A.  Field. 

Dr.  Kand  conducted,  as  previously,  Zooli^y  3.  The  lectures  were 
substantially  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  in  the  interest  of  students 
wishing  to  take,  in  the  second  half-year,  work  in  Neurology 
(ZoOlc^  15),  the  lectures  on  the  nervous  system  were  transferred 
from  the  second  to  the  first  half-year.  Mr,  A.  P.  Larrabee  was 
Assistant  in  the  laboratory  work.  One  student,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ulrich, 
undertook,  jointly  with  the  instructor,  the  study  of  a  special  problem 
in  anatomy,  the  results  of  which  will  be  later  offered  for  publication. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  ill  increasing  both  the  demonstration 
material  and  that  designed  for  use  by  students  in  their  laboratory 
exercises.  Dr.  Band  believes  that  the  course  might  be  considerably 
improved  by  a  plan  which  would  diminish  slightly  tbe  number  of 
lectures,  and  increase  the  number  of  conferences,  so  that  the  correla- 
tion between  laboratory  exercises  and  lectures  could  he  made  more 
evident  and  instructive. 

As  for  several  years  past,  the  laboratory  work  in  Zoolf^y  4,  iu 
both  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  was  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Dr. 
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Band,  ■who  also  gave  five  lectures  on  the  anatomy  and  histolt^  of 
the  Hirudinea.  The  remaining  lectures,  given  by  Professor  Uaik, 
covered  about  the  same  ground  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  Uw 
mat«rial  studied  in  the  laboratory  was  G-loa  siphon  ia. 

In  Zoology  5  the  lectures,  by  Professor  Mark,  dealt  chiefly  with 
selected  problems,  and  were  supplemental  to  the  reading  required 
on  the  general  outlines  of  Vertebrate  Embryolt^.  In  the  laboratory 
less  time  than  heretofore  was  given  to  the  technical  part  of  the  work, 
and  more  to  the  study  of  chick  embryos  and  preparations  made  from 
them.  Dr.  Rand  had  chaise  of  the  laboratory  work  both  in  Harvaid 
University  and  Radcliffe  College. 

Professor  Jackson's  courses  in  Pataeontol<^y  (Zoology  9  and  9a) 
were  lai^er  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Considerable  addition  was 
made  to  the  teaching  material,  chiefly  from  collections  made  at  tfae 
Bermuda  Biolt^ical  Station  in  the  summer  of  1908,  by  Messrs.  T. 
Barbour,  0.  Bryant,  and  F.  W.  Carpenter. 

The  lectures  in  Zodlogy  11,  by  Professor  Castle,  were  largely 
rewritten,  and  their  preparation  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  instructor'B  time.  Each  of  the  eight  students  to  whom  was 
assigned  a  topic  for  special  study  made  satisfactory  progress,  either 
in  the  accumulation  of  data,  or  otherwise,  and  the  results  of  their 
work  will  ultimately  be  incorporated  in  reports  on  the  various  topics. 

The  lectures  and  the  laboratory  work  in  Zoology  13  were  modified 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  time  given  to  nervous  tissues,  and  adding 
a  consideration  of  cartilage  and  cuticula.  The  course  was  thus 
made  to  include  a  study  of  representatives  of  all  four  classes  of 
tissues ;  it  was  given,  as  previously,  by  Professor  Parker. 

Zoology  15  was  also  given  by  Professor  Parker,  as  usual.  The 
lectures  were  largely  revised.  The  laboratory  topics  were  in  two 
cases  identical  with  those  pursued  in  Zoology  20.  The  results  from 
studies  on  five  of  the  eleven  remaining  topics  will  be  presented  for 
publication  later. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  course  on  Cytol<^,  by  Dr.  Petrnnk^ 
vitch,  nine  students.  Two  lectures  a  week  were  given  during  the 
second  half-year,  illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of  microscopic 
preparations  and  followed  by  informal  discussions.  There  were  no 
examinations,  and  the  course  did  not  count  toward  the  attainment 
of  any  degree.  Some  of  the  topics  treated  of  were  :  The  structure 
of  protoplasm  with  relation  to  its  chemical  and  physical  qnalitiea; 
the  structure  of  the  nucleus  and  the  mechanism  of  cell-division; 
the  de  novo  formation  of  centrosomes  and  the  hypothesis  of  their 
individuality ;  the  reduction  division  in  ovogenesis  and  spennato- 
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genesiu,  with  special  reference  to  the  formation  of  tetrads ;  the 
meaning  of  fertilization  and  of  parthenogenesis,  both  natural  and 
artificial. 

Researches  (Zoology  20)  were  carried  on  during  tiie  year  by 
thirteen  students.  Of  these  two  were  under  the  Buper\'iBion  of 
Professor  Castle,  three  under  Professor  Parker,  and  eight  nnder 
Professor  Mark.  As  in  the  preceding  year,  additional  time  for 
research  work  was  in  a  few  cases  gained  by  allowing  the  student  to 
meet  the  laboratory  requirements  in  some  of  the  fonnal  courses 
(11  and  15)  by  devoting  his  laboratory  time  in  those  conrses  to 
tbe  topic  of  his  research.  Of  the  two  students  working  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Castle,  one  —  Mr.  G.  M.  Allen  —  has  pre- 
sented the  results  of  his  studies  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  for  the 
Ph.D.  d^ree.  The  studies  of  the  other  have  resulted  in  showing 
that  the  alternative  conditions  of  the  optic  chiasma  in  certain  bony 
fishes  are  not  hereditary.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  by 
those  carrying  on  their  work  under  the  supervision  of  Professors 
Parker  and  Mark.  Messrs.  F,  W.  Carpenter,  Grant  Smith,  and 
Porter  E.  Sargent  have  presented  the  results  of  their  work  as  theses 
for  the  Doctor's  d^ree,  and  the  theses  have  been  approved  by 
special  committees  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  them. 

In  June,  1904,  ihe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  confen«d 
on  three  candidates  in  Zoology :  Mr.  Glover  Morrill  Allen,  whose 
thesis  was  on  "  The  Heredity  of  Coat  Color  in  Mice  "  ;  Mr,  Frederic 
Walton  Carpenter,  whose  thesis  was  on  "The  Development  of  the 
Ocalomotor  Nerve,  the  Ciliary  Ganglion,  and  the  Abducent  Nerve 
in  the  Chick " ;  and  Mr.  Grant  Smith,  whose  thesis  was  entitled 
*'  On  the  Eyes  of  Certain  Pulmonate  Gastropods,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Neurofibrillse  in  Limax  maximus." 

Professor  Parker  has  conducted  experiments  on  the  lateral-line 
organs  of  fishes  for  the  United  States  Fisheries  Bureau,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde,  on  reactions  of  ants  to 
material  vibrations.  He  has  also  delivered  a  number  of  public 
lectures  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  else- 
where, on  human  sense  organs ;  has  written  a  number  of  reviews  for 
the  "American  Naturalist,"  and  has  had  considerable  editorial  work 
to  do. 

Professor  Castle  is  continuing  his  experimental  study  of  heredity 
in  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  and  breeding  experiments  with  insects. 
He  has  published  dnring  the  year  "  Contribntions,"  No.  146,  and 
has  republished  '<  Contributions,"  No.  136,  with  some  additions 
and  alterations,  in  Scimce,  n.  s..  Vol.  16,  No.  456, 
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Sept.  25,  1903.  Other  publicatioDS  not  in  the  "  Contribatiois " 
are:  "The  Heredity  of  'Angora'  Coat  in  MamtnaU."  Scietux, 
M.  s.,  Vol.  18,  No.  467,  pp.  760-761,  Dec.  11,  1903;  and  "Sex 
Determination  io  Bees  and  Ants."  Science,  h.  s..  Vol.  19,  No.  479, 
pp.  389-S93,  March  4,  1904.  He  has  also  vritten  reviews  pob- 
lisbed  in  the  "American  Naturalist." 

Dr.  Rand  has  completed  a  rather  lengthy  paper  on  "  The  Befaavior 
of  the  Epidermis  of  the  Earthworm  in  R^eneratlon,"  which  wili 
aoon  be  published  in  Roux's  "  Archiv  tOr  Entwickelungsmecbanik," 
and  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  —  in  collaboration  with  John  L. 
Ulrich  —  a  paper  on  <*The  Poeterior  Connections  of  the  Lateral 
Vein  of  the  Skate."  He  also  has  under  way  further  studies  on 
*'  Regeneration  in  the  Earthworm." 

Dr.  Pe trunks vitcli  has  published  "Kfinstliche  Parthenogenese," 
Festschrift  zum  70.  Geburtetag  des  Herm  Gefaeimen  Ratbs  Prof. 
Dr.  August  Weismann  in  Freibui^  i.  B.  Zool.  Jahrb.  Suppl.  VII., 
6S  pp.,  8  Taf. ;  and  "  Gedanken  fiber  Vererbung."  Freibui^  i.  B., 
Speyer  and  Kaenier,  1904,  83  pp. 

The  Vii^nia  Ban-et  Gibbe  Sciiolarship  for  1903-04  was  held  by 
Mr.  John  H.  McClellan,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  subsequently  Instructor  in  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Five  persons,  including  one  instructor,  canied  on  work  at  Wood's 
Hole  during  the  summer  of  1904;  one,  at  the  Marine  Biol<^cal 
Laboratory,  and  four,  at  the  United  States  Fisheries  Bureau. 
Of  the  latter,  two  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Bureau. 

Two  pei-sons  woi^ing  at  the  United  States  Fisheries  Bureau  in 
Wood's  Hole,  and  one  at  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  received 
^d  from  the  Humtwldt  Fund  amounting  in  all  to  $92.85. 

Professoi-s  Castle  and  Mark  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  a  grant  of  $500  to  aid  in  the 
study  of  questions  of  heredity. 

The  Zo<)1ogical  Club  held  meetings  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
throughout  most  of  the  year.  The  topics  presented  were  usually 
announced  in  advance  in  the  "  Calendar."  There  were  twenty-five 
meetings,  at  which  fifty-four  papers  were  presented,  twenty-nine 
of  these  lieing  based  on  original  researches.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Clnb,  a  public  lecture  was  given  April  13,  1904,  by  Dr.  Hans 
Gadow,  of  Cambridge,  England,  on  "  Southern  Mexico  and  its 
Natural  History." 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  work  carried  on  at  the  Bennuda  Station 
during  the  summer  of  1903  have  already  been  banded  in,  and  three 
papers  baaed  on  this  work  have  been  printed ;  others  are  in  prepan- 
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tion.  Theee  papero  are  publwhed  in  various  suitable  journals  as 
•'  ContribntioiiB  (rom  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Reseai-ch," 
and  are  nomtiered  in  tie  order  of  their  pnblication.  The  three 
already  published  are:  — 

No.  1.     CoLB,   Leon  J.  —  Fjcnogonida   collected  at  Bermuda  in  the 

Summer  of   1903.      Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.   Hiat.,  Vol.  31,  No.  8. 

pp.  315-328.     pl8.  20-22.     July,  1904. 
No.  2.     GnucK,  Addison.  — The  FobbU  Land  Sheila  of  Bermuda.    Proe. 

Acad.  Nat.  Set.,  Phtladelphla,  1904,  pp.  406-125.     3  maps  and  pi.  36. 

April  [June  25],  1904. 
No.  3.     BowDiTCH,  Habold.  —  A  List  of  Bermudian  Birds  seen  dnting 

July  and  August,  1908.     Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  38,  No.  451,  pp.  666-463. 

July-August  [September],  1904. 

Tbere  were  fifteen  persons  enroUed  at  the  Bermuda  Station  during 
the  Bummer  of  1904.  Of  these,  six  were,  or  had  been,  connected 
with  Harvard  University.  It  was  found  that  Amphioxus  existed  in 
abundance  at  many  localities,  and  the  much  rarer  Asymmetron 
Incayanum  Andrews  was  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  Bermuda, 
living  specimens  of  both  these  A  cranio  ta  were  brought  to 
Cambridge. 

The  retrenchment  vrbich  has  been  compelled  by  the  present 
condition  of  University  finances  has  reduced  by  half  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  for  the  expenses  of  tbe 
Department  and  for  the  publication  in  the  Museum  Bulletin  of 
ContribiitioDH  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  This  will  necessitate 
the  publication  of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  Contributions  in  other 
journals  than  has  hitherto  been  customary. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  ZOOWXJICAL  LABORATORY  FOR 
THE  ACADFJaiC  YEAR  1903-04. 

143.  Parker,  G.  H.  — The  Skin  uid  the  Eyes  as  Receptive  Organs  In 
the  Reactions  o£  Frogs  to  Light.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  10, 
No.  1,  pp.  28-36.     September,  1903. 

144.  HowAHD,  A.  D.  —  On  the  Structure  of  the  Outer  Segments  ot  the 
Rods  in  (fae  Retina  of  Vertebrates.  Amer.  Nat..  Vol.  37.  No.  440, 
pp.  641-550.     September,  1903. 

146.     Bbeed,  R.  S.  — The  Changes  which  occur  in  the  Muscles  of  a 

Beetle,   Thymalus    marginicollls    Chevr.,    during    Metamorphosis. 

Buil.   Mu».    Comp.    Zool.,  Vol.   40,    No.  7,  pp.  316-382.      7  pis. 

October,  1903. 
146.     Castle,  W.  E.— The  Laws  of  Heredity  of  Galton  and  Mendel,  and 

Some  Laws  Goreming  Race  Improremeut  by  Selection.    Proa.  Amer. 

Aead.  Art!  and  8ci..  Vol.  39,  No.  8,  pp.  221-244.     November,  1903. 
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147.  Carlton,  F.  C.  — The  Color  Changee  in  the  Skin  of  the  ao-aUti 
Florida  Chamele<m,  AnoUs  caroliDenaia  Cur.  Proe.  Amer.  Acad.  Artt 
and  Set..  Vol,  39,  No.  10.  pp.  267-276.    1  pi.    December,  1903, 

148-  Lander,  C.  H.  —  The  Anatomy  of  Heminma  cren&tus  (Rud.)  LiilM. 
(m  Appendicnlate  Trematode.  Sull.Mus.  Conip.  Zoiil.,  Vol.  45,  Ko,  I, 
pp.  1-28.     4  pis.     January,  1904. 

149.  Pkterb,  a.  W. — Metabolism  and  Division  in  Protozoa.  Proe.  Amrr. 
Acad.  Aria  and  Sei.,Yo\.m,Yio.  SO,  pp.  4S9-616.     April,  1904. 

150.  HaUi  R.  W.  —  llie  Development  of  the  Mesonephroe  and  dM 
Ublleriui  Dtict  in  Uie  Amphibia.  Bxdl.  3tu9.  Comp.  Zool.,  \d.  ti. 
No.  2,  pp.  S»~186.     S  pis.     Jnne,  1904. 

Ifil.  BiGBLOW,  H.  B.  —  The  Sense  of  Hearing  in  the  Goldfish  Cansiiu 
anntos  L.  Amtr.  Hat.,  Vol.  38,  No.  448,  pp.  275-364.  A[»U 
[June],  1904. 

E.  L.  MARK,  Dindar. 
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DEPAETMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

To  THE  PbBSIDBMT  OT  THE  TJnIVBBSTIT  : 

Sib,  —  As  Chairman  of  tiie  Department  of  Geology  and  Gieog- 
raph;,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  tjie  following  report  for  the  year 
1903-04. 

There  were  no  changes  of  note  in  the  iDstruction  given  during  the 
academic  year  1903-04,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Geology  A  was  given  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Smith,  and  the  following  acted 
as  assistants  in  the  courses  named:  Mr.  P.  S.  Smith,  in  4  and  8; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bell,  in  6 ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Tower,  in  .4  and  B ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Goldthwait,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow,  in  4  and  5 ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Gre- 
gory, in  11  and  14 ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Richards,  in  22 ;  and  Mr.  H.  O. 
Wood,  in  9  and  22.  Messrs.  A.  K.  Adams,  L.  0.  Packard,  and  H. 
E.  Simpson  served  as  student- assistants  in  Geology  5. 

In  addition  to  the  two  elementary  summer  courses  in  geology  and 
in  physiography,  given  by  Professors  Shaler  and  J.  E.  Woodman, 
and  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Burr  and  F.  M.  Wilder  respectively,  four  other 
more  advanced  courses  were  given,  and  thus  a  very  notable  extension 
of  summer  instruction  in  geology  was  bronght  about.  After  cor- 
respondence, conducted  by  Professor  Davis,  with  the  geological 
departments  of  a  number  of  other  universities,  a  plan  was  adopted 
for  publishing  a  "Joint  Announcement"  in  which  all  the  field 
courses,  in  geolt^,  to  be  given  by  Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard, 
Johns  HopkioB,  and  Yale,  during  the  summer  of  1904,  were  described. 
The  contribation  made  by  Harvard  included  the  following  courses : 
S8a,  Investigation  in  Pleistocene  Geology  (in  New  York  State), 
Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth;  S3  6,  Investigation  in  Stmoturol  Geol- 
<^y  and  PhyBi<^raphy  (in  the  Wahsatoh  Mountains),  Professor 
Davis;  S4a,  General  Field  Geology  (in  the  Black  Hills,  South 
Dakota,  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyoming),  Professor  T.  A. 
Jaggar,  Jr. ;  S4&,  General  Field  Grcology  (in  the  Colorado  Rooky 
Mountains),  Mr.  C.  H.  White,  of  the  Department  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy.  Students  were  enrolled  in  all  these  courses,  and  all  the 
courses  could,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  be  counted  towards  the  d^ree. 
Yale  University  agreed  to  give  credit  to  those  of  its  students  who 
satisfactorily  completed  any  of  the  courses,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institote  of  Technology  did  the  some  with  reference  to  Course  S4a. 
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Thus  a  very  welcome  apirit  of  cofiperatdon  was  present  throogbont 
the  whole  undertaking,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  tlutt  the  plan 
may  be  further  developed  in  the  summer  of  1905.  Several  friends 
of  the  Department  gave  scholarships  for  use  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
coursee,  thus  greatly  stimulating  interest  in  this  instroctiou,  and 
making  it  possible  for  deserving  students  to  lake  up  the  wort  from 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  debarred.  These  scholarshipe 
were  awarded  to  graduates  of  Amherst  and  Cornell  (Iowa)  Colleges, 
now  students  in  the  Graduate  Sehool;  a  Harvai-d  graduate,  now 
teaching  elsewhere ;  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  a  student  at  Yale  University. 

Tbe  Department  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  gifts: 
$5,000  from  Miss  Maria  Whitney,  to  be  known  as  the  "Josiab 
Dwight  Whitney  Fund,"  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  schol- 
arships "  to  aid  meritorious  students  in  tbe  study  of  field  geology  » 
geography  in  the  summer  months,  preferably  in  tbe  mountain  r^ioa 
of  the  western  United  States";  $500  from  several  friends  of  the 
Department  for  four  scbolarebips  in  the  summer  courses  in  geology 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  $200  from  Mr.  John  L.  Gardner  for  pho- 
tographs from  the  governmental  surveys  ;  $200  from  an  anonymous 
donor  to  be  applied  towards  the  establishment  of  a  meteorological 
observatory ;  $200  from  two  friends  of  the  Department  for  special 
lectures ;  about  $100  from  a  fund  left  by  the  New  England  MetetMxt- 
]<^cal  Society,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  meteorological 
instruments;  $100  from  Mr.  George  A.  Gardner,  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  to  be  expended  in  building 
and  iustalhng  cases  in  the  geological  exhibition  rooms,  and,  throu^ 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  a  gift  from  the  Huseun) 
of  Comparative  ZoSlogy  of  some  exhibition  cases  recently  removed 
from  tbe  African  room  in  that  Museum.  With  tbe  two  last  men- 
tioned gifts,  and  with  a  slight  addition  from  the  funds  of  tbe 
Department,  two  cases  have  now  been  erect«d  in  tbe  large  exhibition 
room  of  the  Geological  Museum,  and  are  ready  for  tbe  inatallatioa 
of  materials. 

In  November  and  December,  1903,  six  illustrated  public  lectures 
were  given  in  tbe  Geological  Lecture  Room  on  successive  Friday 
afternoons,  at  4.30  o'clock.  The  subjects  of  these  lecturee  wen  m 
follows:  1.  The  Natnral  History  of  the  Diamond,  Professor  Palache. 
2.  The  Climate  of  the  Philippines,  Professor  Ward.  3.  The  Glacial 
Geol<^yof  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  Professor  J.  B.  Woodwonh. 
i.  Eviilences  for  Evolution  illustrated  by  certain  Fossil  Types, 
Professor   R.  T.  Jackson.     5.   Some  (geological  Problems  of  tbe 
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Yellowstone  National  Park,  Professor  Ja^^ar.     6.  The  History  of 
Niagara,  Professor  Davis. 

Professor  Shaler  left  Cambridge  early  in  January,  returning  in 
June.  During  his  absence,  the  remaining  lectures  in  Geology  14 
were  given  by  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson,  and  in  Gleology  i  by  Pro- 
feasor  Jaggar. 

Professor  Davis  states  that  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  his 
journey  across  Turkestan  in  the  summer  of  1903,  as  a  member  of 
Mr.  Raphael  Pampelly's  Carnegie  Institution  Expedition,  has  occupied 
mnoh  time  durii^  the  past  winter.  Lectures  upon  the  journey  have 
been  given  before  the  Gec^rai^ucal  Societies  of  Boston,  New  Yorfc, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  as  well  as  before  the  Har- 
vard Travellers  Club  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Natural  History  Society 
and  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  Boston.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  associate  of  Professor  Davis  in  Turkestan,  remained 
there  after  the  return  of  the  latter,  and  made  an  interesting  journey 
through  the  heart  of  the  Tian  Shan  to  Kaehgar  in  the  Tariin  boain 
of  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  thence  westward  to  Ferghana  in  Russian 
Turliestan.  His  observations  prove  &  succession  of  several  glacial 
epochs,  and  corroborate  some  of  Professor  Davis's  conclusions. 
The  usual  courses  of  instrnction  were  given  by  Professor  Davis 
during  the  academic  year.  In  the  adA^anoed  course  (Geology  20), 
special  studies  have  been  made  by  several  Graduate  Students  on 
shore  forms  of  Lake  Michigan,  glacial  cirques  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, river  meanders  and  cut-offs,  river  systems  of  Iowa,  piedmont 
flnviatile  plains,  glacial  sand  plains  in  the  Sudbury  valley,  Mass., 
the  gorge  of  the  Tennessee  river  at  Chattanooga,  and  other  pro- 
blems :  these  studies  have  for  the  most  part  been  based  on  field  work 
and  extended  by  reading  and  discussion.  The  study  of  the  gorge 
of  tlie  Tennessee  river,  by  Mr.  D,  W.  Johnson,  instructor  at  the 
Massachusetts  Incititute  of  Technology,  included  two  weeks  of  field 
work  in  the  Chattanoc^a  District.  In  the  course  on  the  Physi- 
ography of  Europe  (Geology  7),  increased  use  has  been  made  of 
graphic  exercises,  chiefly  In  the  drawing  of  typical  diagrams  from 
large  scale  maps :  this  innovation  has  proved  instructive  and  it  will 
probably  be  systematically  extended  hereafter.  During  July,  Pro- 
fessor Davis  visited  Utah  with  a  small  party  of  advanced  students, 
to  continue  his  studies  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Great  Basin. 
In  September  he  accompanied  the  excursion  of  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Geographic  Congress  to  the  Colorado  Canyon  and  M<?xico. 

Professor  R.  T.  Jackson  reports  that  the  teaching  collections  in 
palaeontolc^  are  in  good  condition.     Some  additions  were  made 
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by  purehaae,  and  a  number  of  enlarged  photographic  diagrams  for 
teaching  purposes  were  added  to  the  laboratory  equipment. 

Professor  Ward  reports  the  purchase,  with  the  money  left  by  the 
New  England  Met«oro logical  Society,  of  two  nephoscopes,  of  Hx 
Blue  Hill  pattern,  especially  constructed  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Feignason, 
and  of  a  Richard  thermograph  and  hygrograph.  With  the  furtlier 
anonymous  gift  of  $200,  above  mentioned,  it  will  now  be  possible  to 
begin  tbe  establishment  of  a  small  working  meteorological  obeera- 
tory,  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  adequate  instniction  in 
meteorology  is  to  be  given.  With  two  or  three  hundred  dollin 
more,  a  comparatively  complete  instrumental  equipment  could  bt 
purchased.  During  the  year,  Stanislav  Hanzlik,  Ph.D.  in  metew- 
ology  of  the  University  of  Prague,  a  Graduate  Student  in  this  Depart- 
ment, devoted  himself  esp(.>cially  to  a  study  of  the  climatology  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  an  investigation  of  the  movements  of 
cyclones  in  the  United  States.  A  thesis  prepared  by  him  in  Geology 
26,  on  the  "Geographical  Distribution  and  Uovement  of  GycloiKs 
of  High  Velocity  in  the  United  States,"  is  shortly  to  be  piiblisbed. 
During  the  summer,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Librarian  of  the 
University,  the  meteorological  and  climatological  books  and  mips 
on  deposit  in  the  Geological  Museum  were  rearranged,  classified  aii<1 
catalogued.  The  collection  is  now  in  excellent  order.  In  Septem- 
ber, Professor  Ward  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Int«matdoDHl 
Geographic  Congress  in  Washington  and  New  York,  and  served  « 
chairman  of  the  section  on  Meteorology  and  Terrestrial  Magnettwii- 
Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth  reports  that  in  Geology  16  (Glaciil 
Geology)  Mr.  W.  S.  Tower  made  a  careful  search  of  the  coast  nortl 
and  south  of  Boston  for  evidences  of  change  of  level,  and  Mr,  C.  H. 
Paige,  in  addition  to  local  field  work,  searched  the  New  England 
reports  for  records  of  glacial  striae  and  carefully  plotted  them  <30  ' 
map  ready  for  publication.  Three  students  continued  the  woi^  of 
this  course  in  the  second  half-year  as  members  of  Course  33.  Mr. 
G.  C.  Curtis  also  prepared  for  publication  a  brief  report  on  tbe 
elevated  shore  lines  of  Monhegan  Island,  Me.  Partly  to  supplemait 
the  work  on  glacial  geolc^y,  and  partly  to  make  use  of  a  Uip 
number  of  instructive  field  localities  south  of  Boeton,  Professor 
Woodworth  now  offers,  in  alternate  years  with  Geology  16,  a  ne* 
half-course  on  the  Carboniferous  period.  The  rock  coltectionB  "^ 
the  laboratory  of  general  geolt^y  were  increased  during  the  year  b; 
the  purchase  of  a  set  of  the  Oscar  Rohn  collection  of  rocks  illiutret- 
ing  the  geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  district.  Mr.  P.  S.  Smif' 
gave  to  the  laboratory  bis  own  oollectioD  of  rocks  from  the  BiKt 
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Hillu  of  South  Dakota.  The  DeparUnent  ie  also  indebted  to  Kr. 
George  D.  Eeyaer  for  specimens  of  crystalline  rock  salt  from  the 
lake  beds  near  Guoniaon,  Utah.  Sixty  pieces  of  piunice  from  the 
streets  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  together  with  one  volcanic  bomb 
from  Mount  Fel^e,  were  purchased.  A  Locke  hand-level  and  a 
camera  were  added  to  the  field  equipment,  and  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Stanialas-Meunier,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Paris,  Professor  Woodwortb  has  sent  to  that  institution  a  small 
exhibit  representing  some  recent  studies  of  trails  in  the  Sai-atogan 
sandstone.  As  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Museiitn,  Professor 
Woodworth  continued  his  field  investigations  during  8ept«mber, 
1903,  and  in  the  summer  of  1904,  in  New  York  and  over  parts  of 
Canada  from  Ottawa  to  Beloeil  Mt.,  Quebec,  and  in  parts  of  Ver- 
mont. During  the  winter  and  spring,  reports  were  prepared  upon 
the  surface  geology,  including  the  elevated  shore  lines  of  the  Mooers' 
quadrangle  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  and  upon  the  larger  question 
of  the  ancient  water-levels  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain 
valleys.  As  contributory  to  the  preparation  of  these  reports,  trips 
were  made  to  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  mid-year  period,  and 
to  certain  localities  in  the  Hudson  valley  during  the  April  recess. 

Professor  Jaggar  reports  that  the  advanced  field  course  in  geology 
was  taken  by  fourteen  students,  who  completed  the  sun-ey  of  the 
metropolitan  district  of  Boston,  which  was  commenced  in  1900,  at 
the  time  when  the  work  was  first  given  into  Professor  Jaggar's 
charge.  A  large  topographic  map  was  prepared,  showing  the  entire 
metropolitan  district,  with  topography  compiled  from  the  best  avail* 
able  sources,  and  on  this  map  all  of  the  geological  records  of  the 
past  five  years  were  inscribed  in  color.  This  map  will  be  put  on 
exhibition  beside  the  laige  Boston  Model,  which  is  now  open  to  the 
pubUc.  Mr.  B.  W.  Richards  made  a  large  number  of  photographs 
in  illustration  of  the  field  work  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Wood  supervised 
the  cataloging  and  recording  of  all  the  specimens  which  have  been 
collected  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Professor  Jaggar  continued 
his  work  as  a  t«acher  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  one  student  from  that  institution  was  given  a  course  in  experi- 
mental geology  in  the  Harvard  Laboratory  in  the  spring  of  1904.  In 
Deceml>er,  1903,  Professor  J^gar  spent  three  weeks  in  a  mining 
camp  in  Searchlight,  southern  Nevada,  making  investigations  for 
the  Quartette  Mining  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Smith  conducted  the  course  in  elementary  physiography 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  previous  years ;  and,  as  previously  noted, 
also  acted  as  assistant  in  Courses  4  and  8.     Mr.  Smith  spent  much 
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time  in  the  prepaiadon  of  a  tbesis  on  the  Copper  Sulphide  D^MMitE 
of  Orange  County,  VermoDt,  which  was  accepted  for  the  d^ice 
of  Ph.D.  The  degree  was  conferred  in  June,  1904.  During  the 
summer  of  1904,  Mr.  Smith  was  engaged  in  a  stud;  of  the  surface 
features  of  the  southeaetem  portion  of  Cape  Cod,  in  connection 
with  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  and  the  development  of  present  daj 
topography. 

The  committee  on  the  Gardner  Collection  of  Riotc^raphs  (Pn>- 
fessors  J.  B.  Woodworth,  chairman,  and  R.  DeC.  Ward,  and  Hi. 
P.  S.  Smith)  reports  as  follows :  — 

Pbotop^ilu.  SUdu.  XcgulTt*. 

AcceisioDi  since  last  report II  740  45 

CMalogued  >iiice  lut  report t  478 

Unidentified  vie- 288  80 

DnpUwWei 1*4  61 

Lut  McrMion  Tito.,  June  87tii 6654  4S08 

Namber  now  in  Collection S49S  4520 

The  noteworthy  additions  during  the  year  consist  of  a  set  of  stere- 
opticon  views  purchased  from  Professor  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  of  a  collection  of  382  slides  purchased 
from  the  aeries  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  This  purchase  was 
made  by  means  of  a  fund  generously  given  to  the  Department  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Gardner.  Mr.  Smith  continued  throughout  the  year  fa> 
give  much  time  to  the  cataloguing  and  care  of  the  collections. 

The  following  publicationB  were  issued  during  the  year :  — 

By  W.  M.  Davw;  — 

The  Mountain  Ranges  of  the  Great  Baaia.  Bull.  Mas.  Comp.  Zoot., 
Geol.  series.  VI,  1903,  pp.  129-177,  7  pis. 

A  Summer  in  Turkestan,  Hull.  Anier.  Oeogr.  Soc.,  X30tVl,  1904, 
pp.  217-228- 

A  Flat-topped  Range  in  the  Tian  Shan.  AppaUuMa,  X,  1904.  pp. 
277-284. 

Geography  in  the  United  States.  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Scierux, 
1904;  Amer.  Oeol.,  XXXIII,  1904,  pp.  166-185. 

By  R.  T.  Jackson  :  — 

Charles  Emerson  Beecber.  Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  XXXVni,  1904,  pp. 
407-426. 

By  K.  DeC.  Wabd  :  — 

The  Climate  of  South  America.  Bull.  Amer.  Oeogr.  Soe.,  XXXV, 
October,  1903,  pp.  353-360. 

Our  Changeless  Winters.     Boston  Transcript,  February  20,  1904. 

■'  Sensible  Temperatures."  Bull.  Atner.  Geogr.  Soe.,  XXXVI.  Hardi. 
1904,  pp.  129-138, 
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The  Climates  of  the  United  States :  An  Outline.  The  Oeographical 
Teacher.  II,  June,  1904,  pp.  212-218. 

It«views  and  Notes  in  Science.  Bull.  Afner.  Qeogr.  Soc,  and  Joumai 
of  Geography  (througboat  the  year). 

By  J.  B.  WooDwOKTH :  — 

Bibliographic  Aids  in  Geology,  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Petrography, 
Palaeontology,  and  Meteorology  (with  shelf  key).  Printed  by  the  Uni- 
versity.    3  pages. 

Review  of  the  Evolution  of  the  lilarth's  Structure,  by  T.  M.  Beade.  The 
Nation,  1904. 

Administralave  Report  of  woi^  done  in  New  York.  Embodied  in  Report 
of  the  State  Geologist,  Dr.  F.  J.  M.  Merrill,  for  1901.  55th  Annual  Jteport 
of  the  N.  r.  Slaie  Mweum,  Albany,  1903,  pp.  r9-rU. 

By  T.  A.  jAGaAB,  Jr.  :  — 

Tbe  Initial  Stages  ctf  the  Spine  on  Fe16e.  Amer.Joum.8ei.,'Vo\.'S.'VU., 
January,  19U4,  p.  S4. 

The  Eruption  of  Pelfie,  July  9, 1902.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Jmuary, 
1904,  p.  219. 

The  Eruption  of  Moont  Pel6e,  1861.  Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No. 
445.  p.  51. 

By  P.  S.  Smith:  — 

The  Copper  Deposits  of  Vermont  (with  H.  L.  Smytii).  Ejig.  and  Min. 
Journ.,  I,XXVI1,  April  28,  1904,  pp.  677-678. 

By  E.  Hi'NTiNOTON  and  J.  W.  Goluthwait  :  — 

The  Hurricane  Fault  in  the  Toquerville  District,  Utah.  Bull.  Mu$. 
Comp.  Zool.,  Geol.  series,  VI,  1904,  pp.  199-259. 

ROBERT  DeC.  WARD,  Cliairman. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MINING  AND 
METALLURGY. 


To  THE  PRBBIDEKT   OF  THE   UnITEBSIIT  : 

Sib,  —  The  number  of  etadents  enrolled  in  the  progranime  of 
fflining  and  Hetatlurgj  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  yeaz 
1903-04  was  68.  The  corresponding  figures  since  1894-95,  when 
Hie  course  was  established,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which 
includes  also  the  total  attendance  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Schod 
during  the  same  years,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  the  whole  number 
which  the  mining  students  formed. 


StndentB  i  n  Mining 
•ml  Metallnrgy  . 
StndeDU  in  tbe  L. 


During  the  past  three  years  this  proportion  has  been  practical^ 
0(Histant  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  enrolment.  It  therefore 
seems  probable  that  no  great  gain  in  the  number  of  students  in 
Mining  and  Mett^lurgy  is  to  be  expected  in  the  near  futui^,  except 
as  part  of  a  general  increase  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

The  table  below  shows  tbe  growth  of  the  Department  in  inslrac- 
tore,  including  assistants,  and  m  courses  offered  during  the  same 
period. 


■94-W 

'»M« 

•»»*T 

■«^ 

■98^ 

•V»-DO 

•TO-Ol 

■01-03 

•^ 

■^ 

IiutrDcton    .  .   . 

1 

1 

8 

2 

3 

4 

4 

7 

fi 

S 

FuUconrtM.  .   . 

S 

S 

S 

a 

4 

4 

4 

s 

HaUcoones.  .  . 

3 

a 

4 

6 

7 

» 

11 

11 

In  the  prc^^ramme  in  Mining  and  Metalluigy  in  the  Scientific 
School  a  maximum  of  twenty-six  conrses  is  required  for  the  de^^ree 
of  S.B.     Twenty-three  of  tiiese  are  taken  in  Cambridge  during  tenn 
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time,  while  the  other  three  come  in  parts  of  two  summer  vacations, 
and  cover  an  aggregate  of  seventeen  weeks.  The  mamier  in  which 
the  work  of  the  student  is  distributed  between  the  lecture-room  and 
the  laboratoiy,  ae  well  as  between  the  variouB  departoiente  of  study, 
ia  exhibited  in  the  table  below,  which  does  not  include  the  work  of 
the  summer  vacations. 


Hours  op  Required  Atiendanck,  ik  ths  Lbctdbe-rooh  and  Labo- 

RATOBT,  IN  THB  PoUB  YeARS'  CoUSSB  IK  MlMIKQ  AND  MeTALLDBOY. 


Mlnliw. 

MBUUnrgT. 

I^t^ 

Lsbon- 
tmr. 

Total. 

I«„™. 

Libon- 
lory. 

Totri. 

310 
310 
113 
90 
448 
345 

ses 

136 

140 
836 
463 
294 
878 
106 

810 
310 
363 
616 
910 
S39 
686 
3Sl 

310 
310 

lis 

118 
448 
331 
147 
168 

140 

760 
463 
346 
373 

189 

310 

Cbemitti? 

0«oloKy  Rnd  Minenlogr  .  . 

868 
910 
477 

Hetallnrgy 

857 

Tot»l 

1691) 

1800 

3493 

1644 

8060 

3704 

This  table  shows  that  a  total  of  about  8,500  hours  is  required  in  the 
case  of  students  who  specialize  in  Mining,  and  about  3,700  hours 
from  those  who  specialize  in  Metallurgy.  The  avenge  for  each 
course  is  about  five  and  a  half  hours  a  week.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  time  that  must  be  spent  outside  the  lecture-room  and  laboratory, 
in  reading,  solving  problems,  and  preparing  theses  and  reports,  it  is 
probable  that  the  avenge  time  given  by  the  student  to  each  course 
In  this  programme  does  not  fall  below  nine  hours  a  week. 

Experience  shows  that  only  students  of  more  than  average  ability 
and  diligence  can  complete  the  prt^ramcne.  Many  who  enter  on  it 
drop  out  and  secure  easier  degrees  in  General  Science  or  by  trans- 
ferring to  Harvard  College.  That  the  graduates  of  the  Department 
are  of  more  than  average  abilily  and  earnestness  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  them  have  obtained  the  d^ree  with 
distinction.  The  total  number  of  men  who  have  attained  the  degree 
of  S.B.  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  down  to  and  inclusive  of  1908-01 
is  thirty-two.  Twelve  of  these  have  taken  the  degree  cum  latuie, 
six  magiia  cum  kmde,  and  two  summa  cum  laude. 
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The  most  important  event  of  the  year  to  the  Department  wa»  the 
eetablishment  of  the  profeseioiial  d^j^rees  of  Mining  Engineer  and 
Uetallurgical  Engineer  for  a  fifth  year  of  work. 

The  reasons  that  led  the  Facultj  and  the  Governing  Bouds  to 
institute  these  degrees  were  the  following  ;  — 

Except  Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolt^, 
all  the  important  nnivereities  and  scientific  schools  in  the  country,  in 
which  Mining  and  Metallurgy  are  taught,  give  the  Engineer's  d^ree 
to  students  who  have  completed  the  course.  These  degrees,  there- 
fore, are  generally  recc^nized  as  the  usual  and  proper  certificates  of 
the  satUfactoiy  completion  of  such  work  as  is  carried  on  under  this 
Department,  and  our  graduates,  particularly  in  the  eariy  years  of 
their  professional  lite,  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  having 

With  the  increasing  demands  on  the  Mining  and  Metallnigical 
Engineer,  his  trainii^,  even  with  an  extensive  utilization  of  tbe 
vacations,  cannot  be  compressed  into  four  years,  but  ought  to 
include  at  least  five  years  of  study.  With  the  present  oi^anization 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientjflc  School,  this  means  that  a  year  must  be 
added  to  the  ordinary  four  years'  course.  It  seemed  to  the  Faculty 
better  to  give  for  tbe  purely  technical  work  of  a  fifth  year  a  techni- 
cal degree  that  accurately  indicates  the  nature  of  work  done,  rather 
than  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  which  may  stand  for  work  in 
any  one  of  a  dozen  lines  of  scientific  specialization. 

With  the  high  retjuirament  adopted,  these  degrees  will  become 
very  desirable,  and  tbe  DeparUnent  expects  that  most  of  its  better 
students  will  take  them. 

tn  the  rearrangement  of  the  programme,  made  necessary  by  tbe 
establishment  of  the  professional  degrees,  the  Department  took  occa- 
sion to  try  the  experiment  of  massing  the  class-room  work  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  mornings  of  three 
days  of  the  week,  leaving  the  afternoons  and  alternate  days  free  for 
laboratory  or  field  work.  When  lectures  come  in  non-conaecutive 
hours,  the  intervening  hour  is  usually  wasted  by  the  student,  siDce 
the  time  is  too  short  to  accomplisK  anjrthing  in  the  laboratory  or  to 
return  to  his  room  for  study.  Furthermore,  by  massing  the  labora- 
tory work,  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  very  much  more  in  one  whc^ 
day  than  in  two  half -days,  and  in  one  half-d^  than  in  broken  hours. 
It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  this  experiment  will  be  successful  and 
commend  itself  to  the  students.  Experience  so  far  seems  to  indicate 
a  radical  difference  of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the  fourth- 
year  class,  who  unanimously  favor  it,  and  the  members  of  the  thicd- 
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year  cUss,  who  find  it  disadvaotageous.  No  good  reason  for  this 
difference  of  opinion  has  yet  been  discorered. 

The  Department  also  andertook  another  interesting  experiment  in 
the  fonn  of  a  Cooperative  Summer  School  of  practical  mining  in 
conjunction  with  Yale,  Columbia,  and  the  Maasachuaetta  Institnte 
of  Technology.  Professor  John  Hays  Hammood  of  Yale  suggested 
this  experiment,  for  which  Mr.  Geoi^  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco, 
fRmisbed  the  money.  At  meetings  of  a  committee  made  up  of 
ProfesBoiiB  Hammond  and  Chittenden  of  Yale,  Richards  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technol<^y,  Henry  S.  Munroe  of  Columbia, 
and  H.  L.  Smyth  of  Harvard,  Professor  Munroe  was  appointed 
Academic  Director,  and  the  following  general  scheme  was  adopted  i  — 

A  mine,  as  well  equipped  as  could  be  found,  was  to  be  leased  and 
made  use  of  for  a  period  of  two  months  for  teaching  purposes  exclu- 
sively. A  force  of  practical  miners  was  to  be  employed  to  t«acb 
drilling,  bUsting,  timbering,  track-laying,  etc.  Each  institution  was 
to  send  instructors,  one  for  every  eight  students,  under  whose  direc- 
tion and  supervision  tbe  work  was  to  be  carried  out.  It  was  expected 
also  that  lectures  by  ei^neers  in  active  practice  on  tbe  sampling  and 
valuation  of  mines,  and  other  subjects  of  interest,  would  be  given 
from  time  to  time.  Surveys,  both  surface  and  nndei^round,  were  to 
be  made,  and  also  critical  studies  of  the  plant  and  it^  arrangement. 

Summer  Schools  of  Mining  are  not  a  new  thing,  for  the  institu- 
tions associated  in  the  Crocker  School  have  carried  them  on  for 
several  years.  Ttie  novelty  in  this  experiment  was  that  instead  of 
being  dependent  on  the  courtesy  of  mine  owners  and  managers  for 
facilities  for  work  and  study  underground,  tbe  granting  of  which  has 
become  a  heavy  burden  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  classes, 
the  students  were  to  have  a  mine  to  themselves,  nm  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  provide  them  with  facilities  for  study. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  Dives-Pelican  Mine  at  Silver 
Flume,  Colorado,  was  leased,  and  the  School  started  early  in  June. 
Columbia  sent  forty  students  and  five  instructors ;  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  twenty  students  and  three  instructors ;  Yale, 
eight  students  and  two-  instructors ;  and  Harvard,  twelve  students 
and  two  instructors,  the  latter  being  Messrs.  C.  H.  White  and  H.  C. 
Boy  n  ton. 

The  work  of  the  School  was  well  planned  and  administered,  and 
the  results  accomplished  were  highly  satisfactory.  All  the  institu- 
tions enjoyed  advantages  that  were  not  possible  before  tbe  establish- 
ment of  the  Crocker  School,  particularly  in  the  new  aids  to  instruction, 
namely,  the  exclusive  use  of  a  well-equipped  mine,  expert  demon- 
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atratora,  aod  a  larger  ratio  of  iostructors  to  atudents.  In  tlie  Crocker 
School  tbere  were  about  Beven  and  a  half  students  to  an  instmctor, 
while  in  former  years  the  ratio  had  been,  io  our  own  course,  as  high 
as  twelve  or  fourteen  students  to  an  instructor. 

All  tiie  schools  reaped  certain  incidental  benefits  from  this  coopera- 
tive scheme.  Among  these  benefits  were  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance among  the  instructors,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  use  in  the  other  schools ;  and  consequently  the 
opportunity  for  each  to  detect  the  weak  aa  well  as  the  strong  points 
of  his  own.  This  better  acquaintance  undoubtedly  will  lead  to  im- 
provement in  instruction  in  all  the  schools.  Students  and  instroctors 
had  every  incentive  to  do  their  best  from  the  spirit  of  friendly  ri^tlry 
existing. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  E.  D.  Peters,  the  eminent  metalturgiGt, 
gave  a  course  of  twenty-five  lectures,  under  this  Department,  on  tbe 
metallui^y  of  copper.  It  is  pleasant  to  state  that  this  temporary 
connection  has  led  to  a  permanent  one,  and  that  Dr.  Peters  wiU 
hei-eafter  be  with  us  as  Professor  of  Metalluigy.  Besides  taking  the 
old  Metallurgy  3,  Dr.  Peters  will  conduct  two  new  courses,  15  and  26. 

While  our  graduates  so  far  have  found  little  difficulty  in  getting  a 
start  in  their  life-work,  the  members  of  the  Department  feel  that  the 
facilities  for  passing  from  the  School  to  the  Mine  or  Metallorgical 
Works  ought  to  be  better  organized,  and  particularly  that  a  system 
of  apprenticeship  onght  to  be  established,  by  which  the  graduates  of 
this  Department  could  obtain  practical  experience,  under  the  best 
auspices,  analogous  to  that  obtained  by  the  young  graduates  of  the 
Medical  School  in  tlie  hospital.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  interest 
a  number  of  Harvard  men,  who  manage  or  control  large  mining  and 
metallurgical  enterprises,  in  this  scheme,  with  such  success  that  tbe 
experiment  will  be  tried  immediately. 

Tbe  plan  is  essentially  this :  A  young  graduate  recommended  by 
this  Department  is  to  be  taken  as  a  technical  apprentice  by  the  mine 
or  mill  or  smelter,  for  a  period  of  a  year,  and  is  to  be  paid  a  living 
wage.  The  apprentice  is  to  do  any  work  that  he  may  be  assigned 
to,  his  tasks,  however,  in  tbe  course  of  the  year  being  sufficiently 
varied  to  make  the  year's  ex[)erience  profitable  to  him. 

The  advantages  to  the  graduate  of  beginning  his  career  under  good 
auspices  ai-e  so  manifest  that  such  positions  will  soon  come  to  be 
regarded  as  prizes  to  be  eagerly  competed  for.  For  tite  managers, 
it  seems  equally  certain  that,  having  an  option  on  the  Be^^ices  of 
selected  and  highly  trained  young  men  will  make  tbe  arrai^^ement 
profitable  t«  them.     They  will  have  besides  the  satisfaction  that 
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nearly  all  older  men  feel  in  helping  deserving  young  men  to  make 
a  start. 

Most  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Department,  besides  teaching 
in  Cambridge,  are  engaged  in  professional  work,  either  actively  or 
in  a  consulting  capacity.  This  close  connection  with  practice  has 
been  favored  by  the  University  authoritiea,  and  has  had  excellent 
results. 

The  present  members  of  the  Department,  during  the  past  academic 
year,  have  published  the  following  papers :  — 

By  J.  M.  Bell:  — 

The  Economic  Mineral  Besources  of  the  Moose  River  Basin.  Annuai 
Jkport  of  the  Oiitario  Bureau  of  Minti,  1904. 

By  H.  C.  BOYNTON  :  — 

Troostite.     Journal  oftAe  Iron  and  Steel  Inalituie,  Tendon,  1904. 

Sorbitic  Steel.     Iron  and  Steel  Magazine,  May,  1904. 

By  E.  D.  Peters:  — 

A  Review  of  Fyritic  Smelting.  A  series  of  ten  papers.  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  New  York,  June  S-Augnst  11,  1904. 

By  A.  Sauveur :  — 

The  Irvn  and  Steel  Magatine  (a  monUily  publication).  Vols.  VII  and 
Vm  (1904),  Edited. 

The  Classification  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Ptoe.  Am.  Soc.  for  Testtng  Male- 
rials,  Vol.  IV,  1904. 

With  Jasper  WurriNQ:  The  Detection  of  the  Finishing  Temperatures 
of  Steel  RmIs  by  the  Thermo-Magoetio  Selecter.  Froe.  Am.  Soc.  for 
Testing  MaUriala,  Vol.  Ill,  1903. 

With  Jasper  WHrriKG:  The  Casldng  of  Fipeleas  Ingots  by  the  Saaveur 
Overflow  Method.     iVoo-  Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  Ill,  1908. 

With  H.  C.  BoYMTON :  Note  on  the  Influence  of  the  Rale  of  Cooling  on 
the  Structure  of  Steel.  Am.  Intl.  of  Mining  engineers.  Vol.  XXXIV. 
1904. 

A  Correspondence  Course  in  Metallography.     Published  by  the  Author. 

By  H.  L.  Smyth:  — 

The  Sulphide  Deposits  of  Orange  County,  Vermont.  With  P.  S.  Shttb.* 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  April  S3,  1904. 

ByC.  H.  White:  — 

The  Appalachian  River  versus  A  Tertiary  Trans-Appalachian  River  in 
Eastern  Tennessee.     Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  February,  1904. 

The  Equipment  of  a  Laboratory  for  Metallurgical  Chemlsby  in  a  Tech- 
nical School.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers,  Atlantic  City  Meeting, 
February,  1904. 

H.  L.  SMYTH,  CkairmOM. 
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OP   M[^fERALOGY■  AND   PETROGRAPHY. 

To  THE  PltB3IDBNT   OP   THE   UNIVEESITy : 

Sir,  —  The  year  has  been  a  eaccessful  ODe  \a  the  number  and 
qoalit;  of  the  studentB  receiving  inatractiou  in  mineralogy  and 
petrography.  Among  additions  to  the  teaching  equipment  may  be 
mentioned  the  installation  of  Nerost  electric  lamps  with  shades  and 
blue  glass  shields  at  each  window  of  the  petrographical  laboratory, 
enabling  stiideutB  to  worlc  with  the  microscope  late  in  the  afternoon 
hours  when  the  daylight  would  be  of  insulBcient  strength.  The 
mineral  and  rock  material  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  oar 
students  has  always  been  of  good  quality,  but  we  hare  recently 
assured  a  supply  for  many  years  to  come  of  an  even  better  grade, 
by  the  purchase,  at  a  very  low  price,  of  the  entire  stock  of  minerals 
and  rocks  from  a  dealer  who  retires  from  business. 

lu  last  year's  report  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  desirable  to  use 
artificial  light  in  tbe  mineralogical  exliibition  rooms  were  given  at 
some  length.  Through  the  interest  of  a  friend  of  the  Uuseum  we 
are  now  enabled  to  install  the  necessary  lightiug  equipment.  After 
consideration  of  different  methods,  and  experiments  with  l^bts  tem- 
porarily installed,  the  following  plan  has  been  decided  upon :  Nemst 
electric  lamps  will  be  used,  owing  to  their  powerful,  steady,  and 
nearly  white  light.  Within  each  of  the  eight  wall  cases  on  boUi 
floors  nine  sit^le-glower  lamps  will  be  placed,  while  the  remaining 
flat  cases  will  be  lighted  from  the  ceiling  by  three-glower  and  six- 
glower  lamps  with  suitable  shades.  The  equipment  will  inclode 
seventy-five  single-glower,  tbirty-six  three-glower,  and  four  six- 
glower  lamps,  equivalent  in  candle  power  to  about  six  hundred 
ordinary  incandescent  lamps,  but  requiring  only  a  little  over  half 
tbe  current.  The  installation  will  be  such  that  a  smaller  or  larger 
number  of  these  units  may  be  used  independently  according  to  the 
need  for  light.  The  whole  system  will  be  controlled  by  a  main 
switch  on  the  wall  of  the  room,  which  will  be  thrown  open  except  at 
snch  times  as  the  lights  are  in  use,  thus  excluding  any  flre-risk  when 
the  rooms  are  closed. 

The  Museum  has  received  the  usual  number  of  gifts  of  minerals 
during  the  year;  among  them  a  number  of  fine  minerals  from  Mr. 
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Clarence  S.  Bement,  and  Btudents'  material  from  Messrs.  Bard  and 
Wllaon,  former  atudents  in  the  laboratory;  also  from  an  anony- 
mouB  friend  the  whole  of  a  new  iron  meteorite  from  Cumpas,  Mexico, 
weighing  68  pounds ;  and  from  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Co.  an  exhibit 
in  glass  jars  of  the  mineral  cryolite  and  its  manufactured  producte. 
The  following  papers  have  been  published :  — 

A  crystallographic  study  of  Millerite.      By  Charles  Falache  and 
H.  O.  Wood.     Amur.  Joum.  Sei.,  Vol.  XVIII,  1904. 

Geological  and  Mineraloglcal  Notes.     By  Chableb  Palaghe.     Harri- 
mem  Altukan  Eapedilum,  Vol.  IV. 

JOHN  E.  WOLFF,  Curator. 
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OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE   FrBSIDENT   OF  THE   UHirBBSTTT : 

Sir, — For  three  years,  1684-87,  the  late  Senator  Hoar  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  Muaenin  aa  one  of  Its  trustees,  holding  thii 
office  as  President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Sooie^.  Since 
then  until  his  death,  so  uniTersally  mourned,  he  showed  in  many 
ways  his  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Museum,  and  waa  always 
ready  to  aid  with  his  advice  and  influence.  An  enthusiastic  stadoit 
of  American  history,  hie  breadth  of  view  made  him  realize  the 
importance  of  preeerrlog  and  recording  whatever  would  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  prehistoric  America,  and  it  was  to  this  end  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  secure  consideration  of  our  plans  and  wishes 
from  the  several  departments  of  the  national  government.  We  should 
also  remember  that  it  was  mainly  through  his  inflnenoe,  at  the  sog- 
geation  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemeoway,  in  1889,  that  the  unique 
ruin  in  Arizona  known  as  "Casa  Gruide"  was  saved  from  destmction 
and  placed  under  government  protection. 

During  the  past  year  tiie  Museum  has  issued  —  through  Uie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Centra!  American  Research  Fund  —  No.  1  of  Vol.  Ill 
of  the  Memoirs.  This  number  is  entitied  "  Archaeological  Researches 
in  Yucatan,"  by  £.  H.  Thompson.  It  contains  reports  on  the 
exploration  of  the  prehistoric  ruins  of  Xnl,  TzuU  and  Ohacmnltun. 
These  reports  are  illustrated  by  nine  lai^e  plates,  including  three 
in  color  which  represent  tbe  interesting  paintings  on  the  interior 
walls  of  the  ruined  edifice  of  Chacmnltuo. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  Museum  publications  —  other 
than  those  issued  by  the  Central  American  Research  Fund  —  and 
from  the  sales  of  the  remainder  of  the  edition  of  the  four  volmnes  of 
the  Journal  of  American  Archaeolt^y  and  Ethnology,  received  fnun 
the  estate  of  Mrs,  Mary  Hemeoway,  have  provided  the  means  for  the 
continuation  of  the  octavo  series  to  a  limited  extent.  We  have  thus 
been  able  to  issue  No.  1  of  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Papers,  *'  The  Cabokia 
and  Surrounding  Mound  Groups,"  by  D.  I.  Bushnell,  Jr.  This  papa 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  lai^st  earth  mound  in  the 
Unit«d  States,  with  maps,  text  illustrations,  and  five  platee.  The 
publication  of  this  paper  i^ain  calls  attention  to  the  importance  ot 
saving  from  destruction  this  graat  prehistoric  monument. 
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For  the  publJcatioD  of  N'o.  2  of  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Papers,  "  Explo- 
ration of  Mounds  in  Coahoma  County,  MissiBeippi,"  we  are  Indebted 
to  Dr.  Charles  Peabodj,  who,  aasieted  b;  Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee, 
explored  these  monnds  for  two  seasons.  Dr.  Peabody  gave  all  the 
results  of  these  expeditions  to  the  Museum,  where  they  help  to  fill 
a  gap  in  our  southern  archaeologicat  exhibit.  He  also  assumed  the 
entire  cost  of  the  publication  of  bis  report.  The  accurate  record 
of  the  exploratioQ  and  of  the  location  of  each  object  discovered, 
with  a  record  of  the  human  skeletons  and  their  position  in  the 
mounds,  as  well  as  of  the  structure  of  the  mounds,  makes  this  paper 
one  of  special  interest  to  the  field  archaeolt^ist,  while  it  gives  im- 
portant information  to  the  student.  Dr.  Farabee  has  added  to  the 
paper  an  account  of  the  human  bones  found  during  the  exploration. 
In  an  Appendix  Dr.  Peabody  has  given  a  brief  account,  illustrated 
by  two  heliotype  plates,  of  the  "Copiah  Wall,"  relating  to  which 
there  has  been  nuich  coutroversy  of  late  years.  The  photographs  and 
observations  by  Dr.  Peabody  show  this  "  wall "  to  be  a  geolt^cal 
formataoD. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  has  con- 
tinued her  researches  on  the  Omaha  Indians  and  her  work  on  the 
memoir  which  she  is  preparing.  From  time  to  time  she  has  added 
to  the  Omaha  collection  hi  the  Museum,  and  she  hopes  to  make  it 
still  more  complete,  so  that  in  connection  with  her  memoir  it  will 
set  forth  the  life  and  history  of  that  one  tribe.  In  all  her  work 
among  the  Onutba  Indians  she  has  had  the  invaluable  aid  of  Mr. 
Francis  La  Flesche,  a  member  of  the  tribe,  who  has  also  added 
important  specimens  to  our  Omaha  Collection, 

Hrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  Honorary  Assistant  in  Mexican  Archaeology, 
has  for  Uie  past  two  years  been  engaged  in  Mexican  researches  for 
the  University  of  California.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Americanists  she  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Penitential  Bite  of  the  AncleDt 
Mexicans,"  which  will  soon  be  issued  in  our  octavo  series  as  No.  7 
of  Vol.  I,  completing  that  volume.  Miss  Mead  has  prepared  an 
analytical  index  to  the  volume,  which  will  be  issued  with  this 
number. 

Dr.  A.  U.  Tozzer,  who  for  several  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  Museum  as  a  student  in  the  Division  of  Aathro[>ology,  and  who 
holds  the  American  Fellowship  in  the  Archaeol<^cal  Institute  of 
America,  was  given  the  d^^ee  of  Ph.D.  at  the  last  CommencemeDt. 
Dr.  Tozzer  is  the  seventh  student  in  this  department  of  the  Graduate 
School  who  has  received  the  doctor's  degree.  His  thesis  was  based 
on  his  researches  on  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Mayas  and 
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Lacandones.  ^t  t^  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Huaeum  in 
December,  1903,  he  was  elected  Assistant  in  Ceatr&l  American 
Archaeolc^  in  the  Museum.  He  was  in  Central  America  last 
winter,  continuing  bis  researches,  and  will  return  there  for  the  sessra 
of  1904-05. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon  was  in  California  during  tiie  summer  vacation 
carrying  on  his  researches  on  the  language  and  mythe  of  the  Maidn 
Indians,  in  conclusion  of  his  work  of  several  seasons  for  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History.  These  researches  are  of  importance 
to  him  in  hie  conrses  in  this  Division. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee,  during  the  summer  vacation,  took  charge  of 
a  party  of  fifteen  students  on  a  general  archaeological  and  ethno- 
logical exenrsioQ  through  the  southwest,  visiting  many  of  the  mins 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  homes  of  the  Navajo,  Zuni 
and  Moki.  Extending  the  trip  to  the  Pacific,  the  party  returned  by 
different  routes  from  California.  On  the  return  trip.  Dr.  Farabee 
visited  several  Indian  tribes,  and  seemed  for  the  Museum  a  number 
of  interesting  specimens  as  well  as  important  information  for  use  in 
Ids  course  on  G-eneral  Anthropology. 

The  archaeol(%ical  research  in  Central  America  has  been  caa- 
fjnued  by  the  aid  of  generous  friends  who  are  specialty  interested 
in  the  archaeological  problems  of  that  region.  The  work  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  special  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum, 
and  the  results  are  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  tiie  Museum. 

In  January,  1904,  the  Corporation  granted  to  the  Pealx>dy  Pro- 
fessor a  leave  of  absence  for  tliree  months.  Tliis  time  was  spent 
in  performing  his  duties  at  the  University  of  California  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Anthropolc^y  in  that  University.  During  the 
summer  vacation  he  was  again  in  California  looking  after  the 
installation  of  the  Department  in  its  temporary  quarters  at  the 
Affiliated  Collies  in  San  Francisco.  During  these  tripe  to  Califor- 
nia, exchanges  of  a  number  of  duplicate  specimens  were  made,  to 
mutual  advantage,  between  this  Museum  and  the  Anthropolt^cal 
Museum  of  the  University  of  California, 

The  year's  income  of  the  Henry  C.  Warren  Fund  was  In  part 
used  for  archaeoic^ical  exploration  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  hy 
Mr.  A.  L.  Dakin.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  season,  Mr. 
Dakin  made  an  exploration  of  an  Indian  burial  place  in  Ipswich. 
As  is  oft«n  the  case,  these  burial  sites  did  not  yield  much  of  impor- 
tance, and  the  hope  of  obtaining  skeletons  was  destroyed  by  the 
almost  entire  disintegration  of  the  bones.  The  remainder  of  the 
e  of  this  fund  was  employed  in  the  exploration  of  an  ancient 
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Iroquoian  site  in  New  York  State.  This  work  wae  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Mr,  M.  Raymond  Harrington,  who  was  so  successful 
last  year  in  the  exploration  of  an  Erie  site,  the  collection  from 
which  place  is  now  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Harrington  was  equally 
successful  in  this  season's  exploration  and  secured  a  number  of 
skeletons  and  many  specimens  illustrating  Indian  arts  and  customs. 
Another  important  collection  will  thus  be  added  to  the  exhibits  of 
the  archaeology  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  value 
to  the  Museum  of  this  fund  is  again  demonstrated. 

With  tbe  income  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott  Fond 
we  have  been  able  to  secure  a  considerable  number  of  important 
specimens  and  small  collections  which  were  much  needed  to  fill  gaps 
in  both  the  etbnolc^cal  and  archaeological  exhibits  in  the  Uusenm. 
The  laT|!;est  collecUon  obtained  consists  of  a  series  of  rare  and  clioicfl 
articles,  collected  many  years  ago  in  Australia,  Melanesia  and 
Polynesia,  which  have  increased  the  importance  of  the  exhibits  from 
those  regions.  Many  other  rare  specimens,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  by  chance,  were  secured  by  havlDg  the  cash  on  hand.  This 
fund  is  our  only  available  and  ready  reaoui-ce  for  such  purposes,  and 
many  important  apecimens  for  the  study  of  compai-ative  archaeology 
and  etbnolt^y  are  thus  added  each  year  to  the  Museum. 

By  the  vote  of  the  Museum  Faculty  the  income  of  the  Susan  D. 
Warren  Fund  has  been  applied  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  new  cases 
in  the  Indian  gallery. 

The  library  of  tbe  Musetim  has  been  increased  daring  the  year  by 
tbe  addition  of  183  volumes  and  104  pamphlets,  and  now  contains 
S,138  volumes  and  2,908  pamphlets  pertaining  to  anthropology. 
There  have  been  transferred,  during  the  year,  to  the  general  library 
of  the  University,  11  volumes  and  9  pamphlets. 

A  new  exchange  of  importance  has  i>een  added  during  the  year, 
namely,  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the 
University  of  California.  These  include  papers  on  the  ethnology  and 
archaeology  of  California  ;  the  volume  on  the  Tebtunis  Papyri ;  and 
tbe  reproduction  of  the  post-Columbian  Mexican  manuscript,  entitled 
"  The  Book  of  the  Life  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,"  reproduced  in 
facsimile,  with  introduction,  translation,  and  commentary  by  Zelia 
NuttaU.     Part  1. 

Among  the  gifts  to  tiie  Library  are  volumes  of  special  importance 
to  tbe  work  in  the  Museum  and  to  instructors  and  students  in  the 
Division  of  Anthropology.  A  constant  friend  has  sent  a  number  of 
these  volumes,  completing  series  of  publications  to  date.  To  the 
Duke  of  Loubat  we  are  again  indebted  for  copies  of  his  recent  publi- 
cations, including  the  Codex  Magliabeccbiano  XIII.  3.,  a  reproduo- 
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tJOD  of  a  post-Columbian  Mexican  manuscript.  la  this  coanectxHi 
should  also  be  mentioned  a  large  number  of  the  folio  plates  from 
Biologia  Americana—  Archaeology — b;  A.  P.  Maudslay,  which  Ht. 
Haudsla;  most  kindly  sent  to  the  Museum  for  use  in  studying  the 
glyphs  and  for  labels  in  connection  with  specimens  from  Central 
America. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  specimens  obtained  from  the  several 
Museum  explorations  and  by  purchase  by  means  of  the  Hnntiagtoo- 
Frothtngbam-Wolcott  Fund,  we  are  indebted  to  friends  for  many 
valuable  specimens.  First  to  be  mentioned  is  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Fariow, 
of  Boston,  who  has  continued  to  remember  the  Museum,  and  is  always 
on  tht  watch  for  specimens  that  will  fill  some  gap  in  our  ethnological 
exhibits.  Since  the  date  of  tlie  last  report  he  has  given  to  the 
Museum :  Baskets,  garments,  and  household  utensils  from  the  Eskimo 
of  Alaska ;  rare  baskets,  ceremonial  masks,  garments,  dance  rattles 
and  copper  daggers  from  the  northwest  coast  tribes ;  an  unusually 
fine  shaman's  hat  from  the  Tlingits  of  Alaska;  basketry  and  other 
objects  from  California,  Washington  and  British  Columbia;  two 
rare  dance  skirts  from  the  Klamath  River  region ;  basket-trays, 
carrying-baakete  and  beaded  objects  from  the  Utes  and  otiier  inland 
tribes ;  a  feather  ornamented  skirt  of  woven  Hibiscus  leaf  from 
Samoa;  four  boskets  from  Borneo,  and  two  dance  masks  of  the 
Clallam  Indians  of  Washington, 

Another  gift  of  special  importance  is  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  consists  of  a  fine  representatlTe  collection  of  the 
arts  and  customs  of  several  tribes  of  the  Island  of  Borneo,  with  a 
large  series  of  photographs  showing  the  native  peoples  and  thar 
habitations,  illustrating  the  home  life  of  several  tribes.  This 
collection  is  of  special  value  as  we  had  only  a  few  isolated  objects 
from  the  island.  The  collection  is  from  the  remarkably  complete 
series  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
made  by  Doctors  W.  H.  Furness,  3d,  H.  H.  Hilter,  A.  C.  Harria<Hi 
and  Charles  Hose.  The  instructive  volume  on  Borneo  by  Dr.  Fumesa 
is  based  on  these  expeditions. 

Other  friends  have  made  the  following  gifts ;  — 

Mr.  Creorge  Shattuck  of  Boston,  a  pair  of  Eskimo  boots  frooi 
Alaska ;  Mr.  J.  Henry  Blake  of  Cambridge,  shell  necklace,  Indiana 
of  Acapulco,  Mexico;  Mrs.  P.  W.  Putnam  of  Cambridge,  two 
baskets  from  Colombia,  S.A.,  and  a  yucca  basket  from  Poeblo  Sao 
Fllipe,  New  Mexico ;  Dr.  L.  C.  Jones  of  Maiden,  two  old  canying- 
baskets  and  four  other  splint  baskets,  made  by  Mashpee  Indiana, 
Barnstable  County,  Moss. ;  Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnelt,  Jr.,  stone  and  shell 
objects  from  vicinity  of  Cahokia  Mound,  111.,  and  a  hematite  grooved 
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tuce  from  Monl^mery  Cuiintjr,  Mo. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Seton-Karr  of 
WimtiledoD,  England,  nine  palaeoUths  from  Indid,  and  116  chipped 
implements  from  the  Fayoom  District,  Africa ;  Miss  F.  H.  Mesd  of 
Cambridge,  basket  from  Korea;  Mr.  C.  W.  Mead  of  New  York, 
chipped  stone  implement  from  Hough's  Neck,  Mass. ;  Miss  H.  R. 
Fisher  of  Cambridge,  a  gourd  dish  and  a  needle  case  from  Sierra 
Leone,  Africa ;  Mr.  David  Wagstafl  (Harvard  1 905 ) ,  chipped  arrow 
points  and  knives  from  village  site  near  Pomfret,  Conn. ;  Miss 
Adela  C.  Breton  of  Bath,  England,  water-color  drawings  and  colored 
photographs  of  wall  paintings,  Temple  of  the  Tigers,  Chicheii  Itza, 
Yucatan ;  Mr.  Robert  J.  H<^aet  of  New  York,  187  photographs  of 
buildings  (ancient  and  modem)  in  Greece,  Egypt  and  Turkey; 
Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Harris  Kennedy 
showing  the  Indian  soapstone  quarry  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  Cat. ; 
Mr.  T.  Maler  of  Tenosique,  Mexico,  fragments  of  engraved  bowl 
and  lai^e  Jadeite  head  from  ruins  of  Yaxchilan,  Chiapas,  Mexico ; 
also  fragments  of  human  skeletons  and  potsherds  from  cave  at 
Actun-tsits,  Yucataiji;  Miss  Emily  Clark,  Derby,  Conn.,  splint 
basket  made  by  Molly  Hatchet  of  the  Pautucket  tribe  of  Indians, 
eaiiy  in  the  19th  century ;  Mr.  C.  P.  Bowditch  of  Boston,  terra  cotta 
heads,  shell  and  jadeite  heads  and  Jadeite  carvings,  and  a  shell  nose 
ornament  from  Nochestlan,  Oaxaca,  Mexico ;  also  an  Attn  and  a 
Tlingit  basket,  Alaska ;  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  incense 
burners,  calabash  cups,  effigies  of  quadrupeds,  collected  by  Dr.  A. 
M.  Tozzer  from  the  Lacandone  Indians,  Chiapas,  Mexico;  Mr. 
Quentin  Bulneo,  San  Antonio,  Mexico,  terra  cotta  vessel  in  form 
of  monkey,  from  a  mound  near  San  Antonio ;  Mr.  Eladio  Pabon 
Vargas  of  Farguera,  Lajas,  Porto  Rico  (a  Porto  Rican  teacher),  nine 
stone  celts,  a  stone  head  and  portions  of  pott«ry  vessels  from  island 
of  Cueva  Ayala,  near  Porto  Rico;  Mr,  Arthur  W,  Crosby,  stone 
hammer  from  Janotion  of  Columbia  Road  and  Bird  Street,  Dorohester, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  R.  F.  Brown  of  Cambridge  (through  Miss  Mead),  a 
Micmac  Indian  birch-bark  box  ornamented  with  poroupine  quill  work 
and  split  sprnce  roots,  over  one  hundred  years  old ;  Dr.  W,  C. 
Farabee,  stone  axe  from  Maine,  pestle  from  British  Columbia,  frag- 
ment of  cloth  of  buffalo  hair  from  cliff  house.  Canon  de  Chelley ; 
and  through  him  (by  purchase),  several  pipes  and  implements  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indians. 

Mr.  Willoughby  has  catalogued  these  many  additions  to  the 
Museum  during  the  year  and  has  prepared  them  for  exhibition.  So 
far  as  space  could  be  found  in  the  crowded  condition  of  our  cases 
he  has  placed  them  on  exhibition.  Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary- 
to  take  from  the  cases  objects  that  should  be  exhibited,  in  order  to 
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put  in  those  which  muet  be  placed  under  glass  for  preservation. 
Notwithstanding  these  shiftings  and  rearrangements,  a  lai^e  poTtion 
of  manj  instTQctive  collectionB  has  had  to  join  others  in  storage, 
awaiting  the  day  when  the  Museum  Building  shall  be  completed, — 
a  matter  that  is  becoming  more  pressing  every  year.  The  buildiog 
if  completed  would  add  as  much  space  as  we  now  have,  and  so 
'  arrangement  of  the  collections  could  be  made  which  would  not  only 
greatly  increase  the  Importance  of  the  Museum  for  edncatioaal 
purposes  but  would  also  show  the  many  treasures  which  have  aocu- 
mulated  during  tbe  thirty-eight  years  of  its  existence. 

Many  labels  and  .location  maps  have  been  added  to  the  cases  by 
Mr.  Willoughby  during  the  year,  and  he  has  placed  general  labels  on 
the  cases.  This  important  work  of  labelling  has  been  going  on  grad- 
ually for  several  years,  but  it  is  a  laborious  and  time-taking  process. 
It  is  also'an  expensive  one,  owing  to  the  cost  of  printing  the  labels. 
Mr.  Willoughby  has  also  added  a  number  of  the  ethnological  photo- 
graphic groups  on  the  wall  spaces  of  tlte  ethnological  galleries. 

For  the  year  1904-05  the  Division  of  Anthropology  offers  a  course 
in  General  Anthropology,  another  on  American  Archaeolc^  and 
Ethnology,  and  four  half-courses  as  follows :  Somatology ;  Pie- 
historic  Archaeology.  —  European  Ethnography ;  Ethnology  of 
Oceania ;  and  American  Indian  Languages ;  by  Doctors  Dixon  and 
Farabee.  Also  three  Research  courses,  —  American  Archaeoh^ 
and  Ethnolc^y,  Professor  Putnam;  Advanced  Somatolt^^,  Dr. 
Farabee;  American  Indian  Langui^es,  Dr.  Dixon.  Over  two 
hundred  students  are  attending  these  courses,  and  28  Raddiffe 
students  are  taking  two  of  the  courses.  By  the  timely  aid  of  a  few 
friends  the  Division  was  saved  from  the  threatened  reduction  in 
instruction,  which,  from  lack  of  funds,  the  Corporation  was  forced 
to  make  in  all  divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the 
year  190i-fl5. 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  of  specimens  and  books,  we  have  for 
several  years  received  annual  gifts  of  money  from  a  few  friends  who 
are  aware  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  Museum  and  know  of  our 
needs.  Their  contributions  are  generally  applied  to  some  specific 
purpose  of  which  mention  is  made  from  time  to  time.  From  these 
gifts  much  of  importance  is  secured  to  the  Museum,  either  by 
exploration,  by  special  research,  by  publication,  or  by  payment,  in 
part,  of  salaries.  The  progress  of  the  Museum  depends  so  largely 
on  aid  from  its  friends  that  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  all  such 
gifts. 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Peabody  Pr»ftt*or  amd  OurtUor  o/tkt  JFwna- 
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To  THE  PhbSIDKNT  op   THE   UUIVBRSITr  I 

Sot,  —  The  additiOQS  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  embrace 
several  small  collections  of  cuneiform  tablets,  some  of  which  are 
large  and  fine  specimens  from  the  earl;  BabyloDian  period.  There 
are  also  several  specimens  of  stone  vases  from  the  same  pericMl. 
From  later  times  is  a  well  preserved  inscription  of  Nebuchadrezzar, 
of  the  sixth  century  b.c,  on  a  barrel-shaped  clay  tablet,  and  from 
Asia  Minor  several  fragments  of  the  tablets  commonly  knovm  as 
Cappadocian. 

From  Palestine  has  come  a  collection  of  fifteen  pieces  of  antique 
jewelry  fn  gold. 

To  Dr.  William  M,  Woodworth  we  are  indebted  for  the  gift  of  84 
copper  coins  from  the  llaldive  Islands,  bearing  legends  in  the 
Arabic  character. 

Dr.  John  Ome  has  continued  his  work  of  studying  and  describing 
the  Arabic  Manuscnpts  belongiiig  to  the  Museum. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  lecture- rooms  are  this  year  being 
used  by  various  other  instructors  besides  those  in  Semitic.  They 
have  also  been  used  for  the  past  three  years  by  the  Summer  School 
of  Theology,  and  are  admirably  suited  for  that  purpose. 

Oil  tlie  night  following  January  12th,  1904,  the  Museum  was  broken 
into,  one  of  the  cases  pried  open,  and  two  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts 
stolen.  Some  two  weeks  later  one  of  these  was  sent  to  the  Boston 
OJobe,  with  a  note  signed  "  Med.  Fac."  The  other  manuscript  has 
not  yet  been  returned. 

In  the  last  report  was  mentioned  the  purchase  and  arrival  of  several 
large  models  made  by  Dr.  Conrad  Schick  of  Jerusalem.  Suitable 
cases  have  been  prepared  and  these  models  are  now  on  exhibttloD  in 
the  Palestinian  room  and  in  the  hall  of  the  top  floor.  They  are 
carved  in  wood,  and  represent  much  patient  and  skilful  work.  One 
is  of  the  Tabernacle,  one  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  one  of  the 
Temple  site  as  it  is  to-day.  The  last  named,  based  on  measuremenla 
and  observatiouB,  is  of  great  interest  and  value.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  many  of  the  details  in  the  other  models  have  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  suggestions  than  as  certainties. 

The  Tabernacle  is  made  after  the  description  given  in  Exodus 
25-27,  36-38,  and  the  visitor  who  reads  these  chapters  with  the 
model  before  him  will  have  a  much  better  idea  of  the  Tabernacle 
than  he  is  ever  likely  to  picture  for  himself.    The  Tabernacle  proper 
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is  covered  b;  a  teat.  In  the  Holy  Flace  ia  the  bible  of  showbread, 
the  altar  of  incenae,  and  the  candleetick  of  seven  branches ;  aud  m 
the  Holy  of  Holies  the  ark,  covered  by  the  mercy  seat  and  the 
cherubim.  In  the  outer  court  are  the  laver  and  the  altar  of  burot 
offeriugs,  and  the  various  phases  of  sacrifice  and  of  worship  are  also 
represented. 

The  model  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  represents  not  only  the 
Temple  proper,  but  also  the  variouB  courts  and  colonnades  whicit 
Borrounded  and  protected  it,  the  tower  to  the  north  and  the  palace 
of  Solomon  to  the  south  of  the  Temple  platform.  Moat  of  these 
parts  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  others,  and  then  we  have  the 
Temple  of  Herod,  as  conceived  by  Dr.  Schick.  Other  parts  may  be 
substituted  which  represent  the  Temple  of  Zenibbabel,  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  erected  by  Hadrian,  and  the  cfanrch  built  on  the  site  by 
Justinian. 

The  third  model  represents  the  Temple  site  as  it  is  to-day,  an 
enclosure  almost  rectangular,  something  over  a  mile  in  circuit.  The 
boards  repreaeuting  the  surface  of  the  enclosure  are  in  sections,  and 
by  removing  these  one  can  see  the  levels  of  the  rock  and  the  many 
oistema  cut  into  the  rock.  The  enclosure  is  now  almost  level,  and 
is  bounded  by  arcades  on  the  north  and  the  west,  and  by  walls  on 
the  south  and  the  east.  Against  the  southern  wall  is  the  moeque 
El-Aksa.  Near  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  on  a  large  platform, 
stands  the  mosque  known  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Just  beneatlt 
the  dome  is  the  great  rock  on  which  it  is  believed  that  the  altAr  of 
burnt  offerings  belonging  to  Solomon's  Temple  stood. 

Explorations  and  excavations  are  now  carried  on  wiUi  great  zeal 
in  many  parts  of  the  Semitic  field.  The  value  of  such  undertakings 
has  been  pointed  out  in  several  previous  reports,  and  it  ia  highly 
desirable  that  the  University  and  the  Museum  should  have  part  in 
this  work.  For  a  campaign  of  five  years  we  should  have  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  150,000.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  the  offer  of 
half  this  sum,  provided  the  other  half  can  be  secured. 

In  May,  1904,  the  Museum  received  an  oil  portrait  of  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  Esq.,  painted  by  Mr.  Louis  Loeb  in  the  winter  of  190S-04. 
The  painting  ia  the  gift  of  Mr.  Schiff's  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
to  visit  the  Semitic  Department,  Messrs.  Isidor  Straus,  Stephen 
Salisbury,  and  Greoi^  Wi^leswortb.  The  Museum  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  a  good  portrait  of  its  founder  and  diief  bene- 
factor. With  characteristic  modesty  Mr.  Schifl  declined  to  sit  1w 
this  portrait  except  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  exhibited 
during  his  lifetime. 

DAVID  G.  LYON,  Cttrator. 
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To  THE  PbESIDKHT   OF  THE   UnIVKKSITT  : 

Sib,  —  I  ))av«  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
Fo^  Art  Museum  for  the  year  1903-04. 

Our  ftecesBione  of  original  worka  are  as  follows :  Two  Italian  tem- 
pera pictures  on  panels,  a  Madonna  and  Child  bj  the  early  Venetian 
master  Bartolommeo  Vivariui,  who  flourished  during  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  the  Infant 
St.  John,  by  a  follower  of  the  Florentine  Master  Giuochi,  called 
Pesellino  (1367-1446),  both  deposited  as  an  indefinite  loan  by  oar 
first  and  most  constant  benefactor,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forl>es,  '95 ;  and 
the  following  examples  of  the  art  of  the  early  English  school  of 
water-color  painters :  Prestwich  Church,  by  Thomas  Heame ;  Lac 
de  Jonx,  by  J.  B.  Cozens  ;  Shaugh  Bridge,  Devon,  by  William 
Payne ;  and  Junction  of  Wye  and  Severn,  by  Edward  Dayes,  all 
purchased  out  of  the  appropriation  for  Fine  Arts. 

The  Italian  panels  are  both  important  additions  to  our  series  of 
original  works  by  early  Italian  painters.  The  Vivarini  has  suffered 
little  from  repainting.  The  principal  parts  appear  wholly  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  tiie  restorer,  and  are  otherwise  uninjured ;  but  the 
draperies  have  in  some  places  suffered  from  abrasion.  In  this  primi- 
tive  Venetian  work  the  distinctly  drawn  outline  appears,  as  in  Central 
Italian  painting,  though  there  is  a  degree  of  solid  modelling  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  art  of  Venice.  Some  survival  of  Byzantine  manneriBm 
is  noticeable  in  the  draperies,  but  nothing  of  this  appears  in  the 
heads  and  hands.  In  the  Pesellino  School  picture  the  figures  are 
painted  on  a  gold  ground,  and  the  whole  panel  is  in  good  condition, 
and  is  very  beautiful  in  color.  It  is  thoroughly  Florentine  in  spirit, 
and  subtle  in  expression.  These  pictures  have  been  hung  on  a  screen 
in  the  large  gallery,  where  they  are  well  lighted.  The  water-color 
drawings  are  valuable  additions  to  our  small  collection  of  original 
examples  illustrating  the  early  development  of  the  modem  English 
school  of  landscape  painting  which  culminates  in  the  works  of  Turner, 
of  whose  art  we  now  have  six  original  examples,  some  of  which  are 
among  bis  most  characteristic  and  finished  works. 

To  the  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings  we  have  added,  by  purchase 
out  of  the  income  of  the  Gray  Fund,  the  following  prints ;  Two  etch- 
ings by  Rembrandt,  the  Ai^el  leaving  Tobit  and  his  family,  first  state. 
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and  the  small  Lion  Hunt ;  four  plates  of  Turner's  Liber  Studionnn 
in  Hie  etched  state;  Blair  Atliol,  Woman  at  a  Tank,  Watercress 
Gatherers,  and  Stork  and  Aqueduct.  To  this  collection  has  also 
been  added  a  portrait  of  himself  engraved  on  wood  b;  Gustar  Kniell, 
a  gift  from  Professor  C.  E.  Norton.  Prints  are  sometimes  given  lo 
the  Museum  (not  to  the  Gray  or  Randall  collections)  and  are  aoces- 
sioDcd  separately  as  belonging  to  the  Museum  Collection.  For  this 
collection  we  have  received,  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Francis  Bullard,  '86, 
of  Boston,  the  so-called  Richmondshire  series  of  30  plates,  after 
drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Tomer,  engraved  in  line  by  J.  Pye,  T.  Higham, 
W.  Radcliffe,  J.  C.  Varmlt,  H.  Le  Kenz,  S.  Rawte,  S.  Middlman, 
J.  Scott,  W.  R.  Smith,  C.  Heath,  J.  Le  Keux,  J.  Archer,  J.  Land- 
seer  ;  and  two  etchings,  Moss  Dale  Fall,  by  S.  Middiman,  and  Kirby 
Lonsdale  Churchyard,  by  C.  Heath.  We  have  also  added  to  thitf 
collection  a  portrait  of  Rousseau,  engraved  on  wood  by  Gustav 
Kruell  after  Ramsay,  a  gift  from  Wendell  P.  Garrison,  Esq.,  '61; 
a  portrait  of  the  late  James  Bradley  Thayer  (three  impreesioiiB  in 
different  states),  etched  by  Sidney  L.  Smith,  a  gift  from  the  Thayer 
Club  Association ;  a  print  of  S.  A.  SchofTs  line  engraving  after  Tbe 
Bathers  by  the  late  William  Hunt  of  Boston,  and  The  Reliance,  by 
an  unknown  engraver,  both  given  by  John  A.  Lowell,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  a  portrait  of  Lavicia  Bingham,  engraved  by  0.  W.  BarboUa 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  gift  from  Harvard  College  Library. 

To  the  Collection  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  permanently 
deposited  in  this  Museum,  we  have  added  two  plates  of  Turner's 
Liber  Studtorum  in  the  etched  state, —  Hind  Head  Hill,  and  Twickoi- 
ham.  Of  these  new  prints  those  of  Rembrandt  and  Tomer  are  the 
most  important,  and  they  are  all  of  great  value.  The  Storfe  and 
Aqueduct  is  one  of  the  unpublished  plates  of  the  Liber  series ;  it  is 
very  rare  and  very  beautiful. 

To  the  collection  of  photographs,  5,981  additions  have  been  made, 
including  the  following  groui>s  of  subjects  :  Mediaeval  German  Archi- 
tecture, Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Modem  Italian  Architecture 
and  Sculpture,  Ancient  painting  and  Benaissance  painting,  chiefly 
Italian.  Of  these,  ten  photographs  were  given  by  Miss  Sarah  Nortoo. 
The  whole  number  of  photc^aphs  now  in  our  collection  is  36,930, 
and  of  these  31,475  are  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  cases. 

To  the  collection  of  slides,  82  additions  were  made,  of  which  one 
was  given  by  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  one  by  Professor  E.  Emer- 
ton,  13  by  Professor  A.  L.  Lowell,  and  7  by  the  Rev,  George  Hodges. 

The  following  books,  purchased  with  the  income  of  the  Searle  Fund, 
have  been  added  to  the  Museum  library :  Crowe  and  Cavalcssellei 
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Life  of  Titian,  2  vols. ;  Baedeker's  Handbook  for  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  Handbook  for  Great  Brifain,  1  vol.  eacli ;  Cyril  Daven- 
port, Mezzotints,  1  vol. ;  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravei-8,  new  edition,  S  vols. ;  Andresen,  Deatschen  Maler-Radirer, 
5  vols. ;  Andresen -Weigel,  Deutsche  Peintre-Graveur,  5  vols. ;  Kis- 
Paquot,  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^que  des  Marqoes  &  MonogrammeB, 
i  vols. ;  Van  der  Kellen,  Peintre-Graveur  Hollandais  et  Flamand,  . 
1  vol. ;  A.  Wfaitmau,  Samuel  William  Reynolds,  1  vol. ;  John 
Evelyn,  Sculptura,  1  vol.  The  Huseam  library  has  also  received 
as  a  gift  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane,  '81,  the  Bowdoin  Collection  of  Plates, 
and  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arte,  A  Manual 
of  Italian  Renaissance  Sculpture. 

To  the  library  of  the  Randall  Collection,  by  purchase  from  the 
income  of  the  Randall  Fund,  have  been  added :  Index  of  Artists 
represented  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum,  vols.  1  and  2  ;  Henri  Delaborde,  La  Gravure  en  Italic  avant 
Marc-Antoine ;  Georges  Duplessis,  Histoire  de  la  Gravure  en  Italic, 
en  Eepagne,  en  Allemagne,  dans  les  Pays-Bas,  en  Angletcrre,  et  en 
France;  and  Alfred  Whitman,  The  Masters  of  Mezzotint. 

Work  on  the  subject  lists  of  photographs  has  been  carried  for- 
ward, and  917  photographs  and  62  slides  have  been  catalogued.  In 
the  Print  Department  7  prints  (new  accessions)  of  the  Gray  Collec- 
tion, and  1,807  prints  of  the  Randall  CoUecUon,  have  been  catalogued. 
The  total  number  of  Randall  prints  now  catalogued  is  6,178.  Labels 
have  been  afBzed  to  268  prints,  and  46  prints  and  2,668  photographs 
have  been  mounted. 

Photographs  and  prints  have  been  mounted,  and  other  mechanical 
work  has  been  done  in  our  work-room,  for  the  Semitic  Mnseum,  the 
Publication  Office,  and  for  a  few  outsiders.  For  this  work  the  Mu- 
seum has  received  the  sum  of  147.09.  From  the  sale  of  photographs 
after  original  works  in  the  Mnseum  we  have  received  $12.40,  and 
from  the  sale  of  catalogues  we  have  received  f4.20.  Our  total 
receipts  were  thus  $63.69. 

During  the  year  an  exhibition  of  etchings  by  the  late  J.  McNeil 
Whistler  was  made  in  the  Print-room, 

Persons  seeking  access  to  phott^aphs' in  the  cases  made  1,495 
visits,  and  of  these  987  visits  were  by  members  of  the  University. 
The  number  of  visits  to  the  Print  Department,  for  the  study  of 
prints  not  exposed  in  the  wall  cases,  was  437,  of  which  389  were  by 
members  of  the  University. 

Photographs  were  lent  208  times,  to  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tectnre,  to  members  of  the  University,  and  to  schools  and  pub- 
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Ushers  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.     Slides  were  lent  114  times,  to  the 
DepSTtment  of  Architecture,  to  Radcliffe  College,  and  to  schools. 

It  has  been  our  policy  thus  far  to  make  the  Museum  collections  ss 
widely  useful  as  possible  to  the  commnnity  at  large ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  policy,  we  have  lent  elides  and  photographs  a  good 
deal  to  outsiders,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  University.  But  it 
has  been  found  of  late  that  requests  for  the  use  of  slides  have  so 
increased  as  to  materially  embarrass  our  own  work  of  teaching.  The 
Museum  Committee  have  tiierefore  voted  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
continue  the  lending  of  slides  to  outsiders  save  in  exceptional  cases 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Director.  Our  collectioD  of  photognq^  is 
so  much  larger  tban  oui*  collection  of  slides  that  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  continue  lendii^  them  unless  the  demand  becomes  so  considerable 
as  to  interfere  with  our  own  work. 

With  our  very  insnfflcient  endowment,  and  in  tbe  present  strait- 
ened condition  of  the  Corporation's  resources,  we  have  been  unable 
this  year  to  provide  the  additional  cases  that  are  needed  for  the 
storage  of  our  new  accessions  of  phott^rapfae.  We  are  therefore 
obliged,  as  these  new  photograplis  are  mounted  and  catalogued,  to 
pile  them  up  where  they  must  remain  inaccessible  until  new  cases 
can  be  obtained. 

Our  most  pressing  needs  now  are:  (1)  For  a  properly-lighted 
addition  to  our  building,  for  the  display  of  our  important  original 
works  of  art,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  report,  stating  that  plans 
for  two  wingB  have  been  prepared,  that  the  estimated  coet  of  erect- 
ing these  wings  is  $50,000  and  (40,000  respectively.  Onr  valuable 
and  growing  collection  of  early  Italian  paintings  cannot  be  seen  to 
advantage  until  at  leaet  one  of  these  wings  is  built.  (2)  For  addi- 
tional endowment  for  the  laiger  expeuees  of  administration  and  tat 
the  purchase  of  deairable  works  of  art.  At  present  so  lat^  a  part 
of  the  incomes  from  the  Gray  and  Randall  Funds  has  to  be  devoted 
to  expenses  of  administration  that  the  balance  available  for  Qie  pur- 
chase of  prints  is  almost  insignificant.  Opportunities  to  acquire  rare 
and  important  prints  occur  from  time  to  time,  but  we  are  unable,  for 
the  most  part,  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities.  We  ought, 
also,  to  have  some  means  of  purchasing  original  works  in  Sculpture 
and  Painting  in  order  to  develop  our  working  museum  to  its  fullest 
usefulness.  (3)  For  more  adequate  provision  for  small  incidental 
expenses. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Oirtetor. 
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THE  GERMANIC  MUSEUM. 

To  THE   PbESIDKNT  OF   THE  UNITEBSITy  :  — 

Sib, — The  academic  year  1903-04  began  for  the  Germanic 
Museum  vritb  an  eyent  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  first, 
preparatory  stage  in  its  history  —  the  formal  opening  of  the  present 
collection  and  the  dedication  of  the  gifta  presented  by  the  German 
Emperor.  The  exercises  were  held  on  November  10,  the  anniversary 
of  Schiller's  birth,  and  consisted  of  two  separate  parte.  In  the 
afternoon  addresBes  were  delivered  in  the  New  Lecture  Hall  by 
Baron  von  dem  BusBche-HaddenhauseQ,  the  special  representative 
of  the  Emperor,  President  Eliot,  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  Mr.  Edward 
Robinson,  and  Professors  von  Jagemann,  James,  and  Francke.  In 
the  evenit^  the  Irving  Place  Tlieatre  Company  of  New  York,  by  the 
courtesy  of  its  director,  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried,  pre8ent«d  in  Sanders 
Theatre  three  short  plays,  illuetrating  various  phases  of  the  German 
drama  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present:  Hans  Sachs's 
"DerfahrendeSchiilerimParadies";  Goethe's  "DieGeechwist«r"; 
Fulda's  "  Unter  Vier  Angen." 

Since  the  }&nperor's  donation  is  now  a  matter  of  public  record,  it 
seems  fitting  to  mention  here  briefly  some  of  the  agencies  through 
which  it  came  about.  The  first  semi-official  connection  between  the 
Museum  and  the  German  Government  was  established  at  a  recep- 
tion  given  in  March,  1699,  by  Professor  M(in8t«rberg  to  the  then 
German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Dr.  von  Hotlehen,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Ambassador,  in  reply  to  speeches  made  by 
various  members  of  the  Geiman  Department  and  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  some,  expressed  the  keen  sympathy  ent«rtained 
by  his  Government  for  the  Museum  undertaking.  Early  in  1900, 
the  Curator,  at  that  time  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatarea,  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  Pro- 
fessor Herman  Grimm,  of  Berlin  University,  suggesting  that  efforts 
be  made  by  him  to  induce  the  Prussian  Government  to  give  to  the 
Gennaaic  Museum  certain  selected  plaeter-casta  of  mediaeval  Ger- 
man sculptures  contained  in  Prussian  museums.  Professor  Grimm, 
generously  embracing  this  idea,  succeeded  in  interesting  Count  von 
Bfllow,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  the  project.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Curator  received  at  the  b^inning  of  1901,  through  the  German 
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Embassy  at  Washington,  an  invitation  from  the  German  Goveniment 
to  make  formal  application  for  such  a  gift  and  to  specify  the  objects 
which  would  be  most  welcome.  With  this  request  be  complied, 
adding  Ih&t  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  interesting  the  Emperor 
himself  so  as  to  have  whatever  gift  might  be  made  take  the  form  of 
a  donation  from  him,  the  valne  of  such  an  expression  of  international 
friendliness  would  thereby  be  greatly  increased.  He  did  not  divine 
tlien  that  the  Emperor,  of  his  own  volition,  in  the  selection  of  ob)e^ 
to  be  presented  would  go  far  beyond  what  at  that  time  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  hope. 

Apart  from  tbe  dedication  of  the  Emperor's  gifts,  the  formal 
opening  of  tbe  Museum  was  made  memorable  through  the  presenta- 
tion of  two  important  documents :  an  address  from  a  committee  at 
Berlin  of  leading  Gr«rman  scholars  and  public  men  —  among  tfa^u 
Bucb  names  as  Theodor  Mommsen,  Adolf  Hamack,  Friedrich 
Paulsen,  Althoff,  Richard  Schone,  Julius  Lessing,  Arthur  Gwinner 
— announcing  a  gift  of  flfty-five  electrotype  reproductions  of  German 
metal  work  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  a  letter 
from  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  announcing  his  intention  to  give,  in 
memory  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, a  collection  of  ten  thousand  books  dealing  with  German  history, 
to  be  called  the  HohenzoUem  Collection. 

Since  Professor  Coolidge's  gift  is  to  belong,  by  the  intention  of 
the  donor,  not  to  the  Germanic  Museum,  but  to  the  Univervi^ 
Library,  this  report  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  its  significance.  It 
is  deal-,  however,  that  every  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Library 
for  the  study  of  German  history  Is  a  direct  gtun  for  the  Germanic 
Museum  also ;  for  the  aim  of  the  Museum  is  essentially  historical, 
and  its  ultimate  purpose  of  presenting  a  complete,  though  succinct, 
conspectus  of  the  development  of  the  Germanic  race  cannot  be 
fulfilled  without  the  aid  of  books.  It  is  gratifying  that  through  the 
announcement  of  this  gift  in  connection  with  the  formal  (q>ening  of 
the  Museum  the  unity  of  all  historical  studies — to  whatever  field 
of  national  activity  they  may  belong  —  received  public  recogniti<m. 

The  gift  of  the  Berlin  Committee,  which  represents  a  money  vidne 
of  over  fifty  thousand  marks,  arrived  in  December  and  was  on  exhi- 
bition  in  the  Museum  daring  the  winter  months.  In  April,  at  the 
request  of  the  Imperial  German  Comraissionei'  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  it  was  sent  to  St.  Louis,  to  form,  for  the 
remtunder  of  the  year,  part  of  the  German  industrial  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair.  This  collection,  made  possible  by  individual  contri- 
'  buttons  throughout  Germany,  and  representing  German  handicraft 
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at  its  best,  is  a  most  worthy  popular  counteqiart  to  the  Emperor's 
donation,  and  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Museum. 

The  oldest  pieces  of  the  coUection  are  types  of  Romuiesque  oom- 
munion  chalices  and  patens  of  the  twelfUi  century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth.  These  vessels  are  equally  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  their  outline  and  for  the  grace  and  richnees 
of  their  ornamentation.  The  forms  of  the  chalices  are  compact,  yet 
fully  articulated;  the  round  knob  which  divides  in  them  the  cup 
proper  from  the  shaft  and  foot  gives  an  easy  purchase  for  handling 
It;  the  decorations,  both  arabesques  and  flguree  in  niello  work,  serve 
to  accentuate  and  enrich  the  general  contour,  without  in  the  least 
fofoing  themselves  into  the  foreground.  One  gains  the  impression 
that  the  artists  of  these  eoclesiastical  Teasels  could  not  help  pouring 
oat  all  their  religious  feeling  and  thought  into  their  work,  and  yet 
knew  very  well  how  to  restrain  themselves  in  giving  form  to  it. 

Secular  handicraft  of  tiie  flfl«enth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is 
represented  by  a  large  numtter  of  Gothic  and  Renaisstaice  goblets, 
loving  cups,  finger  bowls  and  dessert  plates,  belonging  to  cities, 
guilds,  princes,  or  distinguished  individuals.  The  foms  of  these 
Grothic  and  Renaissance  vessels,  particularly  the  goblets,  are  much 
more  ornate  and  fantastic  than  those  of  the  earlier  work.  Compared 
with  the  round,  concentric  lines  of  the  Romanesque  chalices  we  see 
here  a  tendency  toward  elongation  and  toward  manifold  curving  and 
branching  out.  What  is  hereby  lost  in  unity  and  simplicity  is  gained 
In  variety,  picturesqueness,  and  stateliness.  Particularly  effective 
in  the  Gothic  specimens  are  the  embossed  bulbs,  partly  round,  partiy 
oval,  which  surround  both  the  body  and  the  cover  of  the  goblets, 
reflecting  the  light  at  different  angles  and  producing  a  fanciful  play 
of  color  about  them  —  an  effect  which  is  still  heightened  by  the  free 
use  of  enamel  on  the  flat  surfaces. 

Of  particular  historical  interest  among  these  vessels  are :  a  goblet 
given  in  1462  by  King  Con-inus  of  Hungary  to  the  City  Council  of 
Vienna;  a  loving  cup  given  in  1525  by  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
as  a  wedding  present  to  Martin  Luther ;  a  goblet  made  for  Emperor 
Maximilian  II  by  the  famous  Nuremberg  silversmith,  Wenzel  Jam- 
nitzer  (1508-1588) ;  and,  above  all,  selected  pieces  from  the  magni- 
ficent  table  service  of  the  old  Hanse  town  of  Ltlneburg,  In  the  year 
1600  this  table  service  still  consisted  of  some  three  hundred  pieces. 
Id  consequence,  however,  of  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  the  destruction  of  civic  independence  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  dwindled  down  in  course  of  time  to  thirty- 
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seven,  which  are  now  In  the  possession  of  the  HuBeum  of  Arte 
&nd  Crafts  at  Berlin.  Every  one  of  the  pieces  of  this  Lfineboig 
treasure  was  originally  a  gift  made  by  a  citizen  to  the  town,  in 
commemoration  of  some  event  of  private  or  pnblic  importance. 
They  are,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  a  strikiDg  instance  of  the  spirit  of 
civic  devotion  and  pride  which  made  possible  the  great  era  of  Gennan 
bargherdom  in  the  fifteentli  and  sixteenth  centime. 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  represented  by  neartj 
a  dozen  specimens  of  the  Baroque  and  Boooco  style.  Civic  art  baa 
now  been  enpeiseded  by  princely  art.  Splendor  and  elegance  have 
taken  the  place  of  solidity  and  flrmness.  That,  however,  even  in 
the  courtly  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  tliere  was  not  a  little  of 
boldness  of  invention  and  delicacy  of  execution  left  is  shown,  tor 
instance,  by  the  exquisite  little  Naatilns  goblet,  the  yiork  ot  a  Beriiii 
master  of  the  time  of  Andreas  SchlQter. 

For  the  bringing  together  of  this  remarkable  exhibit  of  German 
metal  work  from  a  large  number  of  museums  and  private  collections 
in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  England,  we  are  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Julius  Leasing,  Director  of  the  Royal  Musenm  of  Aits 
and  Crafts  in  Berlin,  who  in  a  most  unselflsh  and  patriotic  spirit 
took  upon  himself  the  arduous  task  of  overeeeing  and  directing  this 
work,  and  to  whom  we  owe,  in  addition,  a  most  instructive,  carefully 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection.  May  he  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Berlin  Committee  feel  rewarded  by  the  assurance  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  placing  before  American  students  a  striking 
and  unique  illustration  of  the  development  of  German  industrial  art 
through  six  centuries,  and  in  giving,  besides,  incontestable  evidence 
of  the  high  state  of  efHciency  reached  by  the  electrotype  techniqae  of 
reproduction  in  contemporary  Germany. 

Other  gifts  of  the  year  are  as  follows :  From  Mr.  H.  W.  Putnwn, 
of  Boston,  eight  casts  of  reliefs  from  the  Marens  Aurelins  Column 
at  Rome,  representing  episodes  from  the  Marcomanui  War,  such  aa 
the  destruction  of  Germanic  villages,  the  deportation  of  Germanic 
captives,  and  similar  scenes  containing  evidence  of  early  Germanic 
habitation  and  costume.  From  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  of  Boston, 
a  cast  of  the  tomb  of  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  and  his  wife  at  Braun- 
schweig, one  of  the  finest  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  From  the  United  German  Singing  Societies,  of.  Boston,  a 
plaster  model,  by  Herr  Bodo  Ebbardt,  of  Berlin,  of  the  HohkOnigs- 
bnrg  in  Alsace,  one  of  the  most  important  mediaeval  caatke  of 
Grennany,  which  is  now  being  restored  by  the  German  Emperor. 
From  Miss  Mary  F.  Barilett,  of  Boston,  four  engravings  after  Dfiier, 
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tbe  foor  Apostles  and  Charlemagne  b;  Albert  Reindel,  Dflrer's  own 
portrait  by  J.  L.  Raab.  The  following 'money  contributions  were 
received :  SlOO  from  Mr.  Charles  B.  Rogers,  of  Utiea,  N.  Y. ;  $26 
from  the  German  Teachers  Clab,  of  Boston ;  ti  from  Professor  Max 
F.  Blau,  of  Princeton  University ;  {25  from  the  Giermaa  Department 
of  Mount  Holyobe  Collie.  The  present  balance  at  tbe  disposal  of 
the  (Germanic  Musenm  Association  amoonta  to  1475.  The  Mnseam 
was  open  to  the  public  throughont  the  year  on  two  week  days  and — 
owing  to  a  generous  provision  made  by  an  anonymous  donor — on 
Sunday  afternoons.  It  wae  visited  during  that  time  by  31,046 
persons,  a  very  gratifying  sign  of  widespread  public  Interest. 

Id  looking  back  upon  the  last  three  years  —  lliat  is,  the  time  since 
the  first  purchases  for  the  Museum  were  made— we  have  every  reason 
to  feel  encouraged  by  what  has  been  accomplished  during  this  period ; 
for  an  institution  bas  been  established  which  even  in  its  present 
incipient  sti^e  seems  bound  to  exert  a  strong  and  lasting  influence 
upon  tbe  study  of  Germanic  civilization  in  American  universities. 
But  satisfaction  at  what  has  been  achieved  thus  far — however  well 
founded  such  satisfaction  may  be  —  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  the  main  work  In  building  up  a  Germanic  Museum  worthy  of  its 
name  is  still  to  be  done. 

The  present  Museum  building,  obviously  a  very  inadequate  shelter  * 
for  precious  gifts  made  by  a  friendly  government  and  a  kindred 
people,  is  even  now  so  crowded  with  objects  that  it  offers  no  room 
for  the  expansion  of  the  collections.  Tbe  need  of  a  new  building  is 
therefore  immediate  and  imperative.  This  new  building,  apart  from 
affording  a  worthy  and  safe  setting  for  the  monuments  already  in  our 
possession,  must  provide  opportunity  for  enlai^ng  the  scope  of  the 
Musenm  so  as  to  make  it  a  truly  historical  survey  of  the  development 
of  Germanic  civilization.  It  must  contain,  therefore,  separate  rooms 
for  models  of  the  habitations  of  the  lake-dwellers  in  Switzerland ; 
for  specimens  of  Germanic  burial  mounds,  weapons,  arms,  utensils, 
ornaments  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion ;  for  reproductions 
of  Prankish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Norse  antiquities ;  for  models  of  typical 
farm-houses  of  the  various  Germanic  tribes,  of  mediaeval  castles  and 
guild  halls ;  for  reproductions  of  the  interiors  of  German  burgher- 
bouses  of  the  Renaissance,  and  so  on. 

The  emphasis,  however,  of  the  Museum  will,  I  take  it,  always  lie 
where  it  lies  now,  in  a  representation  of  German  monumental  and 
architectural  sculpture.  A  sidtable  hall  of  sculpture  will  therefore 
be  tbe  first  and  most  important  requirement  of  the  new  building ; 
indeed  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  make  a  beginning  with  such  a 
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h&ll  alooe.  This  hall  of  soulptnre  should  be  divided  into  st  )e»t 
three  large  rooms  of  about*36'  X  100'  each,  devoted,  respectivelj,  to 
the  RomaDesqne,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  periods.  Three  socb 
exhibition  rooms  would  give  an  opportunity  of  enlai^ing  oar  preseot 
collection  of  casts  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  reasoaably  complete 
view  of  the  best  of  Grerman  monumental  art  from  the  Bernward 
Column  down  to  Rauch's  Konigin  Lulse  and  Hunger's  Beethoven. 
B;  means  of  galleries  and  alcoves  it  wonid  be  possible  to  ioclude  in 
these  rooms  typical  work  of  the  industrial  arts  also,  such  as  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  silver  and  gold  ware  described  above, 
while  the  background  of  the  whole  would  be  formed  by  a  still  more 
comprehensive  collection  of  architectural  photi^raphs  than  we  have 
on  the  walls  of  the  present  building.  The  ready  response  and  gener- 
ous help  which  the  propaganda  for  our  undertaking  has  i«ceived  in 
Germany  thus  far  make  it  seem  probable  that,  if  we  succeed  in  pro- 
Tidii^  for  the  adequate  honsing  of  monumental  casts,  there  will  be 
DO  lack  of  further  aid  from  Gennan  governments,  museums,  and 
private  individuals  in  providing  the  casts  themselves,  llie  frieods 
of  Harvard  University,  then,  have  here  an  opportunity  of  cotiperatiBg 
with  the  Grerman  people  in  leading  to  its  consummation  an  institution 
which  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  student,  the  artist,  and  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful,  and  which,  when  completed,  cannot  fail  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  cultivation  of  the  humanities  in  America. 

KUNO   FRANCKE,  Curator. 
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To   THE   FkESIOEMT  OF   THE   UnITEBSITT  : 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  Radoliffe  College,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmlt 
m;  report  for  the  academic  year  1903-04. 

The  Dumber  of  studeuts  in  aotaal  attend&nce  during  the  year  was 
458,  as  f^^net  429  during  the  preceding  year. 

Oradoate  Stndenti S8 

Senion 63 

Jnniora TS 

Sopbomorea 78 

Frethmen Bl 

Special  StndeDta ICe 

Total 468 

At  Commencement  in  June,  1904,  ninety-six  students,  six  of 
wliom  bad  completed  their  residence  in  an  earlier  year,  received  the 
d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Twenty-eight  students,  who  had  not 
been  registered  as  Seniors,  received  the  degree.  Of  the  ninety-six 
successful  candidates,  two  received  the  degree  summa  rum  taude; 
fourteen  received  it  magna  cum  laude;  thir^-seven  cum  laude. 

Twenty-one  students  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Twelve  of  the  twenty-one  had  taken  tbeir  first  degree  at  RadcliSe, 
the  others  represented  the  following  colleges :  Bates  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnali,  University  of  Kansas,  McGill  University,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  Syracuse  University,  Wesleyan 
University,  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Examinations  for  adnuBsion  were  held  in  June,  1904,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Andover,  Atlanta  (Ga.),  Brookline,  Cincinnati  (Ohio), 
Exeter  {N.H.),  FaU  River,  Groton,  Lynn,  Milton,  New  Bedford, 
Omaha  (Neb.),  Philadelphia  (Pa.),  Pittsbuigh  (Pa.),  Portland 
(Me.),  QuiDcy,  South  Byfield,  Springfield,  St.  Panl  (Minn.),  Wash- 
ington (Conn.),  Worcester,  and  Youngstown  (Ohio).  They  were 
also  held  in  September  in  Cambridge.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-flve 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,  one  of  whom  did 
not  complete  her  examination.  Fifteen  were  candidates  for  admiii- 
sion  aa  Special  Students ;  forty-seven  candidates  took  part  of  the 
examination  or  worked  off  admission  conditions ;  one  hnndred  and 
twenty-nine  took  the  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  one  hundred 
and  two  the  Final  Examinations. 
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The  results  of  the  Final  EzamiDations  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 

Admitted.  Admitud  "CIcu-."  Bfjaetvd. 

.Inne S3  41  S 

September 18  1 

Total 96  6 

Total  rejected ...        6 

Ninety-six  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  in  1904,  as 
against  one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  1903. 

Sixty-eight  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  thirty- 
nine  of  whom  were  from  other  colleges.  Thirty-three  students  were 
admitted  to  sixteen  full  courses,  and  seventeen  students  to  seven 
half-GOUTses  of  the  ^^  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvaid 
University  open  to  competent  Students  of  Radcliffe  College. " 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1903-04  were  :  Professor 
Byerly  (Chairman),  and  Professors  Minton  Warren,  £.  L.  Uaii, 
J.  H.  Wright,  S.  M.  Macvane,  E.  H.  Hall,  H.  C.  G.  von  J^emann, 
C.  H.  Gi'andgent,  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

The  Caroline  I.  Wilby  Prize,  which  is  given  "  for  the  best  original 
work  in  any  department,"  has  been  withheld  since  1900,  as  no  thesis 
or  original  work  has  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  it. 
In  June,  1904,  two  papers  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  distinction, 
and  two  prizes  were  awarded,  one  to  Belva  Slary  Herron,  B.  L. 
1899  (University  of  Michigan),  a  Graduate  Student  in  Radcliffe, 
for  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  Labor  Organization  among  W<Huen ; 
and  one  to  Caroline  Strong,  A.  B.  1903,  a  Graduate  Student  in 
Radcliffe,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Tail-Rhyme  Strophe  in  English  Poetry. 

The  South  End  House  Fellowship,  established  by  Miss  Rogers  in 
1903  for  a  period  of  two  years,  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
last  Report,  has  been  awaided  for  the  second  time  to  Charlotte 
Henrietta  Price,  A.  B.  (Radcliffe)  1901.  Miss  Price  is  investigating 
a  deeply  interesting  problem  in  city  life  in  Boston :  she  proves,  if 
proof  were  needed,  the  value  of  a  trained  intelligence  in  dealing 
with  social  problems,  and  the  special  fitness  of  a  woman  for  the 
profession  of  social  worker.  Year  by  year  this  distinctly  modem 
profession  grows  more  and  more  attractive  to  the  graduates  of 
women's  colleges ;  and  we  must  rejoice  because  a  new  career  is  open 
to  women,  and  because  the  women,  who  add  to  their  natural  endow- 
ment of  tact  and  quick  sympathy  the  poise  and  balance  given  by 
long  mental  training,  can  do  much  to  solve  many  of  the  vexed  and 
vexing  questions  of  the  time.     One  Radcliffe  graduate  has  been  for 
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the  past  year  engaged  in  an  interestii^  experimeDt  in  a  Company's 
School  for  the  children  of  miners ;  this  year  a  second  Badcliffe 
graduate  has  joined  her.  As  workers  in  organized  charities  and 
in  college  settlements,  as  probation- officers,  as  teachers  in  public 
schools,  especially  in  grammar  schools,  the  place  of  all  others  to 
serve  the  parents  through  the  children,  Radcliffe  graduates  have 
done  and  are  doing  honorable  social  service.  Some  of  them  are  in 
the  distant  States  of  the  Union  and  in  the  Insular  Dependencies, 
and  Radcliffe  owes  to  them  the  extension  of  lier  influence  and  her 
prestige.  With  this  extension  comes  the  immediate  need  of  a 
second  hall  of  residence,  built  to  correspond  outwardly  to  the  first ; 
but  the  dignity  and  spaciousness  of  Bertram  Hall  render  superfluous 
any  provision  for  lai^e  social  gatherings.  The  second  hall  might, 
therefore,  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  students,  and  thereby, 
perhaps,  reduce  the  expense  of  living.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Dean 
that  this  second  h^l  may  be  "primarily  for  graduates,"  who  often 
like  a  diflerent  life  from  that  of  the  younger  undergradiialcs,  and 
who  may  never  again  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  year  in 
advanced  study  among  congenial  companions.  The  life  of  Bertram 
Hall  has  been  increasingly  del^htful  and  free  from  drawlmcks.  The 
Hall  continues  to  be  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  College,  and 
is  as  dear  to  the  residents  of  to-day  as  to  the  first  comers. 

An  important  step  in  the  development  of  RadclitTe  has  been  taken 
during  the  past  year  by  the  formation  of  the  Badcliffe  College  Aux- 
iliary, a  body  of  men  and  women  of  character  and  influence,  who 
stand  ready  to  help  the  Collie  in  divers  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  prestige  given  by  their  support,  Mrs.  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  to  whom  the  plan  of  the  Auxiliary  is  due,  was  elected 
chairman.  The  opportunity  for  service  came  at  once.  The  Green- 
leaf  Estate,  on  Brattle  Street,  directly  opposite  the  College,  was 
offered  to  Radcliffe  for  (80,000,  —  a  much  smaller  sum  than  the 
assesBora'  valuation.  This  estate  adjoins  another  piece  of  land 
which  will  later  become  the  property  of  the  College ;  and  it  is  the 
only  estate  remaining  undivided  in  that  vicinity.  Fully  convinced 
that  the  possession  of  this  land  is  essential  to  the  best  development 
of  the  College,  a  committee  of  the  Auxiliary  have  undertaken  to 
raise  the  money.  They  have  already  secured  promises  of  nearly 
$56,000,  and  it  would  be  almost  a  calamity  —  certainly  an  unde- 
served one  —  if,  for  the  lack  of  $20,000,  Radcliffe  were  compelled 
to  forego  so  great  an  opportunity. 

One  great  loss  the  year  has  brought  ue.  Sarah  Wyman  AVhitman, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Radcliffe  College,  died  on  the  twcuty- 
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fourth  of  June,  1904.  Mrs.  Wlitmftn  became  a.  member  of  tbe 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instniction  <d 
Women  in  1886,  and  from  that  time  until  the  da;  of  her  death  her 
devotion  to  the  cause  never  knew  a  moment's  chill.  Her  alert  and 
high  intelligence,  her  remarkable  quickness  of  grasp  and  peix^ptioo, 
her  extraordinary  power  of  work,  her  sense  of  beauty  and  fitnees, 
made  her  a  leader  in  many  fields ;  in  none  was  she  of  more  vital 
importance  than  in  RadcliSe,  and  none  was  nearer  her  heart.  As  in 
life  her  time  and  thought  were  la^-ishly  spent  on  its  wants  and  its 
interests,  so  in  death  she  has  made  provision  for  its  great  present 
need,  —  by  an  unrestricted  bequest  of  (100,000,  —  and  for  tbe 
permanent  need  of  every  college,  —  by  the  foundation  of  two  scholar- 
ships,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  two  of  her  friends.  What  she 
was,  and  what  she  did,  will  never  be  forgotten;  her  great  artistic 
gift  has  built  her  own  memonal  in  the  Gymnasium,  in  Bertram  Hall, 
in  Agassiz  House,  which  would  not  have  been  what  they  are  without 
her  taste  and  skill.  Other  memorials  have  been  provided  that  the 
College  of  the  distant  future  may  know  bei*  name  and  rect^piize  ha 
power.  Her  last  work,  a  window  made  for  the  St.  Louis  Ezpoeition, 
has  been  purchased  by  her  friends,  and  will  be  placed  in  Agassii 
House.  A  Madonna  and  Child,  ascribed  to  Ghirlandajo,  from  four 
of  her  friends  ;*  and  an  ideal  bust.  Death  the  Deliverer,  the  work  of 
the  late  Richard  Greenough,  from  Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  have  beeo 
given  as  memorials  of  her.  A  portrait  by  Alezander  of  Mrs. 
Whitman,  painted  for  Radcliffe,  has  been  presented  to  the  College 
by  Mrs.  Hartman  Kuhn.  Elizabeth  Agassi?.  House,  in  which  these 
memorials  will  find  their  fittest  place,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion, 
and  will  be  finished  in  ample  time  for  the  Commencement  of  1905. 

AGNES   IRWIN,  Deo*. 
*  Mr.  and  Mn.  HeiiT7  L.  Higpnion,  and  Mr.  and  Mra.  Heni?  Parkman. 
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IDw^ng  the  ytar  ending  Augutt  31, 1904.'] 
L  HoAK,  Felloir  of  HuTard  College.    April  11,  1904. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

[To  take  tffeU  Septemier  1,  1904,  uniut  otherieite  rtated.] 
Sbabdbt  Wblls  Allbk,  AitliMnt  in  AoataiDy,  to  Utke  effect  September  1, 1903. 

December  28,  190S. 
Fr«d  Wahhihotok  Atkikpon,  Lecturer  od  Educational  Orgkoitatioiu.     Jane 

6,  19(H. 
William  Georob  Bahs,  Anlataut  in  GoTenimeDt.     September  S7,  1904. 
Albebt  WtLHBLM  BoBSCHB,  Iiutnictor  Id  Genual).     H^  9,  1904. 
Hatbm  Darliho  Brackgtt,  Hemberof  Boaid  of  Bxsmlna^on  Procton.     Jaun- 

trj  25,  1904. 
Waltbr  Bbimamih  Baiooa,  SnperinteDdeiit  of  the  Beading  Room  of  the  College 

Ubrary.    Jane  6,  1904. 
RiCHABD  Cobb,  Imtmctor  in  Engliih,  and  Chairman  of  the  Appointment  Com- 
mittee, to  take  effect  Jaly  1,  1904.     September  ST,  1904. 
Padi.  Kbybkb  Cdrtis,  Aiiiatant  In  Ore-dreMlng  and  Aisaying,  to  lake  effect 

March  31,  1904.     April  11.  1904. 
Bakold  OARriELP  DiLLiHQBAH,  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation 

of  Athletic  Sports.     October  19,  1903. 
Thomas   Pillebrown,    Profeisor   of  OperatiTe   Dentiitiy  and  Oral   Sorgeij. 

February  29,  1904. 
jBrrEBBOK  RuTLKR  Flbtckbk,  AitiatBHt  Profeiior  of  Comparatiie  Literature. 

March  14,  1904. 
Chablbs   Gilhah,   Initrnctor  in  Hathematic«  and  Surreying.     September  27, 

1904. 
JosN  Obhe  Gbeeh,  Clinical  Profefsor  of  Otology.     June  6,  1904, 
RuoBx  Castle  OaiFriH,  AMiitant  in  Chemiatry.     May  9,  1904. 
Adamh  Shbbmak  Hill,  Boyltton  Profeiior  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.    Jane  6, 

1904. 
WiLUAM  Barker  Hilli,  Aiiociate  Profenor  of  Cbemiitry.     March  7,  1904. 
Tbomai  AuoDSTira  Jaooah,  Jr.,  Itegent.     Jnne  2S,  1904. 
Edward  Bimnet  Lanb,  Clinical  Inatructor  in  Menial  Diieasei,  to  take  effect 

December  26, 1908.    January  11,  1904. 
Abbott  Lawrbhcb  Lowell,  Member  of  AdminiitraliTe   Board  of  Gradnate 

School  for  1903-04.     October  26,  1903. 
Oilbbbt  Sihrau.  MBKa,  Jr.,  Proctor.     November  9,  1903. 
Hdoo   Richahd   Mbtkr,  Lecturer  on  Economic*,  to  take  effect  Febmary  16, 

1904.     January  KG,  1904. 
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DiCKiHSOH  Sbboxaiit  MiixBB,  lutTDctOT  Id  PhUoaophy.     March  28,  1901. 
Bdmdxd  Tbobhtok  MiLt^B,  Aaatin   TeacUiig  Fellow  Id   Bctmomics,  to  tiki 

effect  JuQMj  1,  1904.    Jtumtrj  II,  1904. 
Fbbdbkic  WUA.IXU  MoBBisoK,  AMiiUDt  in  French  uid  Sp*))i(h.     Septonlw 

S7,  1904. 
William  Allah  Neil«oh,  Initructar  in  Engllih.     Juiau?  11, 1904. 
Obobob   Fbbdbbic   Nbwtoi',  ImtmctoT  in  Deii^tog  Bud  Drawing.    June  (, 

1904. 
Amoh  Bbhtox  Plowmaa,  Aiiinant  in  Botan;.     September  ST,  1904. 
WiLUAK   Hbbbbbt  Pbbscott,  Atdatuit  In  Clinical  Medicine,  to  take  effect 

JtnoBTy  18,  1904.     January  !G,  1904. 
Adolph  Raxbbau,  Lectarer  in  Frencb.     September  27,  1904. 
WiLUAM  RicHABD  Ransom,  InitTuctor  in  Matiemitici,  to  take  effect  Febnuij 

18,  1904.     March  14,  1904. 
Fbbdericx  William  Rbtholds,  Inrtructor  in  EngliEh.    Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Pbilip  Sidkkt  Smith,  Member  of  Beard  of  Examination  Frocton,  to  take  effect 

immediately.     Jannaiy  11,  1904. 
Jakes  Waddbll  Tcppbb,  Inttmctor  in  Elngliih.     September  ST,  1904. 
JOBH  Albrbcdt  Walz,  Instmctor  in  German.     June  S6,  1904. 
Babbbtt  Wbhdeu.,  Jr.,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  immediatelj.    Pebmuy  19, 1904. 
Etan  Fabekb  Webtwobth,  Initructar  in  Operative  DenliBtTj.     Septembers?, 

1904. 
Obobgb  Shattdck  Whiteside,  Assiitant  In  Anatomy.     September  17,  1901. 
HoLDEN  PiBBOB  WiLLiAMB,  Atslitant  IB  CoUege  Office,  to  take  effect  March  I, 

1904.     March  38,  1904. 
BoBBBT  Newton  Woodwokth,  AwiitanI  in  Oie-dreMing  and  Aiaayiog.    Jane 

28,  1904. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

[  WiHumt  UaUl  of  tint,  or  for  more  than  out  ymr.J 

Maximb  BdoBEB,  Profegiorof  Mathematics  from  September  1,  1904.   MarcblS, 

1904. 
Chables  Leonabd  BotrcoH,  Aaaiatant  Professor  of  Mathematics  for  Ave  feats 

from  September  1,  1904.     March  28,  1904. 
jBrrsET  KicHABDSOH  Bracbett,  InBtmctor  in  Charity,  Public  Aid  and  Cor- 
rection for  three  years  from  Jul.v  I,  1904.     February  8,  1904. 
LbBabod  Rubbsll  Bbioos,  Boyliton  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratoiy  tnun 

September  1,  1904.     June  6,  1904. 
Georob   HBHHr  Chase,  Instructor  in  Classical  Archaeology  from  September  1, 

1904.     March  28,  1904. 
Abcbibald  Cart  Cooudob,  Assistant  Professor  of  Htstoiy  for  five  years  fron 

September  1,  1904.     March  28,  1904. 
Mbbbitt  Ltndom  Fbrhald,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Assistant  at  the  Gtv 

Herbarium  from  September  1,  190S.     Noiember  S3,  1908. 
RicBABD  Thobhtok  Fishbb,  InstTuctor  in  Forestry  from  September  1, 1904. 

June  28,  1904. 
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Charleb   Bdbtoh   G171.10K,  AgfisUat  Profe«*or  of  Greek  for  Sre  yeuv  from 

September  1,  iWi.     Febmair  29,  1901. 
Adams  Shbrman  Hill,  Borbton  Profeuor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratoiy,  EmtrUiit. 

Jnne  6,  1904. 
Bdwiic    Biukll    Holt,   lunroctor  in   Paycliology   from   September   1,   1B04. 

JaQe20,  1904. 
Edward  Vbrmu-te  Hdhtihotoh,  Instructor  in  Mathematica  from  September  1, 

190*.     February  29,  1904. 
BoBBRT  Tract  Jackiom,  Aiaiitant  PnifeiBor  of   Palaeontology  for  flve  years 

from  September  1,  1904.     March  28,  1904. 
Frank  Lowell  Kknkedt,  Agdiitant  Profeuor  of  Drairing  and  Machine  Design 

for  fire  years  from  September  1,  1904.     Pebruaiy  29,  1904. 
Pbilippb  Bblkkap  Makcou,  Agalitant  Professor  of   Bomance   Lanifnages  for 

Ave  years  from  September  1,  1904.     March  28,  1904. 
Harrt    Wueblbr    Morsb,   Initmctor  in   Physics   from   September   1,   1904. 

March  2S,  1904 
William  Beniibtt  Mdnbo,  Instructor  in  GoTemment  from  September  1,  1904. 

January  II,  1904. 
Obobob  Howahd  Fahkeb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  for  fire  years  from 

September  1,  1904.     March  38,  1904. 
EnwAHD   Dtbr   Peters,  Professor  of   Metalinrgy  from   Septeml>er  1,   1904. 

March  28,  1904. 
Mdkkat  Ahthohy  Pottbb,   Instmctor  in  Komance  Languages  from  Septem- 

.  ber  1,  1904.     March  38,  1904. 
Oborob  Sharp  Ratmbb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1904.     April  11,  1904. 
Abthdb  Asahel  Sbdrtlepf,  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1903. '   October  26,  1B03. 
Bbbbt  Llotd  Smttb,  Director  of  the  Mining  and  Metallorgical  Laboratories. 

FebraaiT  39,  1904. 
Outer  Mitchell  Wbhtwobtii  Spbaodb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  for 

tiTe  years  from  September  I,  1904.    May  16,  1904. 
ITbbdbmo  Jbsdp  Stimson,  Professor  of  ComparatiTe  Le^lation  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1904.     January  11,  1904. 
Hbbbbrt  Lahopobd  Wabbbh,  Kelson  Robinson  Jr.  Professor  of  ArciiitectHK 

from  September  1,  1908.    NoTcmber  8,  1903. 
Ibtar  Lbstbb  Wintbr,  Assistanl  Professor  of  EtocutioD  for  Are  years  from 

September  1,  190S.     November  28,  1903. 
Jambs  Hadobtoii  Woods,  Instnictor  in  Philosophy  from  September  1,  1904. 

February  29,  1904. 

IFor  1903-04/] 

Edwabd  Labbabbe  Adams,  Assistant  in  French  and  Spanish.     October  19,  190S. 
IfOme  Artoh  Ebhst  Ahlers,  Assistant  in  German.     October  19,  190S. 
Warber  SETMonR  Arcbibald,  Assistant  in  English.     November  23,  1903. 
Walter  Cosrad  Arbubbbho,  Assistant  in  English.     November  38,  1908. 
William  Obohok  Bars,  Assistant  in  Government.     October  19,  1903. 
Fbahou  Vihal  Babstow,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  19,  1903. 
HiDDLBTOB  Goldsmith  Bbamah,  Assistsnt  in  Government.     October  19,  1908. 
James    HACKiirroBH    Bell,   Assistant  in  Geology   for  the   secottd   half-year. 

March  28,  1904. 
WntTHBOP  Bbllamt,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  19,  1903. 
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BiMN  BiHOHAN,  Jr.,  Aiiinant  in  HiiCoi?.     October  19,  1903. 

SmAKT  Blaikib,  Airiitant  in  GoTemment.     October  19,  1903, 

Lbo  LsGai  Bcbi.«t,  AauitaDt  in  Hiitor;.     October  19,  1908. 

Bbrrt  Avbbt  Carltoh,  AaiiBUnt  in  ChemiatTf.     November  9,  190S- 

Latbam  Clabkb,  AMitUiDt  in  Chemlttiy.     October  19,  1903. 

Btdabt  Daoobtt,  AnBtin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics  from  Jmnnarj  1,  1901, 

fur  the  Teml^nde^  of  the  onrrent  academic  year.    Jannaiy  II,  19M. 
CouT  Dill,  AHiiitant  in  Chemiiti?.     October  19,  190B. 
Alfsbd  Edwabd  Blu,  AuistMut  in  Elocntion.     October  B6,  1908. 
Gbokob  Shabhoh  Fobbbb,  Ainatant  in  Cbemidrj.     KoTember  9,  1903. 
Habbt  Louis  Fbbvbbt,  Aniitant  in  Cbemiitrj.     October  19,  1903. 
Bdhdhd  Carl  Frobblich,  Initnictor  in  Matbeniatics.     Noreinbei  S3,  190S. 
Jambs  Ahdrbw  Gibsoh,  Assisunt  in  Clienilstrr.    October  19,  190S. 
jBasB  MoRB  Grbbnkah,  Assistant  in  tlw  Gray  Herbarinm.   December  S8,  IBOS. 
BooBB  Cabtlb  Obiffiv,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  11),  1903. 
Fbiti  Haobns,  Assistant  in  German.     October  19,  1903. 
AMOBI.O  Hau.,  Instmctor  in  Mathematici  for  the  second  half-year.   FebnutyD, 

190*. 
Bbkbt  Habdbhbbroh,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     NoTember  9,  1903. 
Hbhbt  Wtman  Holmes,  AssistaDt  in  Edacation.     November  9,  190S. 
Richard  Fai  Jackboh,  Assistuit  in  Chemistry.     October  19.  1908. 
HBHRr  Craio  Johbs,  ABsistant  in  GovertuDent.     October  19,  I90S. 
Bdrritt  Samdbl  Lact,  AsBistantin  Chemistry.     October  19,  1903. 
RoLLO  LcVbrhb  Ltuah,  InsCractor  in  Etocntion.     October  S6,  1903. 
RoBBBT  Dawsod  MacLacrin,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  from  Hay  1,  1901,  f<»lbe 

remainder  of  the  cnirent  academic  year.     Hay  9,  1904. 
Edwabd  RusaBU.  Markqam,  AssistaDt  in  Shop-work.     November  S3,  1903. 
'  Edbund  Thobhtom-  Milucr,  ADStin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.     Novcb- 

ber  28,  1908. 
Fbedbbic  William  MoRBisoy,  Assistant  in  French  and  Spaniib.     October  19, 

1903. 
SoBBBT  EzBA  pABK,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     November  9,  1903. 
Edoab  Osgab  Parkier,  Assistant  in  Drawing.     December  28,  1903. 
Edward  Dtbb  PirBBs,  Lecturer  on  Hetallnrgy  for  second  half-year.     Deecn- 

ber  U,  1908. 
William  Richabd  Rakbom,  Instmctor  in  Mathematics.     November  13,  IMS. 
Ralph  Webstbb  Hichabdb,  Assistant  in  Geology.     November  S3,  1908. 
Lbokard  Babtwos  ScMorF,  Assistant  Id  ChemiBtty.     October  19,  1908. 
AnoDSTDS    Hunt    Sbbarbb,  Assistant  in  Uistoiy   for  the  second  bBlf-yeai. 

Febniary  S9,  1904. 
Walter  James  Sbbpard,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  la  History.    OcUbo'  19, 

1903. 
Hrhrt  Robihsoh  Shipmas,  Assistant  in  History.     October  19,  1908. 
Frakcis  Wolsoic  Show,  Assistant  in  French  and  Italian.     October  19,  1908. 
Carl  William  Tboupson,  Assistant  in  Elocntion.     November  S8,  1903. 
Rathor  Gbeenleaf  WeLLiHOTON,  Assistant  to  History.     October  19,  1903. 
Plukbr  Whbeleb,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     Octuber  19,  1903. 
Abthub  Dickinson  Wthan,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  19,  190B. 

[^r  the  Calendar  Yiar  1904.] 
Ctbub  Gcbbnsby  Pbinqle,  Botanical  Collector.     November  88,  1903. 
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[Kjr  1904-05.1 

Frbdbkice  AmxBUS  Alden,  AsBiBtant  in  Mechuiicsal  Dnwing.     Hay  18,  190*. 
Gw>m«B  Isuc  Aldsioh,  Lectarer  od  School  Adminutratioii.     June  6,  1904. 
Oaku  Aku,  loBtractor  in  Boian;.    March  38,  1904. 
GnVTATDS  Adolphds  Ahdbbboo,  iDitraotoT  in  Electrical  BngineeriDg.    Hkrch 

It,  1904. 
Fku>  WASBiHOTOif  Atkihsok,  LectDrer  on  Bdncational  OrgaoLiBtiont.     March 

28,  1904. 
CfliALBS  Hanuton  Atkbb,  Initmctor  in  PhyiicB.     June  SO,  1904. 
Habst  Horoam  Atbbb,  AisiBtant  in  En^iah.     Jane  30,  1904. 
NvwTon  Samcbl  Baooh,  ABBltUot  in  Hygiene.     March  2S,  1904. 
WtLLtAM  GmoRas  Barb,  Ateittant  in  OoTemment.     March  IS,  1904. 
Jambb  Mackintosh  Bbll,  AnMio  TcacUng  Fellow  in  Mining  and  Metallnrgy. 

April  11,  1904. 
Hiram  BnaBAv.  Jr.,  AiBistanl  in  Histoiy.     April  11,  1904. 
Om  FtBHBB  Black,  Aintlant  In  the  Chemical  Labontory.     March  S8,  1904. 
AiAXBT  WiLBBLM  BoBscBB,  InatTuctor  in  German.     March  28,  1904. 
HBRBKtT  Hbltille  Botlstoh,  AtBiitant  in  Hetallnrglcal  Chemiitiy.     M^  9, 

1904. 
BvBT  Coos  BoTirroN,  Instmctor  in  MetaUorgy  and  Metalloginphy.     Maich 

S8,  1904. 
Flbtobbr  Bbioos,  Anttin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.    May  9,  1904. 
Carlvion  Faibohii-d  Browh,  InBtrnctoT  in  English.     Hay  9,  1904. 
Fbtobrio  Willib   Bbowh,   AoBtin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Langnagec. 

March  E8,  1904. 
Habold  Chapmah  Bnomf,  Asitslant  In  PhilOBophy.     Jnne  6,  1904. 
Alpbobbb  Bxinr,  Instnictor  in  French.     March  28,  1904. 
Iisaui  Ltlr  Camfbbu.,  AialBtant  in  PhyBics.     Jane  6,  1904. 
FHiLir  Grebnlbap  Cahlbtoh,  InMmctor  in  Bngliih.     Hay  9,  1904. 
Sdwabd  Edoecombb  Cabtbk,  InBtmctor  in  Forestry.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
William  Biohabd  Castlb,  Jr.,  AaBiBtant  in  English.     May  9,  1904. 
Axratrm  HonBTOK  Chivbrb,  Anitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.      March^28, 

1904. 
IiTMAB  Kbhnbtb  Clark,  ABsiatant  in  QoTenunent.     March  28,  1904. 
JoHB  Fblt  Cole,  Instmctor  in  Afltronomy.     April  S6,  1904. 
Lbok  Jacob  Cole,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.     June  6,  1904. 
William  Mobse  Cole,  Instrnctor  in  the  Piiodples  of  Acconnting.     Marchess, 

1904. 
William  Abhold  Colwkll,  Instmctor  In  German.     May  9,  1904. 
Fbbdbrick  Shbfhbbd  Convbbbb,  Instmctor  in  Mnsic.    Jnne  6,  1904. 
Vabvbbtbbb  Cdbtib,  Asslslant  in  Economics.     Jone  SO,  1904. 
Stvabt  DAoarrT,  Assistant  in  Economics.    Jnne  SO,  1904. 
HOMACio  Willis  Drbssbb,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    Jnne  6,  1904. 
William  Cdstis  Fababbb,  Instmctor  in  AnUiFopc^ogy.     April  26,  1904. 
Jambs  Altbed  Field,  AnstiD  Teaching  Fellow  In  Economics.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
Obobob   Shahmoh  Forbbs,   Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Chemistiy. 

April  25,  1904. 
Habbt  Lonu  Fbbvebt,  Assistant  in  CliemiMiy.     April  26,  1904. 
Abtbdb  Bowbb  Fbixbll,  Instmctor  ib  Mathematics.    March  28, 1904. 
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Chaklbk  EDKnnD  Fhtkr,  AssisUnt  in  Bialor;.    April  11,  1904. 

Bbhjihih  ArrnoKp  Gocld  Follek,  AiriBUot  id  J'hiloiopbj-    June  6,  ISM. 

Harold  DeWout  Fulleb,  Instnictoi  Id  EoglUh.     Ma;  9,  1904. 

Amdbkw  GjiBBrTT,  Inicrnctor  Id  ModelUDK.     April  36,  1901. 

Jakes  AuansTos  Gbobob,  AiiiaUnt  in  GoTenunent.     March  28,  19M. 

JaiSB  HoBB  Gbbbmhah,  iBitructor  in  BoUnj.     March  28,  1904. 

BooBB  Castlb  GRtPPitf,  AjsIilaDt  in  Chemiitij.     Ha;  9,  1904. 

Pbitz  HAOBita,  InttructOT  in  GeriDBn.     May  9,  1904. 

Thomas  Hall,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English.     March  38,  1904. 

Lthah  Sawik  Hapoood,  AssisUnt  in  Hygiene.     March  38,  1904. 

Hbnbt  Habbisoh  Hatbbs,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages.     Hay  9,  1904- 

Abthdb  S-teDKAH  Hills,  Instructor  in  Pnblic  Speaking.     Ma?  9,  1904. 

Abthdb  Day  Howabd,  Austin  Teaching  in  Zoology.     June  G,  1904. 

Silas  Wilder  Bowlahd,  AssistBut  in  Economics.     June  20,  1904. 

Pbbct  Adams  Hdtchison,  Assistant  In  Philotopby.    Jnne  6,  1904. 

John  Perham  Hvlab,  Aisiitsnt  in  )'hiiosophy.    June  6,  1904. 

JoHH  Gbobob  Jack,  Instructor  In  Poreitry.    JuDe  28,  1904. 

BoBEBT  Matibsoh  Joumston,  Lecturer  on  Modem  Itftliui  Hialoiy.    Deceiabcr 

14,  1903. 
Hehbv  Cbaiu  Johes,  AsslstAnt  in  Govenunent.     March  SS,  1904. 
Habbie  Stuart  Ykdder  Johbs,  AwittBiit  in  Bnglisb.     June  20,  1904. 
John  Frank  Lamomaid,  Assistaot  Id  Chemistry.     March  28,  1904. 
Fredub[ck   Wi[.liam   Chables  LiEDBR,  Anstin  Teiching  Fellow  in  Oenma. 

Hay  9,  1904. 
Joseph  Aubahax  Long,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.     April  2K,  1904. 
BoLLO   LuVebnb  Ltman,   Instractor  in  English,  Harch  38,  1904|   in  Pnblic 

Speaking,  May  9,  1904. 
Albbbt  Morton  Ltthooe,  Instructor  in  Egyptology.    June  G,  1904. 
Gbobob  Rooebb  Mansfield,   Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology.     Jmie  C, 

1904. 
Sbldbh  Osgood  Mastik,  Assistant  in  Economics.     June  80,  1904. 
Rookr  Bioblow  Hbrbikak,  Inatractor  in  liislory.     April  11,  1904. 
Jarbd  Sparks  Moure,  Assistant  in  Philosophy,     Jane  6,  1904. 
Stltabcs  Gribwold   Mdrlbt,  Instructor  in  Roinajice  Langnagea  and  UtMB- 

tares.     March  28,  1904. 
FsBUEBtc  William  Mubbiboh,  Assistnnt  in  French  and  Spanish.     March  IS, 

1904. 
Habtib  Howbb,  Instructor  in  Fine  Art«.     March  28,  1904. 
WIU.IAII  Luthbb  Mowll,  Instructor  in  Architectare.     April  3B,  1904. 
Jambs  Ambbosb  Uofbb,  Instrnctor  in  DescriptiTe  Geometty.    March  38,  tW4. 
Abthdb  Edwin  IfoRTON,  lustractor  in  UeclianiCBl  Drawing  and  Mathematics. 

March  38,  1904. 
Chablbb  Read  Nuttsb,  Instmctor  in  English.  Hay  9,  1904. 
Fbbdbbic  Aostth  Ooa,  Assistant  in  Hiitoty.  April  11,  1904. 
Bobbbt  Ezra  Pabk,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.  June  6,  1904. 
Edoar  Oscar  1'arker,  Assistant  in  Drawing.  April  35,  1904. 
Balph  Bahton  Pbrry,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  June  30,  1904, 
Fbabcib   Samuel   Fhilkrick,  Instructor  in   Government,  February  29,  ]9H; 

Assistant  in  Government,  March  98,  1904. 
Ahoh  Benton  Plowman,  Assistant  in  Botany.     March  38,  1904. 
Abthub  Pope,  AssislBnt  In  Fine  Arts.     Harch  38,  1904. 
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Jambb  Srvmoii  Pb*t,  InMroctoT  in  Landscape  Architeotore.     April  35,  19H. 
HiKa  Hdoo  FiiiNOSBEiii,  iDBtTDctoT  In  Indnatrial  Chemi^tTy.     April  SG,  1904. 
PiUL  Hkctob  Pbovjihdib,  AsBiEtanI  in  Hygiene.     March  28,  1904. 
Adolpb  Rambcau,  Lectarer  In  French.     Marcli  28,  19M. 
FBBDasioR  WiujAM  RBmoLM,  Iiutroctor  in  English.    Maj  9, 1904. 
Ralpb  Webster  RionABDa,  AmUUdI  in  Hioeralot!;.    Jane  SO,  1904. 
David  Cahf  Rooana,  Aiiiatant  in  Philoaophy.     Jnne  6,  1904. 
LoDia  Ross,  Analin  Teaching  Felloir  in  Applied  Mechanic*.     March  38,  1904. 
Fbbdbbick  Wiixiak  KnssB,  AnEtin  Teaching  Fellov  in  Chemiitqr.      March 

as,  1904. 
Arthub  William  Rtdkb,  Initructor  in  Indie  Philology.     April  3G,  1904. 
ScHDTLBB  B  Sbbtim,  Aiilttant  In  PbTiica.    June  20,  1904. 
Abthdb  Bliss  Sbtmodr,  Assistant  in  the  Cr;ptogamic  Herbariom.    April  II, 

1904. 
Waltbr  James  Sbbpabd,  Auatin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History.    March 28, 1904. 
HowAKD   Bi>wiH    SiMPSOH,    Aisisbuit  in   Meteorology,   Jnne  20,    1904  ;    title 

(Ranged  to  Assistant  in  Physiography  and  Meteorology,  Jnne  18,  1904. 
Mact  MiLLMORB  Skikner,  Instmctor  in  German.     March  26,  1904. 
PniLir  SiDNET  Smitb,  Instmctor  in  Geology.     March  28,  1904. 
Fbancib  Wouoh  Show,  Initmctor  in  Romance  Langnagei.     March  SB,  1904. 
Charles  HinaR  Stbarms,  AisisUnt  in  English.     May  9,  1904. 
Trcmbdll  Sticxhbt,  Instmctor  in  Greek.     March  28,  1904. 
Hehbt  LsRor  Stone,  Assistant  in  Music.     June  6,  1904. 
Albrbt  Moret  Stcrtevaht,  InstmctoT  in  German.     May  9, 1904. 
Walter  Dana  Swan,  Instractor  in  Architecture.     April  2S,  1904. 
Thomas  Hkad  Thomas,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellov  in  Fine  Arts.   March  28, 1904. 
Jambs  Wadoell  Tuppeh,  Instructor  in  English.     May  9,  1904. 
Arthur  Ttno,  Aastin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Engineering.     March  SS,  1904. 
Charles  Marshall  Undbrwoou,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  ICaJian.     March  28,  1904. 
RoBBBT  PALrRBT  Uttbr,  Assistant  in  English.     May  9,  1904. 
Clem  BUT  Lbs  LIE  Vauohan,  Assistant  in  Pliilasophy.    Jnne  6,  1904. 
Habold  Bboadfibld  Wabrbm,  Instrnctor  in  Freehand  Drawing.     April  SS, 
1904. 

Bebmanh  JoLios  Weber,  iDstractor  in  German.    May  9,  1904. 

Kehreth  Geaht  Trbmatnb  Wbbster,  Instructor  in  English.      February  89, 

1904. 
Edoab  Huidekopbr  Wells,  Instrnctor  in  English.     March  38,  1904. 
KooBB  Clabe  Wblls.  Instmctor  in  Physical  Chemistry.     April  26,  1904. 
Stbpbbh  Bdoab  Whitiho,  lostrnctor  in  Electrical  Engineering.      March  SS, 

1904. 
Artbub  Fisher  Whittem,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance   Langnagec. 

March  28,  1904. 
Bbrtel  GLiiiDBir  WiLLABD,  Instructor  in  PnbUc  Speaking.     May  9,  1904. 
RoBBBT  Newton  Woodworth,  Assistant  in  Ore-dressing  and  Astaylag.     April 

11,  1904. 
Chbstbr  Whithet  WfttOBT,  Aastin  Teachjiig  Fellow  In  Economics.    Jnne  80, 

1904. 
Arthur  Uickihbok  Wtman,  Assistant  in  Chemistiy.     March  28,  1904. 
ROBBRT  Mbarks  Ybekbs,  Instmctor  In  Conipanitite  Psychology.    June  6, 1904. 
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MEMBER  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 
[ftr  1903-04.-} 
Chablbs  Hbhky  Whiti.     October  36,  1803. 

PROCTORS. 
[Fbr  1903-04.'] 
Adblhbht  Axh,  Jr.     October  19,  1»03 
Habkt  MoBOAir  Atskb.     Febrnsry  29,  1904,  for  the  reminder  of  the  cnmi 

kcademlc  year. 
WiLUAM  Obobob  Babb.    October  19,  1903. 
Obobob   Alonzo   Babtlbtt.      Febnutr;  19,   19(H,  for  the   remainder  of  tb 

current  academic  year. 
Lbob  Oaob  Bbblbt.    October  19,  190S. 
Chablbs  WtuoH  Bbowk.    October  19, 1908. 
MoBBiB  Rdoolsi  Bbowbell.      FebruRij  S9,  1901,  for  the   renuinder  of  tfa 

current  acmdeinic  y cbt. 
Waddill  CATCHmaa.     October  19,  1908. 
Paul  Blarchabd  Fibohbb.     October  19,  1908. 
Ad&iu  Leopold  Haskbli..     NoTember  9,  1908. 
RoTAL  Hatch.     October  19,  1908. 
Edwih  Wiluan  Pahlot.     Norember  9,  1908. 
JoBBPH  OsBOBKB  Pbootbb,  3d.    Octobcr  19, 1903. 
Eabhebt  Btbbbtt  Smitb.     November  9,  190S. 
CKAB1.BS  HiKBB  Stbabvs.    November  9,  1903. 
WA1.TBB  Shbumh  Towbk.     November  9,  190S. 
BoBBBT  PAi.FBKr  Uttbr.     Juiiury  Sfi,  1904. 
Edward  Habmom  Tiboih.     October  19,  1908. 
HoLDEM  FiBBCE  WiLLiAMS.     NoTpmber  9,  1908. 

[Jfbr  1904-05.^ 
Fbaitch  Rathoud  Stitbtbvamt,  Proctor  of  Divlni^  HftU.    Jnne  M,  19M. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION   PROCTORS. 

NOVBMBBB  9,    1908. 

Bnto  Thomas  Baldwib.  Johic  Pibbam  Hti^ab. 

WiLUAM  Lbstbb  Barhb*.  Jobb  Robbbt  JoHMSrOB. 

Havbn  Dablino  BBAOKin.  Hbnbt  Cbaig  loma. 

LncAR  Kbhkbtb  Clabk.  John  Fbabk  LAVoiuiit. 

Stuabt  Daooett.  Roi.i/>  LuVbbbb  Ltxab. 

Bbbhabd  Capbh  Ewbb.  THo>Ae  Caltm  MoRat. 

Obobob  Shakmoic  Fobbbs.  Abtbub  Bbokwkb  HnuoK. 

Charles  EoMtm)  Fbtbb.  Jakbs  Blaib  Nbwbll. 

Jambs  Avoustds  Oeobgb.  Cbari.bs  Bead  NnmB. 

Jambs  Waltbb  Ooldthwait.  James  Hobacb  Pattbm. 

LTHAB   SaWIH   HaPOOOD.  FHBDBBIOK   WtUJAN   Rbtmoldc. 

Adam  Lbopold  Haskbu..  Got  Hau.  Koantt. 
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Gkamt  Snith.  Roami  Clabk  Wblu. 

Fhii,ip  Siukbt  Smith.  Abtbob  Fisrbk  Writtbm. 

Hexst  Smith  Thompsoh.  Hinrt  Osgab  Wood. 

Waltsh  ShcLDOR  TowBB.  CoiaTEB  Whitnkt  Wriobt. 

jAMSa   W&DDBLL   TlTPPBR.  ArTBUB   DlCKIHIOIt   WtNAK. 

HsHBT  Aaron  Ybomans. 

LAW   SCHOOL. 
[  WUhota  limit  of  Umt,  or  for  more  Otan  on*  ytor.] 
BoBBRT  Bow»  AnDBBion,  AtriaUnt  Libruian.     November  SS,  1908. 
Edward  Hkhrt   Warrrit,  AuiiUnt   Profesmr  of  Lmv  for  Bre  yem   from 

September  1,  1904. 
jBHft  IvBRSon  WBaTBHoAmi),  AiiiMatit  Profetfor  of  L«vr  for  Ore  yean  from 
September  1,  19M. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

[  Witkoai  limit  ofUmtt,  or  for  ■auirt  Ihm  on*  year.] 

Cbarlbb  U(iinRATiu.B  Orbbh,  Auociate  Profesfor  of  Obatetrict  taA  Cliulol 

OyuMcoloKT  from  September  1,  1904.    April  3S,  1904. 
Bdwabd  Hall  Nicbolb,  AMUtant  ProfeMor  of  Sni^ol  l^thologr  for  flve 

jeara  from  September  1,  1904.    Jmie  A,  1904. 
Mtl»  STAHDitR,  Amitant  Profetaor  of  OjAtbalmology  for  fire  yean  from 
September  1,  1904.     April  SS,  1904. 

[ftr  2903-04-1 
WtLUAM  TmOHAB  Bailbt,  Acditant  in  Htitology  and  Embiyoli^y.     November 

9,1908. 
Waltbb  Bbmsbh  BBiKCKBKHorr,  Aiiiatant  la  Pathology.     NoTember  9,  IMS. 
Fkamcib  Pabrmah  Dekhi,  AsBiitaat  In  Clinical  Medicine  f or  the  lemaiBder  of 

the  cnirem  academic  year.     February  29,  1904. 
Chablbb  HuifTBB  Dunk,  Aaiiilant  in  Pediatric!.    Norember  9,  1908. 
William  Notb«,  Clinical  InMnicIor  In  Mental  DiaeaBCi  for  the  remainder  of  the 

cnrreDl  academic  year.    March  7,  1904. 
WiLUAM  Hbhbt  Robbt,  Jr.,  Auiataot  in  Clinical  Medicine  for  the  remainder 

of  the  current  academic  year.     Febmary  S9,  1904. 
Samdkl  Robinson,  AMistutln  Anatomy.    Novembers,  1908. 
Blmbr  ERKBar  Sodthabd,  Itwtmctor  In  Nenropathology,  from  Janaarj  1, 1904, 

for  ttie  remainder  at  the  current  academic  year.     Jannary  11,  1904. 

Ifbr  1904-05.1 
Carl  Ldcai  Alsbebo,  Aaatttaotin  Fbyaiological  Cbemi(ti7.    June  30, 1904. 
Qborob  Shsrwin  CI.ARKB  'Badobb,  Aiiiatant  in  the  Theoi;  and  Practice  of 

Phyaic.    Jane  20,  1904. 
FBAMBLn  Obbbnb  Balch,  Aanatant  in  Surgery.    Jane  20,  1904. 
Hbkbi  BABBia  AuBHBT  Bbach,  Lecturer  on  Saiger^.     Jaoe  20,  1904. 
John  Bapbt  Blarb,  iDitmclor  in  Sn^eiy.     Jane  20,  1904. 
Bluott  Grat  Bbackbtt,  Aisiatant  in  Orlhopedict.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
JoHH  Lnns  Bbrmbr,  Inatrnctor  in  Hiatoiogy  and  Embiyology.    Jnneao,  1904. 
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OeoHQE  Washivoton  Wales  BnKwersB,  A«iiBlMit  in  Snrgiery,    JiueM,  IWt. 
Walteb  Rekhen  Bbihcke&hoft,  AMiatantin  Puhologj.    June  20,  19M. 
WtLLiiN  Allen  Bboosb,  Jr.,  Auistant  in  Snrger7.     June  30,  190(. 
HsBBEat  RcTHBBrORD  Bbowh,  AuBtiD  Teacliiiig  Felloir  in  CompAiatiTe  F>^ 

ology,     June  BO,  190*. 
Charles  Shokbt  BorLEs,  AuisUnt  in  AoaUim;.    Jane  20,  1904. 
RiCHABD  Clabee  Cabot,  Instractor  in  Clinical  Medi<^e.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Da*id  Cheevbb,  AanitBDt  in  Anatonij.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Hbkbt  Abbdbt  Cbbistiak,  InstmctaT  in  Fkthalogy.     Jnne  30,  1904. 
Edmviiii  Wkiobt  Clap,  Asriituit  in  Ophthalmology.     Jnne  20,  1904. 
Fkederic  Codmak  Cobb,  AuisUnt  in  Laiyngology.     Jnne  80,  1904. 
SiNBBT  Amort  Codkab,  AEBlstuit  in  Snrgeij.     Jnne  20,  1904. 
BocKWKLt.  AcoosTna  Copfir,  AiBiBtatit  io  LaryngOlog;.     June  20,  1904. 
JoHn  Matthbw  Cohhollt,  AMuUnt  in  ChemistD'.     Jane  20,  1904. 
Aloeriton  Coouimsi;,  Jr.,  CUnicaJ  Ingtmctor  in  L*ryogolagj.     Jane  30,  1)04. 
Edward  Cowlbb,  Clinical  Inatrnctor  in  Mental  Diieaaea.     Jnne  20,  1904. 
Gborob  Artbvr  Craioin,  Clinical  Initmctor  in  Pediatriia.     Jnne  20,  1904. 
LbRoi  Qoddard  Crahdon,  ABBiatant  in  Sui^r;.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
EnoBHB  Anthoht  Crockett,  ABBiBbint  In  OUilogr.     Jnne  20,  1904. 
Elbridob  Gbkrt  Cdtlkb.  Instractor  in  the  Theotj  sod  Practice  of  FhTHc. 

Jnne  20,  1904. 
JoBK  Dare,  Assistant  in  Urthupedics.    Jnne  20,  1904. 
LiKCOLN  Davis,  InBtmctor  in  Anatomy.     Jnne  80,  1904. 

Thomas  Amort  DbBlois,  Clinical  Instractor  in  LarjnKology.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Fbawcib  Parkmar  Dehnt,  ABiistAQt  in  Clinical  Hedldne.    Jane  20,  1904. 
Jambs  Cbowlbi  Donoobue,  ABBisuuitin  HiBlology.    Jnne  20,  1904- 
Cbablbs  Hunteb  Dork,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics.     Jane  20,  1904. 
Samdbl  Holmbs  Dcroim,  Lecinrer  on  Hygiene.    Jnne  SO,  1904. 
JoHH  Wbbblock  Eluott,  Lectnrer  on  Snrgery.     Jnne  SO, '1904. 
Robert  Lronard  Ehbbson,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry.    Jnne  30, 

1904. 
EtroEHB  Ellsworth  Everett,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     Jane  80,  1904. 
JoBH  WoooroBD  Fablow,  Clinical  Instractor  in  Laryngology.     June  30, 1904. 
WiLUAM  Edward  Fadlkreb.  Assistant  in  Snrgery.     Jnne  20,  1904. 
EusBA  Flaoo,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    Jnne  30,  1904. 
Lbo  Victok  Fribdmar,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.     Jnne  80,  1904. 
Larodor  FBOTaiHOHAM,  Augrfn  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bscteriology.    Jnne  20,1904. 
GnoROE  Washihoton  Oat,  Lecturer  on  Snrgery.     June  SO,  1904. 
JoBL  Ernest  Goldthwait,  Assistuit  in  Orthopedics.     June  80,  1901. 
Ckableb  Mohtbavillb  Gbbbr,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.     June 

SO,  1904. 
RoBBBT  Battbt  GBBBNOtroH,  AssistaM  in  Sufgery .    Jnne  80,  1904. 
Paiur  Hammond,  Assistant  in  Otology.    Jane  SO,  1904. 
Frarcis  BiSBor  HxBBiHoroR,  Lecturer  on  Snrgery.     June  SO,  1904. 
Hbhbt  Hill  Habkbll,  Assistant  in  Ophtlialmology.     June  20,  1904. 
Hbrrt  Fox  Hbwes,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistiy.    June  SO,  1904. 
Hibbbbt  Wihslow  Hill,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology,     June  80,  1904. 
Edwin  Evbbbtt  Jack,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.     Jnne  30,  1904. 
Hrnbt  Jaokboh,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medidne.     Jnne  20,  1904. 
Jambs  Marsb  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  30,  1904. 
Dahibl  Fibkb  Jonbs,  Assistant  in  Surgery.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
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Jahbs  OtCAB  JoBDAH,  AultUot  in  MuteHB  Medlcs.     June  SO,  1904. 
Bluott  Pkootob  JoiLiif,  Aiilftent  in  the  tbeory  and  Pncdce  of  Pbjrio. 

June  SO,  19M. 
Ci-AKaiiOB  Whittier  Ekbhs,  AMiitMit  in  Nenroptttbolog7  and  in  Patholi^y. 

June  20,  1»(M. 
pHiur  CooMB«  Khapp,  Clinical  Initmctoir  in  Diieuet  of  the  Nerroni  S^item. 

Jnae  30, 1904. 
Hatvard  Ladd,  Axiituit  in  PedintticH.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
FkBDBRio  Thomas  Lbwu,  Initractor  Id  Hiitologj  and  Embryolog;.     Jnne  SO, 

1904. 
XDwn  AixsM  Locke,  Aastttuit  in  Qinical  Medicine.     June  30,  1004. 
Howard  Adoustus  Lothrop,  Initmctor  in  Sni^rj.     Jnne  30,  1904. 
BoBERT  WiLLiAMBOH  LovRTT,  Aiiiitant  in  Orthopedic!.     Jnne  80,  1904. 
Fbbd  Batb«  Luhd,  Anistant  io  Surgery.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
Gborob  BoBOEfls  Maokaih,  Amittant  in  Pathology.     June  80,  1904. 
Hbrst  Oblahdo  Marct,  Jr.,  Awiitant  in  Anatomy.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
Samiibl  Stbrk  Haxwkll,  Initrnctor  in  Phjaiology.    June  80,  1904. 
Samobl  Jason  Hixtsb,  Lectnrer  on  Snrgeiy.    Jane  80,  1904. 
Oborob  Howabd  MoHia,  Lectarer  on  Sargery.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
John  Lotktt  Mobhb,  Initractor  in  Pediatrici.    Jane  20,  1904. 
Habbis  Pbttoh  Mosbbb,  Awistant  in  Laryngology,  and  Auiitant  in  Anatomy. 

Jane  80,  1904. 
Jamu  Obboobi  HnvroRti,  In«tractor  In  Surgery.     Jnne  20,  1904. 
JOHH  Cvituiaae  Mvhro,  Lecturer  on  Snrgery.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Pbbd  Towslbt  Huhpht,  AiiiBtanC  in  Anatomy.     June  20,  1904. 
rRAVKLiH  Spilhak  Nbwbll,  Initmctor  in  Obitetrica,  and  AMialantin  Oynaecol- 

ogy.     Jane  20,  1904. 
TiLLiAM  Notes,  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Mental  Dieeaaet.     June  20,  1904. 
Caltih  Oatrs  Paob,  Aniitant  in  Bacteriology.     Jnne  20,  1904. 
Hbnrt  JoaBPB  Fbbbt,  Aiiiitant  in  Bacteriology.     June  30,  1904. 
Chablbs  Auxh  Pobteb,  Inatmctor  in  Bargery.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Abbbb  Post,  Itutractor  in  Syphilis.     June  20,  1904. 
JosKPH  Hbbsbt  Pbatt,  Assinant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.    Jnne 

SO,  1904. 
AuexAHDBB  QcAOKBKBoes,  Astiftant  in  Ophthalmology.    Jnne  80,  1904. 
Fraxk  LtMDBH  RiORARDSOH,  Aoslin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Sargeiy.     Jtine  80| 

1904. 
ViixiAM  Hbhrt  Robbt,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medidne,  and  AMistant  in 

Bacteriology.    June  20,  1904. 
Samcbl  BoBtHSOH,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  20,  1904. 
David  Dabibl  SoAmrsu.,  Asaiatant  in  Anatomy.     Jnne  30,  1904. 
Chablbs  Mobtoh  Smith,  AssiBtaDt  in  Syphilis.     June  SO,  1904. 
WiLUAH  Hbhbt  Smith,  Auistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     Jnne  30,  1904. 
Elmbb  Ebnebt  Southard,  Initractor  in  Nearopatho1(^y.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
Fbbd  Maubicb  Spaldiho,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    Jane  20,  1904. 
Abthcb  Kihosburt  Stonb,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Jane  20,  1904. 
Ualoolm  Stobbb,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Howabd  Towhsbnd  Swaih,  Asdatant  in  Ohstetrici.     Jane  30,  1904. 
BwiNO  Tatlor,  AoatlD  Teaching  Fellow  in  Hiatology  and  Embryology.    Jnne 

20,  1904. 
Edwabd  Wtu,tb  Tatlor,  Assistant  in  Neurology.    June  20,  1904. 
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P*i-L  Thosmdikb,  Initraetor  in  Oeaito-Uriiiai7  Surgery.     Jnne  SO,  I9(H. 
Jamu  Rockwbll  TomBBRT,  Aidttuit  io  ObMetrict.     Jnne  30,  1904. 
Ebhibt  Edward  TrztBB,  AttiiteDt  m  PMbologf.    June  20,  19M. 
Hadkiob  Fadl  Octats  Vbj(ts-Ttbodb,  Initmctor  in  PhwnucoloK;.     Jans 

ao,  1904. 
Hbbnah  Fhahk  Vicebbv,  Inatractor  In  Clinical  Medicine.     June  90,  1904- 
BlCHABP  GooDwiH  Wadswobtb,  Arailtuit  in  Anatomy.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
David  Habold  Walkbr,  AaiiitMit  in  Hygiene.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
Gbobob   LincoLN   Wai.toh,   Clinical  Inttnictor  In   Diseaiei  of  the   Narm 

Sjttea.     Jane  20,  1904. 
Obobob  Abtuur  WATBBi(A)r,  Aiiiitant  in  NenroloB7.     Jnne  10,1904. 
Fbahcib  Sbdowick  Wation,  Lectnrer  on  GeniCo-Urinai?  Snigeiy.     Jnne  M, 

1904. 
Charlbs  Jahbs  Whitb,  Inttmctoi  in  Dennatology.     June  SO,  1904. 
Fhaitkliii  Wabbbk  Whitb,  AisiBtaut  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  njmt. 

Jnne  30,  1904. 
Gborob  Sbattcck  WBITB8IDB,  AMJilMit  io  Asatomy.     Jnae  90,  1904. 
Cbablbs  FsANcii  WiTHiHOTOjr,  InitmctOT  in  Clinical  Hediciiie.    Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Jame«  Hombr  Wbioht,  Inttiuctor  in  Patbology.     June  SO,  1904. 
EnHBtT  BoTBB  TouHO,  Auiitant  in  Gynaecology.     Jnne  !0,  1904. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

[  Without  limit  of  time,  or  for  tnort  than  one  year.] 

WiLMAH  Henri  FonsR,  Profeuor  of  OperatiTe  Dentiitr;  from  September  I, 

1904.     April  II,  190*. 

[_For  1904~O5.-i 
Lawbbhob  Wiix«  Bakbb,  iDitmctor  in  Orthodontia.    June  SO,  1904. 
Bdwih  Cabtbb  BLAiiDBLL,  lottroctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  SO,  1904. 
Fbbdkrick  Bradlbt,  Initmctor  in  Operative  DenCittry,     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Abhbr   Habbihah   St.  Claib  CnAgs,  Asdatant  Demonatrator  of   Hecfaaska) 

Dentistry.     Jnne  30,  1904. 
ERHmiT  Howard  Chittb,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentiaby.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
DwioHT  Mores  Clapf,  Clinical  I.ectarer  on  Operative  Dendiby.     Jone  SO, 

1904. 
Habold  DeWitt  Cnoas,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentiatry.   June  SO,  1904. 
Horace  Amoh  Davib,  Initmctor  in  Operative  Dentiitiy.     Jnne  90,  1904. 
DwiOHT  Ward  Dickihboh,  DemonBtrator  of  Operative  Denliitry.      Jnne  10, 

1904. 
John  Dana  Dicbiniom,  Clinical  Instractor  in  Mechanical  Dentiatry.    Jnne  W, 

1904. 
JoBH  Wauibr  Dicmbboh,  Initmctor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    Jiuie20,1904. 
Fobbbst  Obebnwood  Bddt,  Instmctor  tn  Operative  Deottstiy.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
Abthdr  Wabrbb  Eldrbd,  Initractor  in  Mechanical  DenUatrif .    Jnne  80, 1904. 
John  Ibvino  Eboatb,  Initmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    Jnne  SO,  1904. 
JoBM  Weblet  Bbtabrooeb,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistiy.  Jnne  SO,  1904. 
Jamei  Adbtih  Fubfet,  Instrnctor  la  Operative  DcntiEtry.     June  20,  1904. 
Habby  Liirwoop  Qbart,  InBtructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     Jnne  90,  1904. 
Akob  Irviho  Hadlbi,  Instrnctor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     Jnne  SO,  1904. 
TaoMAB  Bbrbabd  Hatdbh,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  DentiMty.   June  90, 1904. 
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Blbmdsk  Dicohmob  Kino,  Insinictor  Id  OpentlTe  DeutUtiy.    Jane  SO,  1904. 
Hakqcib  D  LiTTio,  iDttrnctor  in  Op«r*tiTe  Denliniy.     Jane  20,  1904. 
CsAMiMa  WtMTBROP  McPbibbon,  InBtiuctor  in  Opentive  DenUitry.    Jiuie  80, 

1904. 
Elmkb  Jobbpb  Hahtom,  lottructor  in  OpentJTe  Dentiitry.     June  20,  1901. 
RuuT  Show  Pakbohb,  InMructor  io  Heehmiiical  DeDtiBtiy.     Jane  SO,  1904. 
Joa«FB  TOTTEH  Padl,  Iimructor  In  OperuiTe  DeDtiBtr;.    June  80,  1904. 
Chakleb  Ekhbbt  Phbkinb,  iDBtrnctoT  in  OpentiTe  DentlBU}'.    Jaa«  30,  1904. 
NoKMAM  Gbkbhe  Rbocb,  InttTuctoT  in  Orthodontia.    June  30,  1904. 
Chablkb  William  Boimerb,  AaBiitant  in  Dent*]  Materia  Hedica.     Juw  30, 

1904. 
Helviixe  Fobxebt  Roobbb,  InBtractor  in  OpendTe  DenttBtry.    Jane  80,  1904. 
Habbt  Behjamih  ^HCKAir,  InBtractor  In  Oral  Sargeiy.     Jane  30,  1901. 
Hbhbt  Cablton  Sbith,  Aastin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Dental  CtiemiBliy.     Bfarcb 

7,  1901. 
Datid  Fbbdebick  Spinkkt,  InBtractor  in  Mechanical  DentiBtrf.   June  SO,  1904. 
WiLFBBD  Hablow  Stabbatt,  InBtmctoF  in  Operative  Den^Btij.    June  20, 1904. 
Abtmub  Hknbt  Stoddabd,  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  DentiBtt;.    Jane 

80,  1904. 
Bdwaxd  Wtlltb  Taixob,  iDBtrnctOT  in  NeDrol<^7.     Jnne  80,  1901. 
Btut  Pabbeb  Wbhtwokth,  InBtractor  in  OperatiTe  DentiBtry.    June  SO,  1901. 
BoBKBT  Whitbbilj.,  InBtmctoT  in  OperadTe  DentiBtry.    Jane  SO,  1904. 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

IFor  1903--04.-\ 

CHABi.Ba  GiLMAK,  InBtructor  in  Mathematica  and  Surrejing.     October  19, 1908. 

IFor  1904-OS.] 
Dabibl  Allbk  Clabkb,  ABBiBtant  in  Hortjcaltare.     March  14,  1901. 
Fbahe  Thomfboh  DtLUKOHAM,  InBtTQCtor  in  Agricaltnral  ChenuBtrj.      Jane 

20,  1901. 
Cbableb  Oilmak,  InBtrnctoT  in  MatbematicB  and  SnrreTing.    Jnne  SO,  1904. 
John  Hamltob  Bobixbtte,  Inatnictor  in  Agricaltore.     Jane  30,  1901. 

OBSERVATORY. 

WiLLtAii  Hembt  FioKERtHO,  AjBtBtant  ProfeBBOT  of  Astronomj  for  Are  jtmtt 
from  September  1,  1904.    June  6,  1901. 

OTHER  APPOINTMENTS. 

[  Wiihoai  limit  of  timt,  or  for  mort  than  on*  y««r.] 

HiKAic  BixoBAM,  Jr.,  Curator  of  South  American  HiBtor;r'  <^i>d  LitetBtore  from 

September  1,  190S.     October  86,  1903. 
Fauroia  Uohs,  InBtructor  In  OymnaBticB.    March  28,  1901. 
Habbt  Nblboh  Qat,  Curator  of  Italian  Hiator;  of  the  19th  centniy  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1903.     October  36,  1903. 
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&CBAU>  Albxaddbb  FnLLESTOH  PsHBOiB,  Jr.,  AiBDcUte  of  UniTenl^  Mnteam 
in  Oeolog;  for  three  yem  fram  September  1,  190S.    Pebnuij  8,  19M. 

Charlh  JoaHDA  fUHSDBLL,  Btcwud  of  the  BmiuUll  H>11  AnocdaticHi.    Octo- 
ber 19,  1»08. 

TuiMX  Snuirois,  Auociate  of  UniTenit;  Mmenm  in  PslaeootologT  for  in 
ye»ri  from  September  I,  1908.     Febnury  8,  190*. 

CHUU.n«  Himit  Bibabmh,  Chairmui  of  tbe  Parietal  Boaid  from  September  1, 
1904.    Jone  28,  1904. 

HutBT  Bhith  THOMPioif,   Secretary  for  Appointments  from  July   I,  ItM. 
Jtme  S8,  1904. 

AirDBMW  Qkat  Wbbkb,  Jr.,  Astodate  of  UniTerai^  Uoaenm  in  EntooMlogj 
for  two  yean  from  September  1,  1908.     Febroai?  8,  1904. 

Bdoax  Hnii>BKOPKR  Wells,  Curator  of  Modem  EngUsfa  literatnte  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1908.     November  9,  1903. 

BoiJ>nT  FnncB  Wiluahb,  Awiitant  in  College  Office  from  September  1, 1908. 
November  9,  1908. 

[Fbr  1903-04.-] 

Adolf  HnpLB,  AModMe  of  UQiverd^  Mu»enm  in  Zoolo^.   Febrvary  8, 1901. 

[for  1904^5.-] 
HaBBBBT  Hbltille  Bon-STOH,  Auditor  of  tbe  BaodiJl  Hall  AaiocUtiati.    June 
80,  1904. 

PRKACHERS  TO  THK  UNIVERSITY. 
Hat  16,  1904. 
IiTNAD  Abbott.  William  Wallace  Fame. 

HmtBT  V*b  Dike.  Flotd  WiLLUiia  Toinum. 

JOBH    UbTL   VtHOBHT. 

COMMITTEE  ON   FOGG   ART  MUSEUM. 

Frahou  BmxABD,  Jane  6,  1904. 
Abthdr  Tbaoi  Cabot,  May  9,  1904. 
Edvfaxd  Waldo  Fossm,  May  9,  1904. 
CnAXi.E8  Hbsbbht  Hookb,  ilty  9,  1904. 
DsiniAn  Waldo  Rosa,  May  9,  1904. 
Hbbbbbt  LAsoroRD  WiBBBit,  Hay  9,  1901. 
JoHM  Hehki  Weight,  Jane  6,  1904. 

COMMITTEE   ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETIC  SFOETS. 
Jdhe  6,  1904. 
Fatidty  Mtmbtr*:  Oraduatt  MtwtberM; 

Abeam  Piatt  Abdeew.  Nobmah  Williams  Bikokam,  Jr. 

ARCHIBALD  Cast  Cooudqb.  Edwakd  Hall  Njchoi.*. 

Horatio  SrBVBxa  White.  Thomas  Nblsoh  PRRKtMt. 
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TRUSTEES   OF  THE   MUSEUM   OF  FINE   ARTS. 

KOTBHBBB  33,    190S. 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE   HARVARD  UNION. 
JiTUB  88,  1904. 

^ARLBS   FRAKOIS   ADAMS,  Sd.  WlLUAK    C.   BOTDEK. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  PORTO  RICAN  TEACHERS. 

OFFICERS  OF   INSTRUCTION   AND  MANAGEMENT. 

/n  charge  of  liittnution  and  EMortiom  in  the  abttnct  of  the  PretidetU. 
Jbbomb  Datis  Oubbnic. 

TBACHEH8  OF  ENGLISH. 


Hakkut  Mibum  Cutlbk.  ALrHOHSE  Marui  La  MBu,iz. 

Hart  TmsBBA  Lodohlim.  Fbrdbric  Wjujah  Horrisok. 

Amdrbw  Paol  Raooio. 

Intamudlcte  CIaum. 
LojjAR  Ebibllb  GI.ARK.  Antosio  Alprbdo  Capotoito. 

Nbllib  ItABRL  SiMrsoH.  Albrkt  Leslie  Pitchkr. 

JoaRpH  Smith. 

AdTuued  CUmm. 
Elieabrtu  Forbb*.  Fbtbr  Haib  Ooldsmiih. 

LECTURERS. 

Vrbdbkio  H.  Noa,  lis  lectures  on  Cobs  and  Sontb  AmericR. 

Pbtbr  H.  Ooldchith,  At  lecturei  on  Mexico  and  the  Sonttiem  8t>te>. 

WiLUAM  HAoDotTALD,  three  lectnrei  od  American  Uistory. 

Buobrb  Abraham  Darumo,  three  lectarei  on  Hygieoe. 

WiLUAM  W.  EiXBWORTB,  tlx  lectaK*  on  the  American  Rerolnlion. 

Pan-ir  Sidrbt  Bmitb,  nz  lectarei  an  American  Get^nph;  (cancelled). 

Obobob  I.  AuiRicii,  foor  lectnrea  on  the  American  BdncttionBl  System. 

h  Aargt  of  TrantporttUion,  Lodging,  and  Baggagt  ArrangraiadM  on  arritai. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  AND   READERS. 


CItu 

TwMjifr 

No.  of 

PupU. 

««-. 

Book. 

ForbM 

aa 

AdvMiced 

Arnold  and  Kittredge'i  Mother  Tongue  U; 
Goldimith'a  El  Idionut  lngl«*.  Book  IH. 
Irring-B  Sketeh  Book. 

8imp.oi, 

83 

iDtermediftt^ 

Arnold  and  Kittredge'i  Mother  Tmigae  H: 
Irring's  Sketch  Booh. 

awk 

88 

Intermedi^e 

The  iame  ob  in  Claas  3. 

Cntler 

30 

Eiement»T 

Arnold  and  Klttredge's  Mother  Toi^oe  I: 
Stories  from  HawUionre. 

LonghUn 

16 

ElemenUuy 

Arnold  and  Klttredge'i  MoOter  Tongue  I; 
Dickens'i  ChriBtmai  Carol. 

Qoldimith 

23 

AdTBDCwl 

ThesameaiinClaiBl. 

Pitcher 

S6 

Goldnuith't  El  Idioma  IngHi,  Book  III; 

Smith 

i6 

Intermediate 

Arnold  and  Kittredge'a  Mother  Tongiie  H; 
Tbarra'.  EngUsh-Spanwh  Method. 

CspoKMlo 

31 

Carrington's  Beacon  Lighu  of  Patrtotiam. 

10 

Moniion 

3S 

Blementuy 

Ybatra'B  Engl  lab-Span  iah  Method. 

11 

LaMeelie 

18 

Blementwy 

13 

Rirgio 

2S 

Blementuy 

Oold>mith-B  El  Idioma  la^it,  Books  I  and 
III. 

"{ 

Sawyer  • 
McKenzie 

}13 

Elementwy 

Arnold  and  KitOredge'a  Mother  Twigne  1. 

EXCURSIONS. 
[  Tickrtr  ai  10  eenii  tack  for  tht  Wtdtuiday  exeuriionA,  tuid  25  cmi*  tatk  for 


Satarday, 
Wednesday, 


Satwday 
Jaly  16. 
July  20. 


ThDTBday, 

Wedoeaday, 

Tburaday, 


t  laid  through  the  Section  Ckit/*.^ 

Norambega  Park ;  Concord;  Bine  HiU. 

"  Yoath'e  Campanion  "  Offlce ;  BobIod  Mnaeom  of  Viae 
Art«;  Riverside Freu;  Athenaeum Preta;  Cambnlge 
Public  School  Bnildiagt- 

Mechonic  Arts  High  School  and  Vacation  Schoola,  Boa- 
ton  (on  the  inritation  of  Mr.  Jamea  J.  Storror,  of  (br 
BoBton  School  Committee). 

"YoQtfa'a  Companion"  Office;  Huaeum  of  Fine  An«: 
Public  LibroT]',  Boaton  ;  Athenaenm  Preaa  ;  Can- 
bridge  Pobljc  School  Building*. 
W.  L.  Don^aa  Shoe  Factory  (for  the  men —  on  tl« 
iUTitatioDof  Mr.  A.  F.  Eatabrook);  Welleiley  College 
(for  the  vomen—  on  the  invilatioD  of  Mr.  and  Mn. 
S.  H.  Undaay). 
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SatOTdky,         Jnl^  30. 
Wednesday,  AngDBt  8. 


N'onmlbega  I'ark ;  ConcoTd. 

"YoDtli'B  Companion"  OfBce;  Mnsenm  of  Fine  Arts; 
l*Dblic  Tjbraij,  Boeton  ;  AtheDaenm  Pre«i  ;  Cam- 
bridge Public  School  Bnildingi. 

EiiatE  of  Mr.  -T.  Monlgover;  SeuB,  Sonthborough  (for 
the  men  —  on  tlie  invitation  of  Mr.  Sean). 


LABORATORY  VISITS. 
[fbr  ttaduri  etpteially  intimttd  in  Seitnet.'] 
Tneiday,         Jul;  19.     Zoological  Laboratoi?. 
Tneida/,         Jul;  26.     Jefferson  Phjsical  Laborator;. 
Fiid^',  July  39.    Chemical  Laboratoi^. 

Thond^,     Anf^tt  i.    Attronotnical  Ub»ervatory. 


PORTO  RICAN   SUMMER  SCHOOL  LEASE. 

Canbbidob,  Mass., 

June ,  190*. 

I  hereby  agree  to  leaie  to  Harvard  Univeni^ famiihed  roomt, 

descrilied  below,  for... Spanish,  or  colored,  Porto  Kican  ''™™  teachen, 

for  about  aiz  weeks,  beginniog  July  8,  or  on  their  arrival,  if  delayed,  and  ending 

Abuat  Angnet  IB,  or  a  day  or  two  earlier  or  later,  for  the  anin  of per 

pertOD  per  veek,  and  frautioni  of  a  week  proportionally. 

I  agree  to  care  for  theie  roomi  satisfactorily  and  properly,  to  fuTOish  clean 
linen  and  towels,  to  sapply  good  lamps,  or  gas,  and  to  offer  the  nse  of  batii-room 
and  of  a  parlor  at  any  time. 

I  further  agree  that  I  will  take  no  v™°q  u  lodgers  during  this  time. 

This  lease  is  subject  to  termination  if  any  part  of  the  above  agreement  b« 
not  kept,  or  If  the  city  inspector  of  plumbing  ihiktl  disapprove  the  sanitaiy 
conditions. 

DESCBIPTION  OF  BOOMS. 


Floor. 

SipMnn  of  window). 

Number  or  brd). 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  CONGRESS  AUTHORIZING  THE 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  PORTO  RiCAN  TEACHERS  TO 

THE  UNITED    STATES. 

(58th  Congbess,  2d  Sksbios,  Concohrent  Resolution  No.  26.) 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  eoneurring).  That 

the  Secretarj  of  War  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  snd  directed  during 

the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  at  such  time  sa  requested  bj  Uie 

gOTemor  of  the  island  of  Forto  Rico,  to  transport  from  the  iBlaod  of 

Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  and  to  retom  from  the  United  States  to 

Porto  ^co,  on  one  or  more  of  the  vessela  engaged  in  the  transport  service 

of  the  United  St«t«8,  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  of  the  teachers  in  the 

public  schools  of  said  island,  such  teachers  to  be  selected  bj  the  Commii- 

aioner  of  Education  of  said  island,  for  the  purpose  of  aUeuding  the  Tarioos 

summer  schools  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  other  iusthotions  of 

learning  in  the  United  States  during  said  year ;  Provided,  That  the  Gor- 

emment  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for,  and  shall  not  defray, 

the  expenses  of  said  teachers,  or  of  any  of  them,  incurred  while  in  the 

United  States. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Engliihlnitracition  (lainBtnictoTa  at$160eftch) (1800.00 

iDBtracdoD  in  Summer  Schouli  (31  pupils  at  (li.fiO  each) 387  JO 

Lectoreg  (8S  M  933.38  each) 1I».SS 

Soperintendence  of  Initrnction  and  of  Ezcnrtioni SSO.OO 

Book!  and  Stationeiy >96.41 

Printing  hj  College  FresB TS.Bfi 

Snndriea;  — Carriage,  96;  Water  cooler,  $6.40;  Oat  and  Electricity 
at  GjmiDasiain,  $11.10 ;  Serricee  of  S  men  at  Gymnaainm,  four 
nl^ti  at  K  a  night,  (20;  Lantern  operator,  (16.50;  Special  car 

to  Obterratory,  (B ;  Expreai,  (1.80;  Mi«:eUaneons,  (8.9«     .    .   .  aC.H 

(tOTB.4» 
The  above  expenses  were  charged  to  the  Porto  Rican  ExpediUoD  at  (be 
rate  of  $12.50  per  person  for  326  persons,  —  total,  94075.00. 

HOAKI)   AT  SUHUEK  SCHOOL  RESTAnBANT. 

Three  hundred  and  fOFt;-ooe  aix  veeki'  certiflcatei  at  (18 (6138.00 

Lesa  allowance  for  early  departure 350.00 

6788^10 

Additional  for  160  viriton,  August  8 SOM 

(GS18.00 


The  bills  for  lodging  851  persons  5i  weeks,  amounting  to  $3208-97 
(average  $1.66  each  per  week),  were  certified  by  the  Business  Manager 
of  the  Expedition,  and  paid  by  the  ExpeiUtion  throu^  the  Borvar  irf  the 
University- 
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LETTER  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUMMER   SCHOOL 
OF  TIIEOLOGT. 

To    THB     PbISIDBHT,    THE    CoBFOKATIOH,    AHD    THE    ThBOI-OOICAL    FaCCLTI    OV 

Harvard  UniTiRiiTT:  — 
Gentlemen, — At  a  meetJsg  o(  the  membera  of  the  Summer  School 
of  Theology,  held  .Fflly  I9th,  1904,  Rev.  Prescott  Evarts  presiding,  the 
following  Committee  was  ftppointed  to  prepare  ft  paper  eicpregsing  the 
ftpprecifttion  felt  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  excellent  course  of 
ioBtmclaon  this  year  provided:  — 

The  Ret.  Lbonakd  WooLiEi  Bacon,  AMoaet,  Mtui. 
"         Ahthdr  Lkolin  Hows,  Wilbraham,  Mimb. 
"        Richard  Wilson  Boyntoh,  St.  Paal,  Minn. 
"        Fbrdbricb  Hablan  Paok,  Lkvrence,  Mass. 
"       Gborob  Ltmah  Painb.  Dorcheater,  Mmi. 
"        Lamolkt  Baricas  Sbabb,  Orolon,  Comt. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  the  following  day,  July  20th,  thia  Committee 
reported  the  following  resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted ;  — 

To  TUB    PSBtlDBNT,   TUB    CoBTOBATIOH,    AMD    THE    TUEOLOQICAI.   FaCULTT    OT 

Hartaru  Univkbiitt:  — 

Gentlemen,  —  We,  the  members  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology 
for  1904,  desire  to  express  to  you  first  of  all  our  high  and  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  privileges  we  hive  enjoyed  in  the  term  now  closing.  We 
recognize  in  the  leamei)  and  able  instructions  to  which  we  have  listened, 
not  only  a  source  of  rare  intellectual  and  spiritual  enjoyment,  but  a  prep- 
aration for  greater  efficiency  in  that  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

We  are  eager  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  onr  gratitude  by  commending  to 
others,  in  future  summers,  the  privileges  which  we  eo  highly  value  for 
ourselves.  We  assure  you  of  onr  unanimous  willingness  to  cooperate 
irith  you,  by  such  ways  as  may  be  open  to  us,  in  widening  the  effective 
nBetulness  of  the  School. 

It  seems  to  us  of  public  importance,  not  oniy  that  such  facilities  for 
Bommer  study  be  provided  for  those  engaged  in  the  profession  of  the 
ministry,  but  that  they  be  provided  here  at  Cambridge.  We  need  empha- 
size ordy  one  of  the  many  obvious  reasons  for  this :  beside  the  singular 
natural  and  historical  chivnns  of  the  place,  ite  vast  resources  in  libraries 
and  museums,  and  its  ample  accommodations  tor  Bojoumers  at  moderate 
cost,  it  has  the  crowning  advantage  of  being  above  all  others  the  place  for 
the  gathering  of  scholars  of  the  widest  diverdity  of  opinions  and  ecclesias- 
tical relations.  It  is  our  hope  that  such  influence  as  we  may  severally  or 
collectively  exert  may  tend  to  emphasize  this  comprehensive  character  of 
the  School. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  from  you  whatever  suggestions  you 
might  wish  to  make.  Meanwhile,  as  a  sort  of  Alumni  Association  tJius 
informally  conatitat«d,  we  hold  ourselves  ready,  as  occasion  may  require, 
to  Uke  whatever  steps  may  tend  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  School. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  above  named 
Committee  a«  a  permanent  representative  of  this  informal  association. 
Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  acting  as  chairman. 

(Signed)         Pbb8COTT  Evarts, 

ChairBUM  oftht  Meeting. 
Loben  B.  MacdonaldI 

Sterttary. 
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TABLE  I. 
Illness  Beport,  1903-04. 

OcC  Not.  Dee.  Ju.  Feb. 


Mb.  Apr.  Mtj.  Ins.  TbL 


Appendidtit    .  .   .  . 

BroDchltii        .   .   .  . 

Cbicken-pox    .   .   .  ■ 

Coldi— uncUaslfled  . 

CoDBtlpatlon    .  .    .  . 

Dentiatiy 

DiarTboea 

Diphtheria 

Bar,  of  the 

Eje,  of  the  ..... 
General  Debili^    .  . 

Headache 

Indigeidon 

Iiuoniiiia 

Jaundice 

La  Oiippe 

Laryogiilf 

Mealies 

MiBcellaneons     .  .   . 

Hump* 

Kenral^ 

Overwork 

Fhuyngitu 

Pneumonia 

Bhenmatiim  .  .  .  . 
Scarlet  Ferer  .... 
Skin,  of  the     .... 


Toneillitit 

T;phoid 

Total 420   ess   68S   Ml   456   761    618   306     SlkKl 

Visits UK 

Offlce  coninltMioDt 30Si 

Total  nnmber  of  coiuultatioDt tIM 

Calls  00  ttodenta  not  fonnd  in  (not  inclnded  in  abote) W 

Other  c«iei  not  leen  bj  the  Medical  Visitor MOO 
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TABLE  n. 

ILLNB93    RbPOKT  AS   RELATED  TO   THE   DirrKBEMT   SCHOOLS. 


CalkKa. 

SdeiUUto. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

a 

8 

« 

Bp. 

1 

S 

« 

Sp 

1 

Appendiclti.  .... 

Asthma 

BrMichitii 

Chicken-pox  .... 

Coryaa 

Dentiitiy 

Diarrhoea 

DlphtherU 

Bar.ofthe 

BTe,ofthe 

Qeneral  DehUi^   .    . 

Jaundice 

La  Grippe 

L^ryngiUB 

Malaria 

HeatiteB 

MompB 

Neoralgia 

OTerwork 

Pharyogiti. 

Scarlet  Fever    .    .    . 
Skin,  of  the    .... 

Surgical 

TouIllltlB 

TyphoM 

7 
4 
2S 
2 

sia 

i 

19 
36 
36 

4 

5 
8S 
20 
61 
184 

4 

8 
79 

S 

2 
10 
72 

S 
11 

S 
S2 

2 
12 

I 
14 
9S 
S4 

2 

3 
7 
82 
2 
S06 

16 
81 
60 

6 
66 
29 
87 
167 
6 
6 

e 

14 
88 
IS 
19 
11 
68 

3 
12 

1 
16 
108 
104 

4 

3 
3 
17 

149 

10 

14 
84 

6 
S6 
15 
16 

78 
1 
S 

62 

10 
7 

12 

1 

9 
86 

2 
16 

10 
71 
42 

1 

6 

es 

3 

4 
7 
7 
4 
7 
97 
18 
10 
44 

2 

89 
3 
3 
8 

86 
8 

11 
7 

18 

18 

1 
6 
43 
29 

36 

8 

4 
1 
1 
4 
6 
4 
18 
1 

11 

1 
8 
11 

1 
1 
8 
1 

8 
6 
9 

1 
1 
16 

1 
6 

10 
2 

10 

6 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
6 

2 

1 

80 

•■ 
12 

4 

18 
14 

:: 

I 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

.. 

V 

26 
18 
88 
6 

884 
9 
61 
87 

164 
IS 
85 

226 
98 

144 

481 
16 
80 

807 

11 

76 

304 

28 

B6 

5S 

201 

9 

ST 

7 

60 

877 

280 

8 

Total. 

No.  of  Stndeati    .    . 
Stof'SigD-olf."     . 

102S 
666 
184 

1818 
680 

714 
488 

168 

429 

335 
132 

115 
137 
84 

94 

149 
95 

81 
80 
101 

66 
86 
78 

84 
120 

89 
7S8 
12 

61 

887 
17 

s 

68 

17 

4888 
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APFEMDIX. 


STILLMAN   INFIRMAKY 
List  of  Cases,  1903-04 


Appcndicitii 

Arthiitii  —  knee 

Bronchitii 

CArbimcle  —  neck 

ConcuMion — cerebral 

C^stiUt 

Electric  ihock 

EpididjTiiitii 

Eiyaipelu  compliCEUed   b;  paen- 

Fiwute  in  ano 

Fracture — ColleB 

"  of  flbala 


LaOrippe K 

Lfinpbiugi^     ........ 

Malaria 

Mifcellaneons  Medical     .... 
"  Sni^al     .... 

Olitii  Media 

PbarynptiB 

Phimoils 

Pleaiidi  vfth  effdiion 

Pneumoius 

Bhenmatiun   ......... 

Spruned  ankle 


"  ot  nose  

"  of  radiDB  and  nloa   . 

HemaComa      

Heniorriiage  from  note    .   .    .   . 

Uemorrhoida 

Herpes  Zoiter 

HiccoDgh 

IntoDiiiia 

Jaundice 


Stricture  of  orethra 

Synovirta— knee 

ToniilJltii 

Torticollit 

Typhoid  Fever 

Wound  —  lepCic — of  leg     .... 
' '  puDctnre  —  of  tUgb  .   . 

"  gunahot— index  finger    . 

No  diagnoda 

Total i 


Koom  pstienu 117 

Ward  patienti 178 

Total »0 

Dtacharged— veil 178 

"             relieTed 106 

"             not  relieved 1 

"             traDSferred 6 

Died      * 


ToUl 


,    IM 


Total  namber  of  hospital  day* Ig06 

Daily  arerape 6.58 
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INCOMH  FOR  UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE,  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFrC 
SCHOOL,  AND  LIBRARY  ACCOUNTS  FROM  STUDENTS,  AND 
FROM  INVESTMENTS,  IN  1831-32,  1871-72,  AND  190S-04. 


PROM   STDDBMT8. 
I8S1-3S 

For  InMnictioii 

B«ntt 

Special  rapaira 

Diplomu 

GTmnailuin  Feet 

EzuninaUon    "      

GradamCioD      "      

JjmboiatoTj      "      

A.M.  Degree  "     

A.B.         "       "    (out  of  conriB) 

All  ilemi •32,645.60 

Stillmao  Inflrmaiy  Fees  .   .   . 

Summer  Camp,  Sqiuun  Lake, 

Feel  and  Expente*    .... 


1871-7B 

106,067.06 

I9,SO0.00 

S18.56 

S80.00 


1903-04 

$460,699.88 

76,923.98 


3,478.00 
G,0»6.00 
9,820.00 
98,097.70 


$32,646.60        $116,268.10       $6»9.280.9I 


PROU  INVESTMENTS. 

[^etuding  gift*,  *aUi,  and  ineomtfoT 

For  XJniTenily  Acconnt,  inclading,  io 

190S-04,   Retiring   Allovrance 

Fand  income,  1)7,478.09 $93,901.00 

UniTeraity,  College  and  Library    $17,746.00  

College  lalaiiei  and  expenica,  in- 
cluding Appleton  Chapel  .    .   .           ....  17,980.66 

JelTerfOQ  Phjiinal  I.abontory   .           ....  .-.■ 

Botanie  Garden,  indnding  dm  of 

honie G49.66  3,3S9.S0 

Gray  Herbailam 1,OS0.07 

Phlllipa  Brooks  House 

Stillman  Inflrmuy 

FeltowBhips  and  Schotarsbipi   .            16G.00  94,666.16 

BeneBdarj 651.00  1,469.26 

Fiizei 848.97  2,242.66 

Special  pnrpons  (seep.  70,  Treas- 

nier's  Statemeot  for  1908-04)  - .  ■  ■  

Library— Booke 800.00  8,386.06 

Fnbllcalioiii    ....          ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Admiidstration    ...           -  -  -  ■  •  -  -  ■ 

$19.960.68  $111,084.89 


1,816.96 
8,987.17 
76,667.41 
39,887.28 
8,976.69 

18,661.66 
30,297.86 
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F0ND  OF  THE  CLASS  OF   1856. 

"  Boston,  Janiuiy  21,  19M. 


"GEMTLEMeH:  — 

•■  The  CIuB  of  IS56  deaires  to  (nuufer  to  joa  its  Ckat 
Ftmd  DOW  amoaDting  to  97,500,  to  be  held  as  Uie  property  of  Hkrard 
College  on  the  following  terms :  — 

"First:  A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  bj  the  Treasurer  of  the 
College  with  '  The  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856,'  which  acconnt  shall  be 
credited  with  the  sum  above-named  and  with  such  other  sums  as  may 
be  Added  thereto  from  time  to  time  by  said  OIbsh  or  by  any  other  penon, 
in  amonuta  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  said  Class  the  above-named  accomit  shall  be 
closed  and  the  amount  then  credited  Uiereto  including  accumulated  income 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  Class  Subscription  Fund,  the 
income  of  which  Is  devoted  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College. 

•'Second:  Until  ssid  account  shall  be  closed  as  above  provided,  the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  its  capital  account  shall  be  invested  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  share  with  other  funds 
in  the  '  General  Investments'  of  the  College. 

"  Third:  The  income  received  for  the  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1S56  shall 
be  credited  annually  to  the  accoimt  of  said  Fund,  and  the  amount  of  Income 
BO  credited  shall  be  payable  on  demand  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Class  whose 
receipt  therefore  shnll  be  full  discharge  to  the  President  and  Fellows  for 
all  sums  paid  to  him.  Tl^e  Class  Secretary  shall  not  call  for  money  oftener 
than  once  a  year  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  College. 
All  income  not  so  isalled  for  within  the  fiscal  year  of  the  College  following 
the  date  of  Its  credit  to  the  Class,  shall  be  credited  to,  and  become  a  part 
of,  the  principal  of  said  Fund  at  the  end  of  such  year.  If  at  any  time  then 
shall  be  no  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1866,  the  Treasurer  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion pay  the  income  to  any  member  or  mombers  of  the  Class  oi  1856, 
whose  receipt  therefor  shall  be  a  full  discharge  to  the  President  and  Fellows, 
who  shall  have  no  responsibUity  for  the  application  of  the  money. 

(Signed)  Dam.  A.  Gleasom, 

Ctau  Stetttmry- 
Cbb.  B.  Vauqhan, 
Uaviu  p.  Kiuball, 
CtauGi 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  STUDENTS'  FATHERS:  WAGE  EARNERS. 


AccoaDtaQt  or  Book-keeper 

Baker 

BrcMnn  Uaker 

Carpeiiter 

Clerk,  Secretai7,  or 

Stenoffrapher 

Cook 

Cooper   

Conrt  Officer 

Dyw 

Xiogiiieer  and  Fireman    .    . 

FlaxSpiDner 

Foreman,  Haoager,  or 

Superintendent     .... 

Hackman 

Iron  Monlder 

Knitter 

Letter  Carrier 

Lamberman 

MMhiniit 


S4  Haw>ii,  Stone  Poliiker,  or 

7             Marble  Cutler 7 

I         Mechanic S 

1         Mill  Employee S 

15  MUlwrigbt 1 

Miner 8 

M         Painter 8 

I        Paper  Hanger 1 

9        Policeman S 

I         Printer 9 

1         Rulroad  Employee IS 

9        Sileiman M 

1         Shoe  Cutter,  etc 8 

Soldier  (Swedith  Arm;)     .   .  1 

16  Steam  Fitter I 

1         Tailor 6 

1         Teamiter S 

1         Tinamith 1 

5  Wagon  Maker 1 

6  Watch  Maker 1 

1        Watdiman _S 

10  S58 


Lawkbmcb  Scibmtific  Sctioot.. 


AccoODtant  or  Auditor    ,    .    . 

Book-keeper 

Carpenter 

ChemlM 

Engineer 

Foreman  or  SnperinteDdent  . 

Oardener 

OoTcmment  Employee   .   .   . 
Iron  Moulder 

Mill  Employee 

MUloright 


Fajpet  Hanger  .    .    . 

Plnmber 

Policeman 

IWlroad  Employee . 
Sailmaker 


Secrotaiy 

StonecMter 

Tailor 

Teamster 

Teller 

Theatre  Employee  .  .   . 

Treamirer 

Water  Department .   .   . 
Woodworker  (Machine) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  APPOINTMENTS 

{^Tht  Bieretary  for  Appoini<intnii  it  at  tKt  nrmec  of  gradjtatet  and  ttudtntM  ^ 
the  UnivtrMity  Kiking  employvuni  of  any  tort,  and  of  all  persont  qferi»f 
mpjoymeni  tuilabUfor  graduatet  or  ttudenti  of  the  Univernly.^ 

To    TBB    PttZBIDENT    OF   THE    UxiTSSeiTT  r  ~ 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  a  report  od  the  work  of  the  Appoint- 
ments Office  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1904. 

The  nnmber  of  persona  registered  with  the  Office  is  2,419-  Bj  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  are  registered  for  positions  as  teachers.  It  is  appar- 
ently tiie  impression  of  most  of  our  graduates  who  know  anything  of  the 
Appointments  Office  that  its  sole  foDotion  is  to  try  to  provide  places  for 
those  of  our  men  who  wish  to  t«ach.  Indeed,  this  is  the  side  of  Uie  work 
that  has  been  most  strongly  developed ;  but  of  late  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing call  on  the  Office  for  men — espedallyfor  men  trained  in  applied 
science — for  permanent  and  for  temporary  positions  in  business.  Of  the 
number  of  men  registered  with  the  Office,  not  more  than  one-third  are 
acliyely  on  our  lists.  It  has  been  impossible  with  the  present  force  of 
the  Office  to  keep  track  of  the  men  registered;  and  this  inability  to  keep 
on  our  working  lists  the  names  of  all  the  men  registered  with  ne  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted;  for  by  thus  reducing  the  number  of  men  available 
for  new  positions  or  tor  promotion  the  efficiency  of  the  Office  ia  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  this  drawback  may  soon  in 
some  way  be  remedied ;  for  under  the  present  arrangement  we  are  able 
to  do  no  more  than  keep  up  after  a  fashion  from  day  to  day  with  what 
seems  an  ever  increasing  and,  I  believe,  a  healthy  growth  of  the  work  at 
the  Office. 

The  figures  in  the  following  tables  of  positions  filled  make  no  distinctfon 
as  to  whether  the  positicns  were  secured 

(1)  by  applications  bom  schools  or  teachers  made  direct  to  the  Offloe; 
(S)  by  applications  from  schools  or  teachers  made  to  Departments  irf 

the  University,  or  to  individual  members  of  the  Departments ; 
(8)  by  applications  from  Teachers'  Agencies  or  Business  Agencies  to 

the  Office; 

(4)  by  requests  from  candidates,  who  have  heard  of  positions,  for 

recommendations  of  the  Office;  or, 

(5)  by  requests  from  teachers,  or  schools,  for  recommendations  of  iha 

Office  for  cuididat«s  who  have  applied  for  positions. 

It  has  seemed  useless  to  separate  the  positions  filled  into  the  categwiei 
given  above.  The  direct  method  of  application,  represented  in  cat^oriet 
1  and  2,  results  in  securing  a  greater  percentage  of  positions  (compaied 
with  the  nnmber  of  inqoiries)  than  any  ot  the  less  direct  methods  of  appli- 
cation.    It  has  not  been  possible  to  gather  accurate  statistics  of  pos^joas 
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secured  as  a  result  of  the  indirect  melbod  of  appIicotitHi  represented  in 
category  3.  It  is  also  qnite  impossible  to  tell  how  many  of  the  positions 
secured  through  requested  recommendations,  represented  in  categories  4 
and  6,  would  Itave  twen  secured  without  the  influence  ot  the  Office. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strictly  teaching  poaiHona 
filled,  rfpoTt  of  which  has  been  made  to  the  oflioe.  Of  these  there 
were  129:  — 

TtACHUia  PoemoMs 

University  or  College 49      Academiei  (*o  called) 18 

nnirerdtf  Eztenrion  Lecturer  .    .      1       Ncimal  Schooli 6 

Technical  Schooli 4      Tnicn  for  one  year 14 

Private  or  Endowed  Schools  .  .  .  SS  Companiona  for  one  year  ....  S 
Pnblic  High  Schooli 14  Total  139 


The  following  tabic  shows  the  number  of  AdmlnistratiTe  positions  filled. 
Of  these  there  were  16 :  — 

AnimnaiKAnvB  Posinona  (Edooitioiiai,) 

President  of  Univenl^  '. 1 

Superintendent  of  Schools 8 

Frindpsl  of  Fnbllc  or  Endowed  Schools  and  Academlea    .  10 

Astiitant  or  Snb-Principal S 

ToU 16 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  boslneBs  posildons  of  a  per- 
manent nature  filled.     Of  these  there  were  32:  — 


B^iiiitaBS  PoBinoi'l 

Banking  Uoniei 

ClotfaiDK  (wholesale)  Honsei 

Hannfactaring  concerns 

Pbilip^nc  lervice  (Department  of  Weights  and  Heasnres) 

Poblishing  Houses 

Secietariee 

Telephone  Companies 

Total 


Total  nimiber«f  permanent  positions  filled   . 


The  table  of  teaching  positions  seems  to  show  that  colleges,  private  and 
endowed  schools,  and  academies  have  heretofore  made  more  use  of  the 
Office  than  pnblic  schools. 
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The  following  table  shows 
manent  positions  filled :  — 


APPENDIX. 

the  geographical  diBtributioQ  of  the  po" 


SI 

i 

1 

1 

■ 

i 

1 
1 

1 

ll 
II 

1 

A 

1 

i 
1 

li 

1 

Babanui 

California 

Connecticut 

Dittrict  of  Colnmbia    .  .  . 
riorida 

s 

3 
1 

1 

S 
8 

1 

7 

1 

8 

7 
1 

S 

1 

7 

imt      '  '  '  ' 

6 

1 

4 
1 
1 
S 

IS 

1 
1 
2 

4 
1 
1 
•6 

1 
t 

1 

3 

3 

"J**, 

1 

1 

■ 

MaryUnd 

Miu&chnietls 

MichigM 

6 
S 

6 

4 

1 

H*" 

1 

I 
1 

1 
S 

1 

1 

Hew  Jeriey 

New  York 

8 
8 

I 

1 

Philip^ne  Llandi     .... 
South  CaroUna 

1 
1 

"  1 ' 

Utah    .... 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

1 

vi:: 

Totals 

26 

U 

10 

8 

6 

49 

4 

8   [is 

14 

8|» 

t 
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This  table  shows  the  demands  on  rarions  Departmenta  of  the  University 
lor  teachers  in  single  subjects :  — 


CUtaicB 11 

Engliah 16 

QeriDKa 4 

Ronuince  Langnagu  ...  16 

History T 

Economica 1 

PMIoaophy 2 

Edncatlon 9 

MatheolBUca 6 

General  Science i 


NatDTal  Science   . 

Phyric. 

Chemistry  .  .  .  . 

Biolc^ 

Zoology 

Geology 

Mineralogy    .   .   . 
Pliydography    .  . 


Total  . 


This  table  shows  the  ntunber  i 
enbjects :  — 

Claarici,  Ancient  Hiitory    ....    1 
ClBMici,  Engliah,  Athletici,  Oym- 

ClaMic*,  Englith,  Mathematicf  .   .  1 

LaUn,  Engliah,  Oennan,  Hlatoiy  .  1 

Engliah,  Hiitory 1 

EngUab,  Edncation 1 

Engliah,  French 1 

Engliah,  Oeogniphy 1 

Oennan,  French 8 

German,  French,  Spaniab   ....  1 


men  supplied  to  teach  combined 


Frencli,  Latin 

Hbtory,  Government 

Hathematici,  Qeneral  Science    .  . 
Muhematica,  Hecfaanical  Drawing 

Phyaici,  Mathenutica 

Phyrid,  Chemiatry I 

Phyaica,  Natural  Science  .... 

BiolOKy,  Phyaica 

Fhytiography,  General  Science . 


Total  .   .   .   , 
Grand  total 


.  Ill 


The  list  on  the  next  page  shows  iJie  ways  in  which  men  hare  earned 
money  during  vacataon  and  term-tJme.  The  records  of  temporary  work 
are  incomplele,  but  the  men  enumerated  are  known  to  have  been  employed. 
It  ia  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  earned  in  temporary 
work:  — 
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BoitniKti     1  Htrketman 

Bookkeeper 2  Monitor  (Lkw  School  Bzam.)    .  . 

CaniMiiDg SS  HniidMi 

CkiiTMring  Agent 1  Printer 

Caretaker  (home) 8  Proctor  —  dwtribndng  diplamM    . 

Oerk 69  Beader  aloud  (in  oooraea)  .... 

IKitriboling  pamiAlet 1  St.  Looia  Fair  (chaii^roller)  .   .   . 

BriTer  (hone) 1  Baleamau  (Hairard  Codperatire)  . 

Bngroaaer 1  Secretary  to  Profeiaor 

Farmer 1  Settlement  work 

Farm  (aaleaman  of  produce)  ...  8  Singer  (chnrch) 

Famace  care 2  Skating-rink  (eTenlngi) 

Goard  (Mrs.  Gardner'!  Mnienm)  .  IS  Stadinm  (nnmbering  teals)    .  .  . 

Guide  (aaide  from  anthoriied)  .    .  2  Stenographer 

Hotel  Bell-man 5  Summer  Camp 

"      CleA 1  Ticket-collector 

"      Entertainer 1  Tutor  (family  for  rammer)    .   .   . 

"      Ni^t-watchman I  Tntor  (special  inbjecla) 44 

Honie  (general  help) 1  Typewriter 

Lawn  mower 1  Uther 

library  attendant 1  Waiter 8 

Hanntcript  corrector 1 

No  rafiicientlf  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of  the  salaries  to  be  «f 
much  value  in  making  statistics.  The  records  we  have  show  a  very  wide 
range  of  salary ;  tbey  seem  to  show  that  private  and  endowed  schools  pay 
the  best  salaries ;  and  that  public  schools,  especially  to  teachers  without 
experience,  pay-better  than  colleges.  The  salaries  of  ninety  posHia&t, 
teaching  and  administrative,  of  which  we  have  record,  aggregate  roomily 
<me  himdred  thousand  dollars  (flOO.OOO). 

The  records  of  places  filled,  as  given  in  the  tables  above,  do  not  include 
all  the  posltioDB  secured  through  Uie  influence  of  the  Office.  What  per 
cent,  they  do  include  is  hard  to  tell.  Few  men  think  to  inform  the  Office 
of  positions  they  have  secured.  To  almost  every  recommendation  that 
was  made  by  the  Office  direct  to  schools  and  teachers,  an  inquiry  had  later 
to  be  made  to  find  out  whether  any  of  the  candidates  rocNjmmeiided  were 
accepted.  In  the  case  of  indirect  recommendations  —  made  to  Ageaam 
for  places  about  which  the  Office  had  only  general  information — no 
inquiry  was  made ;  and  the  Office  has  therefore  record  only  of  such  places 
thus  secured  as  by  chsjice,  or  thoughtfnlness  of  the  successful  t^iplicaot, 
came  to  its  notice.  Ilie  largest  number  of  recommendatioiiB  were  made 
in  this  indirect  way :  and  hereafter  it  will  be  the  businees  of  (he  Office  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  how  many  of  the  men  thus  in^rectly  reccnnmended 
succeeded  in  securing  positions. 

HENBr  S.  THOMPSON, 

Sterttaryfor  AppoiiUmtmi'- 
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ORDINARY    DEGREES    CONFERRED   IN    1900-04. 


Bacheloni  of  Ana tOi  457  422  Gil  469 

BachelorBcf  Artaoutof  eourw IB  38  38  43  88 

Bftchelori  of  Science 59  76  7fl  101  77 

Bachelon  of  Science  out  of  conne 6  4  7  5  7 

BacheloTB  of  Divimty S  3  6  4  7 

Bachelors  of  Dtvinit;  out  of  coana 0  0  1  1  1 

Bachelors  of  Laws 126  186  146  167  169 

BachclorBof  LavB  outof  conne S  9  16  6  13 

Bachelors  of  A^rricaltural  Sdesce 0  8  6  6  3 

Docton  o(  Medicine 180  116  130  109  181 

Doctors  of  Modicioe  out  of  course 0  4  1  8  4 

Doctors  of  Dental  Hedidne 38  89  33  27  36 

Doctors  of  VeteriDsrf  Medicine 7  6  0  0  0 

Doctors  of  Veterinarr  Medicine  oat  of  coarse    .01  100 

MiisterB  of  Arts I3B  119  110  117  157 

Bjlast^rt  of  ArU  out  of  course 9  6  10  8  6 

Masters  of  Science 1  T  8  6  8 

Masters  of  Science  out  of  coarse 0  8  0  1  0 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 86  89  38  86  46 

Doctors  of  Science 1  0  8  1  1 

ToUls 964  1031  1083  1188  1145 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE   MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY  FOR  THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR  190a-04. 

Bulletin :  — 
VoL  XXXIX. 

No.  B.  Some  Fishes  from  Austnloaift.  By  Samuel  Gakuan.  15  pp. 
5  Plates.     August,  1903. 

No.  9.  Mednsie  from  the  Maldive  Islaods.  By  Hembt  B.  Bioelow. 
27  pp.     9  Plates.     April,  1904. 

Vol.  XL. 

No.  7.  ContrlbntlonB  from  the  Zoolo^&l  Laboratory.  No.  146.  The 
Changes  which  occur  in  the  Mnacles  of  a  Beetle,  Thymalns  marginicollis 
Chevr.,  during  Metamorphosis.  By  Robert  S.  Breed.  68  pp.  7  Plates. 
October.  1903. 

Vol.  XLI. 

No.  2.  The  Cbimsroids  (Chlamopuea  Raf.,  1616:  Holooephala  Miill., 
1834).  especially  Rhinochimsera  and  its  Allies.  By  Samdel  Garhan. 
30  pp.     16  Plates.     March.  1904. 

Vol.  XUI. 

No.  3.  The  MouDtain  Ranges  of  Uie  Great  Basin.  By  W.  M.  Davis. 
61  pp.     7  Plates.     September,  1903. 
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354  APPENDIX. 

No.  4.  Postglacial  and  InCerglacial  (?)  Changes  of  Level  at  Cape  Ann. 
MaasacJiusette.  By  U.  S.  Tark.  With  a  note  on  the  elevaled  BeKhes. 
Bj  J.  B.  WooDWORTH.     18  pp,     13  Platee.     September,  1903. 

No.  b.  The  Hurricane  Fault  in  the  Toquerrille  District,  L'tah.  Bj 
ELL8WOKTH  Ulntington  anil  James  Walter  Goldthwait.  63  pp. 
7  Platoa.     February,  1904. 

Vol.  XLlll. 

No.  1.  Repoita  on  the  Dred^g  Operations  oH  the  West  Coaat  of 
Central  America  to  the  Galapagoa,  to  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  in  Charge  of  Alexander  Agsssiz,  carried  on  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  ••Albatross,"  during  1891.  Lient.  Com- 
mander Z.  L.  Taunor,  U.  S.  N..  Commanding.  XXEX.  Reports  on  the 
Suientjfic  Kesults  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Tropical  Pacific.  1899-1900. 
VI.  Keporis  on  the  Cephalopoda.  By  Wiluam  E.  Hoyle.  71  pp. 
IS  Plates.     Alarch,  1904. 

Vol.  XLIV. 

The  Stone  Keefe  of  Brazil,  their  Geolo^cal  and  Geographical  Relations, 
with  a  Chapter  on  the  Coral  Keefs.  By  John  Caspek  BitANTiER.  S85  pp. 
91  Plates.     May,  1904. 

Vol.  XLV. 

No.  1.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  laboratory.  No.  14S.  The 
Analomy  of  Hemiums  crenatus  (Rud.)  Ltihe,  an  appendlcolaU  Tremalode. 
By  Clahenub  H.  Lander.     28  pp.     4  Plates.     January,  1904. 

No.  2.  Coutributions  from  the  Zoiilogieal  laboratory.  No.  150.  The 
Development  of  tiie  Mesonephros  and  the  MiillBrian  Ducts  in  Amphilna. 
By  KtiBEKT  W.  Hall.     97  pp.     8  Plates.     June,  1904. 

No.  3.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  153.  The 
Uptic  Reflex  Apparatus  of  Vertebrates  for  Short-circuit  TransmissiMi  ot 
Motor  Keflexea  through  Reissner's  Fibre;  its  Morphology,  Onb^^iy. 
Phylogeny,  and  Function.  —  Part  I.  The  Fish-like  Vertebrates.  By 
PoiiTEH  EuwAKU  Sakoent.     182  pp.     II  Plates.     July,  1904. 

Vol.  XL VI. 

No.  1.  Descriptions  of  Boloa  Fishes.  By  C.  K.  Eastman.  36  pp. 
2  Plates,     June,  1904. 

Memoirs :  — 

Vol.  XXIX. 

TheCoral  Reefs  of  the  Maldives.  ByAl£ZAMDXR  Agabbiz.  26, 168  i^ 
82  Plates.     December,  1903. 

Vol.  XXX. 

No.  1 .  Reporte  on  an  Exploration  off  the  West  Coasts  of  Mexico,  C«i- 
tral  and  South  America,  and  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  Charge  of 
Alexander  Agassiz,  by  liie  V.  S.  Fish  Commissitxi  Steamer  ■■AlliMrow,'' 
during  l'i91,  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding. 
XXX.   The  Sponges.    By  H.V.Wilson.    164  pp.    26  Plates.    Jn]y,l904. 

Report :  — 

1902-03.     36  pp.     December,  1903. 
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INDEX. 


AppoiDtmenu S34r-3il6 

ApFoiNTKBHTa  OmcB,  Report  on 46,  3i8 

Archaeolog;  and  Ethooloio'i  field  work SS 

Akhold  Arbobbtdm,  R«pon  on 24A 

A»T8  AND  SctKHCES,  FicuLir  OF,  Kepori  on 83 

Appointmentc SSI 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  degree  of,  with  diftlnctioii 9B 

Committee  on  Improving  Initniction 94 

Counei  of  inatraction  in  1903-04 AS^8 

Iiuiruction  in  1904-06 t tl8 

Large  elementary  courses 13,  87 

Summer  coorfe* 68 

AiwxiatioD  of  American  Unirenitie* I(i4 

Atblxtic  SroRTS,  Report  on , .   .    118 

Committee  on  Regnladon  of 118,  121,  886 

Finances 185 

Gate  money      I3T 

Grand-itaod  desired 119 

Gun  Club 131 

Iniercollegiale  relatioiu 183 

Plsy-gronnds 118 

RecoidE  compiled 123 

Soldier's  Field  improTemeuu 131 

Stadinm 48,  119,  126 

Austin  Hall,  propowd  additJon  to 9,  86,  181 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  degree  of 9S 

Degree  of,  with  distinction 98 

Berlin,  UniTersity  of •. 166 

Bermuda  Biological  Station 2SS 

Bingham,  Hiram,  Jr SU 

Botanic  Gakdek,  Report  on 41,241 

ColuD  Bzperiment  Station 41,  243 

Pesla 241 

Bnlktings,  Committee  on  election  of 8 

BOSKRr    iMiTITDTION,  RcpOTt  OH 208 

Appointment!      836 

Cercle  Francui  Fellowship 44 

CmMiCAL  Laroratort,  Report  on 42,  347 

Boylston  Hall,  crowded  cottdition  of 43.  362 

Publication 161 

Class  Fund 48 

Class  of  1836  Fund 49,  S46 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 12,90 

Committee  on  ImproTing  Instruction 13,94 

ComparatiTs  Pathology,  Laboratory  of 37,  198 

Coolldge,  A.  C 811,  814 

Crocker,  George 82,  296 

Crocker  Snmmer  Mining  School 82,  296 

Cuban  RxperimcDt  {Station 41,243 

Cuban  Summer  School  (1900) S4 

Dane  Hall «« 
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Ue«th«      5,99,  117,  130,  S6i,  300, 3!3 

Degrees  conferred  in  1908-1904 S13 

Conferred  in  March 8, 100 

Mining  Engineer  sod  Metkllargfcal  Engineer T,  93, 194 

Demtai.  Schooi^  Report  on iT.  104 

Appointments 3^ 

ConreeB  in  the  Medical  School 106 

Conrges  of  iiutruction !04 

Emerftency  Corps MJ 

Fillebrown,  Thomas,  resignation  of 7.  £M 

Finances .■ 27, »" 

Gifts S7,  »7 

Infirmary iOi 

Mechanical  Dentistry  SOS 

Operative  Department tOt 

RegHBtradon  stadsUcs    .* 204 

Dexter  Lecinregbip U 

Divinity  Hall,  assignment  of  room*  in 170 

Improrements  in 170 

Dirnurr  School,  Bepoit  on 34,  IJT 

BillingB  Prize*  for  Improvement  in  Fnlpit  Delivery 171 

Chapel  improvements 24,  170 

Colleges  and  seminaries  whence  stndenta  came 171,172 

Courses  of  instruction 167.  ITS 

DenomioaiionB  represented  in  the  student  body 1C9 

Divinity  students  taking  courses  in  Arts  and  Science* 16} 

Non-Divinity  students  taking  courses  offered  hy  the  Divinity  School .   ,    110 

Registration  statistics 167,  16S,  171 

Special  StudcTils 34 

Summer  School  of  Theology 24,  36,  173,  176,  341 

Theological  Review  to  be  estaUisbed 170 

Doctors  of  Philosophy,  occupationi  of 23,  151 

Eddy,  Mrs,  I.  W 2e4 

EUot,  Charles  W.  .   .    .■ 9! 

Endowment,  propofed  object*  (or 51 

Engineering  Camp 30,  87,  tB6 

BsomEEHDJO,  DivisiOH  OF,  Report  on 30,  >&7 

Publications 90 

Summer  Camp  at  Sqniun  Lake 30,  ST.  268 

Everett,  Mildred .  170 

ExmiNATioM  Pboctobs J30 

Fathers  of  students,  occnpatiooB  of IS,  S47 

Fee*  paid  in  advance 10 

Ftllebroirn,  Thoma*,  resignation  of 7. 106 

Finances 49-fl 

Vooo  Akt  Museum,  Report  on 42, 309 

Committee  on  the  Museum 3M 

Foot-ball 18-22, 114 

Forestry »: 

Geological  field  work SS,  18S 

Gbologt  and  Grographt,  Defabthbitt  of,  Report  on tSt 

Turkestan  eipedttjon te7 

Publicntions SSQ 

Germanic  Moseum,  Report  on 43, 313 

■  Iraduate  School,  Report  on 11,118 

Administrative  Board 128 

Age  of  stndenls Ii4 
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Qraduate  School.  —  Concladed. 

Bachelor  of  Arta.  degree  of 93,  16B 

BirthpUeet  of  ttodeDto 23,  146 

Colleges  uid  UniTonitiea  whence  itudentc  cwne 138,144 

Death 130 

DiBtribntion  of  Btodents  in  thF  Bereral  fields  of  itndj 13S 

Doctor!  of  Philo»ophy 38,  160 

Felloffihip*  and  icholaTihips 166,161,164 

Gaini  and  loiiei  in  namberi 23 

InttroctonhipB,  Teaching  Fellawahips,  and  AsiInanUhipi 168 

Master  of  Arti,  degree  of    .   .   '. 16D 

Non-Hsrtanl  gradnateg 2S,  148 

Number  and  classification  of  students 126 

Number  of  coareea  taken  by  students 38 

Number  of  elections  of  courses  and  half-conraes 184 

Percentage  of  Bachelor's  degrees  of  different  kinds 148 

Percentage  of  atadents  in  their  first  and  following  jeirs 186 

Percentage  of  students  from  other  colleges 143 

Recommendationi  for  degrees 147 

Resident  stadents  doing  fnll  vork 1S8 

Gbit  Herbikium,  Report  on 286 

Green,  John  0.,  resignation  of 6 

HMlcock  Frofeesorship 24 

Harrard  Club  of  Lonisiana 164 

Haktard  Colleoe,  Report  on 16,99 

AdministratiTe  Board 108 

Admisiion  examination  sutistics 101 

"  Continuous  residence  " 109 

"Cutting" 109 

Deaths 89 

Degrees  conferred  in  March 100 

Discipline 108 

Endowment  for 61 

Graduation  statistics,  1904 99 

IjBvrence  Scientific  School,  transfer  of  studenla  to  and  from  ...     S4,  107 

Losses  and  gains  of  classes 100 

Master  of  Arts,  degree  of 98 

Occnpationt  of  student*'  fathert 18,  847 

Registration  staditici 99 

"  RegoUtions  for  ftndents  In  Harvard  Colle^  "     108 

Scholarships  holderf 110 

■'Signing  off" 11> 

Special  Students 84,  9S 

HaKVABD   CoorBKATITB    SoCIBTT 46 

Haevahd  DiHuro  Association 47 

Hill,  Adams  S.,  resignation  of 6 

Hills.  William  B,,  resignation  of 7 

Hoar,  George  F E,  300 

Hoar,  Samuel 6 

Hoheniollem  Collection 16,  814 

Hollis  Hall,  improTemenu  in 14 

Hyde,  Jamei  H 44,  311 

Hlneas  report 843,  344 

Income  from  funds  compared  with  receipts  from  ttodentt S4S 

Instruction  in  large  elementarr  oootms IS,  67 

jRvrERBON  pMTaicAL  Labokatoxt,  RflpoTt  on 364 

Laboratory  fee*  ndsed 11 
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Law  ScaooL,  Baport  on 35,  li7 

AppointmenU 331 

Aoitin  Hkll,  addition  to 9,  S6,  18! 

Coursei  of  instruction ITS 
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ProportioD  of  college  gndoftie*  in  the  School ISu 
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Special  Stndenla 3S 
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Special  Sludenta 16,  34,  116 

Lee,  KlUol  C S4S 
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ArcluTes iSt 

Bibliographical  Contributiona SlI 

Catalogue  Departoient 2£T 

"Curators "of  special  departments ill 

Finances 911,  S31 

Gifts 2H-J18 
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Harvard  Collection 285 

Hohenzollern  Collection S16 

Ton  Maurer,  Konrad,  libraij  of 114 

Need  of  a  new  building,  and  endowment 209 

New  building,  necessary  accommodatloiia  iu 18,  221 

Open  reading-room  collections 211 

Ordering  Department 29.  231 

Printed  cards,  use  of 231 

Shelf  Department . Hi 

Special  reference  libraries 219 

Snnday  nae  of  reading-room 224 

Turin  Library,  gift  to 212 

Uae  of  books  in  the  College  Library 221 

McKim,  Charles  F 164 

Malingering 15,  US,  114,  117 

MftlUncferodt,  Eoward 248 

HasBachnsetta  Institute  of  Technology,  proposed  alliance  with 9 

Master  .    Arts,  degree  of 92,  9S 

Ton  Maurer,  Konrad,  bbrary  of 214 

Medical  School,  Iteport  on SG,  IS4 

Administrative  Board 184 

Anatomy 134 

App<nntnients 331 

Bacteriology 187 

Building 184 
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Medical  School.  —  Concluded, 

Compuative  Pathology IM 

Laboratory  of 87 

Coanen  of  iiulruction 187 

Degree  regnirtMUpnt  for  adnuHioii      SOS 

P.iamm&tian  itsditici 900 

Experimental  Phurmacology  and  Thenpentici 109 

Hiatology  and  Embryology 1B6 

Hygiene 195 

Miucum 19G 

I'athology 189 
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Physiology 185 

Regiatration  lUIiitica 199 
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Hrdicil  Visitor's  Rbfobt IG,  MS,  844 
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Recommendations  for  degree* 183 
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Mining  Bngioef  r,  degree  of 7,  93,  294 
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PablicatioRS 397 
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HusEUii  OF  Pike  Asts,  TRDaTBBi  op 337 

Naah,  Kathaniel  C 41,  S48 

Natiooftl  EdncatioDal  Association 34 

Obbbrtatobt,  Report  on 204 
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Boyden  Department 369 
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Paris,  UniTenity  of.  Fellowship  it U 
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Amounti  bronght  forward, $863,294.19  t.-)6,347.3a 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 
Cb,1t1q  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part), 

*0,00l)  Northern  Paciflc-Great  Northern  Joinc  4'a 

(C.  Tt.  AQ.  collateral)  of  1021 28,583.00      1,600.00 

Rful  Eslule  in  Boston 22,500.00         311.36 

Kcal  ICntnte  In  Edi'n,  Bar  Harbor,  .Muine,    ....  10,000.00 

Oeorge  C,  Shattuck  (piri), 

82,5,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R. 
Cons.  .M.  C's  of  1028  (§203,70  deducti^cl  from  in- 
come for  sinking  prt-mium),    29,888.00      1,206.80 

OBSERVATORY. 

Advanci'tncnt  of  Aatronomical  Science  (1902)  (part), 

l,"i  shares  Calnmot  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 9,000.00         600.00 

Mortgage  Note, 8,000.00         180.00 

6,000  Northern    Paciflc-Great   Northern  Joint  *'■ 

(C.  B.  &Q.  colUteral)  of  1021, *,800,00        200,00 

PEABOTJY   MUSEUM   OF   AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY. 
Fgabody  Building  (part),     '\  to4,000  Kansas  &  Mia- /'  11,513.72         622.32 
Peabody  Calleotion(part),  >    louri  ll.R.  l»t  M.o'b  J   19,218.64      1,038.84 
Peabody  Professor  (part),  )    of  1922,  (.  19,218.64     1,038,84 

Thaw  (tx>rt)  ($8.48  diKlucted  from  income  for  sinking 

$20,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  1st  M.  3i'a  of  1040,         20,306.10         691 .52 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 
Woodland  Hill  (part), 

I.alioratorj  of  Comparative  Pathology  building,     .  14,736.84 

ARNOLD   ARBORETUM. 
Bobert  Charles  Billings, 

15,000  Butte  Water  Co.  Ut  M.  o^M  of  1921 4,000.00         230.00 

SPECIAL   FUNDS. 
BuBsey  Trust, 

Kt-al  Estate, 392,710.18    l,i,!»81.86 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (atcanmlating)  («l78.6o  de- 
ducted from  income  for  sinl;ing  premiums), 

$38,000  MaasaehusettsSi-g  of  1913, 39,375.13      l,18i5.25 

5.000  "  "  lOlfi 5,250.2.')  164. 15 

4,000  "  "  1935, 4,236.22  66.22 

3,000  "  "         1938 3,307.08  95.83 

Fund  of  tlic  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Maaa.HospiUl  Life  Insurance  Co 1.000-00  40.00 

Amoonta  carried  forward tl.4a3,988.80  (60,699.71 
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AmODnU  bron^  forward, 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1S44, 

Policy  of  U«M.  HotpiCsl  Life  Iiunrance  Co.,  .   .   . 
Fnnd  of  the  Class  of  1863, 

Policy  of  Mm8.  Hospital  Life  Ininimnce  Co.,  .   .   . 
Charles  L.  Hanoook  Beqnert  (put), 

Be&t  EsUte  in  Chelaeft, 

Calvin  ud  Iiuoy  Ellia  Aid  (iwrt), 

Real  Eltate  in  Boston, 

Frioe  Qreenleaf.  ((669.90  deducted  from  Income 
for  linMng  premiunu.)  The  total  amoont  of 
this  Fand  is  tT88,8S5.3I,  whkh  is  invested  u 

$8,000  Chicago,  Bnrl.  &  QiiiDcj  R.  R.  4's  of  1939, 

360  share*  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 

31T     "      Boston  A  Maine  R.  R 

337      "      Fitchbnrg  R.  R.,  preferred, 

866      "      Old  Colony   "  

iS      "      N.Y.  Central  &  Hudson  KiTerB.R.,   . 

290     "      NorthernR.R.  (H.  H.)i 

63      "      West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred,   . 

84      "      Central  Vermont  R'y 

707     "      Fenntylvania  R.  R., 

16     "      Boclon  Heal  Eatate  TrnK, 

100      "      Paddock  Building  Tmit, 

$70,000  American  BcU  Telephone  Co.  4's  of  1908, 
70,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.   Purchase  money 

lit  M.  6's  of  1986 

34,000  Bnrl.  i  Uo.  R.  R.  R.  in  Neb.  non  ex.  C's  of 

1918, 

48,GOO  Central  Vermont  R'y  1st  M.  4's  of  1930,    . 
60,000  Chic.  Jnnc.R'yB&Union  Stock  Tarda  e'B  of 

1916 

8,000  Elansaa  Ci^,  Fort  Scott  i  Memphi«  cons. 

M.  6's  of  1938 

60,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  6'b  of 

1918 

36,000  Nev  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Qo.  6's  of  1906,  . 
84,000  New  York  Central  k  Hudson  Rirer  R.  R. 
(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  »i\  at  1998, 
83,000  Northern  Paciflo-Grest  Northern  Joint  4's 
(C.  B.  4  Q.  collateral)  of  1931,  .  .  .  . 
SO.OOOUnionPacificR.R.  lstM.&L.G.4'sof  1947, 
60,000  Note  of  Hassachosetts  Cotton  Mills,  .   .   . 

Cash  in  City  Trnst  Co 

Oeorge  Smltll  Bequest  (part), 

$18,000  Citizens   Street  R'y  Co.,  Shelhy  Conn^, 

Tennessee,  Gold  6's  of  1916, 

4,000  Ci^  of  Commerce,  Tens,  Permanent  Im- 
provement 6's  of  19SI, 

Amounts  carried  forward. 


1,498,988.89  $60,eM.71 

8,600.00        seojw 

8,715.00         149.00 

130.60 

33,600:00         811^ 


8,880.00 

180.00 

46,800.00 

3,B80.00 

48.734.00 

3J19.00 

88,306.87 

1,185.00 

63,190.00 

8,486.00 

3,636.00 

116.00 

39,390.00 

1,886.00 

4,806.66 

S08JW 

438.78 

61.868.04 

3,1X1.00 

30,703.76 

£75.00 

10,000.00 

860.00 

70,616.80 

3,671. OS 

74,144.68      3,S16.» 


47,000.00  8,600.00 

9,713.96  40e.6S 

49,760.00  S,500.0I> 

36,148.48  1.4t5.7() 

38,413.10  1,190.00 

19,993.66  1,880.00 

44,685.00  2,000.00 

60,000.00  3,796.61 

4,391.91  69.'» 


$3,334,840.36  $98,691.14 
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Amount*  brongbt  fonrud, 93,3B4,340.S6  998,691.14 

George  Smith  Beqaeat  (continued') . 

910,000  Da  Quoin,  111.,  Water  Works  Co.  6'«  of 

1901, 1.00 

17,000  aty  of  Ennia,  Texas,  Bridge  tnd  Street 

Improvement  6'a  of  1986, 17,090.67 

8,000  Onukd  Hirer  Township,  Caaa  Connty,  Mis- 

■onri.  Funding  6's  of  1917, S,07G.83 

11,000  Jones  County,  TezM,  Ref.  Coart  Hoaee  6'a 

of  1987 10,622.83 

30,000  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  S's  of  1919,      .    .   .  20,000.00 

4,000  Lampasas  Co.,  TeiM,  Bridge  £'s  of  1910,  4,062.78 
600  Cit7  of  WMtevTight,  Texas,   Permanent 

Improvement  G'a  of  1914 600.17 

81,000  United  States  Steel  Coiporation  6'b  of  I9G8,  24,000.00 

SIS  sharea  Boatmen's  Bank  of  St.  Loni 70,876.00 

200      ■'      Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  preferred,    .   .  18,800.00 

480      "      United  Sutea  Steel  CorporatiOD,  pref.,  26,400.00 

Totals, 92,629,768.44  998,591.14 

The  other  Fuoda  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investmetits  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  40,  41,  42,  and  43  of 
this  report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  income, 
is  as  follows :  — 

Prindpil,  Princlpiil, 

Innimcnti.  Aug.  I,  ISU&  JDI7  31, 10O4.  iDcome. 

Notes, Mortgagea,  Ac., 91,650,000.00  91,^34,000.00  979,674.28 

Ri^lroad  Bond* 6,270,069.36  6,853,823.19  228,714.69 

SnndiyBonda, 1,628,406.48  1,827,982.44  71,267.07 

Railroad  Stocks, 817,650.17  806,376.17  87,121.88 

MannfaetDring  and  Telephone  Stocks,  194,344.64  277,062.77  16,767.60 

Real  Estate  Tmit  Stock*, 407,629.73  696,421.60  17,486.87 

Real  Estate, 2,796,864.66  2,306,087.66  188,648.81 

Advances  to  BUBBOy  Tnat 69,068.11  68,601.81  2,362.72 

"         "   Cowdin  Real  Estate,  .  2,162.94 
"       "  Calvin  &  Lucy  Ellis 

Real  Estate,     ....  6.64 
"         "   Medical  School  Under- 
taking,       486,768.24  496,101.77  18,968.08 

tt         "   Observatory, 8,362.84  6,458.62  168. U 

"         "  Peabody  Museum  of 
Am.  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, 3,123.61  2,041.66  166.18 

"         "  Botanic  Department,  .   .  6,897.98  7,261.09  344.90 

"         "   Dining  Hall  Association,  44,339.16  46,990.14  2,077.34 

•<         "   Bandall  Hall     "  38,702.27  38,202.27  1,726.90 
"         "   Classical  PnblJcation  Fund 

of  the  Clasa  of  1866,  616.72  1,177.12  S0.7S 

0         "   Stadiom 67,932.73  746.12 

"        "  Snndcry  AcconntA,  .  .  .  1,891.26  780.94 

AmoQQts  carried  forward,    .  .  913,200,762.06  918,802,161.82  9616,187.90 
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PrineLpil.  PriDdiMl, 

loTeWnwiiti.  Aug.  1,1W«.  Jalj31,  IBM.         latenK. 

AmoonU  brought  fonrard,   ,   .  $18,308,762.06  $13,802,151.3!  #615,137.90 

Term  Bills  doe  in  October 241,773.03         249,4a£.71 

"   overdue 10,147.60  8,870.39 

CaahiD  Ad&oiiTrDBtCo., 47,260.SS  10,478.81  803.SS 

"      CitjTruWCo., 84,48 

"      Equitable  Trust  Co. 106,938.41  9S8.41 

'■      National  Union  Bank,    ...  63,090.36  15,413.89  93^10 

"      Old  Boston  National  Bank,  .  13,938.86  4,253.87        1,784.14 

"      Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,    .    .   .  100*S 

"      bands  of  Bursar, 21,608.17  29,466.96 

Totals  of  general inrestments,     .  $13,606,498.61  $14,286,984.66  $619,677.43 

Totals  of  spedal  inTCHtnieiits,     .      2,858,028.09      8,620,768.44      98,691.14 

Amounts $16,863,621.70  $16,766,753.10  #718,868.57 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  October  26,  1891,  it  was 

*^  Voted,  that  the  sum  of  $23,341.97  being  the  netgaia  from  saka 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Baihoad 
Bond  Fremiame,  he  tranaferred  as  of  July  31,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  'Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
h>BseB  hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belongiog  to  the 
general  investments.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  investments  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  oor  to  be  charged  with  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side." 

The  gains  arising  from  the  sale  during  the  year  of  certain 
railroad  bonds,  amounting  to  $1,103.05,  were  credited  to 
"Grains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments"  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  vote  of  October  26,  1891.  The  balance 
to  the  credit  of  that  account,  July  31,  1904,  was  t585,643.23. 

The  sums  of  $9,881.95  and  $1,260.63  have  been  deducted 
from  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  and  held 
respectively  as  general  and  special  investments,  and  have  been 
applied,  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income,  towards 
'  sinking  the  whole  of  these  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  has  beeo  divided 
at  the  rate  of  ir^  per  cent,  among  the  Funds  to  which  they 
belong  (excluding  "Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments"), after  allowing  special  rates  to  certain  temporaiy 
Funds  and  balances.  The  fraction,  which  was  $656.05,  has 
been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the  University  accoimt. 
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The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1902-03  shows 
an  iocrease  of  nine  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  io  those  departments ;  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  College 
being  combined  in  the  College  account ;  — 

Intereit  on  Fnnda  for 

TJniTerfity  Saluies  &Dd  Ezpeoiea, 961,647.77 

Library  Sal&ries  iiDil  Expensei  (not  books),    .    .   .     39,050.84 

College  Smlaries  and  Ezpenaea, 86,681.35 

Receipts  from  Btndentt, 699,260.92 

Swidry  receipts,  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  for  SaUries  and  EzpeoMi,  ....  96,086.06 

Use  of  btiildingi  (not  UnireTsity  Honaes 
and  Landi) 4,020.00 

Sales  of  catal<%aes,  pamphlets,  ic.,   .   .    6,298.81 

Sondrir  nceipU  •ttd  repaymenU 3,421.28     17,821.14    $784,721.93 

Expended  for 

TJQiv«Tsitj  Salaries  and  Expenses, $100,318.66 

Littrarj  Salaries  and  Ezpenses  (not  books),      ....       46,303.16 

College  Expenses, 140,336.98 

College  Salaries 451,797.35 

Oymnasinni  Expenses, 8,662.63 

Expenics  on  College  Pnblic  bnildinga,  which  are  not 

valued  in  the  Treasurer's  iMKiks 34,564.96 

Expenses  on  College  Dormitories,  which  are  not  valued 

in  the  Treasurer's  books, 80,191.62 

Scholarships,  paid  by  the  UniTerri^, 3,300.00    »S16,464.98 

Balance,  showing  the  deficit  for  the  year,  which  baa 

been  charged  to  the  Insarance  and  Goarauty  Fund,  930,748.06 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  for  the  years  1903-04 
and  1902-03  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  University. 
iva-tH.  1001-03.' 

Depaitmcot^ 

SairliH.  Diflcii.  Surplus.         DcOelt. 

University,  College,  Lawrence  Sden- 

tiflc  School,  and  Library, 930,743.06  940,403.07 

Divinity  School, 8,666.26  14,626.93 

Law  School 944,674.21  931,623.18 

Medical  School 16,769.08  13,868.73 

Dental  School, 665.28  2,12480 

BuBaey  Institntion, 806.70  91B.3T 

Hnseiun  of  Comj^arative  Zoology,  .   .  879.67  6,386.88 

Obaervatory 2,090.68  440.99 

P«Abody    Hnseum    of    American 

Archaeotogy  and  Ethnology,  .   .   .      1,081.86  M4.91 
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6ijla  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows :  — 

GIFTS   TO   POEM    NEW   FUNDS   OR   TO    INCREASE    OLD   ONES. 

For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 

Mr».  0«orge  R.  AgaiBix tSOO 

Caleb  ChMe 100 

HeDi7  r.  CuTtu 10 

HftTold  C-  Emit 10 

Bobe»H.Oudiiier 2-'! 

B.  F.  Keith 1» 

Munchnfetti  Sodety  for  Promotiiig  A^caltnre  .   .     300 

A.  Shnman 100 

(1,065 
From  the  Trustee  under  the  will  of  Joseph  Baker,  $7,400, 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Baker's  bequest  of  $15,000,  less  expenses 
amounting  to  $100,  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the 
"encouragement  and  promotion  of  theological  education." 

For  establishing  "a  fund  for  the  annual  provisioD  of  band- 
music  for  occasions  during  the  academic  year  when  it  would 
promote  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  public  ceremonies,  and  add 
to  their  charm  and  interest, "  $1,143  from 

Mrs.  Boylston  A.  Benl.  Mr*.  G.  M.  Lane. 

Mill  M.  L.  Blake,  Hn.  John  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  FrescotC  Hall  Batler.  Mrt.  Morris  Longitreth. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Cha«e.  M«.  T.  K.  Lothrop. 

Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Croiby.  Miai  Mabel  Lfman. 

Mrs.  Howard  Elliott.  Mrs.  Cliarlea  MauVea«^. 

Mn,  Waller  Scott  Fitt.  Mrs.  Franklin  MacVeagh. 

MrB.  Arthur  W.  Foole.  Mrs.  .1.  P.  Morgan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes.  Hilt  B.  L.  Paine. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Forster.  Mr*.  R.  B.  Potter. 

Mrs.  Fmncla  C.  Foster.  Mn.  R.  S.  Rnuell. 

Mn.  R.  W.  Gildtr.  Mrs.  Wintbrop  Sargent. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Goodwin.  Miss  Louisa  L.  Scfinylw. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Grahvick.  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Omwick,  Jr.  Mrs.  K,  G.  Shaw. 

Mrs.  F.  n.  Halsey.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Thajer. 

Mrs,  William  Uooper.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Ward. 

Misi  K.  Horaford,  Miss  Emily  WinUirop. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Hudson. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Charlea  Billings,  $15,000, 
awarded  by  the  surviTing  executor  of  Mr.  Billings's  will; 
$12,500  thereof  to  constitute  a  "permanent  fund  for  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  to  be  called  the  Robert  Charles  Billings 
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FuD(l,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for  the  general  parposes 
of  the  said  Arnold  Arboretum";  and  $2,500  to  constitute  a 
permanent  fund  "to  be  called  the  Robert  Chiirles  Billings  Fund 
for  prizes  for  the  Divinity  School,  the  income  only  to  be  used 
for  prizes,  to  be  called  the  Billings  Prizes,  and  awarded  by 
vote  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  to  Students  of  the  Divinity 
School  for  improvement  in  pulpit  delivery." 

From  the  estate  of  Francis  Boott,  $10,000,  bis  bequest  for  an 
annual  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  given  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  composition  in  concerted  vocal  music,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  snocessfiil  essay,  and  for  music,  and  books  of 
musical  literature. 

From  the  estate  of  Samuel  A.  Borden,  $170  additional,  on 
account  of  his  bequest  of  $2,000  for  establishing  the  Borden 
Scholarship. 

From  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bullard,  $10,  to  be  added  to  the  Dental 
School  Endowment. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,500,  to  be  added  to  the  princn- 
pal  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science 
(1902). 

From  the  Class  of  1856,  its  class  fund  of  $7,500,  to  be  held 
as  the  "  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856  "  until  the  death  of  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  Class,  and  then  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Class  Subscription  Fund. 

From  Emile  F.  Williams,  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  principal 
of  the  Asft  Gray  Memorial  Fund. 

From  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake,  $300,  to  be  added  to  the  priu- 
■cipal  of  the  F.  B.  Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Research. 

From  Robert  Sever  Hale  and  Richard  Walden  Hale,  $5,000, 
for  a  fund  "to  be  known  as  the  George  Silsbee  and  Ellen 
Sever  Hale  Fund,  the  income  only  to  be  eicpeuded  either  in 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  or  in  publication  of  the 
results  of  study  or  reseai'ch  in  any  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, including  Radcliffe  College." 

From  William  B.  Rice,  $3-'),  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund. 

Through  H.  A.  Lamb,  $1,003.40,  gifts  received  by  him  from 
various  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  music,  books,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  for  the 
Department  of  Music. 
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From  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  $25,000,  for  eatablisbin^  a  pemu- 
Deat  fund,  the  income  of  which  "may  be  entirely  unrestricted 
in  its  uses  for  the  general  benefit  of  Harvard  College  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Corporation." 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  S.  Nourse,  (144.42  in  cash  and 
real  estate  and  securities  valued  at  $44,527.03,  bis  residoaiy 
bequest,  '*  to  aocumulftte  by  addition  of  interest  to  the  princi- 
pal a  fund  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  which 
may  bear  my  name  and  at  the  option  of  the  said  Presideot  and 
Fellows  may  constitute  a  permanent  fund  devoted  to  the  needs 
of  some  department  of  the  University  or  may  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  University  use." 

From  patients  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Oliver,  $8,500,  to 
found  the  Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  Scholarship  in  the  Medical 
School. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Hiiladelphia,  $10,100,  for  estab- 
lishing "The  Fhitadelphia  Scholarship."  The  income  thereof 
is  to  be  *'  paid  each  year  to  a  deserving  Freshman  or  member 
of  the  first  year  class  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  from 
Philadelphia  or  vicinity,"  or  if  there  be  no  satisfiuitOTy  appli- 
cant, it  "may  be  used  in  aid  of  other  deserving  students,  or 
added  to  the  principal  fund." 

An  unrestricted  gift  of  six  shares  of  the  Harvard  lUverside 
Associates  stock,  from 

Lewis  Cabot,  one  ihiire (1,000 

Hre.  Alice  Forbes  Gary,  one  ihue l.OOO 

Thomw  NeUoD  Proctor,       "         1,000 

Denman  W.  Rou,  two  ihares 3,000 

William  3.  Spanlding,  one  ibftK 1,000 

$6,000 
For  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  (in  addition  to  gifts, 
amounting  to  $608,087,  which  are  separately  entered  among 
' '  Gifts  for  Immediate  Use  ") ,  as  follows :  — 

From  John  D.  Rockefeller,  $163,791.13,  his  final  payment  on 
account  of  his  offer  of  $1,000,000  for  new  buildings  and 
endowments. 
From  Robert  Bacon,  $60,000,  to  be  added  to  his  previoas  gift 
of  $25,000,  the  whole  sum  to  constitute  a  fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  care  and  increase  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  collections. 
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From  the  estate  of  George  Smith,  $43,731.92  Id  cash,  and 
securities  valued  at  $213,818.74,  on  account  of  his  residuary 
bequest,  which,  after  accumulation  to  $450,000,  ia  to  be  used 
for  building  three  dormitories,  to  be  named  respectively  James 
Smith  Hall,  Persis  Smith  Hall,  and  George  Smith  Hall. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Swift,  $1,000,  the 
final  payment  on  account  of  her  bequest  of  $3,000  for  establish- 
ing the  Swifl  Scholarship  in  Harvard  College. 

From  the  estate  of  David  Ames  Wells,  $944.41,  the  final 
payment  on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest  for  establishing  a 
prize  and  pablication  fiind. 

From  the  estate  of  Jerome  Wheelock,  $10,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  yearly  payments  of  that  amount,  to  be  made  by  the 
trustee  under  his  will,  as  modified  and  amended  by  compro- 
mise, for  establishing  the  Jerome  Wheelock  Fund  of  $100,000 ; 
the  income  only  thereof  to  be  <*  used  and  appropriated  as  shall 
best  serve  the  interests  of  said  University,"  but  Mr.  Wheelock 
suggested  that  a  chair  be  strengthened  or  formed  for  a  more 
thorough  research- in  geology. 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  L.  B.  Whitney,  $1,194.50  addi- 
tional, on  accoaat  of  his  bequest  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
the  Mary  L.  Whitney  Scholarship  for  the  benefit  of  "some 
needy  member  of  the  Freshman  Class." 

From  Miss  Maria  Whitney,  $5,000,  for  establishing  the 
Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  Fund.  From  the  annual  income 
thereof  the  sum  of  $200  is  to  he  *'used  for  a  scholarship, — 
or  for  two  scholarships  of  $100  each — to  aid  meritorious  stu- 
dents in  the  study  of  field  geology  or  geography  in  the  summer 
months,  —  preferably  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  Western 
United  States."  The  remaining  income  is  to  be  used  to  «d 
meritorious  students  in  making  geographical  excursions. 

The  total  amount  of  Oie»e  giJU  for  capital  account  ia 
f  633, 988.55,  as  ia  also  stated -on  page  36  of  this  report. 

OIFTS   FOB    IHHSDIATE    USE. 

From  several  recently  graduated  College  classes,  $205  toward 
the  cost  of  the  fence  built  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  better 
control  of  the  College  Yard  on  Commencement  Day, 
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Through  Thomas  Dwight,  $100  additional,  for  defraying 
espeases  coonccted  with  original  investigation  in  the  Depart-- 
ment  of  Anatomy. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  for  wax  embryologies] 
models. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  to  be  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  income  of  Scholarship  funds  is  used. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $175,  to  provide  for  opening  tiie 
Germanic  Museum  on  Sundays. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $75,  for  the  benefit  of  some 
deserving  student  in  the  Law  School. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,200,  for  the  publication  of 
researches  from  the  Sears  Pathological  Laboratory. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $2,500,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  Frofeesor  Peabody  for  the  Department  of  the 
Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $25,  an  unrestricted  gift. 

From  Francis  Skinner,  $5,000,  to  be  added  to  the  gifts  for 
the  completion  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  twenty-first  yearly  gift 
for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

For  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research,  ^m 

Theodore  Ltiuui $200 

John  B.  Tbtyer GOO 

tTOO 

From  John  C.  Phillips,  $300,  for  the  purchase  of  reprints 

from  the  published  contributions  of  the  Bermuda  Biological 

Station  for  Kesearch,  or  for  the  general  expenses  of  that  station. 

From  J.  A.  L.  Blake,  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of 

the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund  for  1903-04. 

From  the  Boston  Committee  on  the  Emerson  Centenary, 
$226,  for  an  Emerson  tablet  in  the  Divinity  School  Chapel. 
For  the  Botanic  Grarden  and  Botanic  Museum,  from 

AnonTmons tGOO 

Anonjrmoiu 1,000 

AnhnT  F.  EtUbrook 1,000 

(2,600 

From  Miss  Abby  A.  Bradley,  $600,  to  be  added  to  tbs 
income  of  the  William  L.  Bradley  Fund. 
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From  Miss  Eatheriae  E.  Ballard  and  William  K.  Bnllaid, 
$500  each,  their  second  gifts  of  the  same  amount  to  be  ased 
Doder  the  direction  of  the  Shattack  Professor  of  Pathological 
Anatomy,  with  the  approral  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
the  nervons  system. 

From  George  L.  Cheney,  |357,  repayment  with  interest  of 
a  scholarship  of  $150,  received  by  him  while  a  stadent  in  the 
Law  School. 
For  the  salary  of  an  Instmotor  in  Anthropology,  from 

ClM«nce  J.  BUke lUiO 

Tnuteei  nndei  the  will  of  Mra.  MaT;  Uemenw«7  .  ■    SOO 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr 60 

$800 

For  the  salary  of  an  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Department, 
from 

AnonpnotM tlOO 

Aaonyraoni 60 

Anonymoni 50 

ADonjmoDB 36 

George  T.  Lererett 276 

JuuM  Loeb 600 

tl.OOO 
For  the  use  of  the  Dental  School  during  1903-04,  from 
officers  of  instmction  in  the  School,  as  follows :  — 

I«w(«nce  W.  Babr (66  Amount  broDght  fonrard  .(1,681 

BdTiii  C.  Blutdell 50      Elbridge  D.  King 25 

Waldo  E.  Boaidman 76      Elmer  J.  M&rMon 26 

Cluirlei  A.  Bracken 076      Leslie B.  Naf lor SB 

Bdwvd  Comcliui  BTigga    ...  2S0      H.  5.  Psmoiu 60 

A.  Harrimsn  St.  Cl^  Chm«e .   .  40      Joseph  T.  Fsnl 60 

Eraeit  H.  Chute 60      C.  ErneM  FerUiM 60 

WilliMi  P.  Cooke 900      William  H.  Potter 200 

H.  DeW.  CroM 26  Cbarlei  W.  Bodgen    ....  26 

J.  D.  Dicldnion 60      M.  F.  Rogen 25 

John  W.  Dickinaon 26      Uttj  B.  Shoman 25 

Forreit  O.  Eddy 76  Eugene  II.  Smith     .....  500 

Samuel  T.  Elliott 26      D.  F.  Spinney S5 

Edwin  L.  Farrington 50  William  D.  Squarebrigi     .   .        25 

J.  Aiuiln  Furfey 50      W.  H.  Starrau IB 

Harry  B.  Grant 50  Arthnr  H.  Stoddard     ....        60 

A.  I.  Hadley 60      Ezra  Fletcher  Taft 60 

F.  H.  Harding 50  Evan  P.  Weotworth    ....        S7.60 

Ernest  J.  Hurt 26  Jnlins  Q.  W.  Werner     ...       26 

Thomaa  B.  Ilayden 60      Bobert  Whitehill 26 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .     (1,631  $2,8t)8.B0 
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From  an  anonymous  giver,  $10,  to  be  added  to  the  gifts  for 
building  for  the  Dcntid  School. 

For  8upplic3  for  the  Surgical  department  of  the  Dental 
School,  $54,  from 

Samael  AppleUn.  A  friend. 

William  A.  Bmncroft.  J.  B.  Ponjtb. 

O.  W.  Bocker.  Jordan,  Marah  t  Co. 

S.  Parker  Brewer.  McKenney  &  Waterbnr;  Co. 

Caleb  Chase.  J.  Morte. 

Cumner,  Jodcb  &  Co.  Samuel  Shnmao. 

Edward  H,  Eldredge.  A.  Stowell  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

From  Roderick  Stebbins,  $50,  for  the  renoratioo  of  the 
chapel  in  Divinity  Hall. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional  snm 
of  $10,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is 
honorably  associated. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  to  be  used  for  acholarships 
in  the  Department  of  Education. 

For  building  Emerson  Hall,  from 

W.B.  Buck $fi  Amount  bron^t  forward  -  |SE,1  IT 

Andrew  Camegie 12,000  Mr.iiMra.IfelBanRobuuaD      6,000 

Mrs.  Edward  Cary 3,000  WUUam  H.  Salter   ....  S 

Miss  LUian  Freeman  Clark   .   .  5  J.  H.  Sears 1,000 

EmersoD  Class  in  Elmiis,  N.Y.  7  Oeoige  F.  Weld 5 

A  friend 100  Carleton  Ames  Wheeler .   .  10 

Mrs.  Darid  F.  Kimball  ....  10,000  ^ailsT" 

Miss  Alice  M.Longfellow     .   ■    1,000  interest  on  deporit   ....        "ll7.5J 

Amoont  carried  forward  .    .   $26,117  a3U54.SS 

From  the  Department  of  English,  $75,  for  a  lecture  before 
the  University. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $30,  for  research  work  in  Ex- 
perimental Phonetics. 

From  George  F.  Gardner,  $100,  for  the  equipment  of  (he 
Geological  exhibition  rooms. 

From  John  L.  Gardner,  $200,  for  lantern  slides  to  be  made 
from  photographs  in  the  collection  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  to  be  added  to  the  Gardner  collection  <^ 
photographs  in  the  Department  of  Geology. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  TBK  Board  or  Otkbseebb  or  Habtakd  Colleos  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  Bubmits  the  Annaal  Statement 

of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Univeraity,  for  the  year  ending 

July  31, 1904,  in  the  usual  form. 
The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 

are  as  follows :  — 


USrVERSITY. 
QeoTse  B.  Dorr, 

L'aireraity  Hoaiei  and  Lsnda, i 

Geoi^  Draper, 

t.'nlTtrrit7  Hoiuei  and  Lands, 

John  C.  Gray, 

L'nivenitj  Houiei  and  Lands, 

"Walter  Hastings, 

Real  EtUM,  Sacmnento  St.,  Cambridge,     .   . 
Iiisumii.-e  and  Gnaianty, 

Unirprait;  Houwa  and  Lauds, 

Real  F.Blate,  Lncas  St.,  Boaton, 

Joseph  Lob, 

UniTertity  HoiueB  and  Lande, 

Hanry  S.  Noorse  (put), 

3S  ahares  American  Bngar  Reflning  Co.,  .   .   . 

BrookBlde  MiU*, 

Lanett  Cotton  Hilli, 

Hiuooii  Zinc  Fleldi  Co 

The  NadoDal  Land  ft  Impiovemen 

of  Colorado, 

PenntjlviJila  Steel  Co.,  preferred. 


15      "      Weitem  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  preferred, 
43 

United  Statet  Steel  Corporation,  preferred 

(told  during  year), 

Mortgi^  Notes, 

Tairbanka  Eitate  (told  during  year), 

Franoia  E.  Parker, 

UniTeidty  Honaei  and  Lands, ■   ■ 

Amoontt  carried  forward, 


.^s^-si. 

laoooM. 

«lB,98e.66 

»4,927.»0 

48,458.50 

2,058.91 

2S,000.00 

1,062.20 

20,000.00 

1,314.61 

S7.Ua.I7 
4,000.00 

8,731.08 

10.000.00 

434.88 

3,936.00 

2,500.00 

S,000.00 

120.00 

112.00 
87  JO 
»0.00 

1.00 

1,260.00 

8.00 

1,320.00 

S40.00 

78.50 

18,900.00 

48.76 

410.78 
10.00 

118,817.44 

4,835.89 

»4S0,964.67  919,085.30 
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AmoDDts  broufcht  forwud, $420,961.67  •19,083.10 

BiTerside  Fond,  , 

6  shuea  HarTixd  Rivertide  AModUes 6,000.00 

Henry  VUlard  (p«rt), 

UniTersitj  Ilotuea  snd  T.uds, 48,962.37         T73.C8 

WiUiun  F.  Weld, 

Univertitf  Hoasei  and  Lutd*, 100,000.00      4.148.81 

COLLEGE. 
T.  JefibrBOn  Ooolldge,  for  ReMUch  ia  Fhjsica, 

626  shkres  MaMBcbnselti  Electric:  Companiea,  pref .,         67,500X10      S,(>OOM) 
Xaton  ProfpMOrBhip  of  tlie  Science  of  GrOT^mmpnt, 

MortgageB  on  real  estate  fn  Sev  York  City,    .    .    .         84,000.00      3,ft46JS7 
Arthur  T.  Iiyman  Pand, 

NoM  of  Boaton  MuiafKctaring  Co., 2G,000.00 

Cliarles  Eliot  Norton  FeiioirBhip, 

916,000  XoTthern  Facific-Oreat  Northern  Joiot  4'i 

(C.  B.  &Q.  colUterkl)  of  1921, 14,100.00         600  00 

Qeorge  Foster  Peabod;  ScholsnMp, 

$6,000  MeiicMi  Coal  ft  Coke  Co.  l«t  H.,  S.  F.  6'i 

of  1926 4,800.00         800.00 

Jonathan  FhllUps's  Gift, 

110,000  aty  of  BostoD  Si'a  of  1920 10,000.00         360.00 

Profeworahip  of  Hyf^ene  (part), 

Policy  of  MftM.  HoapiMi  Life  iDinrance  Co.,     .   .  6,000.00         900.00 

$16,000  Northern  Paciflc-Grest  Northera  Joint  4'» 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921 15,681.85         610.00 

Scholarahip  of  tbe  ClaSB  of  1888, 

$5,000  Brookline  Gat  Light  Co.  Oenl  M.  6'a  of  1918,  6,000.00         SEOJO 

Dunlap  Smith  Scholarahip, 

$6,000  Metropolitan  Weat  Side  Eterated  R.  R.  Rz- 

tenaion  M.  +'s  of  1338 '. 4,700.00         300.00 

BtOUghton  Scholarahip  (part). 

Real  Eatate  io  Dorcheaier 1,294.30         100.00 

Wales  Profeaaorahip  of  Sanakrlt, 

Beal  EaUte,  Comhill,  Bonon 40,000.00      1,676.50 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift  (part). 

Ward's  (Bnmkin)  lalaod,  Borton  Harbor,   .   .   .  1.00 

David  Ames  Wells  (pan), 

Real  Eatate  la  Brooklyn,  New  York, 1,600.00         177.16 

11  shares  WalteTA.WoodH.&R.HachiueCo.,    .  650.00 

LIBRABT. 
lohabod  Tucker  (p«n). 

Policy  of  Maaa.  Hoatntal  Life  iDinrance  Co.,  .   .   .  6,000.00        tOOM 

LAW   SCHOOL. 
James  Barr  Ames  Price  (part), 

Peraonal  Note, 9.250.00        lOO-OO 

Amonnta  carried  fwward $863,994.19  $SS,S47JI 
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From  William  Amory  Gardner,  his  second  gift  of  $10,000 
towards  the  eonstniotion  of  o,  new  University  Library  Btiilding. 

For  lectures  by  foreign  geographers  before  students  in  the 
Department  of  Geology  and  Geography,  from 


Mrs.  William  D.  Boardniar 
Gt'orgo  G.  Kennedj  .   ,    . 


For  scholarships  in  Si 


field  courses  in  Geology,  from 


Goorg^C.  BqMI      $100 

A  friend  of  the  Department  of  Geolo^  and  Geography    200 


For  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


K-  L.  Agassiz 

MiHg  Mary  S.  Ames  .   .   .   . 

AnunjtDous 

Iluuard  I'ayson  Arnold   .   . 
Edwin  F.  Atkins   .... 
MiuB  Mary  F.  Bartlett  .    . 
Waltc'r  f.  Baylica     .    .    .    . 
Thomaa  1>.  Beal    .   .    .   .    . 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blak«     .   , 

William  r.BlakL. 

MisK  Mary  E.  Blntelifonl 

JiLines  C.  Braman 

F^hvard  M.  Brewer   .    .    .   , 
William  BrcwtCer     .   .    .    , 

Addison  Bronn 

Hamldllai'kellBrovn     .   . 
S(i'|>li.-n  Billiard    .... 
Mrs.  William  S.  BuUanl 

H.  1).  Clmiiin 

Mrs.  B.  1'.  Cheney,  Sr.    . 
Cliarles  F.  I'honte     .    .    .    , 
Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke    .    . 


Mi»s  I,oi 


e  F.  Cot 


Mias  Helen  Collamoru      .... 
Amount  carried  forward  .   .    (1,U 


A  mount  brought  forward.   .     *1,696 

George  G.  Crocker 10 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cnmmings    .   ,  10 

Charles  P,  Curtis 10 

Henry  P.  Curtii 10 

Louis  Curtia 10 

Mrs.  AbramE.  Cutter 10 

Samuel  B.  l>ana 10 

Frank  A.  Day 86 

Waller  Diane 16 

George  B.  Dorr 10 

Mrs.  Herbert  Dumaresq  ....  10 

Mrs.  ,1.  W.Klliot 10 

William  Endieott,  Jr 25 

C.  F.  Fnirlianks 10 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 20 

Mrs.  -T.  N.  Piaku 10 

S.  W.  Fleleher 10 

Miss  Amy  Folsora 10 

Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes  .    ...  10 

FrnneisA.  Foster 10 

Francis  C.  Foster 10 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster    ....  10 

Miss  Harriet  E,  Fri'eman    ...  10 

Miss  C.  A.  Frcneh 10 

A  frienil 25 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 10 

George  A.  Goddarri 10 

Miss  A.  M.  Ooodn-in 10 

Mrs.  11.  S.  Grew 10 

Amonnt  carried  forward  .   .     §2,045 
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AmomttbroDght forward.   .     tS.Olfi 

R.  C.  H 20 

George  W.  Hammond 10 

Un.  George  W.  HsmmoDd    .  .  10 

B.  B.  Hukell 10 

John  C.  Uaynea 10 

Angnitni  Hemenwaj 10 

Mra.  AugaatoB  Hemeaw^  ...  10 

HiMCIsraHemenwa}' 10 

Hisa  A.  P.  Henchman    ....  10 

J.  P.  B.  Henihaw 10 

H.  L.  Higginaon 10 

T.  W.  Hlg^njon 8 

WUbam  H.Hill 10 

Miaa  Rose  HoIUngaworUi    ...  5 

Hiaa  Katharine  Hortford     ...  Sfi 

Clement  8.  Bongbton 10 

Heniy  S.  Howe 10 

Charlei  W.  Habbard 10 

Arthnr  Hnnneirell 10 

Henry  S.  Hnnnewell 10 

Walter  Hnnnewell 10 

Edward  W.  Hutchina 10 

Hn.  F.  T.  Jackton 10 

Bernard  Jennej 10 

Edward  C.  Johnaan 10 

G.  G.  Kennedy iSOO 

Un.  Henry  P.  Kidder     ....  10 

David  P.  Kimball 10 

Mr».  David  F.  KimbaU    ....  10 

HeiU7  H.  Kimball 10 

Lemuel  C.  Kimball 10 

The  MiBBea  Kimball 10 

Mri.  Harriet  M.  Laoghlin  ...  10 

George  C.  Lee 10 

Joiepb  B.  Leeion EOO 

George  V.  Leverett 26 

Hra.  George  Liader 10 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lodge 16 

Mr.  &  Mn.  Ai^ustua  P.  Loring  SO 

MlM  Katharine  P.  Loiing   ...  20 

ArtharT.  Lyman 10 

HaeleU  McKJm 10 

MisE  E.  P.  Mason 10 

Ml«i  Sqmui  Minna 25 

Hra.  Samnel  T.  Mone    ....  SO 

William  A.  Munroe 10 

GrenTilleH.NorcroBB 10 

Mra.  Otis  Norcrow 10 

Amonnt  carried  forward  ,   .    |3,S86 


Amount  brongfit  fonrud .  .   t^lSi 

Mr*.  OUa  NorcroM,  Jr 10 

UIm  Emily  L.  O^ood      ....  10 

Mra.  Henrietta  Fag« 6 

Jamea  L.  Paine 10 

Frank  E.  Peabody 10 

F.  H.  Peabody 500 

Miss  M.  R.  Peabody 10 

Edward  C.  Perkins 10 

Mra.  J.  C.  Phillips 10 

Henry  lackering 10 

Mrs.  Henry  Pickering 10 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Picknuw    ...  » 

David  Pingree IS 

Labaa  Pratt 10 

Thomas  E.  Proctor >u 

Mr.  &  Mra.  George  Putnam    .    .  20 

Mias  Sarah  E.  Read 10 

George  E.  Richards 10 

S.  W.  Rodman 10 

Mra.  M.  Denniaa  Rosa    ....  10 

Mn.  ATaldo  O.  Roaa ID 

J.  E.  Rotiiwell 10 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Ruasell 10 

Timothy  T.  Sawyer 10 

George  O.  Seara 10 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Sean 10 

Francis  Bhaw 10 

Mra.  G.  H.  Shaw 20 

Francis  Skinner Ji 

Francis  Skinner,  Jr 10 

F.  P.  Spragoe 10 

Mn.  8.  H.  Swau i 

I.  Homer  Sweetaer 10 

John  E.  Thayer 100 

Charles  H.  Tweed 10 

Benjamin  Vanghan 10 

Miss  Cornelia  Warren 10 

B.  M.  Watson 10 

F.  G.  Webster 13 

Mn.  F.G.Webster 2i 

Mra.  Charles  W.  Welch  .   ...  10 

Mrs.  C.  T.  White 10 

George  B.  White 500 

S.  B.  Whiting |0 

George  Wiggleswortfa 10 

Miss  AdeliaC.  Williams  .   ...  10 

John  D.  Williams » 

Moses  William* IM 

Amount  carried  forward,  .   .   9S|0C3 
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Amount broogfal forward  .   .    $&,06S  Amonntbrongfat forward.   .     (S.SIO 

Btlpb  B.  WilliuDi 100      Bdwud  S.  Wood 10 

AReaidentof  WinchcBter,  Hub.        10      Mn.  Chulotte  F.  Woadman  .   .        10 

Samuel  H.  Wtnkley 10      Miai  Maiy  Woodman 10 

Bobert  WinMr IB      John  0.  Wri^t 10 

Amonnt  carried  forward  .   .     (5,210  $S,I60 

From  the  Harvard  Clab  of  Buffalo,  |200,  ite  first  yearly  gift 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bcholarship  of  the  Harrard  Club  of 
Bu&lo. 

From  MisB  Charlotte  Hedge,  $200,  for  a  tablet  in  the  chapel 
of  Divinity  Hall,  in  memory  of  her  father,  Professor  Frederic 
Henry  Hedge. 

From  Augustus  Hemenway,  $1,000,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
painttDg  by  Joseph  Linden  Smith,  for  the  Department  of 
Architecture. 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
$20,000,  to  be  added  to  its  previous  gifts  for  improvementa 
upon,  and  additions  to,  The  Soldier's  Field,  to  be  made  by 
said  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

From  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  $1,000,  for  lectures  to  be  given, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  The  Classics,  by  some 
well  known  scholar  or  literary  man  from  abroad. 

From  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association,  $150,  for 
a  scholarship  for  1904-05  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
or  in  the  Summer  courses  of  1904. 

From  James  H.  Hyde,  $700,  for  the  Fellowship  of  t^e  Cercle 
Franfais  de  I'lTniversite  Harvard ;  $385,  for  preparing  a  cata- 
logue of  the  MoliSre  books  in  the  Bocher  collection ;  $515  for 
binding  books  in  said  collection;  and  $12.35  for  the  French 
Department  Library. 

From  Edward  Mallinckrodt,  $1,000,  for  providing  additional 
shelf-room  for  books  in  the  library  in  Boylston  Hall,  for  adapt- 
ing said  library  to  the  purposes  of  a  reading  room,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  books  to  be  used  therein. 

From  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  $75,  for  assistance  in  re- 
classifying the  books  on  South  American  History  in  the  Col- 
lege Library. 

From  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  $400,  for  the  services  of  an 
assistant  and  for  cataloguing  in  the  College  Library. 

Prom  the  Japan  Club  of  Harvard  University,  $6,  for  bind* 
ing  books  relating  to  Japan  in  the  College  Library. 
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For  the  parchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library,  from 

Fnads  lUncUai  Appleloo *100 

Laurence  Smith  Batler,  for  book*  on  Pvii SO 

Archibald  Cai?  Coolidge 1,008.40 

Archibald  Caiy  Coolidge  and  ffiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  for 

booki  on  South  America 1S6 

Harold  J.  Coolidge,  for  booki  oa  China 100 

W.  Bayard  Cntting,  Jr.,  for  booki  on  Florentine  Hiatoi?  SO 

Dante  Society,  for  book*  for  the  Dante  Collection   .   .   .  ISO 

Department  of  Engllah,  for  booki  in  BngUsh  Uteratore  400 

Bdwln  F.  Gay '. SS 

Emeit  L.  Gay SM 

Henry  S.  Hnnnewell 100 

Adrian  leelin,  for  hooka  on  BviBa  hiMol^r ^ 

Edwin  Stanton  Mollinf,  for  booka  on  folk-lore 50 

William  Phillip*,  for  booka,  mapa,  etc.,  on  London  .  .   .  100 
John  Han-ey  Treat,  for  booka  on  Uie  CatAComba  and 

Christian  Antiqidtlea  of  Ital^ 300 

Beekmao  Wlnthrop,  for  booka  on  the  PhlUpinne  lalandi  SO 

For  the  purchase  of  books  od  Dutch  history  for  the  CoUegt 
Library,  from 

AnoDymona tlO 

Anonymoaa G 

Edgar  Hmdekoper ^0 

For  the  purchase  of  early  editions  of  the  printed  Bible,  fonn 

Bobert  Codman (10 

J.H.Gardiner S6 

Charles  Thomdike SO 

Heniy  B.  Waihbnni t 

tS7 

For  the  purchase  of  books  in  English  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  etghteentb  centuries  for  the  College  Library,  from 

Walter  C.  BayU«c tS5 

C.  W.  Hanford M 

Herbert  H.  Sean 100 

Mia.  Charles  F.  Spragne IBO 

Beekman  Wiuthrop M 

Veo 
For  the  purchase  of  books  on  EooDomios,  from 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge ISO 

DwightF.  DaTis SS 

George  B.  Leighton W 

»1SS 
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From  Mrs.  Helen  Bigelow  Merriman  and  Soger  Bigelow 
Merriman,  $65.47,  for  the  purchuse  of  a  collectioD  of  con- 
temporary pamphlets  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

From  Mra.  George  A.  Nickerson,  $200,  her  first  yearly  gift 
in  memory  of  her  htmband,  George  Augustus  Nickerson,  a.b. 
1876,  LL.B.  1879,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  folk-lore,  for 
the  College  Library. 

From  the  Department  of  The  Classics,  $150,  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Classical  Library. 

From  George  F.  Fabyan,  $25,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology. 

Through  John  F.  Moors,  Treasurer,  $446.43,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hanus  for  the  library  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

From  Percival  Lowell,  $70,  for  the  library  of  the  Embryo- 
logical  Ijalmratory. 

From  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  $15,  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  library  of  that  department. 

For  the  purchase  of  books  and  material  for  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy,  from 

Bobert  Walton  Ooelet tlOO 

June!  Loeb 60 

B.  V.K.  Th»7Br,  Jr SB 

91T5 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$1,331.47,  for  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

From  John  McMaboo,  $300,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Law  School  Library. 

For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  from 

WUliam  Brewiter $B0 

Loolt  C»bot 100 

A.  F.  BKBbrook 60 

A.  Hemeuira? 100 

7.  U.  Peabody 100 

Dndlej  L.  Plckmui 50 

J<dm  E.  Thafer 100 

(MO 
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For  the  expennes  of  a  medical  expedition  to  Manila  nnder 
tlie  direction  of  Professor  Conocilman,  from 

AuKiutni  Hemenwmj (1,000 

W.  L.  Ricbudton 1,000 

J.  C.  RiUUp* S,000 

»1,000 
From  the  Massachusetts  Sociefy  for  Promoting  Agricaltxtie. 
#3,000,  "  to  be  expended  at  the  Araold  Arboretum  by  tbe 
Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  Trees." 

For  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  (in  addition  to  gifts, 
amounting  to  $223,791.13,  Trhich  are  separately  entered  among 
"Gifts  to  form  New  Funds  or  to  increase  Old  Ones"),  as 
follows :  — 

From  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  $400,000,  on  account  of  his  offer  for 

the  erection  of  three  Memorial  Halls. 
From  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntin^n,  $102,087,  on  accomit  o(  Iter 
offer  for  the  erection  of  the  Collis  P.  Huntington  Labora- 
tory. 
From  David  Sears,  $80,000  additional,  on  account  of  his  offer 

for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  buildingB. 
For  "  Land,  Buildings,  Equipment,  and  Endowments,"  from 

ElUot  C.  Lee $26,000 

HIh  Maxy  Lee  Wmre 1,000 

«96,000 

For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  trom 

Mr*.  N.  E.  BtyUei «S6 

Clarence  B.  Hoore 600 

Stephen  B&liibni; KU 

9725 

From  Thomas  E.  Proctor,  $200,  for  the  equipment  for  the 
course  in  Forestry  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

From  James  J.  Putnam  and  Moorfield  Storey,  trustees, 
$1,000,  for  certain  salaries  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  for  1904-05. 

From  W,  L.  Richardson,  $100,  towards  defraying  expenses 
of  research  work  in  the  laboratory  of  Pharmacology  and 
Therapeutics. 
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From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robinson,  $10,000  additional, 
for  the  equipment  oFNelaon  Kobinson  Jr.  Hall. 

For  the  expeneea  of  the  Harvard  University  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louia  Exposition,  from 

George  G.  Adami (100  Amount  broaght  fonrud  .   .    .  (600 

Heiii7  Chal&nt 60  George  D.  Mukhsm EC 

Frederic  A.  Delsno 100  Nathaniel  C.  Nwh 100 

Hmn-ard  Club  of  Western  Peno-  E.  C.  Pickering 6S 

■yiTanU too  E.  C.  Rowae 60 

DBTid  P.  Kimball 100  AngnftaE  H.  Vogel 2S 

Robert  T.  lincoln 100  Moflei  WlUianu fiO 

A.  N.  McOeocb SO  ^^ 

Amoont  carried  forward    .  .   .  $600 

From  Henry  F.  Sears,  $1,550,  to  be  added  to  his  previous 
gifts  for  the  Patholt^cal  Department  Library. 

From  Geoi^  R.  Shaw,  $100.22,  for  a  microtome  for  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

From  Edward  M.  Shepard,  $50,  for  "  any  purpose  of  the 
University  to  which  that  sum  will  be  helpful." 

From  the  anonymous  giver,  who  previously  gave  $500  to  be 
used  in  the  Department  of  Pathology  in  the  Medical  School  for 
the  expenses  of  an  investigation  of  small  pox,  $500  additional 
for  the  same  purpose. 

For  the  South  End  Plouse  Fellowship,  from 

Jnliin  L.  Coolidge $300 

William  A.  Dnpee 60 

Bdirard  W.  Grew 2S 

Bsndolph  C.  GreiT 100 

Edward  J.  Holme* 100 

John  F.  Uoort S6 

Bepnald  C-  Robbing GO 

(560 

From  the  Class  of  1879,  $100,000,  towards  the  erection  of 
the  Stadium  on  The  Soldier's  Field. 

From  James  StiUman,  $2.5,000,  to  be  added  to  his  previous 
gift  of  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  conta^ous  ward  in  con- 
nection with  the  StiUman  Infirmary. 

From  James  J.  Storrow,  $2,000,  for  the  purchase  of  equip* 
ment  for  Pierce  Hall. 
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For  the  Sm^cal  laboratory,  from 

John  S.  Ame $1,000 

C.  W.  Amory MO 

Fruids  StantoQ  Blake 100 

George  Buty  Blake 100 

Ftbdcu  B&rtlett 100 

W.  8.  Bigelow WO 

HeoiT  C.  Fierce (00 

Hn.  H.  N.  SlMet >      100 

tt,I00 

For  a  tablet  in  the  chapel  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  id 
memory  of  Professor  Joaeph  Henry  Thayer,  from 

T.  Jefferion  Coolidge tSfi  Ammint  bronght  tonrud  .   .   .  tlOS 

W.  W.  Fenn 10      George  H.  Palmer S 

George  F.  Fisher G      Fruida  G.  Peabody 90 

HeniyW.Poote 10      John -W.  Rice 1 

George  A.  GoTdon EO      William  B.  Richaidi 10 

B.  A.  Jenkiiu S      Jamei  H.  Sope* SI 

ArthniS.  Johnson 60      William  L.  Ropei 50 

Edward  C.  Johnson S6      H.  Porter  Smith 1 

William  LawreDM 80      Bichard  H.  Steanu 15 

Robert  McDonald G      Wallace  N.  Steanu 1 

Alexander  HcKenzie 10      Charles  F.  Thwing 10 

Bdwaid  C.  Moore 10      AS.  Twombly S 

Robert  8.  MoHsoD 10      Sari  M.  Wilbur t 

Amount  carried  forward    .   .   .  S80G  tS60 

From  Robert  Winaor,  $3,750,  for  the  payment  of  a  salaiy 
in  the  Medical  School. 

From  John  G.  Wright,  $500,  for  the  Bacteriol(^caI  laboi*- 
tory,  for  photographic  purposes. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  it 
f876,675,21,  as  is  aim  stated  on  page  34  of  this  rgwrt. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,  TVeawiw. 
BoBTOK,  NoTember  S2,  1901. 
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0«neral  StatsTnent  of  BeceyaU  and  Di^unenem 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

IntereM  on  notei,  mortgEges,  advancei,  Ac (II3,57$.ill 

Interert  ODFolidei  Huh.  Hoipital  Life  iQinrance  Co HiiM 

Intereat  OD  Bank  DepoiiU. 

Depoiit  Id  Adaou  Tnut  Co., $803^ 

"         aty  Trust  Co., 69.36 

"          Eqniuble  Trnit  Co 9S8.*1 

'■          National  Unioa  Bank, 933.10 

"          Old  BoMou  Na^onal  Bank, 1,764.14 

Old  Colony  Tni»t  Co., lOO.OS        4,6(B.8» 

Intereit  on  Public  Fundi  (after  deducdng   $178.66 
for  linking  preiaiams). 

Maalachiuetti  S^'i  of  1913, $l,lSfi.S6 

"          "          "  1916, 1S4.1B 

"          "          "  19Sa M.21 

"          "          "  1938, 96.88 

Ca^of  Bo«ton34'i, 850.00         1,8S1.« 

Interest  on  Bailroad  Bondi  (ifter  dedncOng  $7,994.U 
for  linking  premiunu) . 

Baltimore  &  OUo  4'i, (4,000.00 

"               "    (P.L.E.&W.V.iy«em)Kef.4'i,  4,000.00 

"             "    So.  Weilera  84'«, 8,600.00 

Bangor  &  Arooitook  Bef.  4'*, 6,000.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  RiTcr  in  Neb.  6'i, 14,168.96 

Central  Vermont  4'i, I,T40.O0 

Chic^oA  Alton  4'a, 4,OO0J>0 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qnincy  4'i, 120.00 

"                "         III.  DiT.  4-1,     .    .   .  9S6.66 

"               "                "         »i'i, 16,243.80 

Chicago  &  No.  Weilera  Gen,  M.  H'», 8,4B8.3S 

"               "                MadiaoDEzteniionT'i,  .   ,  6,S10J}9 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  t  Pacific  4'i, 3,9S0.90 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  4's, 4,000.00 

Eastern  6's 10,194.00 

Eastern  iterling  e'a, 6,710.31 

Fort  Scon,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7's, S,4S6.00 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  4'i, 4,000.00 

Kaneai  City,  Fort  St-ott  &  Mempliii  6'a 8,910.66 

Kanem  Cit/,  Memphis  &  Bimiingbam  Income  6'i,  6,700.00 

Kansas  JL  Missuori  5's 2,700.00 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Sonthem  4's 806.66 

Long  Island  4' 13,000.00 

Long  Island  Rcf.  4's 54.00 

LonisTille  &  JefferaonTille  Bridge  4'b, 8,000.00 

B  Electric  Co'i.  4i'a,  ........  4,600.00 


Amonnti  carried  forward $188,991^6  lUM^-^ 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,2904. 

EXFEN3ES. 
Paid  to  MM^nnt  of  expenicB  In  the 

tTnivarsity,  w  per  Table  I  (page  69). 

Balariea, «40,9ea.S7 

Retiring  AUowucei,     . 17,681.78 

Sondr]'  paj'ment*  made  from  apecUl  Fvnde, 

gifts,  and  receipt*, S8,819.16 

Other  ezpenwi 69,559.88    »184,S»'JM 

College,  aa  per  Table  II  (page  M). 

Salariei  for  inatractioQ, $186,619.86 

SDDdiy  aalariea, 16,178.00 

Gxpeniea  on  College  Public  Bnildingi,  which  are 

not  Talned  in  the  Treanirer'i  booki  and  which 

■re  not  aepaiatel;  entered  in  this  table,    .   .  84,664.96 
Ezpenaeg  on  College  Dormitoriei,  which  are  not 

Talued  in  the  Treaaurer'i  booki, 80,191.61 

General  ezpenaea, 74,610.08 

Fellowihlpi, S6,6Q8.S0 

BchoUr>hIp« 49,436.08 

Exhibitioni, 38,140.86 

Pri«eB, 2,681.69 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Mnranm,  ....  7,978.61 

Qray  Herbarium, 10,646.86 

Hemenway  GymnaeiDm, 8,66£.6S 

JeffbrBOn  I'hynical  Laboratory, 4,110.4S 

Appleton  Chapel, H,42G.S8 

Somnier  SchooU, 96,943.59 

Books,  from  tpecial  Fundi  and  gifu,    ....  9,923.96 
Apparatoi   and   expenses   for   research,  from 

tpecial  Funds  and  gifU, 9,346.84 

Publication  expenses,  from  spcL'ial  Fandi  and 

gifts 6,367.98 

Bnndr;  payments  from  special  Fnndt  and  gifu,  16,610.33 

AppiopriatioDS  for  collections  and  laboratories,  31,368.10      827,987.08 

Iiibrary,  as  per  Table  lU  (page  89). 

Salaries, (16,960.00 

Services  and  wages, 19,120.83 

Books, 23,660.36 

Other  expenses, 12,192.67        70,162.75 

DiTinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  85). 

Salaries  for  instruction, (31,463.49 

Scholarahips  aod  Exhibitions, 2,275.81 

library  building  alterations, 4,051.07 

Other  expenses, 10,977.84        48,768.21 

AmooDt  carried  forward, $1,080,685.08 
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Oenerat  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DUintr»emait» 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (eonlintud). 
AmoanU  brought  forward,  .   .   .    .  |138,9»I.8S  9U0,88BJJ 
InteKBt  on  Bulroad  Bonds  (eonUnutd). 

MetropoUtui  Wett  Side  EleTM«d  i't, 4,000.00 

"              "                "               Ezteiuion4'B,    ,  4,300.00 

Mioiieapolig  Union  S'l, 4,B66.83 

Kew  York  CentratA  H.  R.  Sl'i  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.Coll.),  lO.GOO.OO 

NowYorkCentral&H.E.  31"»(M.  C.  Coll.),    ..  1,190.00 

New  Tork,  Ontario  t  Weitein  i'l, T,884.13 

Northern  Fncific-GreatNoTtlwniJtdntVa 18,040.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  B'l, 4,583.03 

PennBjlvania  Co.  8i'i 8,!7S.M 

Fbiladelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wuhington  4'a,  ....  T.7T 

Bntland  Car  Trurt  ti» 4,230.00 

St.  Louii  &  San  Francisco  Bef.  4*i, 4,000.00 

Schenectad;  4)'i, 4,371.79 

Becond  Avenue  6% 4,605.S6 

Tennlual  B.  B.  Astodation  of  St.  Lonia  4' 8,000.00 

Thiri  Avenue  4'« 7,976.31 

Union  Pacific  4' 18,000.00     H^^SJe 

laleteat  on  Snndrj  Booda  (after  dedoctliig  $S,969.91 
for  sinking  premiunu). 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4' S10,16S.71 

"      Tel.  and  Tel.  Co- 4'b, 8,000.00 

Broadwaj  Bealty  Co.  G's 10,081.08 

BrooklineGaaLightCo.fi>, S50.00 

Bntte  Water  Co.  6'a 860.00 

Chicago  Edison  Co.  6'« 4,709.60 

Chicago.runc.Rulwa;B&UDionStock  Tarda  Co.5'i,  14,979.85 

"               "                "               "               4'«,  4,000.00 

Oirard  Point  Storage  Co.  31'a 691.6S 

MetropolltaD  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  S'a, 7,600.00 

Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  6>, 800.00 

Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  H't,  ....  4,460.66 

Manicipal  Os«  &  Electric  Co.  4i'a, 4,600.00 

New  EnglBQd  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6'», T,188.90 

6'i, 4,058.88 

St.  Lonia  Nadonal  Stock  Tarda  Co.  4' 4,081.11       g6,lUJ0 

IMvldende  on  Bailroad  Stocks. 

Boston  &  Lowell, '.  $8,880.00 

Boston  &  Maine 8,819.00 

Chicago  &  Northwestern, 3,600.00 

Fitehbarg,  preferred, 1,186.00 

Manhattan, 8,860.00 

Maasechnaetta  Electric  Co'a,,  preferred, S,500.00 

AmonnU  carried  forward,   .   .    .  $16,184.00   9U9,7ttM 
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^  A«  7Vea«um-  of  Sarvotrd  CaiUege, 
Jviy  31,  2904. 

EXPENSES  (contiweS). 

Amonut  bronght  forward, $1,080,68S.OS 

Law  School,  M  per  T»ble  V  (page  87J . 

Salaries  for  Infraction, fSS.SSS.SS 

Librariaiu  and  auiitantj, 10.743.14 

EcbolarBhipR, 6,100.00 

ExpenccB  on  acconnt  of  the  propoied  addition 

to  Austin  Hall, 10.00 

Olier  eipenges, a*,ie3.16        92,288.88 

XedlOBl  Sohool,  as  per  Table  TI  (ps«e  B9). 

Salaries  for  inMraction, $100,075.00 

Fees  repaid  to  InitmctoN, 6,726.00 

PeUowships, 8,675.00 

Scholanbipi  and  Exhibltioiu, 4,819.86 

Price  and  expeniet, 87.49 

Wurren  Anatomical  Miuenm, 1,097,60 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  ....  ],S98.13 
FnbllcalioDt,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  .  .  1,200.00 
Sundry  paymenla   made   from  special  Fandt 

and  gifu 6,313.06 

Ezpedidon  to  Manila,  tiom  spedal  BUtSi      ■   ■       4,000.00 

Laboratorj  appropriations, 9,916.8B 

Other  expeniei,      S8,S36.e9      166,1S9.51 

Medical  School  UDdertaking,  as  per  Table  VI 
(page  93). 

Building  expenses MS6,62I.3I 

Interest  on  advances,    . 18,680.11 

Other  expense 2,609.77      606,911.19 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  94). 

SalarJea  for  inBtruction f  12,420.00 

Other  eipcniee, 13,272.67        26,692.67 

Kiueum  of  Comparatlye  ZoOlog^,  as  per 
Table  VIII  (page  96). 
Paid  from  sundry  Funds  on  tbe  order  of  the 

Facaltj (31,458.24 

SturgiS  Hooper  Fnnd,  salorj  and  expenses,      5,064.25 

Scholarship,* 260.00       86,772.49 

Peabody  UuBema  of  AmoTioan  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  ns  per  Table  IX 
(page  96). 
P^body  Professor  Fund,  Peabody  Pro- 
fessor,       »2,364.67 

Fellowship,      1,148.90 

Other  expenses,     6,462.66 

$9,966.23 
I.eBs  amonnt  paid  from  UmTersit;  income,  .   .       l,296.St  8,660.92 

Amoont  carried  forward, $1,917,180.88 
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OtTteral  Statement  of  Receiptt  and  DMvnemetiit 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amoimu  brought  fonrud,  .   .   .  (ie,lStXO    tM9,T66^1 

Dbidend*  on  Ballioad  Stocka  (eonttnutd). 

New  Tork  Centiml  ft  Hndaoo  River, 6,240.00 

New  York,  New  H»Ten  &  Hartford, 6,838^ 

Noithem  (N.  H.), l.SSfi.OO 

Old  Colon;, 9,«SG.0O 

FennijlTmnU, 19,434^ 

Wen  End  Street,  preferred SO8.0O       a.nSJt 

DiTldende  on  H«niif*ctnrlDg  Stocka. 

Americtm  Sugar  Reftning  Co., flUM> 

AmoskeBfi  Mannfactaijiig  Co.,  .........  l,ilM.OI> 

Brookride  Mill! 87.50 

Luiett  Cotttm  Milli, BO.OD 

Herrimsck  Hanufactnring  Co., 4fl7.60 

PttAhc  Mill* S,400.00 

FenaijlTSnU  Steel  Co.,  preferred TS.50 

Umted  Sistea  Steel  Corpor>doa,  preferred,     .  .  .  43.T3        M^JI 

IMTldends  on  Benl  Eit&te  Tnut  Stocki. 

Buriiten  Hall  Troet, ^,600.00 

Boflton  Real  E>Ule  Tnut, 675.00 

DepartmeDt  Store  Tnitt, 6,000.00 

Euex  Street  Trun, 1,500.00 

Kimball  Bnildii^  Tnut, 674.17 

Paddock  BmldinK  Tmn 4,161.50 

Foit  Office  Sqoue  Building  Tnat, 4,000.00       I8,610.sr 

DiTidends  on  Sandty  Stocka. 

American  Tdeplionc  &  Telegrapit  Co f  11,700.00 

Calumet  &  HecU  MiniDg  Co., 600.00       U,100;00 

Beal  Estate  Inveatmenla,  from  renti,  &c.,  net  recelpta. 
Cambridge  (UDlTeraiVHoaaeaaudLaodi). 

Oroai  receipu, H3<640.M 

LeHTaxe »4,868.18 

Inaorance l,004.Sfi 

Repairs,  improTementa, 

care,  Ac., 15.708.^1     21,K75.29  >88,085.6B 

Boaton  (general  inreatmenta). 

OroM  receipta, «ai4,769.14 

LeBi  Tftie M3,083.60 

Inanrance, 2,6S4.23 

Bepura,  improvement!, 

care,   Sc, 25,844.59 

Repaid  to  capital,  .   .   .      4,338.51      76,120.83  138,048.31 


Amonnta  carried  forward, 


.  (160,718.96   teS7,TTlJ< 
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of  (A«  IVwwurer  of  Harvard  College, 

July  31,  1904. 

EXPENSES  (omtiniMd) . 
Amonnt  brooght  forward,  • (1,917,180.88 

OtMerratory,  m  pet  Table  X  (page  97). 

SBlaries, |ie,6O0.0O 

Services  knd  wages, 6,918.16 

Addition  to  fireproof. bnlldlnK, S, 881.80 

Other  expeniei,      29,306.62        S5,606.O8 

Biuaey  IlUtitntiOU,  u  per  table  XI  (page  99) . 

Salaries  for  InMniction, 98)000.00 

OUier  expenaea,      6,887.63        16,887.69 

Arnold  Arboretum,  niper  Table  XII  (page  99) . 

Salaries, «3,GO0.OO 

Other  expenses, 14,2'10.39        17,740.89 

Aniniities  from  the  following  Funds. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),  .   .  $2,SET.B3 

"            "            "              "           (1902),  .   .  453.36 

Biuaey  Trust, 4,000.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft, 2,158.98 

Oumey, 1,000,00 

Professorship  of  Hy^ene, 4,519.22 

Alexander  W.  Thayer, 480.00 

Oharles  WUder, 1,872.00 

Henry  8.  Kourn, 250.00      17,085.68 

CUh  Fimdt. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of 'the  Class  of  1863 149.00 

Sundry  payments. 

Saton  Professorship  of  the  Science  of  QoTem> 
ment,  legal  eipenles, 9190.06 

OalvinandliUoyEllisFnndftazesBnd  expenses,  114.96 

Oalvin  and  Lnoy  Ellis  Aid  Fund,  plan,     ...  .76 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund,  taxes  on  Chelsea 
real  estat?, 48-71 

Henry  S.  IToiirse  Fund,  legal  and  other  ex- 
penses,              349.48 

George  Smith  Bequest,  express  charges,   .   .   ,  29.70 

Thayer  Scholarship  Fond,  legal  expenses,   .   .   .  10.00 

Daniel  WilUams  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Maaphee  and  Herring  Pond  Indians, 781.22 

Sarah  WinslOW    Fund,   to  the    Minister  and 
the  Teacher  at  Tyngsborougfa,  Mass.,    ....  330.88 

Woodland  Hill  Fnnd,  taxes  on  Muddy  River  land, 

boundary  wall  on  Walter  St.,  and  landon  Weld  Bt.,       1,833.85 

Qifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  cipeuses, 100.00  3,774.60 

AmoDDt  carried  forward, 9^,028,378.63 
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General  Statement  of  Beceipts  and  DirimrteMoti 
for  the  year  mdinf 
lEfCOUE  {eont%ti%i*d). 
dLmonnU  bronght  forwsid,  ....   $160,718.96    •fiST.TTlJt 
Beftl  EMBte  loTeitmenU  {eontinutd'). 
BOMey  real  eiUte. 

Oroi*  receipU (IS.eTe.M 

LeuTczei (10,S!S.96 

InioTUice, 1,227.36 

iDterett, S,36S.7I 

Repairs,  improTemeDU, 

care,  &c 8,309.43 

HeM  aod  poirer,     .   .   .      4,998.41 

S«p«ud  to  capiWl,  .   .   .      5,641.80     36,695.08    lK,981.8e 
Simdry  eaUtei  (ipecUl  ioTeioueDU). 

Groai  receiptai $6,491.48 

Leaa  Taxes, «1,91T.90 

Repair 778.69       2.691.69        8,T99J»      180,4M.n 

Receipt*  from  Students. 

Tijicion  fee>,  TegaUr  conrwa. 

CoUege »4S5,S41.I6 

Divlnit;  Scliool, 7,686.50 

Law  School 108,460.00 

Hodical  School, 67,393.00 

Dental         •■  18,060.00 

Bussej  lD>titati0D 3,550.00  »63i,4».6» 

Tuition 


Diiitiilr  School 

706.00 

Medital        "         

4,772.5fl 

30,639.17 

Laboralory  feei. 

CoUtgc, 

$38,097.70 

Medical  School, 

2,9.74.88 

Dental         "       

2,483.61 

38,685.19 

$4,665.00 

CondiUon 

540.00 

Medical  School 

633.00 

Dental         "           

406.00 

6,033.00 

Graduation  £ee». 

College, 

•9,320.00 

Medical  School,      

3,900.00 

18,330.00 

(103,337.18 

Less     receipt*    from    MndeDtt, 

separatelj    entered     in     Uni- 

.  Tersity    Houses    and     Land* 

21,364.68 
$80,863.50 

tHTinitr  Hall, 

2,740.00 

38,602.50 

Amounts  carried  fonratd $801,798.52   $7U,368JT 
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o/  (Ae  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
Jxdy  31,  1904. 

EXPENSES  (eoniinutd). 

Amonnt  brongbt  forwMrd, 98,098,878.68 

CoutrnctioD  Fanda. 

BmdTvonHftll |S,!S0.40 

Semitic  Building, 89T.64 

John  Simpldiui  B*U, l,i60.DO 

Stadium, S26,162.S9 

BtUlmui  lDfinnu7 8,087.35 

UnlTenii?  Maseom, 1,S91.8S     340,999.40 

Tout  unoont  of  expeiuM, (8,389, S7S.0S 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SDNDBT  PATMBNT8. 


(100,000  American  Tel.  4  Tel.  Co.  3  year  5%  Gold 

ConpoD  Notea  of  1007, 1198,000.00 

100,000  Boaton  t  Northem  Street  R'j  lit  H.  Ref ,  4'> 

of  19M 94,000.00 

300,000  Chicago,  Bnrlin^n  A  Qnlncj  B.  R.  (IIUhdIb 

DiTiaion)  4'i  of  1949 301,000.00 

100,000  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Soatbern  B'j'  Deb.  4'a 

of  1928,      96,000.00 

9,000  I.ong  Island  H.  R.  Ref .  M.  4'B  of  1949,  .    .   .  8,E50.00 

100,000  Miiioari  Patific  R'y  fi%  Notei  of  1906,  .   .    .  99,000.00 

100,000  Old  Colony  Street  R'y  lit  M.  Ref.  i'a  of  1954,  94,000,00 
100,000  PennajrlTania  Company  Coll.  Tniit4i%Nol«i 

of  1905,      99,848.76 

10,000  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  A  Waihington  R.  R. 

1«.  M.  4'g  of  1948, 10,100.00 

10,000  St.  Louis  National  Stoclc  Yardi  Co.  lat  M. 

4'lofl980 9,160.00 

700  abaret  Manhattan  It'}' 92,762.60 

600    "       Ne>  York,Neir  Haven  A  Hartford  R.R.,      96,or,2.60 

3,600     "       Department  Store  Tniit, 220,291.88 

760    "       Kimball  BnildingTniat  (90%),     .   .   .  67,600.00 

700     "       American  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co., 70,000.00 

9,600  rlghta            "            "            "         12,718.18 

Katate  Nob.  18  A  14  Ilaymarket  Sqotre,  Boaton,  .   .   .  88,000.00 

InproTementa  od  AdamB  BiUte, 33,380.03 

•'            "        OrayEitate, 80,063.37 

AdTancea  to  Bnaaey  Real  Estate 76.00 

»         Calvin  and  Lucy  ElliB  Real  SaUle,    .  E.64 

"        Harvard  Dining  Aiaoclation 8,700.98 

'•         Cowdln  Real  Estate, 19.00 

"       Bandall  Hall  Aaaociadon, 1,000.00 

InToated  in  notea, 1,384.000.00 

Amonnta  cuiied  forwaid,  .   .    .   (8,906,906. 67 t9,9«9,878«l 
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Oejieral  Statement  of  Receipts  attd  DiMbunemenU 
for  the  year  eitduig 
INCOME  (ecntinued). 
Amoonu  bronght  forward,  .  .   .  .  $801,798  JS   t716^ttil 


s  from  Stodenu  (eoniinued). 
Llbrfti7  finei. 
LibnuT, $393.03 

Divinity  School 7.9S 

Dental  School, 36 

C»ra  of  patients  in  Btillmail  Inflimaiy,    .... 
Ute  of  Microicopei. 
Heaicia  School (783.00 

Dental  School 99.00 

Uie  of  loeken,  Heni«niray  GymnuiDm 

Summer  Camp,  engineering, 

Sondriei. 

Profeaiorfhip  of  Hygiene,  from  Trmteci 

Asa  Oray'B  copyrights, 

Tnutee  of  0«orgfl  H.  Emerson  estate,     .   .  . 
Tniitee  of  C-  Ii.  H&doogIi  real  estate,    .... 

Troiteei  of  Edward  Hopkins, 

Bale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  &c., 

"        old  ezaminadon  papers, 

"       tickets  to  Commencemeiit  Dinner,  .... 

"        tickets  to  DiTinitr  School  Alomiii  Dinner,  . 

"        books,  pamphlt-ls,  catalognes,  &c.,  .... 

*■        time  signals,      

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  BiiBsey  Institution, 
Use  of  Library  by  resident  gradiules  and  otliers,  . 

"      Gymnasium  by  graduates  and  others,    .    .   . 

'''      Buildings  (not  Unir.  Houses  and  Lands),  . 

Fees  in  Infirmary,  Denial  School, 

HrtJT  I>.  Whitney  Scholarship,  from  the  Execu- 
tor of  the  will  of  C.  L.  B.  WUtney,   .... 
Snndry  OtfU  for  immediate  use  (see  page  2t),   .   . 
Total  amount  of  income, 


401  .M 
6,668.76 


asi.oo 

3,478.00 
IO,08K.4O 

»l,li9;M 
829.  U 

1,000.00 

1,248, 7« 
S06.3S 

8,607.31 
442.69 
678.00 
4S.00 

6,484.61 
86.83 

4,906.S6 
110.00 
112.29 

6,768.71 

4,403.00 

1I1.S0 


RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OP   INCOME. 


Arnold  Arboretum  Fnnd  (additional), $1,066.00 

Robert  Bacon  Fund  (additional), 60,000.00 

Joseph  Baker  Fund  (additional), 7,400.00 

Band  Music  Fnnd, 1,143.00 

Bobert  Charles  BUlings  Fnnd(Amold  Arboretum),  13,500.00 

Bobert  Charles  Billings  Fund  (Dirinity  School),  2,500.00 

Francis  Boott  Fund, 10.000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $94,608.00*1,448,114.71 
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of  the  TVeaturer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
Jviy  31, 1904. 

lyTESTHBHTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (fiontiHutf). 

Amonntt  brougbt  forward, .   .  t2,90S,a(H[.ETt2,!6»,aT3.08 

OBNKBAL  IHVESTMBKTB  (COtUinUtd)  . 

Accrued  interart  and  expeiues  on  bondt  and  notet 

faODKht, 5,401.89  3,&10,60S.ge 

Special  deporilarepmld, S.eiS.OO 


Frioe  areenle&f  Pnnd. 
InTMtod  In  note*, 100,000.00 

CharlM  It,  Buioook  Fund. 

Deed  of  Ral  ettate 10.50 

Bobert  Tronp  Paine  Food. 

»1,000  HaMMshntettg  3i'i  of  1935 i,SW.OO 

Woodland  Hin  Fund. 
Building  for  the  Laboracoi?  of  Comparative  Fatholog;,  on  account,         14,786.84 
Fropertj  reoelTed  for  the  Bobert   Cbarles   BUlinga   Pnnd 
(Arnold  Arboretnm). 

«6,000  Butte  Water  Co.  lit  M.  S'a  of  1!I21, 4,000.00 

Proper^  recelred  for  the  Riverside  Fnnd. 

6  abarM  Harrard  Rlyenide  Astociateg  stock, 6,000.00 

0Hold  lanpertr  recelTed  for  the  Heiuy  S.  ITourae  Fund. 
3S  ahares  American  Sugar  Reflning  Co.,     ....     |3,9S6.00 

SB     "       Bnwkiide  HiU(, 8,600.00 

80     "       Lanen  Cotton  HUli, 3,000.00 

40    "       Miuouri  Zinc  field*  Co., 120.00 

80     "       Hie  Kational  Land  and  ImproTement  Co. 

of  Colorado, 1.00 

SI     «       Penn^'lTanla  Steel  Co.,  preferred,  .    .    .       1,160.00 
3     "            "            "             "       common,    .    ,   .  S.OO 

16     "        Weitem  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  preferred,   .    .        1,8>0.00 
46     "             "             "             "          CMumon,     .   .  G40.00 

KoT^age  notes, 18.800.00        S6,480.00 

Henry  8.  HonrBe  Fund. 

Mortgage  notes, 1,100.00 

Property  received  for  the  Arthur  T.  Lyman  Fund. 

SSS,000  Note  of  BosWn  Mannfactnring  Co 15,000.00 

Propertjr  receiTed  on  account  of  Oeorge  Smith's  Bequest. 
$18^000  CttUeu  Street   Bulvaj  Co.,  Slielb/  County, 

Tena.,  Gold  e-s  of  1816 $14,869.88 

Amount*  carried  forward,    ....  fl  4,369 .8895,868,1  tTsS 
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Qenenil  Statement  of  Beoeipta  aiid  DiebunmaU 
for  the  year  eiiditg 
RTlCIEtPTS   BXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME  {eaiUimttd). 

AmoiiDta  broaglit  fanrard,  .    .   .  «9f,608.00tS,t48,lU.n 
oiiTB  Toa  CAPITU.  ACCOnnT  (amttHtted). 

Borden  Scholanhip  Fnnd  (addltioiud] 170.00 

DeDtal  School  Endovment  (addidoiiAl) 10.00 

Fund  for  the  AdTMicetuent  of  Aitronomical  Science 

(190S)  (•dditioMa) 1,600.00 

liindoftheClaSflOflSee, T.SOO.OO 

Asa  Qra^  Uemorlkl  Fund  (additioiul) 100.00 

V.  B.  Qreenoilgll  Fund  for  Sm^ol  Bewvch  (add!- 

ttoiuil), 800.00 

Qeorge  SllBbee  and  Sllen  Sever  Hale  Fund, .  .      5,000.00 
LectareeoaPoIiticmlEcoDonvTimd  (kddidonal),     .    .  U.OO 

Arthur  T.  Ityman  Fond, 9s,ooo.oo 

Mailed  Deputment  Fnnd 1,008.10 

HetUT  B.  IfoiirBe  Fnnd 44,ST1.1S 

Joseph  Pearson  Olirer  Scholanhip  Fund,    .   .   .  S.SOO.OO 

The  PhiUdelphU  ScboUrahip  Fund 10,100.00 

Bivenide  Fund 6,000.00 

John  D.  BookeftUer  Gift  (additional) 168,791.18 

Qeorge  Smith  Beqnnt iS7,fiS0.6< 

Swift  Scholanh^  Fnnd  (additional), 1,000.00 

DavidAmesWelUFund  (additional), 944.11 

Jerome  Wheelook  Fnnd, 10.00 

Karri..  WhitXLer  Scholarship  Fnnd  (additional),  .        1,194 JW 

Joslah  Dwlght  Whitney  fnnd, s.ooo.oo     tn,i»M 


•81,200  Burl.  &  Ho.  RiTcr  (Neb.)  R.  B.  non.  ex.  6'i, 

called  and  paid  oS  at  par, |SS,SOO.O0 

84,000  Eailera  E.  U.  6'i  cf  1906 3S,S7S.0O 

96,000  Fort  Scott,  SoQth  Eartern  k  Uemphis  B.  R. 

Ill  M.  T's,  called  and  paid  off  at  106,  .  ,  .  87,300.00 
9,000  Long  Island  B.  B.  Bef.  H.  4's  of  1949,  .  .  .  e,S50.00 
86,000  Long  Island  B.  B.  Bef.  H.  i'l  of  1949,  profit 

on  Syndicate  pnrcbase  and  aale, 696J(8 

10,000  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  R.  B. 

1st  M.  4's  of  1948, 10,100.00 

9S,000  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  1st  H. 
4's  ot  1943,  proQt  on  Syndicate  pnrchaae  and 

sale 69«J» 

7,000  Fenns/lvauia  Company  Si's  of  1916,  tsalled 

and  paid  off  at  par 7,000.00 

Hayward  B«tate,  Washington  St.,  Boston, C86.861.8S 

Holesp^, 1,659,000.00  8,»5M7MI 

Amonnt  cani«d  fOrraid, $S,UB,080.1I 
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of  At  TVecuurer  of  Bdrwmi  OoBegey 
July  31,  1904. 

JNTKSTNCGKTS  AND   8DNDBT  FATHENT3  (eontuutcil). 

Amonnls  broagbt  fonrard «U,  869 .88*6,888,  ITI^ 

■PECUL  itmaTMBifTH  (conUmitd), 
George  Smith's  Beqn«tt  (cmUintud). 
$t,000  Ctl7  of  Commerce,  TexM,  FenDsnentlmproTe- 

meDt  6'l  of  1921, 4,021.88 

10,000  Dn  Qnoiii,  111.,  Water  Work*  Co.  B'l   of  1901,  1.00 
17.000  Chy  of  EmiiB,  Ten*,  Bitdge  &  Street  Impre*e- 

ment  e'a  of  198S, 17,090.67 

8,000  Qrand  Bdrer  Tovnihip,  Cm*  Coont;,  Miafoori, 

FimdlngS'iof  1917, B,OTG^ 

11,000  Saatt  Conn^,  Texu,  B«f .  Conrt  Hoqm  6'a  of 

1987, 10,622.88 

M,000LM;ledeGMlJKhtCo.  B'aof  1919 90,000.00 

4,000  LampMM  County,  TezM,  Bridge  6't  of  1910,  .  4,061.78 
SOO  Cl^  of  WhitewTJgbt,  TezM,  Fenmneat  Im- 

proTement  fft  at  1914 E00.17 

n,000  TTnited  Blatei  Steel  Corpontion  S't  of  1963,  .    .  94,000.00 

81S  ■harei  Boalmen'i  Bank  of  St.  Lonii, 70,878.00 

MO      "      Laclede  Gu  IJ«ht  Co.,  praferred,  .    .    .  18,800.00 

480     "     UiiltadStMMStMlCoipanrtloii.pielerred,    36,400.00     218,818.74 


Amount  curicd  tonrud,  > 
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6«»erai  Statement  of  RecetpU  and  DitburmmaU 
for  thx  jwar  Mttty 

BXCEIFTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOUE  («<MtMtic«iO- 

Amount  brongbt  foTWMd fS.ISa.lWO.ll 


Site  of  iDTMtment*  of  Price  Oreenleaf  Fond. 

Noteap^ 100,OOOJN 

Sale  of  InTectment  of  Jobn  Oowdin  Fond. 

Oowdin  Brtate,  Haymarket  Square,  Boston,    .    ,    .   #88,000^ 

Leaa  advaacei,  repaid, 1,184.9*       SS,8SG.(K 

Note  lield  for  James  But  AmM  Fiim  Fand,  paid  in  jart,  .  .  MOilO 


Harvard.  Dining  Aaraciatian,  to  reduce  debt,  ....  $9,060.00 

BandallHall  AHodation,  toT«dncedebt, 1,800.00 

PretDJnini  on  Bonds,  repaid  tn  part, 11,142.58 

Advancei  for  accrued  interest  and  tc^enaes  on  bonds 

and  notes,  rep^, 5,116. M 

AdTancea  to  CoWdlil  Estate,  repaid, S.IM.M 

Improvements  on  Adams  Estate,  repaid  Id  part,  .   .   .  l.MS.OO 

"  "       Qray  Estate,  repaid  in  part,  ....  9,S89J>1 

"  '■       Bossey  Re^  Estala,  repdd  In  part,  S.MIJO 

Loans  to  Stodents,  repaid, 4,179.87 

Snndrj  repi^nieiits, 4,GM.SS 

Spttdal  deposit, BOO.OQ 


Bursar's  Snodiy  Acconntt. 
Receipts  dnring  the  ;ear. 

OnaccooDtof  HarraidDlntngABaoclaliiHi,  .CS9S,917.M 

"            HltTHllt'l  HaU  AssodatfoQ,  .    .  SS.SSS.OS 

On  Sundry  accoonla, 184,369.88     494,n9.0C 

Balance,  Angtut  1,  1908. 

Cash  in  Adam*  Trust  Co., ^7,260JS 

"       City  Trust  Co., 6,S57.** 

'■      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 18,922.88 

"       National  Union  Bank, 88,090.86 

Term  Bills  due  tn  October,  1903 241,778.08 

"           OTetdue 10,I47J>0 

Cash  In  hands  of  Charles  F.  Maion,  Boiaar, .   .  .  81,606.17     400JW-S' 

Total |6,S0»,tIT.0; 
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ofihi&  Treaawrer  of  Harvard  OoU«ge, 
Jvly  31, 1904. 

mVESTMBNTS  AND  SUNDRY   PATMBNTS  ^eonUnuid). 

Amonnt  broii|ftt  forwud, •fi,GTB.991.or 


Banar'i  Btmdiy  Aceoonti. 

FrnjnieiiU  dnring  the  year, 

ODmcconnt  of  Harvard  DldngAModatioD,  .  |9S4,ll9.iM) 
"         Bandall  Hmll  AiwKdatioii,    .  .     68,372.68 

On  raiidrj  accaimU, 191,647.67 

BftUnce,  July  81,  19M. 

Cuh  in  Adam*  Tnist  Co 

"       CHy  Tmrt  Co., 

"       GqnlUble  Tmit  Co., 

"      Old  Botton  Nstioiul  Buk,  .   . 

"      Nrntional  Union  Bank,  *,    ,    .    . 

Term  Billi  doe  in  October,  1901,  .   .  . 

'*  oTerdoe, 

Cuh  In  hud«  of  Chulet  F.  Uuon,  Bonar, . 
Tout, 


.  fl0,478.31 
4,391.91 
I0E,9Se.41 
4,268.67 
16,418.69 
849,422.71 
8,870.89 
89,466.96      436,SMJ5 
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The  fiiUowing  Aixount  exhibUg  the  State  of  the  Property,  of 
entered  upon  the  TVeasurer'B  Books,  Jviy  31,  1904. 

SepknUe  InTCBtmeats,  u  slated  in  detail  on  p*gei  8, 
i,  S,  6,  and  7  of  Uub  report,  consiB^Dg  of 

Railroad  Bonds, $SST,T<9.3S 

SuDdiy  Bond 448,307.10 

Bailrosd  Stocks, 3a7,oas.69 

Beal  Estate  Tnut  Stocks, 80,708.75 

Sundry  Stocks, 141,30S.m 

nniveisi^  Hooses  and  Lands, 019,337.04 

BoMey  Beal  Estate, 893,710.18 

Other  Beal  Estate 137,953.64 

Mortgages  and  Note 178,160.00 

DepodU  tn  llMMcbasetta  Hoapltal  Life  Int.  Co.,  Sl.ass.OO 

Ca«b  in  dtj  Trust  Co 4,393.91  tS,SS),TaS.fl 

Aitd  "General  InTeatmeots,"  aafoUowa: — 
Hortgages  and  Kotes. 

Mongagei, 9400,000.00 

Botton  Matmlactnrlng  Co.'a  Notea, 60,000.00 

Boott  Cotton  Milli'  Note, 100,000.00 

Cocbeco  MaDnfactaring  Co.'a  Notes, 100,000.00 

PitchbnrgR.  B.Co.'iNMe 100,000.00 

Uanchester  Cotton  Mills'  Note 60,000.00 

Herchantt  &  Hiaers  Tnuuportation  Co.'a  Notes,  35,000-00 

HerrimackManufactnringCo.'s  Notea, 100,000.00 

Personal  Notes,  with  collatoral, 409,000.00    l,SSt^JW 

B^lroad  Bonds. 

$100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lrtH.4'1  of  1948,  .   .  $96,626.00 
100,000  Baltimore  4  Ohio  (8.  W.  DiTirion)  Ist 

M.  81's  of  I92S, 89,750.00 

100,000  Baldmore  ft  Ohio  (PitUburg,  Lake  Erie 

k  West  Virginia  BTstein)  Bef.  H.  4's 

of  1941 99,360.00 

136,000  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Cons.  Bef .  H.  4'a  of 

1961 118,750.00 

100,000  Boston  k  Northern  Street  B>  1st  H. 

Bef.  4's  of  1954, 94,000.00 

334,600  BDrl.&Mo.B.hiNebr.nonez.6'a,    .    .  836,816.4* 

100,000  Cbicago  &  Alton  4%  CoU.  Notea  of  1907,  98,360.00 

444,000Chicago,Bnrl.&Qnlnc78i'sofl949,  .    .  457,838.89 
300,000  Chicago,  Burl,  h  Qulncy  (Illinois  Diri- 

slon)  4's  ot  1949, 301,000X10 

100,000  Chicago  ft  No.  Weatem  Oen.  H.  Si's  of 

1987, 100,983.67 

100,000  Chicago  ft  No.  Western  (MadiHin  Ez- 

tenwon)  1st  M.  Ts  of  1911, 111,839.39 

Amotmtt  canted  forwaid,   .  .  .  «1,70S,68S.«1  V^Ut'mM 
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Amoimta  brought  forvud,      .   .  »l,70S,6eS.01  «3,863,7S8.U 
Ballroad  Bond*  (amtinaed). 
«100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Iilmnd  &  Paciflc  Oen.  U. 

4'B  of  ISeS 106,604.78 

100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Tranifer  lit  H.  i'l 

of  1947 96,778.50 

1M,S00  Eutem,  lit  M .  6'i  ot  1006, 164,814.58 

£19,600       '■  "         "     SteTling  of  1906,      96,883.40 

$16,000  Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  A  Mem.  lit  M.  T'g,  .  S2,S68.69 
100,000  iDdiana,  III.  &  Iowa  Irt  M.  4't  of  I9S0,  96,600.00 
148,000  Euiiu  d^.   Fort    Scott  A    Mempbi* 

Cods.  M.  e'l  of  198S 173,644.88 

114,000  Kanuu  at7,  Hemphli  &  Birmingfauu 

(a«Mnt«a)  lacoine  6'*  of  I9S4,  .  .  .  103,500.00 
100,000  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Sonthem  Beb. 

4'b  of  1988, 95,000.00 

800,000  Long  IiUnd  Unified  M.4'B  of  1949,  .  .  388,267.60 
100,000  LoniarUle  &  JeffertonTiUe  Bridge  Co. 

lit  H.  4'i  of  1946, 191,000.00 

100,000  MaMschnietta  Electric  Companiet  4i% 

Gold  Coupon  Motes  of  1906,  ....  98,000.00 
100,000  Metrop.  West  Side  Elevated  4-i  of  1938,  91,746.86 
100,000  »  "  "  Eit.  M.  4'i 

of  1938, 97,000.00 

100,000  Hinneapolla  Union  1st  H.  5's  of  1928,  .  108.396.98 
100,000  MiMoartFadflc  6%  Notes  of  1906,  .  .  99,000.00 
800,000  New  Tork  Central  A  H.  R.  (h.  8.  & 

H.  S.  Coll.)  Si'i  of  1998 295,964.40 

M0,000  Neir  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ref.  M. 

4'sofl99S, 210,196.32 

848,000  Nortbem  Padflc-Oreat  Northern  Joint 

4's  (C.  B.  A  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921,  .  .  .  164,885.92 
100,000  Old  Colonr  Street  B'y  1st  M.  Ref.  4'b  of 

1964, 94,000.00 

100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Cons.  1st  M.  5's  of 

1846, 117,612.66 

90,000  PennsjlvanU  Co.  H'»  of  1916 87,876.00 

100,000  PenntylTaoia  Co.  Coll.  Tr.  4^  Notes  of 

1905,  ...•■■ 99,843.76 

100,000  Rntland  Car  Tmst  H't  ot  1906,  ....  100,270.00 
100,000  Scbenectadj  IstM.  4i's  of  1941,  .  .  .  104,807.69 
100,000  St.  Lotds  &  San  Francisco  Bef.  M.  4's 

of  1961, 97.126.00 

100,000  Second  Are.  (N.  Y.)  Con.  M.  fi'sof  1948,  117,868.56 
200,000  Terminal  B.  R.  Ataociation  of  St.  Loois 

Gen  M-Bef.  4'sof  1953 200,000.00 

■00,000  Third  Avenne  (N.Y.)   1st  Consol.  M. 

4's  of  2000 202,867.73 

400,000  Union  Pacific  Ist  M.  &L.  G.  4's  of  1947,    863,114.75    6,858,823.19 
Amoant  carried  forward, $9,717,691.88 
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Amonnt  bron^t  fonrud, 99,717^it 

Simdry  Boodi. 
9300,000  AmericMt  BcU  Tel.  Co.  4'i  of  1908,  .  .  t208,033.30 

300,000  Americui  Tvl.  &  Tel.  Co.  4'a  of  1939,  .  196,O00X)O 
900,000  American  Tel.  ITel.Co.  6%  Gold  Coupon 

Hotel  of  1907, 198,000.00 

146,000  Broadwaj  Realty  Co.  Purcbue  money 

lit  H.  G'l  of  192C ISS,884JT 

100,000  OiiCBgo  EdiBOQ  Co.  lot  M.S'sof  1926,  .  104t,S88.80 
SSO.OOO  Clilcago  JnnctioD  Railwnjs  and  Union 

Stock  T»ri*  Coll.  TruBt  E's  of  1015.  .  «.W.221.eO 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Rulwayi  and  Union 

Stock  Tardi  4'a  of  1940,        98,SO0.OO 

100,000  Hetrop.Tel.ftTel.Co.latH.fi'aof  1918,  »9,600JM 
100,000  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  l«t 

M.  Coll.  Tr.  4i's  of  1982 100,916.«6 

100,000  Honidpal  Gaa  &  Electric  Co.  of  Bodiei- 

ter,  N.  T.,  lit  M.  4i's  of  1942,     .   .    .  lOO.OOOJM 

100,000  New  Engiand  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6'i  of  1906,  lOO.fiSS.TS 

100,000           "             "             "           6'»ofl916,  111,894.10 
110,000  St.  T,oniB  National  Stock  Taidi  Co.  lit 

H.  4'l  of  1930 108,S60.00    l,8>T,>8t.44 

Railroad  Slocka. 

500  iharei  Chicago  t  No.  Weateru,  common,    .  $83,562.60 

TOO     "     Manhattan 93,762.50 

19SB      "      N.  T.  Central  ft  Hud.  River,  ,   .   .    .  64,674.87 

lOOO      "      New  Tork,  New  HaTen  &  Hartford,  .  188,437 JM 

5771      "      Pennsj'lTanla, 876.987.80        S05,S7£.17 

Haonfactnring  and  Telephone  Stocka. 

IS  iharei  Amoakeag  Hanafacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  (3,654.00 

187      "      Merrimack            "               "...  18,615.10 

84      ■'      Pacific  Milla, 18,688.39 

ITOO      "      American  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co., 3.18.12Ji.8S        377,0«I~ 

Real  Eatale  Trust  Slocki. 

1000  (hares  Barriiieri  Hall  Tmn, $92,766.00 

3600      "      Department  Stor«  Tmst, 220,391.38 

1000      "      E««ex  Street  Trust, 100,000.00 

750      "      Kimball  Bnilding  Trott, 76,000.00 

1089      <>      Paddock  Building  Trust, 104,363.72 

1000      >'      Post  OfBce  Square  Bnilding  Tnist,    .  108,000.00       695,4Sl.n 

Real  Estate. 

Adams  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .    .    .$381,711.03 

Amory  Kstatf,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,    ....  165,615.81 

Cowdin  Estate,  Hnymarlcet  Square,  Boston,      .    .  36,000.00 

Estate,  20  and  21  Hnymarket  Square,  Boston,  .    .  58,918.53 
Gerrish  Block,   Blackstone   and   North  Streets, 

Boston 192,875.75 _^ 

Amounts  curried  forward,   .   .  «7.15,116.I0#13.Sftl.4JS.Sl 
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AmonnU  hrouK^t  furwanl,    .  .  .  »78S,  11 8. 10 91 8,828,483.81 
Baal  E«Ute  (eonlinued) . 

Gray  EMUe,  Washington  Street,  BiMtoD,  .   .  .  .    896,438.27 

Lowell  EMate,  Washington  Btreet,  Boston,  .  .  .    164,868.91 

TowMead  Eatate,  Havkini  Street,  BoBtoo,  .  .  .      44,669.4i> 

Webb  EsUte,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .  .  .    164,S04.79    S,8OS,0S7.Se 

Srmdiiei. 

Advances  to  Buaaey  Tnut, tC8,601.81 

OalTin  &  laicy  BUia  Real  B«ate,  6.64 

Medical  School  UndeRakloK,     .  .   .  496,101.77 

"           OlMerTUoTj fi,468.6S 

"  Feabody   Hotenm    of    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,   .   .  2,041.68 

"            Botanic  Department, T,S61.09 

*'            Harrard  Dining  Auociation,     .   .  4a,990.14 

"           B»^'<ftll  Hall  AModatlon,  ....  SS,M8.97 
•■           CUhIcbI  PtiUlcation  Ftud  of  the 

Claiaof  18S6, 1,177.12 

•'           Stadtnm, 67,983.78 

'<            Sundry  Accoanta, TSO.M 

(708,398.69 

Term  bilUdne  in  October,  1904 949,4SS.71 

oTcrdue, 8,870.8»        »61,«B1.6S 

CUi  In  Adam*  Tmit  Co »10,47e.81 

"         Equitable  Tnut  Co 106,988.41 

'•        Nadonai  Union  Bank, 13,418.09 

<•         Old  B^ton  National  Bank, 4,968.87 

»        bandi  of  Charles  F.  Hasan,  Bursar,    .   .   .      39,466,96        166,640.84 
Total •16,T6e,7t».U) 
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The  foregoing  Property  repreaentg  the  following  Fands  and 

BfUancea,'  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

A^fl'.'l'BM.                       UNIVERSITY  FUNDS.  Frindtwl.  Jnly  M.  Moi. 

Band  Made  (1903), $1,U3.00 

84,950.00  Andrew  BlgalOW  (1898) 4,960.00 

5.000.00  Stanton  BlRke  (1899) 6,000.00 

4,771.33  Cliftrlotte  P.  Blanchard  (1891),  .  4,771.33 

6,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  (1886),    .  .  5,250.00 

18,600,00  John  W.  Carter  (1898) 12,600.00 

154.72  Thomas  Cotton  (1727), 164.86 

22,000.00  John  Cowdin  (1888), 33,835.06 

115.966.56  George  B.  Dorr  (1882) ii5,9GB.56 

48,458.50  George  Draper  (1892), 48,468.60 

66,787.00  R.H.Eddy  (1901) 56,787.00 

101,225.49  Harvard  EUiB  (1895) 101,226.49 

6,322.09  JohnDBviaWUlianiBPrenoli(190i),  6,,'i2a.09 

20,671.18  Gore  (1834), 20,571.18 

36,000.00  John  C.  Gray  (1881) 25,000.00 

20,000.00  Walter  HaatingB  (1888) 20,000.00 

6,000.00  George  Baxter  Hyde  (1895),  .  .  5,000.00 

91,886.23  Insurance  and  Guaranly  (leeO),  ,   .   .  61,142.17 

16,871.63  Leonard  JarvlB  (!e.">i)) ifi.87i.63 

10,000.00  Henry  p.  Kidder  (1894),  ....  10,000.00 

10,000.00  Joseph  Lee  (I802) 10,000.00 

10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  (IR98) lo,ooo.oo 

81,950.54  Henry  T.Morgan  (1883),  ....  81,960.64 

16,750.00  Israel  Muneon  (184+), 16,750.00 

Henry  8,  Ifourae  (l'J04) 45,105.94 

113,817.44  PranciB  B.Parker  (isefi),.  .  .  .  113,817.44 

30,000.00  William  Perkina  (1888) 30,000.00 

60,475.41  HonryL.  Pierce  (1898) 60,467.79 

205,474.96  Henry L.  PieroefUe8iduar.v)(1898), 

Total  rtfciveii »798,000.0q 

.\p|)rupriat^  for  Fierce 

Hall »242,525.04 

Appropriate"!  for  the  Medi- 
cal School  Undertakinp,  3,'>0,ono,no 

t.^.r.g.l.iH  205,474.96 

63,.WS.41  rroidcofB  (1883), 63,658.19 

866,416.47  KeliringAlloiiraQCL- (1879) 366,416.47 

Rivcrnidf  (19(13) 6,000.00 

23.370.o;i  JohnL.  Bu8fleU(iS'*n) 23,370.03 

l,903,i;i  Mary  R.  Searle  (1903), 1,930.18 

46,913.13  Isaac  Swoetaer  (1894) 46,913.13 

6.000.00  Seth  Turner  (l''H3) 6,000.00 

60.000-00  Henry  VUlard  (i'.>n3) 60,000.00 

100,ono.(»<)  WilliamP.  Weld  (1893).   .  .   .  . 100,000,00 

$i;7il!,:W2.73    .   ,  Aii»>un(i.riiiTi.-d  f.-r«aH *1,TT9,7»7J4 

•  Thr  ilsip"  "f  llii-  e-Ii'ili'hmpTil  ..t  tli^  Fiiniln  arc  prinlnl  Hfltr  llicir  tilJea. 
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AaiTlTteli.  Frindpal.  Jnly  n. IM. 

•1,716,369.73    .   .  Anoaote  broa^t  forward (1,779,707 -U 

•COLLEGE   FUNDB. 

9,863.86  John  W.  F.  Abbot  (1874),    .   .   .  t9,809.88 

37,748.61  Alford  PT(ifeBBonhip<1765),  .   .   .  37,748.64 

6,230.00  Daniel  Austin  (1879), 6,280.00 

16,000.00  Bobert   Charlea  BUlfngs,  for 

Gray  Herbariotn  (1908) 16,000.00 

1.060.00  John  A.  Blanohard  (1878),  ..  1,060.00 
39,780.00  Botanic  DepartmeDt  (1830),  ....  39.780.00 
18,837.40  Boylflton  Frofeuonhtp  (1772),  .  .  98,337.40 
11,994.89  Franois  James  Child  Mem.  (1897),  11,280.77 

7,106.19  CUsBii:alFiibl.F'cl0fClaa8OflS6e 

(1888) 7,106.12 

1M,446.04  ClsM  SabacriptioD  (1870), 160,446.04 

466.43  CrTptogamic  Herbwiom  (balance),  .  989.81 
S8,S46.94  T.  JflSbrflon   CooUdge,  for  Re- 

■earch  in  Phyiio* 58,668.36 

3,469.71  Panl  I>adley  (1761), 3,624.75 

101,414.69  Eaton  FrofeiMnhip  (1903),     .   .    .  104,003.11 

81,919.60  EUot  ProfeBaoreblp  (1814) 21,619.60 

10,000.00  Eliot  "         (Jon.FhilUpa* 

gift)(ie54) 10,000.00 

8.600.01  Xrvlng  Frofenorahip  (1791),  .  .  .  8,600.01 
86,990.99  Fisher         "                 (1334),  .   .   .  86,990.99 

412.46  Henry  Flynt  (1760), 418.67 

16,340.88  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutow  (1796),  .  16,34038 

1.083.67  Fnnd  forRelipooi  Seirjces  (1B87),  .  1,088.67 
19,889.67  OodklnLcctnra  (1908), 18,818.94 

6,479.48  Oo«pel  Chnrcb  (1868), 6,696.77 

1,900.48  Gray  HerbnriniQ  (balance),  .   .   .   .  939.77 

88,611.00  Aaa  Gray  Memorial  (1B98),  .  .  .  38,611.00 
St,69S.l6  Asa  Qray  FrofeMonhip  of  Syato- 

tnaHe  Botany  (1897), 21,614.47 

196,417.71  Oomey  (1888) 196,789.16 

Oeoi^e  Silsbee  and  Sllen  Sever 

Hale  (1904), 6.039.73 

16,066.80  Har7aTdOrleatalSerieB(1899),  .   .  16,000.00 

90,666.91  Herbariaia(1866), 30,666.91 

90,317.08  Hersey  FrofeMorahlp  (1778),  .  .  .  20,817.08 
31,744.13  Hersey    Frofenonhip    (ThomSS 

I«e'B  gift)  (18S6) 81,744.18 

84,617.60  HoIUBPi:ofeuonhipofDiTinity(179S),  34,617.60 

8,747.33  HolUfl          ■'      of  Mathematica(17I3),  3,747.33 

6,940.70  Il^eraoll  Lecture  (1894) 6,094.09 

8.177.68  JefforBOnPhjsicalLab';  (balance),  1,748.60 
10,641.33  I.ectuTeloilFoUtlcal£conom7(1889),  10,664.76 

91,699,788.66    .   .  Amoants  carried  forward,    .   .   .     «9ra,l'33.66  $1,779,797 JM 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Am.  1,  nog.  Priiid|wi.jBiriua»i 
0,699,788.85    .   .  Amoimti  broaght  fonrard,  .   .    .     t»62,3S3.e«  ti.Tt.mJt 

IS, T96.97  Lee  Faad  for  Reading  (1863),  .   .    .  15,796.97 

108,844.19  Henry  Iiee  ProfeMonhip  (1900),  .  109,01S.SO 

7,968.89  Joseph  IiOTering  (1891) 7,916.49 

66,407  .SI  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botaiyc  G«id«ii 
(168S)  (formerly  ProfeMonhip  of 

Nrtnnl  Hiitory,  1806), 66,407.81 

Artliur  T.  Lym&ii  (I90i),    .  .  .  SG.OOO.OO 

48,068.98  KoLean  Frofeuorriiip  (1SS4).    .   .  43,06S.9t 

Made  Deputment  (1903) 1,049.3) 

ia,GS6.aO  WUIlamB.n'oldeLectiiTea(1898>,  38,706.46 

14.139.18  Daniel  H.Felroe  (1876) 14,I9«.5S 

31,000.00  Perkins  FmfBMonUp  (1841),    .  .  3l,<mM 

S1,G00.00  jronatbUlPhmipB(1861),     .   .   .  31,500.00 

76,000.00  HiyBicKlLftt)or«t«i7EiidoiniiXlB81),  ;S,OOO.aO 

56.050.19  FlllJIun»ProfeHor«hip(18S4),  .   .  36,030.19 
62,500.00  Pope                    "              (1S6S),  .   .  GS,5O0.O0 

319,868.34  ProfeswrnUp  of  Hygiene  (1899),  .    .  134,854.37 

510,000.00  Nelaon  Robinson,  Jr.  (1899),  .  5is,S76.U 

56,368.78  Biunfi>rdFrofeMoralilp  (1819),  .   .  66,368.79 

9,000.00  JtdmL.BnBSeU  (1889),     ....  3,000.00 

60,000.00  Qurdon  BaltonstoU  (1901),    .  .  60,ooo.OO 

4,436.01  QeOTge  WlUi&m  Sawin  (1890),  4,636.64 

Schol.A  Benef .  money  Tetaro«d(bal.),  e83.U 

63.80  Barthold  Bohlesinger  (1901),   .  80.58 

93,189.88  Bmith  PnifeiBonhip  (1816),    .   .    .  SS,139.S> 

13,811.14  Jonah  StlckDer  (1S99),    ....  I3,384.19 

16,468.68  John  E.  Thayer  (1886) 16,466.04 

I,19S.4G  Blisabeth  Torrey  (18S6),    .  .  .  I,I07.04 

11,148.38  Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890), .  ii,265.i4 

100,918.75  Unknown  Memorial  (1898),    .   .    .  101,179.70 

40,000.00'W'alesFTofeiiorsMp  (1903),    .   .    .  40,000.00 

15,500.00  Samuel  Ward  (1680) t6,S00JM 

6,577.94  CyroB  H.  Warren  (189S),    .  .  .  6,436.78 

191,339.30  Henry  C.Warren  (1899),   .  .  .  130,S36J17 

5,594.84  Sylvester  Waterhonae  (IBS6), .  6,86l.0T 

60,000.00  Increase  8.  Wheeler  (1889), .  .  60,000.09 

Jerome  Wheelook  (1903),  .  .  .  tOJS 

989.89  Ohannoey  Wright  (18S4),  .  .  .  1,027 .CO 

(Hfta  for  Books,  Prlnto,  CmU,  el«., 

forDept.of  Architee.(bftl.),  4,ST6.M 
1,436.91         ■■         Catei,  etc.,  at  BotuilcGu^  • 

den  (balance) t,437.08 

174.61         "        a«Mical  Library  (balance),  188.17 
S2S.63         "        Collections  for  a  Germanic 

Hnaeum  (balance),    .    .   .  323.53 
1,770.80         "         Engineering  I>epartment,  Elec- 
trical Apparatoi  (bal.),    .  .13 

94,445,188.01    .   .  Amonnta  carried  forwaid,    .   ,   .  $3,749,858.59  tI,I71,W'H 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


PrisdiMl, 
Aiif.  l.^D». 


Princliwl,  July  M.  M 


•t,446,188.0I    .   .  AmcmnU  bronght  fonrkid,  .    .   .  |S,T49,Sfi8^9  »1,T79,»7M 
9,611.78  QifU  for  The  Ethici  of   the    Social 

Qaeitiaiii  (hH.) 

Helical  Reiearch  (bBl.)>  • 
PluUttonof  Shniba,etc. '> 
Baluiei  (bklance),  .... 
Suukrit  Department  (bal.), 
Semitic  Collectian  (UUnce), 

SngftT-cBiie  iDTeitigaUoit,etc. 


8&.t6 
S,T87.«9 
1,S16.96 
W.67 
]S,S40.88 
1,009.41 
990.47 


S,18T.1S 

13.66 

8,666.96 

1,BOO.OO 

iss.9e 

6,979.11 
8T0.09 


(balu 


B),    . 


1,971.63  SniidTyQifta  (nneipended  baUncei), 


6,048.77 

n,ssi.es 

10,844.09 
800.00 
10,989.81 
11,830.71 
14,400.00 
19,748.44 
67,079.66 
88,739.88 
11,479.94 


18,869.89 
11,433.66 
93,804.8! 


Cercle  Fnnv^i  de  I'UniivTtM  Har- 
Tard(bsluice), 

George  W&lea  JHUaway  ( 190S) , 

Oalas  Goodwin  Memorial  (1889), 

Harria  (1868), 

iDdic  Philology  (balance) 

John  ThOTntoiiEirklaiid(  1871 ) , 

Henry  I^e  Memorial  (18S9),    .  . 

Charles  Bliot  IToFton  (1901),    . 

Robert  Treat  Paine  (18S7),  .  . 

John  Parker  (1873), 

Itogera  (18B9). 

Henrjr  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memo- 
rial (1889) 

John  TyndaU  (1886) 

James  Walker  (I88i) 

"Whitlag  (1896), 


100.00 
6,289.^1 


11,068.49 
11,610.61 
14,100.00 
12,856.68 
f>7,362.87 


32,4' 


«.66 


11,569.46 
11,894.19 
11,928.96 
83,098.61 


8,799. 


.62  Abbot  (1852).  .  . 
.96  Aiford  (1786),  . 
,67  Bartlett  (1881), 
.90  Ba08ett(18T6),  . 
■40  Btgelow  (ISGfi), 
.87  Borden  (1896), 


6,878. 
6,699. 
13,066. 
8,309. 

118,678.82  Bowdltch  (1864), 113,740.68 

8,896.  "   ' 

8,869. 

6,804. 


8,780.88 
2,079.61 
B,886.8t 
6,701.79 
13,106.80 
2,688.78 


6.S9  Bright  (balance), 

9.97  Browne  (l«87), 

4.74  Morey  Willard  Buokminster 


88,180.88  Burr  (1896), 

6,119.63  Buluff  8.  Choate(1884),  .  .  .  . 

8,978.97  Class  Of  1802  (1H70), 

8,184.66  "         1814  (1853), 

6,698.99         "        1816(Eirkland)(l8e2), 
r,910,ll&.64    .   .  AmonuU  carried  forirard, 


6,863.01 
88,6S8.66 
6,136.46 
8,349.69 
3,811.67 
6,668.68 
$3,811,691.92  »l,7Td,797.64 


;abyG00<^lc 


Aug. 


'» 


.«»>. 


$4,910, 119 .6i 
4,B44.18 
8,187.81 
4,909.23 
6,107.64 
6,10e.S6 

15,780.89 
4.71S.S7 
6,06E.40 
5,862.00 

11,888.97 
600.00 
6,679  .S8 
S,5S9.6A 
fi.0S7.68 
9,786.68 

G,486.91 
40,866.94 
8,146.96 
6,360.110 
11,863.36 


10,088.96 
88,61)0.46 

10,760.03 
6,290.90 
1S,GH.8G 
6,223.66 
10,878.04 
80,466.28 
10,840.27 
6,117.00 
9,728.51 
6,107.08 
8,240.47 
6,778.89 
6,eiO.S8 
6,498.26 
4,960.00 
6,230.81 
4,S0S.G9 


.   .  Amonntt  brongbt  fonrvd,  . 

ClOH  of  1817  (1862), 

1828  (1882), 

"        1835  (1863) 

"        1841  (1871), 

«        1862  (Dana)  (1876),  .  . 

"        1866(1886) 

"        1867  (1886), 

1877  (1903), 

188S  (1900), 

Crovslnahleld  (1877) 

W.H,  Cuctwortii  (balance),  .  . 
FranciB  H.  Gummings  (1898),  . 
Geo.  and  Martha  Derby  (1881), 

JuUiu  Dexter  (1893) 

O.  W.  Doe(iH93), 

Department  oi  Education  (balance), 

W.S.  BliotC1875), 

Joseph  Ereleth  (1896),    .... 

FaU  Hirer  (1898), 

raiTftr(1878) 

RiohaFd  An^roBtliie  GtamDrill 

(1890) 

Charles  Haren  Qoodwin(lS89), 

Greene  (18G3), 

Harrard  Club  of  Buffalo  (balance) , 
John  Appletou  Haven  (1902), . 
WllUam  Haton  (1897),  .... 
Ebeneser  Rockvood  Hoar(i896), 

LeTina  HoBT  (1878) 

Hodges  (1878) 

HoUis  (1722), 

HeiLi7B.Htunphre;(i890), .  . 

C.  L.  Jones  (1901) 

a.  B.  LowoU  (1886), 

Uarkoe  (1908), 

KatthewB  (balance) 

Herrick  (1888), 

Moray  (1808) 

Lady  Uowlson  (1C43) 

Howard  Gku-dneririchol8(1897), 

Iiuoy  Osgood  (1873) 

George  Foster  Feabody  (1902), 

Pennoyer  (1670), 

Perkins  (1869), 

Philadelphia  (1904) 

WendeU  Phillips  Mem'l  (18»6), 
Bioardo  Priie  (balance),  .   . 
,   .  Amovnla  carried  forward. 


Prtadml.  Jnlr  'U  i*^ 
(3,211,5111.92  9I,7T»,7»J1 

4,644  Jl 

3,654.29 

6,036.73 

6,161.29 

6,160.16 
16,785.95 

4,763.18 

6,107.00 

6,429.27 
12,074.78 


700.00 
6,750.17 
6,G37.St 
6,091.47 
2,818.57 

600.00 
6,498.64 
41,069.16 
3,194.98 
6,808  JO 

11,476.58 
7,681  J6 
4,340.07 
66.66 
10,170.20 
24.082.61 
10,862.80 
6,840.98 
18,647.27 
6,295.64 
10,871.91 
80,774.69 
10.433.49 
6,211.08 
8,768.78 
6,173.38 
8,308.61 
6,814.31 
6,744.59 
6,760.60 
6,007.16 
6,453.02 
4,858.89 
10,260.61 
1,638.69 
360.09 


»8,S68,57780  $1,771, 1»Ii* 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


■;*.&. 


Fibudiul,  Jolj  ai,  IM. 
.    .  Amonnti  brought  forwnd,  .    .    .  |S,fi68,GTT.80  91,779,797 J14 

Bodger(i8S8) i,i6i.Sl 

Henrjr  B.  Bogers  (186») S,soo.S« 

EdWBTd  BUBflell  (1877) S,7SG.S4 

SrIbb  (1893), 6,fi37.5« 

BaltonstaU  (17S9), 11,812.19 

lATerett  Saltonatall  (IS&C),  .  .  8,6SS.e9 

Muy  SaltonBtall  (1730), ....  6,928.88 

Sever  (18G8) 8,398.» 

SewsU  (1696), 11,036.80 

Shatta(A(!iS54), i9,27a.H 

Blade  (1877) 6,lfi0.8S 

Dnnlap  Smith  (1903), 4,766.86 

story  (1884) 4,611.8* 

Btoughton  (1701), s,e78.se 

Bwlft  (1899) 8,684.86 

Thayer  (I8fi7), 79,008.96 

OoTham  Thomaa  (1866), ....  4,865.96 

Toppaa  (1868) 7,704.90 

Towna«nd(i8«i), a6,6i».61 

-WalOOtt  (1855) 4,946.04 

Christopher  U.  Weld  (1899),    .  10,616.87 

Jaoob  WendeU  (1899) 6,871.88 

Whiting  (1874) 11,778.96 

JoBlah  Dwight  Whitney  (1904),  6,000.00 

Haryli.  Whitney  (leos),    .  .  .  »,si6.70 


£,262,365.59 
1,111.32 
8,484.14 
8,708.07 
6,603.67 

11,107.89 
8,474.56 
6,894.99 
8,391.31 

10,814.66 

49,324.61 
6,0S9.86 
4,700.00 
4,478.47 
8,796.64 
8,894.80 

76,880.28 
4,806.87 
7,640.47 

86,640.64 
4,848.18 

10,014.86 
6,318.66 

11,667.46 

7,901.91 


60,403.46  Bebeooa  C.  Amea  (1903),    .  .  .  60,682.66 

649.35  KRthamelAppletoit(17TS),   .  .  575.64 

1,764.68  Frank  Bollea  Memorial  (1894),    .  1,8U.01 

I,e06.o4  WUIiom  Brattle  (1717) 1,678.42 

980.94  ThomaB  Danforth  (1724),    .  .  .  1,087.78 

6,448.73  MoBOB  Day  (1880), 6,448.78 

898.88  John  SUery  (1738), 411.08 

1,383.84  Eihibitluni  (1796), ],S38.8i 

736-80  Thomaa  Pitch  (1787), 770.91 

432.96  Bphraim  Flynt  (1723),     ....  448.14 

147.06  Henry  Flynt(17G0), 164.06 

489.78  Henry  QibbB  (1723), 4eo.n 

2,913.79  John  Glover  (1653), 3,051.74 

10,881.53  Prioe  Greenleaf  Aid  (balance), .  13,088.09 

348.80  Edward  Holyoke  (1748),    .  .  .  859.16 

8,880.86  Bobert  Eeayne  (1659),     ....  8,441.40 

86,196.08  Bertram  Kimball  (1908),     .  .  .  86,193.60 

864.89  Hary  londall  (1812), 1,010.87 

5,716.82  Snaan  B.  I,yman(i899), ....  6,988.87 

806.00  Anne  UiUs  (1735) 816.88 

;,646.606.07    .   .  AmonaU  carried  fonrud,    .    .   .  $3,976,266.46  »1,779,7»7J(4 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


50 

Prindpiil, 

Am  1.  IWW.  Friaeip*!,  Jaly  11.  MM- 

•C,H6,80fl.07    .   .  AmonnUbronglitfonrud,  .   .   .  $8,976,165.46  •l,T79,»IJi 

10,8&6.33  Hooroe  (1880) 10,906.81 

3,0SS.09  Palfrey  F.xbibition  (1821),   ....  1,088.64 

4,617.36  DT.A.F.Feabod7Meinari>l(1896),       4,711.59 

196.17  Joseph  Bewail  (iTSS), K5M 

14,640.68  Alexander  W.  Thayer  (1899), .  14,7MJt9    * 

11,166.10  Qoiuoy  Tufts  (1877) 11,166.10 

Sd4.87  B«i)jamliiWadaworth{i787),  .  ITT .61 


1,498.17  JameBCtoFdoiiBeiinettClsss), . '  i,6S4Ji» 

TrandB  Boott  (1904) lO.tM.SS 

80,191.44  Bowdoin  Frizu   for  DiMerutiaiis 

(1791), 80,886.80 

S,604.7S  BoylBtOnFriz<'ifoTElo<;iition(iai7),  3,41S.91 

S,3S8.84  Ooolidge  Debating  (1899),  ....  6,188.19 

100,00  Dante  (balance), 50.00 

1,964.49  Sdvard  Hopkins  01ft  for  ''D«- 

tnra"  (1718)(b«a«ice), 1,808.18 

1,116.78  Salea  (IH92) 1,078.9< 

9,G46.4S  John  O.  Sargent  (1889),  ....  2,666.86 

7,000,00  OeoTge  B.  Bohlar  (1890), .  .  .  .  7,000.00 

8,384.51  OharleB  Sumner  (1874) 8,646.97 

8,699.03  Bobert IT.  Toppan  (1894),  .   .    .  3,716.47 

1,116.00  FhiUp  Washbom  (1899)  ,    .   .   .  1,170.66 

104,186.81  DsTld  A.  Wellfl  (1901),     ....  110,278.<0    4,MI,T4tM 


6,317. 
8,107. 
10,049. 
6,S44. 

678. 


6,397. 
18,671 
60,478, 


LIBBABT  FUNDS. 

1.88  Bowditoh  (1861) »1,]S6.«< 

:.80  Brieht  (baUnce), 111.41 

1.10  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1851(1899),  641.89 
1.80      "          "           "        1651  (O.F. 

Dunbar's  Gift)  (1899),  ....  631.56 

.08  Edvin  Conant  (1893), 87,791,88 

1.11  ConstantiUH  (1886) 36,940.46 

.89  Denny  (1876) 6,S1S.80 

,02  Forrar  (1871), 6,346.86 

48  Haven  (1844), 8,163.86 

.01  Hayes  (1886), lo,oe6.i8 

,13  Qayward  (1864), 6,190.77 

.02  B.  H.  Hodges  (balwue) 746.16 

,89  HolliS  (1781),      2,847.4« 

1.96  Homer  (1871), 2,181.50 

1.00  Jarvis  (1886), St7.39 

.63  Lane  (18S8), S,270.15 

IT  Lowell  (1881), 26,492.00 

AS  Mlnot  (1870), 60,607.82 

.34    .  .  Amouuta  curied  forwud,   .  .  .  f  184,684.69  15,981,6403* 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


51 


«6,IHl,461.a4 

7,160.89 
6,995.40 


a,9ol.97 
6,313.10 
90,089.18 
3,981.66 

«g.si 

10,676.94 
87,606  .OS 

5,081.17 
II,9S5.S4 

6,343.89 


16,8' 


e,S99.44 

as9.36 

30,106.66 

100,000.00 

1,447.10 

149.08 


M,7a7.90 

TI,4i7.02 

17,000.00 

636.00 

890.00 

1,000.00 

7,876.00 

174.10 

4,060.36 

87,688.74 

3,177.96 

6,000.00 

35,644.57 

60,780.89 

1,060.00 

911.34 

T64.85 

6,008.43 

76.885.81 

6,000.00 

1,060.00 

10.000.00 

9. 184 .69 


FMaelpii].  Jnl}-  SI.  1»M. 

.  .  Amonntt  brongbt  forward,  .  .  .  (184,684.69  $6,983,640.58 

Luoy  Osgood  (1878) 7,147.16 

Mary  Osgood  (I860), 7,018.71 

Friae  Oreenleaf  Income  for  Booki 

(Ulmce), 883.86 

Salm  (1893) 8,960.16 

Sallflbnry  (1858), 6,818,83 

SeTOr(1878), 80,867.27 

Sbapleigh  (1801), 3,949.87 

Oeoi^  B.  Bohler  (baluce),   .  .  46.38 

Snbtcriptlon  for  Librkrj  (1869),   .   .  10,601.34 

Sumnor  (1876) 87,616.98 

Kenneth Matheson Taylor  (1899),     5,i43.i3 

Daniel  Treadwell  (1886),    .  .  .  12,338.33 

lohabod  Tucker  (1875) 5,386.36 

Wales  lacome  for  Booki  (balance),  176.50 

Walker  (1875), ib,938.40 

Ward  (1858) 6,287.64 

Wateraton  Gift  (balance),  ....  371.70 

J.  HoDtington  Woloott  (1891),  SO,104.08 

Bben  Wright  (1883), 100,000.00 

Suiidi7Gifta(DDeipeiidedbalB.),  .   .  1,283.30 

SnndTy  balances, 830.26        446,748.48 

niVlMTT   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

DlTlniQr  School  (balance), (14,173.66 

New  Endowment  (1879), 71,437.08 

Oliver  Ames  (1880), 17,000.00 

Hannah  C.  Andrews  (1836), .  .  636.00 

Daniel  Austin  (1880) 890.00 

Adams  Ayer  (1869), 1,000.00 

Joseph  Baker  (1876), i5,376.oo 

Beneficiarj  money  retnmed  (balance),  183.40 

Bnshton  Daahwood  Burr  (1894) ,  4,343.54 

BOBSey  Profeirarship  (1863),      .   .  37,688.74 

Joshua  Clapp  (1836) 3,177.96 

BdwinConant  (1893), G.ooo.oo 

Dexter  Lcctareiliip  (1810),     .   .   .  95,644.87 

Frothingham  Prof  eMor«bip(  1693),  53,303.14 

Abraham  W.Fnller  (1847),  .  .  i.oso.oo 

Lewis  Oould  (1853) 911.34 

Xrfiuisa  J.  Hall  (189S), 788.63 

Hancock  ProfettoNhlp  (1765),     .  6.008.48 

Charles  I>.Hanoook  (1891),  .  .  76,886.81 

Haren  (1898), 6,000.00 

Samuel  Hoar  (1857) 1,050.00 

HenryP.  Kidder  (1881),     .  .  .  lo.ooo.oo 

Henry  Lienow  (1841) 9. 184. go 

.   .  AmonnU  carried  fomanl,    .   .    .  $359,103.60(6,480,289.06 


Goo^^lc 


Priiicip»l, 
AtUf.  1.  1W13. 

$6,660,178.36 
1,050.00 
16,01E.81 
S05.5S 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 

5,3SO.0O 

3,100.00 

64,846.78 

636.00 


•  .  AmaantB  brongfat  forward,  .  .  . 
Caroline  Uerriam  (1867),  .  .  . 
Farkmon  ProfessorBhip  (1814),     . 

John  W.  Quinby  (less) 

Abby  Crocker  Biohmond  (lesi). 

John  Ii.  Buaaell  (1890) 

WiUlamB.  8pooner(lS90),  .  . 
Thomas  Tlleaton  of  New  Tork 

Bndoinnent  (1879), 

Hary  F.  Townsend  (leei),  .  . 
'Wlnthrop  Ward  (1862),  .... 
Winn  ProteNorahip  (1877),  .  .  . 
Gift  for  DiTtni^  Hall  Ctutpel  alten- 


Priaelpal,  JbIj  U,  WL 
«S6»,103.SO  •6.49D,*»J)« 
1,060.00 
16,01S.B1 
639.69 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
10,000.00 

40,000.00 

S,36O.0O 

•      3,100.00 

66,846.78 


Sobort  Charlei  BilUnge  Pilee 
(1904) 

18.S81.88  Abner  W.  Bnttrlok  (1880), 
6,668.66  ThotoaB  CMy(i8S0),    .  . 
3,738.76  Qeorge  Chapman  (1884), 
4,466.69  Joshua  Clapp  (1S89),     .   . 

14,968.26  Jaokson  Fonndadon  (1886), 
6,400.48  J.  Henry  EendaU  (1868), 
8,463.08  ITanoy  Kendall  (iMe),  . 
1,060.00  William  Fomroy  (18S6), .  . 


3,609.93 
18,339.13 
S,6BBM 
3,7Se.BS 
4,489.39 
14,978.43 
S,4S8XII 
8,476.69 
1,060.00 


LAW  SCHOOL  PUNDS. 

386,883.74  La«  School  (balance) $381,656.96 

8,706.33 

71,161.66 

23,979.83 

15,760.00 

530.93 

47,031.35 

75.00 

100,000.00 

8,840.81 

1,967.33 

94,994.97 


67,921. 
23,979 

1S,TB0. 


100,000. 
8,840. 


.97  James  Barr  Ames  Price  (1898), 
.78  BemiB  Frofeiiorthip  (1879), 
SS  BuBBey        "  (1862), 

.00  Dane  "  (1829), 

.97  Hugbes  Loan  (1908),    .    .   . 
.35  Law  School  Book  (1888),    .   . 

Law  School  Exhibition,  .  .  . 
.00  Law  School  Librai?  (1898),  . 
.81  Boyall  ProfeMonhip  (1781). 
.92  Scholarship  money  retained  (balance), 

Weld  Profeiionhip  (1882),     .   .   . 


LAWRENCE   SCIENTinC   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

T58.3T  .Edward  Austin  Loam  repaid  (bal.),  $724.20 

80,686.85  John  B.  Barringer  (1878),  .  .  .  80,686.85 
Qeorge  H.  Emerson  Scholanhip 

(1903)  (balance), 475.00 

5,679.93  George  A.  Gardner  (1893),    ..  5,634.60 
$7,480,768.97    .  .  Anoantt  carried  forward. 


$87,630.66  $;,634,S71.I« 
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AnmnSw-  PrineiiHl,  Jnlj  81,  IWM. 

♦7,*80J68.97    .   .  AmoonW  bronght  forwMd,  .   ,    .  $37,620.66  »7, 621, 873. 1« 
10,708.10  HeimenJenmnKBScbolu»tiip(i898),  I0,S18.S7 

6l,53e.i3  Abbott  IiRWrenoe  (IHG'-t),     ■   ■   ■  61,636.43 

60.876.00  James  IiRWTeiiae(i86S) 60,3;6.oo 

466.31  lAwreiioe  Sdenti&c  School  Loans 

repud  (balance), 360.S6 

40.806.78  Profeiionhip  of  EngiDeering  (1847),  40,805.78 
86,000.00  Arthur  Hotoh  (1896), 86,000.00 

6,806.97  8tuartWadaworthWheeler(i898),    fi,6i4.91 
GO.OO  lAWrenoe  Sdenti&c  School  Aiioci- 

a^OD  ScboUnhip  (baltUM),    .   .    .  160.00        SaS,lS3.l4 

MUSEUM  OP  COMPABATIVE  ZOOLOQY  FUNDS. 

M,034.4O  MiueninofCoiap<tr*ti<eZo51og7(baI.),  «9S,164.7a 

S97.9S8.10  AgaBBiS  Memorial  (1875) 397,938.10 

7,694.01  Tewhen' and  Pulrili' (1876),  .  .  .  7,694.01 
6,519.16  Virginia  Barret  Oibba  Scholar- 

■hip  (1892) 6,683.41 

60,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Mmenin 

(1869), 60,000.00 

108,886.93  SturgiB  Hooper  (1865),     ....  108,464.41 

7,740.66  Humboldt  (1869), 7.740.66 

6,000.00  wlllardFeeleHuimevell(l9Dl),  5,000.00 

117,469.34  Permanenl  (1869) 117.469.84        637,888.66 

PEABODT  MUSEUM  OF   AMEaiCAN   ARCH4KOLOQT 
AND  ETHNOLOGY   FUNDS. 

11.579.79  Hemenway  Fellowibip  (1891),  .  913,181.16 
B8,86o.S6  Pe»body  Boilding  (1866),  ....  88.865.66 
47,336.10  Feabody  Collection  (1866),  .  .  ,  47,886.10 
47,629.77  Feabody  ProfcBior  (1886),  .  .  .  47,666.07 
80,164.16  Thaw  Fellowihip  (1890),     ....  80,178.87 

10.347.01  Henry  C.  Warren  BxploraUoo 

(1899) 10,376.56 

6,000.00  Buaan  Cornelia  Varren  (1903),  6,ooo.oo 
6,418.03  Bobert  C.  Winthrop  Scholanhip 

(J895), 6,671.83 

90,681.90  Huntington  Frotblngham  Wol- 

OOtt  (1891), 30,675.67        B07,S78.«1 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

4«,17S.68  Medical  Scbool  (balance) 980,414.50 

11,361.86  Edward   Aiutln  (Bacteriological 

Laboratory)  (1899) 11,098.88 

36,613.68  Edward  M.Sarringer  (1861),  .  25,613.68 

8.313.34  J.  Ingaraoll  Bowditoh  (1889),  .  6,in.87 

98,699,181.66    .   .  AmonnU  caniod  forward,    .   .   .  978,181.93  98,691,716.67 
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Prlnclp*], 

Ang.  1,1  wa.  Plliid|Ml,Jiiljn,  n 

$8,699,181.66    .   .    Amonnti  brongbt  forwud,    .   .  97S,tSI.93  $8,691, 
2,SS3.14  Boylston  Fimd  for  Medical  Books 

(1800) 2,161^ 

30,8U.S8  JohnB.&Buokminflter  Brown 

Bndowment  (1896), 3l,3*9M 

93,S88.SB  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (1899),  9S,SG1.S9 

880,987.78  Calvin  mni  Luoy  ElliB  (1S99),  .  881,8(3.29 

101,702.24  Oeorge  Fabyan  (isss) ioi,S86.4S 

1,886.08  Samuel  B.  Fits  (1884), 1,8S6.0S 

3,600.00  F.  B.  Qreenon^h  (Sargfckl  Rs- 

■earch)  (1901), 2,922.88 

19,193.66  JftokHan  Medical  (1869), 19,192.86 

1,769.78  Medical  Library  (1872), 1,84S.7S 

62,900.38  WUllaniO.  UoHflley  (1897),   .   .  62,923.86 

88,760.00  Neir  SabtcriptfoD  (1888), 88,750.00' 

9,836.94  Dr.  Buppaner  (1S9T), 9,335.9* 

60,000.00  Geo.  C.Bhattack  (1868),     .  .  .  60,000.00 

6,S81.U8  Surgical  Laboratorv  (1897),   ....  6,871.42 

16,766.31  Mary  W.  Bwstt  (1884),     ....  16,766.11 

20,000.00  Samuel  W.  Bwett  (1884),     ,    .   .  20,000.00 

2,000.00  QoinoyTuAs  (1879) 9,000.00 

14,441.68  Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Md- 

•enin  (1848), 14,032.9« 

41,872.00  OlkarleaWllder(l»00), 4l,908.oo 

84,007.73  Henry  Willard  Williama  (1893),  86,629.90 

GifU  for  Anatomical  Research  (bal.),  509.68 
923.62  OifU  for  Pathological  Dep't  Librarr 

(balance),    ■   ■ 688^8 

1,890.50  Sundry  Oifli  (nnexpcDded  balance*),  l,S86Jil 


6,846.14  Geo.  CheyneShattuok  Memorial 

(1891), 6,376.10 

6,669.76  Charlea  Eliot  Ware  Memorial 

(1B91) 5,704.74 

6,803.26  John  Ware  Memorial  (1891),  .  .  6,830.16 


6.107.26  Luoina  F.  Billin«B  (1900), .  .  .  n,ieo.86 

6,766.04  D.W.  Cheever  (1889) 6,780.60 

3,185.44  Cotting  Gift  (1900) 8,169.98 

8,787.69  Orlando  W.  Doe  (1898),  .   .    .   .  2,820.68 

61.06  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Stndeota  (balance) 161.17 

6,T3S.47  Lewis  and  HarrietHaydon(i8S4},  5,783.12 

6,466.46  C.  U.  Jones  (1893) 6,424.88 

6.382.27  Alfted  Hosmer  lander  (1896),  6,886.61 
Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  (1904), .  8,684.4s 

6,642.09  Charles  B.  Porter  (is97),    .  .  .  6,711.21 

$9,667,814.12    .   .  AmoonU  carried  fonrard,   .   .   .  «1,0H,S84.92  tS.ai.Tie-^' 
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Aag.J.MItt.  PrinoipiJ.  July  M.  WM. 

»9,S67,HH.I2    .   .  AmoQDM  broaght  forward,  .   .   .  $1,064,384.93  $8,69t,71GJ»7 
4,871  OS  Charles  Pratt  Strong  (1894),   .         4,75S.tie 
6,393.55  iBaao  Sweetoer  (1892),     ....  6,548.64 

6,360.16  John  Thompson  Taylor  (1899),         e^soo.ee 
B,«54.6a  Edward  Wiggleaworth  (1897), .         5,410.06 


8,886.86  BoylBton  (1808), 

6,811.80  William  H.  Thomdike  (1895), 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL   UNDERTAKING  FUNDS. 

Bobert  Baoon, t89,999.T8 

104,898.05  Bobert  C.  Billlngfl  (1900),  .  .  .  109,801.69 
25,376.40  Q«orge  Fabyan  (addition  of  1908),  S8,586.T9 
101.68S.89  Qeorge  HigginBon  ProfeBBonhip 

(190B), 101,908.49 

96,000.00  Jaokson  ProfeMonhlp  (addition  of 

1902) 26,000.00 

J.  Flflrpout  Ho^an  Gift,-  .  .  .      I60,i>94.9i 
B70,7T6.6S  Henry  L.  Pieroe  (1898),  ....       388,468.62 

81,367.48  Prootor  (1903) 68,676.68 

868,876.69  John  D.  Bookefbller  Gift  (19oa),  1,071.366.41 
126,689.80  David  BearB  Gift  (1902),  ....  56,406.28 
86,000.00  8hatta<!kProfeMonUp(additiODof 

190!) 86,000.00 

104,484.98  BtillmanProfeBBonhip  (190S),  .  .  109,468.91 
4,689.40  8choolofCoiiip«r«tiTe  Medicine (1899),  4,860.68 
6,201.84  Gift  for  Pathological  Labontoi?,  .   .  5,861.62    8,827,377.61 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

39,899.71  Dental  School  (baUnce) 130,464.99 

8,855.86  DenUl  School  Endowment  (1880),   .  8,266.85 

38,000.00  HenryC.'WarreQEndowment(ie89),  23,000.00 
20,803.88  Gifu  (or  Building  (1892), 81,804.78  77,686.67 

OBSERVATOBT   FUNDS. 
60,867.88  AdTancementof  Artnin.Sctenoe(1901),    (50,386.00 
20,641.14  AdTancementof  Astron.  Sdence(1908),      21,564.91 
11,018.16  Anonjmons  Gift  (1902),  . 


6,000.00  Thomaa  G.  Appleton  (1884), 

2,500.00  J.  IngorsoU  Bowditoh  (1889), 

800,000.00  Uriah  A.  Boyden  (1887).    .  . 

848.36  Draper  Kamorial  (balance),  . 

2,000.00  Charlotte  Harrla  (1877), .  .  . 

46,000.00  Haven  {189R) 

81,000.00  Jamea  Hayward  (1866), .  .  . 

50,000.00  ObBerratoi^BudowmeDt  (1888),   . 

60,000.00  Paine  ProfetBorahip  (1886),     .   . 

111,948,417.08    .   .   Amoanta  carried  forward,      . 


6,000.00 
8.50O.OO 
200,000.00 
270.98 
2,000.00 
46,000.00 
81,000.00 
80,000.00 
60,000.00 


»466, 1 79.21 912,088,688.67 
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Aug.  1.  iwi. 
f  11, 943, 4 17.02    .   .    AmonDts  brought  forvud,  .   . 
S7S,933.0T  Bobert  Treat  Faine  (1686),  .  . 
110,398.S8  Edward  B.  PhillipB  (1349), .  . 

ia,8*3.83  JoBiahQuinoyC1866), 

37,376.21  David  Seora  (1846) 

13,860.00  Augustas  story  (1871),  .  .  .  . 
133.96  Gift  for  pabliahinglnn&rphotograpfai. 


Prindtnl.  Jnly  n,  MW. 
»4fi6, 1 79.21  »lX,083,8».tr 
278,93a.07 
110,393.68 
13,462.77 
S8,S«T.6S 
13,380.00 

43.36        M6ya7Sl 


BUSSEY   ISSTITDTIOH   FUNDS. 


87,789.48  BoSBOy  Inidtntion  (bsUnce 
21,^7.97  WoodlBikl  Kill  (1895),   .   .    . 


ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  FUNDS. 

]SS,080.00  Arnold  ArboretDin  (1899) •1S4,09S.00 

169,703.10  James  Arnold  (187S), 160,082.99 

14,349.48  ArboretumCoDatnictloDOUti(ba].),  .       19,060.52 

Bobert  Charles  BmingB(1904),       13,600.00 

21,708.69  WUliom  I..  Bradley  (169T),  .  .      23,790.12 

BusseyFnnd  for  tfae  Arnold  Aifoore- 

tmn  (1908), 3,308.06 

OTHER  FUNDS   FOB   SPECIAL   PURPOSES. 


10,606.66  Ffaillips   Brooke  Hoiu«  Endav- 

nient(1901) 910,606.66 

10,939.66  Balph  H.  81iepard(1900},  .  .  .  11,034.23 
6,173.81  BalpliH.BliepardHeii]orial(l898),  6,468.81 
s,664.96  JohnW.  and  Belinda  I- Bandall 

(1897) 6,819.92 


332.39  Fogg  Art  Haieiun  (balance),  .   .    .  106.58 

60,000.00  Wmiam  Hayes  Voes  (1893),    .  60,000.00 

16.468.39  Gray  Fund  for  EngnTiiig«  (18S6),  16,243.38 
16,788.38  wmiam  K.  Pliohard  (1898).  .  16,673J0 

88.364.40  John  Witt  RandaU  (1893), .  .  .  33,963.98 

8TILU1AII    inriRHART. 

7,716.17  Stillinan  Inflnnary  (balance),    .   .  7,447.10 
50,000.00  Bobert  Charles  Billings,   for 

Stillinan  Inflrmai?  (1903),    .   .  60,000X10 
6,838.68  Free  Bed    Fund   of   the   Class  of 

1868(1898) 6,833.68 

639.88  Free  Bed  Ftmd  for  StUlman  Infirm- 
ary (1900), 689J8 

8,000.00  Herbert  Sohnn  Memorial  Free 

Bed  (1903) 3,000.00 

2,8*6.64  Henry  P.  Waloott  (i90i),  .  .  .  2,646.C4 

912,980,661.99   .   .     AmonnU  carried  forward,     .    .  $219,774.88*l»,87>,01t-** 


Google 


FrtpelpKl.JnljBl,  MM. 
Amonnla  brought  fonrard,      .   .  t319,77i.33$18,379,014.S8 


1,809^8  FoDdofUwClaSB  of  1684(1887),  1,364.83 

7,666.96  "         "  "         1844(1896),  7,983.68 

8,736.00  "         "         "         1863  (1887),  3,735.00 

"         1866(190*),  7,678.87 


18,S19.G6  Gift!  for  ImproTemcnta  ind  AddltJODs 
to  The  Soldier*!  Field  (1901),    .   . 

431.74  BrightoD  Mttrah  Fence  (balance),  .  .  431.74 

117,018.10  Emerson  HkU,              "          .  .  l63,686.oi 

1,4S8.01  Semitic  Building,              "           .  .  1,106.39 

3,468.»  John  Bimpldns  Hall,    "  1,932.47 

Oeoi^s  Smith  Beqaeit  (1904),     .  237,607.87 
60,000.00  BtillmaQ     Inflrmatj     (Contagioaa 

Wud)  (balance), 69,190.30 

10,000.00  Gift   for    new    UniTcnltj    Librarj 

Building  (balance), 30,436.10 

S,3SS.68  nnlTerrityMaieamBnilding  (balance),  1,460.13 


480,S6«.31  Edwtmi  Austin  (ISSe),     ....  484,189.67 

60,000.00  Bright  Legacy  (1880), 50,000.00 

37,910.93  BnrMT'a  Snndi?  Acconnli  (balance),  18,470.27 

892,710.18  BusaeyTnut  (1861), S92.T10.18 

161,086.06  CalTia  and  Luoy  XUiB  Aid  (1899),  161,380.99 

S,l7i^  John  Foster  (1840), 3,i7i.60 

M4,4C0.IB  Gains  and  Loasea  for  General  InTest- 

menti  (1891), 585,648.28 

788,866.31  Frioe  Greenleaf  (1887),     ....  788,866.81              * 

19,989.33  Henry  Harris  (1883),     99,939.88 

1,361.78  Harrard  Memorial  3ocieQr  (1S98),  1,831.98 

51,069.99  Bobert  Troup  Paine  (1880),  .  .  63,661.44 

4a,ooo.oo  James  Sarage  (1873), 43,000.00 

877.96  Gift*  (or  Cuban  Teachera, 277.96 

S,4»4.0O  Sundrj  balancea, 87.37    S,S66,S6448 

FUNDS   IN   TRUST  FOE  FDBP08ES  NOT 
CONNECTF,n  WITH  THE  COLLBQE. 


16,643.59  Daniel  Williams  (1716), . 
4,901.56  Sarah  Wlnalow  (1790),    . 
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Changes  in  (he  Funds  during  the  year  endiTtg  Jvly  31,  1904. 

ToUl  unount  of  Fundi  and  balaoces,  Joi;  31, 1904, 

u  before  aUted, $16,755,753.10 

Totalkmonntof  Fnods and  balances,  Au^Btl,  IMS, 

aa  before  itaied, 16,8C3,5S1.70 

Showing  a  total  iDcrease  daring  the  year  of •S9S,SSI.10 

Which  it  made  np  as  follows  :  — 
Oiftt  forming  new  Funds  or  Increasmg  old  ones,    .       te33,98e.ofi 
Increase  of  Fundi  eatabliihed  during  the  year,   .   .  30,439.64 

Credit  balances  created, 173,301.64 

OaiD  from  change  of  inrestments, 18,028.11 

locreue  more  than  decrease  of  Fnndi  (ezclnding 

tbe  Inanrance  and  Goaran^  Fond)  and  balances, 

which  appear  both  at  the  beginiuDg  and  the  end 

ofthe;ear, 129,8I0JiT 

$9TS,Ee8.41 

Deduct  from  this  amonnt 

8nndr7  balaocei  naed  up, $49,598.98 

Decrease  of  InsnraDce  and  Onarautj 

Fnnd,   by  ezceaa  of  expenditnret 

over  income,  in  UniTeralty,  College, 

and  Libraiy  acoonnts, 30,748.06  80,337.01     >B«Jil.W 


Leaving  amoont  of  the  net  increase  of  tbe  Foods 
and  balances,  ezclnding  gifts  for  capital  ac- 
coont $268,!43.Si 
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The  following  Ubiet  are  nol  fonnd,  Id  Che[r  preseat  form,  in  the  Treunier'B 
booki.  The;  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  Bome  det^  the  resonrcea  and  the 
expenditarea  of  e>ch  deputment  of  the  tTniTeraitj.  Gift*  for  capital  acconnt, 
gitte  for  iDunediMe  ose  and  the  income  of  evciy  Fnnd  held  by  the  University  are 
given  in  these  ublei,  knd  also  the  ram  paid  ont  for  the  specific  abject  of  each 
and  every  Pnnd,  in  case  that  inm  be  either  lesi  or  mote  than  the  actoal  Income 
of  the  Fnnd.  If  the  object  to  which  the  income  of  t.  Fund  is  Co  be  applied  be 
a  geneTal  one,  —  like  salaries,  for  esample,  —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in 
tbete  tablet  of  that  appropriation.  That  particnlar  payment  is  merged  with 
others  of  the  same  kind  ander  the  general  heading.  A  balanced  ■onimary  of 
these  tables  will  be  fonnd  on  page  104. 

Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNTVERSITT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Gift*  for  ca^tal  acconnt. 

Band  Mnsic  Fnnd »1, 148.00 

Senry  S.  ICoane  Bequest,    . H,67lA6 

Biverride  Fund, 6,000.00   |fil,8I4.4S 

Income  of  the  following  Fnnds :  — 

BandHotic, fSS.SS 

Andrew  Blgelow, 988.11 

Stanton  Blake,  .  .  .' 286.60 

Charlotte  7.  Blanobsrd, 327.58 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 260.4a 

John  W.  Carter S96.26 

Thomaa  Cotton, 7,S9 

John  Cowdin, t,6i8.93 

Oeorge  B.  Dorr, 4,9ST.20 

Qeorge  Draper, 2,058.91 

Bobert  H.  Bddy, 3,T08.74 

Harvard  EUia, 4,828.48 

J.  B.  VT.  French, 253.86 

Gore, 981.2* 

John  C.  Gray i,068.ao 

Hetuy  Harris  (4  income), 714.06 

Walter  HaatingB, l,3U.5i 

Oeorge  Baxter  Hyde, SS8.60 

Insurance  and  Guaranty, 8,784.08 

Iioonard  Jarvis, 804.78 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 477.00 

Joseph  Iioe, 424.88 

Theodore  Iiyman, 477.00 

Israel  Monaon, 761.28 

Henry  S.  XTonrfle  (part) 484.49 

Vranola  S.  Parker, 4,835.89 

AroonnU  carried  forward, f34, 133.67    t61,814.4B 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Ukiverbitt,  coKmroiD. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmonnU  brought  forwud, •M,133.E7   tEl.SU.tt 

Income  □(  the  following  Fuodi  (eontinutd):  — 

William  Ferkliu,     l,43i.oo 

Henry  L.  Fierce  ResidnM?  (part) S,646.ie 

Preaidenfa, S.OSS.SS 

ReUiing  AJlowaace, 17,476.09 

John  Ii.  Buasell, 1,1I4.TS 

Isaac  Sveetser, 2,237 .75 

Seth  Turner, 238.50 

Henry  VUlard 2,290.11 

WlUiam  F.  Weld, 4.248.81     68,8nJT 

BkUnce  remuniDg  after  dividing-  the  net  income  mmong 

the  Fnnda, %6SC.06 

Ckre  of  the  Sarah  Winalow  Fond, 6.S6 

Sale  of  cfttalogaei,  calendari,  directoriet,  ic.,     ....  1,103.86 

"      «nd, 226.53 

Uie  of  honieB  by  College  offleert, I,fi00.00 

XJie  of  land  by  Harvard  Union, 1,260.00 

GifM  for  St.  Loula  Exporilion  ezpenMi, 980.00 

"      fencei  in  College  Yard,  for  Commencement  Da;,  2OG.O0 

Unrestricted  gift, 2G.00 

Fart  of  appropriation  for  exhibition  ca«et  returned,     .   .  SO.SO       S,9aM 
William  Hayee  Fogg  Art  Mnaeam. 
Income  of  Fund*. 

WlUlam  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Mnienm,  balance,    .  I10.S9 

William  Hayes  Fogg, 2,336.00 

Qray  Fund  for  Engravingt. 

Interest 9780.06 

Sale  of  Catalogue 5.00  790.06 

William  U.  Frichard, 796.40 

John  Witt  Haudall 1,686.69 

Uaiy  B.  Searle, 90.77 

#5,661.60 

Sale  of  photographs  and  catalogue, 16.60       5,6n>.10 

Semitic  Miuenm. 

Income  of  Gifts  for  SemiUc  Collection 340.07 

Germanic  Mnseum. 

Gift  for  opening  on  Sanda;i, 176.00 

FhilUps  Brooks  Houm. 
Income  of  Fundi. 

FhlUips  Brooks  Hotue  Endowment, 9501.18 

Balph  H.  Shepard, 593.37 

Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial,  ....  »4.50      1.8l8Ji 

Amount  carried  forward, $134,111-78 
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Table  No.  I,  Tbb  UKivsRsirr,  contimubd. 
BECEIPTB. 

Amount  brought  fonrud |1M,I91.T8 

1  Infirmary. 
IncoDie  of  Fnndi. 

Bobert  Charles  BUlings, ^,S8S.(K) 

Free  Bed  Fand  of  the  Class  of  1868 SG1.I9 

Free  Bed  Fund  for  StUlman  Inflmuu7,     ....  36.71 

Herbert  Boburs  Memorial  Frae  Bed 14S.10 

Stillnuui  lDfinnu7 aS7.S3 

Henry  P.  Waloott, 126.21 

Samuel  Ward  (put), 666.4S 

$8,987.17 

BecdpU  from  Stodenti, 6,G88.76     10,63S.98 

tlU,64T.Tl 
PAYMENTS.  ==== 

Orericeri'  Ezpeniei. 

PriDdng  President's  Anniul  Bepoit, 91,068.89 

"        TrcMnrer's       "  "  388.88 

"       other  report*,  balkM,  eta., 178.40 

AdT«rtirfiig, 97.09 

Auditing  TremsiiTer'i  acconnts 160.00 

Other  expeue S6.6T      »1,844.S8 

Ofloe  Expenses. 
President's, 

Clerical  serrices, K0S.64 

Other  expeuea, BflO-49     |1,8B8.1S 

Treamrer's, 

Clerical  serrlcea $1,881.60 

Rentofaafes, 776.00 

Other  ezpenset, 810.41       2,988.91 

aerical  aerrices, $8,798.49 

Other  expense*, 1,808.96       5,097,46 

Pabllcation  Agent' i, 

Gerical  and  other  aerricea, $1,671.20 

Other  expenses, S90.61       2,661.81 

Inapectoi  of  Gronnds  and  BnlMtDga', 

Clerical  and  other  aerrices, $865.00 

Other  expense* 199.88       1,064.88 

JanBor"*,     •  .  .  .  48.89 

Corporation  Rooms  (fnel,  rent,  &c.), 2,645.99      15,678.66 

Amonnt  carried  fonraid $17,628.89 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Ukitebsitt,  coktikced. 
PATBIKNTS. 

Amount  bronght  fonrud, %\7JtlX 

SftUriei. 

Frerident, 

From  the  UnireraHr, $6,000.00 

<•■     Preddent't  Fond, S,9T9.8S 

"     Thomu  Cotton  Fund,  .  ,  .   .            7.85  98,987.10 

TieMnrer, 6,OOOJ)0 

CoDiplroUer, S,O00.OI> 

BnnM, 4,000.00 

iuiftuit  BnraM, 3,000.00 

8«crrt>i7tothePTerident, 2,GO0.O0 

SecntuT  of  th«  Boud  of  Overfleera, SOO.OO 

CMUDencement  HkrthBl, 100.00 

CiMiniMD  of  th«  Appcdntment  Conunlllee,     ....  1,079.17 

Publication  Agent, 1,500.00 

Inapector  of  GronnlB  and  Bnildinga S,OOO.DD 

Gerks,  Treunrer't  office, 8,800.00 

Bartar'i  AitlMtnt, 1,800.00     K.ittX 

Redring  Allovuicei. 

From  BeOriDg  Allotrkuce  Fund, (17,478.0) 

"     Unltenitj Income, 103.69      r,«8i:* 

Hemorlal  Hall  and  Suiders  Theatn. 

Kepain, tlKM 

Inrarance, S0B.I7 

Fnel,  l^htJng,  tnniitaTe,  cleaolDg,  Ac, 154.90 

Work  on  window E0T.65       l,4M-lt 

Oeuend  Ezpeiuei. 

Repain  and  impiOTeiiWDta, 13,415.93 

Labor, 6,114.19 

Watering  Hreett  and  drirew^i, 481.50 

Telephone  tolls  and  rentali, 57.M 

Advertiiing 86.00 

Inisiance, 10.00 

Watchmen, 9,781.11 

Commencement  Daj  ezpeniea, 48I.SS 

Annual  Catalogue, ' 8,719.94 

Calendar 119.35 

Flank  valki, 151.S0 

DriTewaya  and  graTCl  walks, 134.63 

Fence  painting,  coiutniction,  and  repairs, 637.74 

Diplomas, 18-60 

Legal  serricei  and  ezpcnaea, 111.16 

Becepdona, 838.69 

Amonnta  carried  forward $16,664.19  tnfi"J* 
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Tablx  No.  I,  The  Umtvebsitt,  cohtimuilu. 
PATMBNT8. 

AraoiinU  brooght  fonrud, (16,664.19    t77,S77.0S 

General  Expetuei  (^contiwuti) . 

Conference,  Aiiodation  of  Ameiic«n  Unirerritiei,  .  40.00 

Mercantile  igencj, 600.00 

Taxes  on  Harmrd  Union. $4,809.fiO 

LeM  repaid  by  Harvard  Union,    .      4,809.60  . 

Benewlng  Wktchmu'i  dock  line,   .   . 868.T6 

8t.  Loni*  Expofition  expenaea, S,6S6.TT  ' 

Freight,  anppUei,  and  anndriea, 39S.9S      38,818.70 

Pkymenta  made  from  UniTenity  income  on  the  follow- 
ing acconnta :  — 

FhilllpB  Brooke  Houae, $1,708.61 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Hoaeom, 3,663.64 

Foabody  Mnaenm  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnologr, 1,296.31 

Semidc  Hnaenm.     Cnrator, (600.00 

Expeiweii, 1.2B4.84      1,784.84 

Qennanfc  Hatenm,  Expenaca, 1,04S.09 

StUlman  Infirmary,  Expenaea, 1,831.81 

School  of  Teterinary  Hedidue. 

G«* $24.00 

Lcaa  boapltal  fee*  receired, gO.57  3.43        n,812.IS 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Muaenm. 

PaymenU  of  (2,052.64,  made  from  UmTeraity  income 
M  aboTe  stated,  and  pajrmenta  from  the  income 
of  Fonda  at  follows :  — 
William  Hayes  Fogg,  Director,  .     (600.00 

CoIlectiDna  and  expenaea 1,886.00     (2,986.00 

OrayFnndforEngraviDg»,CarUor,    .      (S60.00 

Collecdona 612.26 

Expenaea, 142.63       1,004.78 

WlUiam  H.  Friohard,  coUecdona 858.48 

John  Witt  Bandall,  Cnrator,  .  .   .  (260.00 

Collection* 208.80 

EzpeniCB, ■     428.81  887.11 

Hary  B.  Searle,  booki GS.20 

From  balance  and  nmdry  receipt!, 141.06        6,889.67 

Semitic  Mnaeum. 

Payments  of  (1,784.84,  made  from  Univerai^  income,  oa  above 
•tated,  and  payments   from   gifts  for  Semitic  Collection, 

smoonting  to 6,808.77 

Germanic  Mnaenm. 

P^menuof  (1,042.09,  made  from  UniTerritytncome,  as  kbore 

ilMed,  and  payments  from  gift  for  opening  on  Sundays,    .  176.00 

Amount  carried  forward, (128,081.23 
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Tablk  No.  1,  Thk  Umitebsitt,  coirmrnED. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amoont  bron^t  f orwkid, tUS,OSl  Jt 

FhUlipB  Brooks  Hodm. 

PafmeDti  of  tl, 703.61,  made  from  UalTenitj  in- 
come M  above  lUiied,  and  p^menti  for  faml- 
tare,  receptjoni,  &c.,  froin  the  iDComeof  Fnud* 
ufollawi:  — 
FhillipH  Brooks  Home  Endowmmt,    ....         $501.18 

Bslph  H.  Shepard, *68.70         M»M 

Stdllman  iBflnaaiy. 

P^menu  of  (l.SSl.Sl  made  from  UniTerritr  iacom* 
ai  aboTe  stated,  and  pajments  from  the  income 
of  Fandi,  ai  followi ;  — 

Bobert  Charles  Billings, M.SU-00 

Free  Bed  Fnnd  of  the  ClAss  Of  1808,   ....  S64.19 

"  "      for  StUlmsn  Infirmuy,     .    .    .  I6.T1 

Herbert  Bohurs  Memorial  Free  Bed,  ....  US.10 

StUtman  InHmiary S37.6S 

Henry  P.  Waloott, 1M.21 

Sunnel  Ward, S66.4S 

#S,»ST.17 
From  receipu  from  HtidenU, 6,(88.76     10,UtJt 


Tablk  No.  n. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

HECEIPTS. 
Gifta  for  Cai^tal  Account. 

Franois  Boott  fond, $10,000.00 

Borden  ficholanhip  Fnnd  (additional) ITO.OO 

Afia  Gray  Memorial  Fnnd  (additional),     ....  100.00 

George  Sllsbee  and  Ellen  Sever  Hale  Fnnd,  S.OOO.OO 

Lectures  oti  Political  Economy  Fnitd  (additioDal),  .  35.00 

Arthtv  T.  Iiyman  Fund, SG,000-00 

Moiic  Department  Fond 1,003.40 

The  Philadelphia  Sdiolanhip  Fond 10,100.00 

Swift  Scholanhip  Fnnd  (addlUoDal), l.OOOM 

Bavld  Ames  Wells  Fnnd  (addiHonal) M4.tl 

Jerome  Wbeelock  Fund, lO.OO 

Jofllah  Dwight  Whitney  Scholarship  Fond,    .  6,000.00 

Hary  L.  Whitney  Scholarship  Fmid  (addltioiia)),  1,1M JO   I^^UTJt 

Amount  carried  forward |t*,{iT.ll 
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Taslb  No.  II,  Tbb  Collboe,  coHTmnsD. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brooght  forward, tfi9,SS7.81 

Income  of  Fundi  for  Inatruction,  and  Oifia  for  Salkries. 

AUbrd  Frofeuonhip, (1,823.63 

John  B.  Barriiiger, 1,46S.7T 

BoylBton  ProfeHonhip, l,Sol.S7 

Olass  SubsoriptiOD, 7,176.28 

Faol  Dudley i6s.m 

Sftton  PTofeHonbip  (put), 4,687.53 

Kliot  Frofeuonbip, 1,081.28 

SUot           "           (JOD.  FhiUipa'  Gift),     .  .  860.00 

OalTin  and  IiOoy  BUU  Aid  (part), 8,«7S.79 

Xrrlng  Profeuanhip, 166.96 

FUher        "           1,716.T7 

Henry  Flynt, 19.65 

Fnnd  for  Pennaneot  Tnton, 774.6.1 

Oodkln  Lectnre, 688.87 

Oo«p«l  Church  (1  income), 164,88 

Aas  Oray  Profe«tor*Mp, 1,028.91 

Gnmey  (put), 8,821.44 

Hereey  Frofeawnrahip  (}  Income), 678.61 

HolllB           "            (DiTinity) 1,646.61 

Hollie          "           (Hsthenutici} 1T8.74 

IngenoU  Lectnre, 283.89 

Abbott  Lawrence, 2,936.27 

James  Lawrence, 8,402.89 

Lectnrei  on  Polidcal  Economy, 608.43 

Henry  Lee  Profensorihip, 5,1C8.01 

Th08.  Lee,  for  Ileraej  Prafeiionhip, 1,037.19 

Thoa.  Lee,  for  Resdine, 763.62 

UoLean  Profeiiorfhlp, 8,054.11 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectare*. 

Intcreat, (1,079.26 

8»le« l.OQ  1,080.20 

Daniel  H.  Feiroe, 6'3.9S 

Ferkina  ProfeMorihip, 1,001.70 

Flummer   "            1,193.46 

Pope             "             3,604.25 

ProfcMorship  of  Engineering,  .   . 1,046.46 

rrofcMOtahipof  Hygiene  (part), 6,7UG.G9 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  (put), 9,Du0.00 

Arthur  Botch, 1,198.60 

Bumford  Prof?8BorBhip, 8,688.80 

Gordon  Saltonstall, 2,862.00 

Smith  Profestoraliip, 1,108.78 

Joaish  Stiolmey, 611.O8 

Ajnonnto  carried  fonrud 184,827.76    $59,667.81 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Colleqb,  comtinced. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnti  brougbi  forward $84,827.76   tSi^lil 

Income  of  Funda  for  Iiutmction,  and  Qifta  for  Salarie* 

Unknovii  Memorial  (part) S,01S.M 

Wales  FrofesHjrship  (pari), 1,500.00 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part) 4,800.00 

Sylvester  Waterhouse, MCJtS 

Jeroiae  Wbeelook, . .58 

OifCa  for  lalaries  and  lectarei, 1,575.00     M.4«3.tl 

Income  of  Fellovilup  VnnAt,  nod  Oifu  for  Fetlowihipg. 

Zdward  Austin  (part) (S.OOO.OO 

Aosttn  Teaching  (part), 10,000.00 

Cercle  Fr»nf»l8  de  I'L'niveraitS  Harrard  (gilt), ,  700.00 

Oeoi^  W.  Dillaway, Mo.84 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial 5iU.77 

Harris, 3I7.S6 

Indio  Philology  (Henry  C.  Warren  Fund 

(part)) 200.00 

John  Thornton  Eirkland, 5S4.18 

Henry  lie e  Memorial, 554  JO 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 600.00 

Bobert  Treat  7aine, tiOS.08 

John  Parker, 2,722.71 

ITelson  Bobinson  Jr., 1,000.00 

Bogers, i,5Ci.2f 

Henry  Sromfleld  Bogers  Memorial,    ....  547.21 

Sonth  End  Home  (gifts),      G50.00 

John  TyndaU, 589.57 

James  Walker, 545.40 

Whiting, 1,087.80    i3.mM 

Income  of  Scholanbip  Fnnds,  and  Qifu  for  Scholaraliipa. 

Abbot, $I81J6 

Alford  (accumalaluiK), 94.35 

Austin  <p«rt),  ArchileL-ture, 600.00 

Austin  (part).  Landscape  Architecture, SOOJXI 

Austin  (part),  for  TeacherB, 2,000.00 

Bartlett, 256.57 

Bsssett, 271.89 

Bigelow, 6233* 

Borden  (accumalating), 115.91 

Bowditoh, 5,417.48 

Br^ht, l,»ao.« 

Browne,     1S4.1S 

Horey  Willard  BuokminBter, 248.ir 

Amounla  carried  fonraid, (11,638.88  (181,1S.K 
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Tablb  No.  II,  The  College, 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnta  brought  forward, $11,623.68  $181,135.96 

Income  of  Scholmnhip  Fundi,  ftnd  Gitt»  for  Scbolarshipi 

Burr, i,g82.t3 

Bulnff  Bterling  Choato, 291.92 

Class  of  1B03 894,62 

"       1814, 161.93 

"      1816  (Kirkland) 311.19 

"       1817, 216.74 

"       1828, 1G6.48 

1886, 234.18 

"        1841, 243,66 

18S2  (Dana), 24:t.fl0 

"       1886, 75u.iS6 

1887, 2B4.81 

1877, 241.60 

18S3 367.27 

Orownlnshield '>6«.81 

Warren  H.  Cndnrorth  (gift), 600.00 

Francis  H.  Cununtngs, 2T0.8S 

Oteorge  and  Uartba  Derby, 264.2S 

Julius  Dexter, 239.84 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 132.89 

EdacktioD  (^ft),      600.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot 261.73 

Oeorge  H.  Bmersoa  (fromTniEtee),    ....  i.ooo.OO 

Joseph  Breleth  (pvt), 1,268.87 

Fill  River 102.36 

Farrar, 298.60 

Biahard  Augustine  GambriU, .  : .^43.03 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin 363.38 

Benjamin  D.  Oreene, 202.16 

Friae  Qreenleaf, s,ood.oo 

Harvard  Clab  of  Bnffilo  (gift), 200.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 4S1.24 

William  Hilton  (put), 767.16 

Ebeneser  Bockwood  Host, 512.77 

Iievlna  Hoar,  for  tbe  town  of  IJncoln, 300.08 

Hodgea  (p«rt) 282.91 

HoUis, 296.88 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 618.88 

Hennen  Jennings, 610.77 

C.  It.  Jones, 1,453.70 

Iiawrenoe  Ijcientiflc  School  Aiiociation  (gift),  .  150.00 

Qeorge  Emerson  Lowell, 403,22 

AmoofiU  ctrried  forw&rd, $33,626.33  $181,135.96 
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Ta^ble  No,  II,  The  College,  contimczd. 
BECEIPTS. 

Amonnlj  brongbt  fonrard, $83,526.33  $1S1,19S.M 

Income  of  Scholkrehip  Fandi,  uid  Gifu  for  Scholanhipi 
(amiinatd). 

Markoe,     SM.08 

BlattheWB  (1  net  renU  of  Hall) 4,940.87 

WiiliBin  Merriclc, 291.30 

Moray, 393.06 

Iiady  Howlfibn, S76.4S 

Howard  Qardner  ITictiolB, 267.60 

Iiuoy  Osgood  (accumoUtJng), 26S.8G 

Qeorge  Foster  Peabody, 307.18 

Pennoyer,     297.21 

Perkins, 20G.80 

Philadelphia 1G0.61 

"Wendell  PhUUpB, 72.«4 

Bioardo  I'Hze  (gift), 360.00 

Bodger, 68.99 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, I6e.i9 

Edward  BuBsell, 272.37 

Sales, 267.31 

SaltouataU, 629.S0 

Zieverett  Saltonstall, 404.26 

Hary  SaltonataU, 828.89 

Savage, 300.00 

Sever, 156.98 

Sewall, 520.66 

Shattuok 3,348.03 

Blade, 387.68 

Dunlap  Smith, 200.00 

Story, 213.36 

Stoughton,  Use  of  pasture, (100.00 

InUTPBt, 71.6*  171.6* 

Sumnicr  Sthool  in  Geology  (gifla),     .   .    .    ,   .   .   .  600.00 

Swift, 1*0.05 

Thayer  (part), 8,728.78 

Gorham  Thomas, 200.68 

Toppan, 36*. *3 

Townsend, 1,223.07 

Walcott, 231.25 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 601.62 

Jacob  Wendell 353.72 

WTiiting, 666.51 

Mary  L.  Whitney, 619.29 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Scholarehip  me,      100.00      56,232.67 

Amount  earried  fortrard, (236,358-63 


!Ob,Goo>^lc 


Table  Mo.  II,  The  College,  coiniHCED. 
EECEIITS. 

Amount  broagbt  forward, $286,SS8.61t 

Income  of  BeaeflcUrj  and  Loto  Fundi,  and  Bepajmenu. 

BstwooA  C.  Amea, (2,404.29 

Nathaniel  Appleton, 26.19 

Edward  Austin  (part), 2,426.88 

Edward  Anstm  Loan*  (L.  8.  B.),  TepaymeoU,  .  4S1.2S 

J'railk  Bolles  Hemorial, B4.19 

William  Brattle, Tl.tiS 

Thomas  Danforth, 46.79 

HOBes  Day 269.93 

Calvin  and  Laoy  BlUa  Aid  (part), 8,100.00 

John  Ellery, 18.T0 

Ezhibitioni, 68.68 

ThomaB  Fitoh S£.ll 

Ephraim  Flynt, 20.18 

Henry  Plynt, T.Ol 

Henry  Olbbs, so.99 

John  Olover, IS8.96 

Prloe  Oreenleaf  Aid  (balance), 17,086.58 

Edward  Holyoke, 16.36 

Bobert  Eeayne, ill. 14 

Bertram  Kimball, 1,I92.60 

Iiawrenae  Soientiflc  School  Loan*,  lepaTmeDto,  .  1,384.94 

Xary  landall, 46.98 

Susan  B.  Lyman, 272.66 

Anne  Hills, 9,88 

Munroe 617.78 

FaUtey  Exhibition 96.46 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Feabo<^  Hemoria), 220.28 

Scbolamhip  and  Beneflciarr  Hone;  Betnraed. 

ho*.at  and  Scbolantupa  repaid, 3,017.40 

Joseph  Bewail, 9.36 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part) 218.61 

Quinoy  Tnfta, 682.09 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, 1S.64 

Samuel  Ward  (part) 78.87 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler. 

Interen 1368.14 

Loam  repaid 204.80  467.94     38,896.69 

Income  of  Prize  Fnndi,  and  gifta  for  prisei. 

James  Qordon  Bennett, $71.23 

Tranois  Boott, 184.23 

Bowdoin  Prizci  for  Dinertationi, 1,440.11 

Boylaton  Prizv  for  ElocnUoo, 167.19 

OooUdge  Debating, 249.86 

AmonnU  carried  forward $3,063.60  tS69,6S4.1J 


;abyG00<^lc 


Table  No.  II,  The  College,  cortikokd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amoiuita  brought  fomid t2,06!.60  9M9,t84.11 

Income  of  Prixe  Fondi,  etc.  (eontimud). 
Sdword  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Detnra." 

From  Tratteea, $206.SS 

Interest  OD  imezpeDded  baUnce,  .   .    .       BS  Jl  299,53 

Sftles, ,   ,  6B.» 

John  O.  Bargent, lil.W 

Qeoi^e  B.  Sohier  (put) 350.00 

Oharles  Stumner, 161.46 

Robert  IT,  Toppan, 17G.44 

Philip  WaShbum, lOfi.ee 

David  Ames  Wells, 5,0*5.67      Mn.89 

Incraue  of  Fuads  for  Oenenl  Pnrpoaet. 

J.  W.  F.  Abbot  (accomolating), $446.69 

John  A.  Blanohard, 60.08 

Jonathan  FhllllpB, i,50S.56 

Charles  L.  Hancock  (pan), 18»-S6      1,1W41 

Income  of  Sandry  Faodi  for  Special  Pnrpoie*. 

Edward  Aoatin  (pan)  i^ipropriatioD, $60.00 

Botanic  Depsnment,  i  for  Ciyptogamio  Herbarium,  4T4.SS 

"                "             i  for  Laboratories  of  Botan;,  WT.19 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial 5S5.S9 

Clauical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1806, 

Inte^e■^ $338.91 

Salea, 129.77  468.88 

T.  Je&brson  Coolidge,  for  Reiearch  in  Phjiici,  S,53S.68 

George  A.  Gardner, 266.17 

George  SilBbee  and  Ellen  Sever  Hale,  .  .  S9.73 

Harvard  Oriental  Seriea, T16.T0 

Joseph  IiOVSring,  for  Fhjnc^  Reaearah,  .   .   .  J60.0T 

Mancal  Depanraent, 45.89 

irelBon  Bobinson  Jr.  (p«n), 8,000.60 

George  W.  Sawin siI-07 

John  B.  Thayer 786  J9 

BUaabeth  Torrey, 66.81 

Henry  Warren  Torrey.   Interest, .  .  $581.47 

Sale*,  .   .   .     157.8*  6S8J1 

Unknown  Memorial  (part). 1,800.00 

Cyrus  M.  Warren, SIS.TT 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part),     1,28!.6> 

Chaimoey  Wright, 47.M    18,»M.»I 

Appteton  Chapel. 

Income  of  Fund  for  Beligloai  Serrioes, $49.3) 

>'       Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund, .  8.886.00     1.4MJ1 
Jefibrson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $10S.8d 

Income  of  Endowment, a,577J0       tSii\S> 

Amount  cwried  forward |SOS,lSI)J<t 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Tablb  No.  II,  The  Collbqb,  coNmnixD. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amannt  brongbt  forward, |80B, 168.50 

Botanic  GKrden  and  Botanic  Mmeun. 

Income  of  BoUnlc  Deputment  Fond  (t  income),  .  $1,186.94 

Lowell  Fund, 8,167.«1 

"        John  L.  Btusell  Fnnd  (put),    .  .  .  2S.SS 

"        Gifts  for  Caaei, 38.27 

Uwofhonie 700.00 

Gift*  for  preMDt  me 2,600.00       7,60S.«7 

Oray  Herbwinm. 

Income  of  balance,      990.68 

"        Bobert  O.  BUliUgS  Fund 716.60 

"        Asa  Qra;  Memorial  Fund, 1,661.11 

"         Eerbarinm  Fnnd, 986.39 

'<        John  I>.  RtUHGdl  Fnnd  (pan),   .  .  .  71.66 

Asa  Gray's  copTiigbta, 819.14 

Sal*  of  pnbllcadona, 07 .76 

"   dnpUcate  booka  and  pamphleti, 96.00 

"    contribntlona, 8.10 

"    check  list!, .86 

Commitdon  on  aalea  of  SnUivaiit'i  Iconea,    ....  6.41 

OifU  for  preient  nae, 6,S60.00       9^86.14 

8iindi7  Gift!. 

For  Department  of  Aretntectnre. 

GifU  for  equipment, (10,000.00 

Intereit, 804.86  (10,804.66 

Gift  for  a  paiDtlDK, $1,000  00 

Interest, 10.68  1,010.66 

For  Department  of  Chemiitr;.   Gift,  .   .    (1,000.00 

Interest,             6.64  1,006.64 
"         •'         "      The  Classica,  gfifta,      (160.00 

Saleaof  pubUcatioD*,        866.18  406.18 

><           "      Edncation,  gifu, 446.4B 

>•  "      Engineering.  Gift, .   (2,000.00 

Interest,       14.10  2,014.10 

"         "      Frencb, 12.86 

"          "      Geology  and  Geography,  for  lan- 
tern slides,     200.00 

"         "      Geology  and  Geography,  ezbibi- 

Son  rooma, 100.00 

■•          "      HattaemalicB,  for  books,  .   .   .   .  16.00 
"         "      FoUdcal  Economy. 

Maps  and  cbartt,  interest,  .  .  2.86 

Books  and  materialB,  gifia,    .  176.00 

"         "      Sanskrit,  sales  of  pabUcatioDB,  .  88.78 

'    Eqaipment  f or  the  conrse  in  Forestiy,    ....  800.00 

Amonnta  carried  forward, (16,884.47  (889,Ua31 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Table  No.  II,  Th»  Colleok,  comntuKD. 
EECEIPTS. 

AmoonU  brangfat  forwud, «16,SM.47  $sn,MlA 

Stmdiy  Olfta  (eontinved). 

For  Sagsr-ckne  inreitlgklioni.     Intereit, 17.95 

"   aemitic  Library.     Interen, 18.6S 

"   PluiUtioni  in  the  College  Tird.    Intereit,    .    ,  74.« 

"   Ethic*  of  tbe  Sodsl  QneBtiona. 

Qitt, «S,600.00 

Intereit, 70.16      S,BTOJ6 

"  Bemndti  Biological  Station. 

Gifta, $1,000.00 

TTie  of  cnti, 8.00 

Intereit, 6.«8       IfiUSt 

"   Beiearcb  in  Experimental  Fboncdcf, tOM     lt,tlSM 

Beoeipta  from  Stndenla. 

TnlUoD  feet,  re^olar  connei, 9U6,64t.ie 

•'  •'      Snnimer  School* >6,I61.87 

Examination  feei. 

Admiirion, tliBSCOO 

Condition 640.00       6,095.00 

aradnation  feei 9,890.00 

Labontoiy  fee*. 

Botany $1,997.50 

Chemiitry, 14,108.98 

Engineering, 1,980.60 

Geology, 975.00 

Hygiene 916.00 

Mineralogy, 700.00 

Hining  and  Hetallnrgy, S,S05.S7 

Fhiloiophy 80.00 

PhyiicB,      4,870.00 

Zo61(^y 1,016.00     98,097.70 

Hemenwa^  GymoMiiun,  we  of  lockers,    ....       8,478Jn 

College  dormitorieB, $109,297.18 

Leii  the  following  itemi :  — 
Receipts  from  dormitoriei 
belonging  to  Unireraity 
Hooiei  aad  Landi  ac- 
count,   $91,864.68 

One-half  net  income  frmn 
Hatthewi  Halt,  cre<Uled 
nnder  income  of  Scholar^ 

■hip  Funds,  &c 4,940.27  86,304.»0     76,9S3.SS 

gnmmer  Camp,  EngineerlDg, 10,086.40    I9t,<Sl-lt 

Amonnt  carried  forward, $934.(4T.M 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Tabls  No.  II,  The  CoixEai,  coimHrxD. 
B3CEIPTS. 

AmonDt  broDg>ht  forwud, |9U,S1T.4S 

Suidries. 

Uie  of  roonu  bj  College  Society, $1,360.00 

"     Hemenway  QTmoMlam  by  gndnuea  and 

others, 112.29 

Bale  of  tickeU  to  CommenceineDt  IMimer,      ....  678.00 

"      hymn  boofci 48.60 

"      Annali  of  Mfttbematic*, 894.92 

"      Hkud-book  of  American  HUtOT7, 461.48 

"      ElemenUr;  Exen^iei  in  Physici, SB4.96 

■'     Harvard  Ptychological  Bevleir,     ....  866.00 

"      other  pnbllcatJons, 1,166.23 

"      old  examination  papen, 44S,62 

"      wood, 90.00 

Sundry  Tepaynieiiti, 8,166.82        8,481.89 

t943,lSB.30 
PAYMENTS. 
From  FellovBhip  Fnnda  and  Gifts. 

Sdword  Austin is.ooo.oo 

Austin,  Teaching 10,000.00 

Cercle  FraB9ai*  de  llJniTertitd  Horrard,  ....  600.00 

Osias  Gtoodwin  Memorial, 4G0.00 

Harris, fiOO.OO 

Indie  PhilologT EOO.OO 

John  Thornton  Kirkland 4G0.00 

Henry  Iiee  MemoTfal, 676.00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 900.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine fiOO.OO 

John  Parker, 2,460.00 

Helson  Bobinson  Jr., 1,000.00 

Bogera, 1,612.50 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memorial,    ....  460.00 

South  End  Iloute, 640.00 

John  Tyndall 1,126.00 

James  Walker, Tso.oo 

800.00    (36,602.60 


Prom  Scholarihip  Fundi  and  Gifts. 

Ablxjt, »aoo.oo 

Austin,  Arcbitectnie, 600.00 

Austin,  Landicape  Architeetore SOO.OO 

Austin,  for  Teacfaert, 2,000.00 

Bartlett, 350.00 

Bassett, 270.oo 

AmoDDtB  carried  fonrud, $8,620.00    •25,502.61 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Table  No.  II,  The  Colleoe,  com-nnizD. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmoimU  brought  fonrard '    (S.SSO.OO   |SS,6aiJB 

Vma  ScbolBnhip  Fandi  and  Gifu  (amiimced). 

Bigelow, S83.M 

Bowditoh fi,350.02 

Bright, 1,066.66 

Browne, IM.OO 

Hor«r  WiUard  Baokminstor, 800.00 

Bmr, 1,200.00 

Bnlnff  Sterling  Choate tTS.OO 

ClaaBOf  1803, SSS.OO 

1814, U6.00 

1816  (EirUand), ies.s« 

1817, 116.68 

1828, 100.00 

1S36, 118.66 

1841 200.00 

1883  (Duift), 200.00 

18Sa. 700.00 

1887, 1T6.00 

1877 200.00 

1888, 800.00 

Crowninableld, STii.OO 

Warren  H.  Cudwprth, 600.00 

Fraiioia  H.  CummingB, 300.00 

Qeorge  and  Martha  Derby, 168.66 

JuliuB  Dexter, 17S.0O 

O.  W.  Doe, 100.00 

WUliam  Sanmel  Eliot, 350.00 

a«orge  H.  EmeraoQ, BiiJOO 

Joseph  Bveleth 1,066.88 

Fall  River '.    ,   ,  68.M 

Farrar, 250.00 

Biohard  Augustine  GambriU, 460.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin soo.OO 

Beqjamln  D.  Qreene, lOO.OO 

Frioe  Qreenleaf, 8,000.00 

Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo, 13S.3< 

John  Appleton  Haven, 400.00 

Hilton, 876.00 

Ebenezer  Book^ood  Hoar 400.00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  IJncoIii, sso.OO 

Hodges, 260.00 

Hollis, S1S.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, sss.OO 

Amonnti  carried  forward, (25,040.00   tKiHtt-iO 


ovGoo<^lc 


T^BLE  No.  II,  The  College,  oontincbd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonou  brooght  forwM^ t26,(H0.00   tS5,tMM 

From  SchoUnhip  Fundi  aad  Oitti  (eonimued). 


400.00 

O.I>.  Jones, 1,133.84 

Lawrenoe  Sdendflc  Bcbool  AwoclaUoii,  ....  60.00 

Qeorge  KmersOD  Iiowell 400.00 

Hsrkoe,     150.00 

Matthews, 4,900.00 

William  Heniok, SS5.00 

Moray, 886.00 

Lady  Howlson, SU.OO 

Howard  Oardner  mohola, 188.84 

Oeorge  Foster  Feabody 860.00 

Fennoyer, 76-00 

Bebeooa  A.  Ferldiu 100.00 

Wendell  Fbillips  Hemoritl, 66.SS 

Bioardo  Prize 860.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 160.00 

Edward  Bnasell, S86.00 

Bales, S88  U 

SaltonstaU, 4S5.00 

lATorett  SaltonstaU, 826.00 

Hut  SaltonstaU, 800.DO 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Sewall, «».00 

Shattuok, 8,800.00 

Blade, 1S6.66 

Dnnlap  Smith, 133.84 

Story, 176-00 

Stoughton, »fl.oo 

Snmnier  Scholanhlpt  in  Geology 600.00 

Thayer, 8,100.00 

Gorham  Thomas, 150.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townaend, 1,850.00 

Waloott 188.8* 

Christopher  H.  Weld, 400.00 

Jacob  WendeU, soo.oo 

Whiting, 460.00 

Mary  I>.  Whitney, 300.oo 

UniTenilj,  GradnMA  School, 1,660.00 

"           Lawrence  Sdendflc  School, 1,250.00 

Normal,                 "            "             "             600.00      49,435.08 

Amount  carried  torwud, (74,987.68 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Table  No.  II,  The  Colleob,  com 
PAYMENTS. 
Amoant  broogbt  fonrvd, $T4^il 

From  Beneflduj  und  Loui  Fnnda. 

Bebecoft  C.  Ames U.SSS.OO 

Sdmrd  Austin. 

LowitoL.  8.  3.  (tadentt,    ....    |1,7SS.00 

'■         SpecUl        "            ....         6«1.3g  a,tKM 

Bdward  Austin  LoMu(L. 8.8.),  from  repkjineoU,  46fi.40 

Frank  BoUes  Memorial, SS.OQ 

Moses  S&y, £69.93 

OslTln  and  Laoy  Sills  Aid, S.IOOM 

Exhibitions, 63.U 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 16,317.97 

Bertram  Kimball, 19B.01 

lAwrenoe  Scientiflc  School  Louu  Repild,  .   .   .  1,880.80 

Uunroe, 466.19 

Palfrey  Exhibition 80.00 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial 116.00 

Qnlnoy  Tofts, 633.09 

Stuart  "Wadsworth  Wheeler, ISO.OO 

BaniTiel  Ward,  ipecial  food  for  lick  ftndenti,      .  T3.8T 

Scbolanhip  mad  Beneflciaiy  monef  retimied,    .    .    .  1,191.76      S8,14IM( 

l^om  Prize  Fnnd*. 

James  Oordon  Bmmett, $40.00 

Bowdoln  Priie*  for  IMiiertatioDc T96.76 

Boylflton  Prizei  for  Elocntion, 366.00 

Coolidge  Debating 900.00 

Dante, EO.OO 

Sdward  Hopkins  Gift  (or  "Detora,"   ....  460.84 

Sales, 90.00 

John  O.  Bargent, lOO.oo 

Cteorge  B.  Sohier, 160.00 

Bobert  K.  Toppui IGOiXi 

Philip  Washbnm, 150.00      »,«lJi 

From  Snndiy  Fnnds  for  Special  Pnrpoaea. 

Sdward  Austlii,  appropriation |GO.OO 

FranciB  James  Child  Memorial,  book*,    .   .  .  478.91 

T.  JellteBOn  Coolidge,  reaearch  in  PhyBJci,  .    .  3,913.87 
Claaaical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1880. 
Harvard  Stndles  in  ClMticol  Philol.,  .  (999.80 

Interest  on  adrancei, 8Q.78  1,080.08 

Cteorge  A.  Gardner,  photograph*,  etc.,  for  De- 
partment of  Cleolog; 811.60 

Harvard  Oriental  Seriei,  publicatioiu, 786.50 

Joseph  Ijoverlng,  reaearch  in  Phydc* 431.90 

AmonnU  carried  forward, 16,900.76  H06,«M7 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Taslb  No.  II,  The  Colleos,  contiiicid. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmoiinU  brought  fonrud $^,300.76  $106,809.97 

Vtom  Sondiy  Fandi  for  Special  Pnrpoae*  (eonUnutd). 
Oeorge  W.  Sawin,  book*  for  D«putnient  of 

HathemMici, B9.41 

Barthold  Sohlesinger,  bookt  for  Depsmnent 

of  Oerman, 81.78 

John  E.  ThsreTrQuarterl;  Jonnutl  of  EcoDiMaict,  004.98 
KUsabetll    Tarrey,  booki   for  DepvCment  of 

Hiitoiy HS.8a 

Henry  Warren  Torrey,  pnblitmtiotu,  ....  666.05 
Unknoim  Hemorial,  BerricH  uid  ezywDie*,  .  .  .  .  1,689.05 
Cyras  M.  Warren,  reEearcti  io  Chemutry,     .   .  464.9S 

Channoey  Wright,  book*  for  Department  of 

Hathematic 9.91 

Henry  C.  Warren,  publication*, a,i7G.85 

JfelMon  RoUnnon  Jr. 

Bzpeiuei  of  ITelaOD  Bobineon  Jr. 

Hall $e,«11.24 

Expeniea  in  Deparbnent  of  Archltec- 

tnre, 3,773.89 

BzpenHi  in  Department  of  Lsndtcape 
ArcbiUctue, 16.37       6,000.60      19,080.88 

Aj^leton  Chapel. 

Freachliig  and  maniliig  Mrrlcei, $8,367.06 

Orgaoiit  and  Cboir-macter, 3,000.00 

Cbcrir, 1,600.00 

Mniic  and  binding, 816.86 

Bepaln  and  ImproTemeDls, 181.71 

Fuel,  gM,  cleaning,  ftc., 1,029.19 

Fnniinire,      14.68 

Repairing  Organ, 47.00        8,4SS.» 

JeSbreon  Physical  Laboratoiy. 

Bepairi  and  improTementa, $98.71 

Laboratory  ezpenw*, 4,687.67 

$4,786.38 
LeH  araonntt  paid  by  ttae  College  ^eluded  among 
expeniea  on  College  Public  BnUdings),  tor 

Bepair*  and  improTementt, $36.86 

Lkboralory  ezpetuf  >, 600.00  636.86 

Paj^nenle  from  the  Income  of  the  Endowment, 4,110.41 

Hemenway  Gymotulnm, 

Salaries  and  wag«B, $4,688.76 

Bepaln  and  improvement! 374.91 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .    $4,818.68  $187,181.08 


jcibyGoO^^lc 


Table  No.  II,  The  College,  conrnmBD. 

PAYMENTS. 
AmoaoU  bronght  fonrard, .  .    (*,S13.S6  $L3T,lglJll 

Hemranray  Ojnuwaiiim  (oomMmmI). 

Judton  And  cleuilng, S, 476,38 

Fuel, 910.68 

App&ntni, S50.D0 

lunruice 356.18 

WHer, 2*7.84 

lighting, 688.80 

Printmg 7fi.50 

Fnrnitnie,      9.40 

StUtoDerj  mod  poctage 41.87 

Telephone, BI.49 

Supplies  and  iiindrie*, 49.68     $9,964^ 

Leal  amount  rec«Ted  from  other  deputments,  .       1,31>.08       8,6tlJl 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Hnienm. 

Salaries,  labor,  repairs,  material*.  &c 97,S9G.61 

IntereBt  on  adTsncei, 344.90 

Caaea,  from  0tt, 38.10       T,9T8.S1 

Qray  Herbarimn. 

Salaiieg, «fi,SOOJ>0 

Labor,  repEUTB,  materlala,  Ac 3,987.31 

Booki  and  binding, 9S9.M 

Ontllnei  of  Botany 400.00      10,HIJ( 

SnmmeT  School*. 

Salarie «30,530.I4 

Secretarj, 600.00 

Qerical  feiricet, 100.00 

Bepito  and  improvemenla, 9.69 

Janiton  and  cleaning, 154.16 

Fuel, 18.60 

Water, 88.48 

FriDting, 816.10 

Fnnutnre,      IJ-00 

Initnmienta  and  apparatiu, 46  J4 

StatloDer7  aod  pottage, 896.34 

AdvertiEiing, G31J0 

Scrricec  and  -wage* ._  .    .   .  S33.18 

KemiiBion  of  fee*  for  instructJon, 160.00 

Geological  and  Geographical  conrsei,  ezpenees,  .  .  !3i.l3 

KecepUon,     166.00 

TraTelling  eipeniea, 60.00 

EngTOBsing  certiflcate*,, IS.OO 

BeBtanrant  expense  B, 1,303.91 

Suppliea,  material*,  and  inndrie*, 363.50     >5,W>.M 

Amount  canied  fonraid,      9190,301.$4 


jcibyGoOl^lc 


Tablb  No.  n,  Tb«  CotLEGK,  coumnjKD. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonnt  brought  forwaid tlQ0|8OS-M 

Troni  Bpedal  Oifu. 

For  Department  of  Archltectnre,  booki,  cacta,  Ac,  $0,650.80 

"              Botany,  togai-cane  inTCStlgadoii,  104.70 
"              Chemiitrj,  book!  and  improTe- 

menti, SM.IB 

"             The  Clasilca,  books S94.67 

■<            EdncBtion,  books, 4S3.40 

"  Bngineering,  electrical  apparatni 

and  equipment S,7M.3T 

"             French,  books, 1S.8S 

"  Qeology    and    Geographf,    new 

lantern 6.48 

"  Oeology  and  Oeograph;,  lantern 

■lide) 1S4.00 

"             Oennan,  booki 14.66 

"              Hlitoiy  and  Government,  hooka,  9.46 

"                "            "            "      apparatDs,  8.47 
"             Matheniatici,    lulMcription     for 

"  Tran«action8," 100.00 

"              MathematiL'a,  book« 16.00 

"              Physica,  reaearcli, 9S.6S 

"  Political   Economy,   booki    and 

material, 162.89 

'■  Political  EcoQomy,    mape    and 

chart!, 868-77 

"             Sanakrit,  pnbUcadona 6.07 

"             Zoology,  aqnariam  (put),  .    .   .  109.78 

"  Jjowell  Memorial  Library,  booki, 16.S4 

"  Mnric  7 JTO 

'  Semitic  Library,  booki, 167.96 

"  Tbe  Ethict  of  the  Social  Qneftioiii. 

Sundry  expeniei, $1,644.89 

Lew  charged  to  College  aaUriei,       ISO.OO  1,494.89 

"  Sodal  Qneitioni  Library,  booki,      lOl'.SS 

"  Plantationi  In  the  College  Yard 804.91 

"  Bermuda  Biological  Station 8G5.T6 

"  Beiearch  In  Experimental  Fhonetici, 2.64 

'■  Equipment  for  the  conrie  in  Foreatry,     ....  68.18      14,419.64 
Appropriationi  for  collection*,  laboratoriei,  te. 

Anthropolt^y  (Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam), $100.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Thaiter), 100.00 

Chemistry  (Prof.  Sanger) 250.00 

Pine  Art!  and  Drawing  (Prof.  Moore) 800.00 

Amotmti  carried  forward, $760.00  $204,716.08 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Colleoe,  comtimubd. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmoDnti  brODght  forwud $750.00  •SM.ZIGJM 

AppropriatJonB  for  coUecdoiu,  laboratoiie*,  &<:.  {continued). 

Oeology  and  Oeognqih;  (Aitt.  Prof.  Wkid),    .   .   .  1S6.00 

"      for  pnbUcstioni  (Prof.  Dbtm), 100.00 

"       "    reprinu  (Prof.  DBTis), SO.OO 

Minermlogy  (Prof.  Wolff), 800.00 

Mining  and   HeUlliirgjr,  nmiUiig  expenief  (Pr«f. 

H.  L.  Smytti) I»6JXI 

Haiic  (Prof.  Pune) 1S5.00 

Petragraph;  (Prof.  Wolff) BO.OO 

Phyilci  (Prof.  Trowbridge), 600.00 

Pt;cholog7  (Prof.  Hilnnerfcerg), 1GO.O0 

"           f or  pnblicationi, 8S6.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 800.00 

"     for  pnbUcationt, SiO.OO 

LtboTttOTj  feet  appropriated, 96,167.10 

Fuel  and  lerrlceH  in  Nat.  Hlit.  LaboratoriM,   .    .   .  1,500.00 

Fuel,  terricei,  &c.,  in  Jeftbrson  Ph.  Laboratory,  600.00     81,SU.I0 
Salariea. 

iDitractloD, t43<.S19.3« 

Deans, *,500.00 

Chairmen  of  Committeet, 1,600JW 

Medical  Victor 8,000.00 

Recordera  and  Secietmiea (,500.00 

EiaminatiDn  Proctora, 1,ST8.00   Ul,T91X 

For  College  Pabllc  Buildings  which  are  not  rained  In 

the  Treamrer'B  booka,  the  expeniei  of  irhicb 

are  not  leparalely  entered  in  this  table. 

Repairs,  iniproTementt,  Ac, $T,TS1.T3 

Cleaning  and  care, 12,413.53 

Fuel, 9,666.71 

Water 386.20 

Lighting 2,040.65 

Insurance, 1,167. 7S 

Electric  power, 6i5.01 

Bapplies  and  sundries, 409.1) 

Telepiiones, M.S»     MJ6*Jt 

For  College  nonnitories,  which  are  not  rained  In  the 

Treaanrer'i  books. 

lUpairs  and  improTemenls 97,642.i8 

Cleaning  and  care, I4,SGI.S0 

Fnel, 2,877-63 

Water 1,037.57 

Lighting, 8,609.24 

iDSDTaDce 618.64 

SnppUes  and  snndrie 354^8     80,191  g 

Amoont  carried  forward tm,6t7.0O 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  coinnnjED. 
PAYMENTS. 

Araonnt  brought  forwud t7fiS,6I7.00 

Genenl  EzpeuMi. 

Deaat  and  Chftirmen  of  Camniittee),  clerical  and 

otBce  ezpcDBei, $17,1I1.M 

Beading  exMniDaHon  boaka, 8,6i8.17 

Serricet  of  procton, l,ISe.2S 

"          uriitants  to  initnicUnv 6,6S7.I8 

"          nndcrgradiutes 1,8S6.87 

"          Head  Qnide  In  ColleBe  gnmnda,  ....  BS.80 

AtteDdtata  ia  department  UboratorU*, 9,140.00 

Attendant*  In  department  librariea, 1,264.40 

AdndMlon  euminatioiu 3,848.69 

Peira  hired  in  Cambridge  chnretiea 1,894. SO 

ConuDencemeDt  Dinner, 7T9.BB 

Frintiiig  office,  expen»ea, $81,968.81 

LeM  receipU, 18,880.50  8,687.61 

Book* 46.81 

Annalaof  Uathemadcl, 714.36 

Stndiea  and  Notei  in  PhllolOKT  and  Llteratnre,      .   .  700.00 

Telephones, Sl.fiS 

Fomitnre, C62.40 

Adverdnng 1,886.81 

Watchmen, 1,641.80 

Legal  aervlcet,      166.82 

Muic,  QaM-Dar, 126.00 

Receptiona, 64.66 

TJae  of  Qraya  18  by  Engliih  department, 100.00 

Service*  and  ezpenae*  at  Facaltj  meetinga,  .  .  .  .  81.83 

"          for  Parietal  Board 7.00 

Blank  book*  for  ez-nininatian*, 679.06 

Expenie*  of  camp  at  Sqnam  Lake  (Engineering),  .  8,819.40 

Engineering  conraea  in  Herce  Hall, 9,349.31 

TraTelling  eipentea  In  Mining  12, 816.40 

TraTelling  expeniea  in  Economic!  18, 67.70 

Ezpenaea  of  Medical  Viiitoi, 116.87 

"           "    delegate*,   ,    .   ,   _ 61.78 

Diploma*, 416.76 

Lighting  CoUege  Yard, 182.60 

Kent  and  moring  of  piano*, 99.00 

Work  on  aeal*. 69.24 

Intialladon  of  Fire  line,  aUrra  boxei,  etc.,  ....  1,688.21 

f^ei^t,  and  BDudriM, 60.49     74,610.08 

$827,237.03 
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Ta£ls  No.  hi. 
THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 
iDCOme  of  Book  Fnnds,  and  Gift«  and  Receipts  for  the 
purchMe  of  buuki. 

ITathaniel  I.  Bovditch, $101.74 

Bright  (4  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy),   .    .   .  1,192.60 

Edwin  Conant  (jini-oiue), S80.85 

Constantius  (i  iDcoiue) 618.94 

Denny, 853.38 

Eliza  Farrar, 253.63 

Price  Oreenleaf  (pnrt), 2,000.00 

Horace  A.  Haven, 152.98 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 4T9.5i 

George  Hayward, 349.23 

Thomaa  Hollla, 113.U 

Sidney  Homer, 103.61 

JarviB, 23.95 

Frederick  A.  IJane 262. T8 

IiOWell, 1,267.44 

Charles  Minot, 2,884.80 

Lucy  Osgood, 341.10 

Mary  Osgood, 33,1.66 

Henry  L.  Fierce  (part) 2,i92.s« 

Francis  Sales, I88.5i 

Stephen  Salisbury, 253.43 

Sever, 958.25 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 189.94 

George  B.  Sohier  dun), 88.90 

SubBt-riplion  for  I.iliniry, 504.68 

Charles  Sumner, 1,793. 7<> 

Kenneth  Hatheson  Taylor, 842.36 

Daniel  Treadwell, 568.82 

Ichabod  Tucker, 211.64 

Henry  W.  Wales  (\y&n), 176.50 

James  Walker, 757.05 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 252.76 

Eieiutora  of  Robert  Waterston  (balance), .  .  12.35 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 959.06 

Gifts  for  books 3,596.71 

Saleoftiuplirnti' booSts,      . S95.56 

Received  for  biH)kH  lust, .''•H.22 

Fine 393.03    »S4,640.87 

Incomi'  of  B.  M.  HodgOS  Fund,  for  publishing  BlblloKrapbicat 

A iinmiil  (■nmc<l  forward 925,007.36 
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Tablk  No.  ni,  Tbk  Librart,  coiminTED. 
ABCEIPTS. 

Amonnt  broaght  forward, f9S,00T.38 

Income  of  Fonda  for  generkl  pnrpoaeB. 

Daniel  Austin, f£97.lT 

Edwin  Oonant  (}  income), 992.St 

Constantiiu  (i  income), 618.98 

Fundoftbe  ClSSS  of  1861, 29.19 

"            "    (C.P.DonbM'sGilt),  28.76 

Frioe  Oreenlenf, lS,oes.S4 

Henry  T.  Uorgan 8,909.0« 

Henry  L.  Fieroe  (put), 2,600.00 

James  Savage  (i  net  income), 1,STT.6S 

Eben  Wright, 4,770.00     29,608.79 

Fees  for  iMe  of  UbnuT, $110.00 

Sale  of  Indei  Subject  CaUlognea 2.7S 

"      Bibliognphical  CootiibDtioiu, 17.91 

SnbBcription  to  a  periodic*!  repaid, 1.67 

Gift*  for  serficea, 860.00 

Oifu  for  binding, B21.00        1,613.83 

t66,12t>.t7 
PAYMENTS. 
For  Books,  from  the  following  Fund),  Gift*,  etc. 

BowditCh, $98.91 

Bright 1,218.88 

Oonant, 282.60 

Conatantine, 681.74 

Denny, 261.47 

Farrar 228.79 

Frioe  Oreenleaf, 1,716.14 

Haren, 97.06 

Hayes, 473.17 

Hayward, 188.80 

Hollifl, 148.T8 

Homer, 91.96 

Jarvis, 6.66 

Lane, aso.io 

LoweU 1,346.61 

Hinot, 3,765.68 

Lnoy  Osgood 844.88 

Uary  Osgood, 316.86 

Fierae, 2,200.38 

Sales, 190.38 

Salisbury, 247.71 

Sever, 690.il 

Amount  carried  forwanl, $13,785.91 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Libsabt, 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonm  bronght  forward, $I8,7Si.9I 

Pot  BooIu,  from  Ihe  following  Fandi,  etc.  (anOiniud). 

Bhapleigh, 3SS.93 

Sohier, 10T.98 

SotMcilptloD  Fund, SSS.Ol 

Sumner l,88i.8S 

Taylor, 181.40 

Daniel  TreadweU, 86G.S3 

Tucker, 170.17 

'Walker e9s.89 

Ward a8*.6« 

J.  Huntmgton  Woloott, 960.81 

Special  Oifti, 8,958.fil 

Duplicate  mooej  and  receipt!  for  loct  booki,  .  .  .  S35.16 

Finei, 360.4S    ta3,6eO.Si 

From  K.  H.  Hodges  Fund. 

PablicatlDti  of  bibliographical  contrlbodoat,  ....  IMJI 

Salaries, tlS,S50.00 

Serrices  and  wage*, 19,129^ 

Senicei,  from  spedal  gifta, 880.50 

Repair*  and  improvementa, 631.08 

Janitors  and  cleaning, S67-U 

Fnel, 9*0.88 

Water, 13JW 

Ligh^ng, 1,316.23 

Printing, ' 1,091.88 

FDroitnre, SlE.4t 

Statioaerj  and  pottage, 713.18 

Telepboae, 119.(B 

Binding, 2,480J8 

Binding,  from  tpedal  gifts, 453.60 

Eleutric  power, 96.17 

Freight,      173.88 

Snppliei  and  ■nndriei, 1,060.09 

CanTas  awningi, 19B.00 

Charges  on  Ton  Manrer  collection, 681.13 

Honnting  maps 66.80 

Moving  boot^ 43.00     4g.3IM.IS 

$70,161.79 
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Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

BECEIPTS. 
Gift*  for  Ca^Ul  Account. 

Bobert  Cbarles  BUIlngs  rund  for  Prize*,  .  .  (2,600.00 

Joseph  F.  Baker  Fund  (addiUonta), T.400.00     19,900.00 

Income  of  Fund*  for  iDstmctiDn,  or  for  general  pnrpoae*. 

DiTinity  Scbool  (balance), »1,0M.1S 

New  Enaowment 3,4071)7 

OUver  Ames, 810.90 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 26.04 

Daniel  Aiutdn, 4i.46 

Adorns  Ayer, 47.70 

Joseph  Baker, 87fi.04 

Beneficiary  money  retomed  (IwUDce), 6.80 

BOBSey  Profe**or»liip, 1,792.76 

Benjamin  Bnnsey  Trait  (j  net  income),  .  .   .  8,996.48 

Joshua  Clapp, 108.89 

Bdvrin  Conant, 9SB.60 

Dexter  Lectnreihip, 1,S1B.4S 

frothlngbam  Profea*or«Up, S,42S.2S 

Abraham  W.  FaUer, B0.09 

Levla  Gould,     48.4E 

John  Hanoo<dc  FrofeiBonhip,     ....   ^66.GS 

C.  L.  Hanoook  (part), 4,718.42  6,000.00 

Haren, 238.60 

Samuel  Hoar, eo.09 

Henry  F.  Kidder, 477.00 

Henry  Lienow, 488.12 

Caroline  Merriam, 60.09 

Farkman  Profeisonhip, 768.96 

John  W.  Qnint>y, 24.14 

Abby  Crocker  Biobmond, 47.70 

John  Ii.  BuBBell, 47.70 

William  B.  Spooner, 477.00 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,    .  1,908.00 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 260.43 

WinOirop  Ward, 100.17 

Winn  Profe*K>nhip, 2,616.16      27,166.18 

Income  of  SchoIarBhip,  Beneficiary  and  Prize  Pund*. 

Bobert  Charles  Billings,  for  prize*,    ....  $9.99 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, esi.is 

Thomas  Gary, S70.41 

Qeorge  Chapman, 180.17 

Joshua  Clapp 212.60 

Amount*  carried  forward, $1,864.22  987,065.18 
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Table  No.  IV,  DininTT  School,  costikcxd. 


Amonnte  bron^  forward,    .  .   .  $I,2li4^   |3T,0SS.U 
Income  of  ScboUnhip,  etc.  ^eoniiiuud). 

Jookum  FonndatioD, 713.B0 

J.  Henry  Kendall, SST.se 

ITiuioy  Kendall 164.66 

William  Vomroj, 50.09      8.140.06 

iDCome  of  Book  Fnndi. 

Bojbton  Dashwood  Burr, $198.19 

LouUa  J.  Hall, S«.oi         as  Jt 

Becelpta  from  Stadents. 

Tnldon  feet,  regolu  connea |$,3«5.00 

'•           "      Ondtuito  School 821.80 

"         "     Speci&l  Stnaenta  in  HurrMtt  Collie,  .  646.00 

"           "      Sammer  School 7OG.00 

IMTini^  Ball, 2,740.00 

IdbTwyflnM 7.9S      10,968.45 

Gift  from  Socle^  for  Promoting  Theological  Eancadon,  tl,S31.47 

ai»a  for  an  Bmorson  tablet, 296.00 

"     "  a  Frederio  Henry  Hedge  tablet, ....  200.00 

"     "  "  Joaepli  Henry  Thayer  tablet,    ....  860.00 

"      "  repairs  in  the  Chapel, 60.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Alnmiii  Dinner, 4S.00 

"     Catalogue*,     .60       IJM.ir 

$61,9M.M 
PAYMENTS. 
From  SchoUrship  Fnnd*. 

Tbomas  Gary, ttSO.OO 

Q«orge  Chapman lOO.OO 

Joahoa  Clapp, 160.00 

Jaobwn, 698.si 

J.  H.  Kendall, 300.00 

iranay  Kendall, I40.oo    »i,59S.M 

From  BeneflduT  Fundi. 

Abner  W.  Buttriok «633.33 

William  Fomroy, 49.14         e«i-«T 

Prom  Irf>ni8a  J.  HaU  Fnnd,  bookt, IM 

Salaries  for  initmctlon, tSl,46S.49 

Sumner  School.  Salarfea  f or  inatraction,     .   (1,126.00 

Printing  and  other  ezpenaea,       887.10  1,462.10 

Secretarf  and  Librarian, 1,096. 7S 

Serricea  and  wagei, 779.69 

Library  Aaiiitanti, 638.36 

Procton, 40.00 

Amonnti  carried  forward, ....  $86,467.31     Ct,!:;.li 
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Tabu  No.  IT,  Dtmnrr  Scbool,  cohtintied. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amoonti  broaght  fomid $Sfi,46T.81      |S,378.16 

Bepain,  ImproTementa,  and  l>boT, 4,636.87 

Cleaning  and  care  of  roonu, 1,720.96 

Foel, 808.38 

Wawr, 98.S0 

Ligliting, 846.89 

Priming, ■ 808.38 

Farnilnre, 57.11 

Sutioneiy  and  poatage, 111.68 

Telephone, 38.76 

Books 694.8* 

Binding '.  lO.aS 

Adrerdtiiig, 419.64 

IniunwM, 798.88 

DiploDUU 168.76 

Alnmni  dinner, 60.00 

Proportioa  of  expengei  of  GTnuudnni, 86.80 

Tuning  and  repairing  organ 66.18 

American   School   for  Orienul  atndy  and  reaearcb  In 

Palestine  (ith  paTiuent), 100.00 

Snbacripdona  to  the  Fellowihip  in  ChriillMi  Archaeology 

in  the  American  Scbool  of  ClaMical  Stndiea  is  Borne,  60.00 

Emerson  ublet, 126.00 

Sandriea, 47.24      46,480.06 

M6,768.91 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Law  Scbool,  balance, $11, 

James  B&rr  Ames  Prize, 

Bemis  Professorship, 3, 

•Ranjujinin  Bnssey  Professonhlp 1, 

Beojamin  Busaer  Tmn  {i  net  income),  ...       3, 

H'Rtlian  Dane  Professorship, 

Hughes  Loan, 

Law  School  Book, 2, 

I.air  School  Library, 

Zaaaa  Boyall  ProfessoraUp, 

Weld  "  

Amount  carried  forward,     .  .  . 


,996.47 
TSt.SS 
83.96 
,342.90 
,770.00 
397.86 
,531.36 


,667.08 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  ooktinukd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amoiuit  brooght  fomid tSl.SfiT.OS 

Income  of  Ftuid*  (tontameS). 

Scholmnhip  monef  Tetnnted,  acbolanhlp  aad  iota 

reptld  Willi  Interett, 9611.00 

Interest, 66.30  67TS0    $S>,144JS 

Gift  for  the  porcfaase  of  bookt, 1800.00 

Gift  for  BMiitiiig  »  Btudent, 7S.00  STS.OD 

TnltlOD  fees 106,tSOJ)0 

Bale  of  CM«logae, iM 

"     booka, SIX 

»141.OS0JS 


PATUEirre. 

Salariei  for  fnrtnictioa, $ES,SSS.3S 

LibrarUni  and  AsaUtanta, 10,743.14 

Secreuij, 690.61 

Serricea  of  proctor*, 868.62 

SchaUnUps, 8,100.00 

BepMirs  and  ImproTementa, MS  J7 

Janitor,  cleaning,  &c., 1,4U  JO 

Tnel, 774.6S 

Water, 81J* 

Lighttng, 1,439.71 

FrintiDg, ISfi.68 

ToTUitDre, 896.71 

Statloneiy  and  poftage, STS.Sl 

Telephone 89.60 

Booki, ll,947.«i 

Binding, S,S10.68 

AdrenliiiiK, 110.00 

Iniorance 824.40 

Preight, >SS.95 

FropoTtiou  of  ezpenaea  of  OTmnaahiiD, I,SSfi.70 

TraTelling  expeniee, fi7.41 

Electric  power, BO.OO 

Citalopie, S»l.»4 

Diploma*, »0.00 

B:^nsea  connected  with  propoaed  addition  to  Austin 

HaU lOM 

AMOtdation  of  American  Law  ScJUK^ 10.00 

Work  on  poitndt, 75.00 

Snndtiea S10.46    •91,M>.0 
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Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift!  for  Capital  Account. 

7.  B.  Greenough  Fund  for  Snrgicat  Recearch 

(addidonal), $SOO.0O 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  Scholarahip  Fnnl,  .  .  8,SO0X)0     $8,800.00 

Income  of  Fnnds   for  InstructiOD,   or  for  general 

pUTpOKl. 

Uedical  School,  balance, »S,30a.G0 

Edward  VL.  Barringer  (part), T16.9T 

John  B.  and  Baokmineter  Brown, 994.78 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (pait), I,(>00.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  EUis  (part), 17,161.17 

Qeorgefabyan  (part), 6,893.57 

Samoel  E.  Pita, ST.fiS 

Henry  Harris  (i  Income), 714.04 

Hersey  Pnifciionlup  (}  income), 88fi.74 

Gtoorge  HiggiuBon,     4,844.60 

Jaokson, s,i08.0i 

William  O.  UoBeley, 3,628.88 

Sew  tobicriptioD, 1,848.88 

Dr.  Buppaner, 446.38 

Gtoorge  C.  Shattuok 8,486.06 

Mary  W.  Swett, 751.99 

Samuel  W.  Swett, ue4.oo 

Qnlnoy  Tufts, 96.40 

Henry  Willard  WUliams, 1,882.18     48,896.68 

Income  of  Felloirahip  Fundi. 

Bdward  Austin  (part)  Teaching, (S,000.00 

Oeorge  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial S64.96 

CharlBB  Sliot  Ware                >'          ....  369.98 

John  Ware                                        "             ....  352.91        9,777.85 

Income  of  Scholarihip  Foodi. 

Bdward  H.  Barringer  (put),    .......  »eoo.oo 

Luoius  F.  BlllingB, 243.60 

David  Williams  Cheever, 274.56 

Oottlng  Gift, 149.51 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 132.99 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part), 680.00 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  StodenU  ctctj 

other  year, 151.26 

Iiewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 373.47 

William  Hilton  (pan) SSO.OO 

Amonnta  carried  forward,    ....  $3,766.48    (59,903.48 


.Goo^^lc 


Table  No.  VT,  Mbdical  School,  coktinitbd. 
receipts. 

AmonnU  brought  forward 93,7e6.t2    |A9,90S.W 

Income  of  ScholarBhip  Funds  (eontinutd). 

O.  M.  Jones, 808.i3 

Alteed  Hoamer  Iiinder, S34.34 

JoBepb  Feonon  Oliver, 84.48 

Charles  B.  Porter, 369.12 

ChATles  Prfttt  Btrong, S32.ei 

Isaaa  Sweetser, 804.99 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 860.43 

Edward  Wigglesworth, S5&.48      4,7U.U 

Income  of  Friie  Funds. 

Ward  Nioholas  Boylston f  1T5.77 

WiUiam  H.  Thomdike, 8S4.93         500.70 

Income  of  Sundry  Fundi  uid  Glfti  for  apecial  purpoaei. 

Xdward  Austin  (BacteriologlcAlLBborBtaTr),  .  t6S7.80 

J.  IngersoU  Bovditoh, S94.31 

Ward  ITioholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  las.Sfi 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 694.79 

Oeorge  Fabyan  (part), 168.00 

F.  B.  Qreenough  (lurgicsl  reteirch),    ....  1E2.8S 

8 nigical  Laboratory, ST1.03 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Musenm, 688.88 

Medical  Library 83,93 

Oiftt  for  present  nse SO.  79       a,oe6M 

Gifts  for  present  nse 16,19SJ>D 

Becefptt  from  students. 

Tuition  fees,  reguUr  courses, (60,447.00 

"  "      graduate  courses,     ....      1,446.00 

"  "      Dental  students B,400.00 

>'  "      Summer  courses,     ....      4,772.60  (7i,06S.60 

Gradualion  fees, 8,900.00 

Matriculation  fees, S60.00 

Examination  fees 593.00 

Laboratorj'  feel. 

ChenustT $80S.0S 

Embri'ology, 613.00 

Optnitive  Surgery, S88.00 

I'byeiology, 377,86 

Practical  Anatomy, 898.00 

Surgery, 186.00 

Use  of  microscopes, 


X,9fi4.e8 
783.00      B0.58SJ8 
•164.966.05 
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Table  No.  VT,  Medical  School,  coKmiCBD. 

PATMBNT8. 
Prom  Felloiribip  Funds. 

Edward  Austin,  Temching, ts,ooo.OO 

George  Clieyne  Shattaok  Memorial,    .  .  :  .  395.00 

Charles  Eliot  Wore  Memoii*!, 326.00 

John  Ware  HeinoriAl, 23S.00 

From  SchoUraliip  Funds. 

BdWBTd  H.  Barringer (600.00 

Iiuelus  F.  Billings, 200.00 

David  Williams  Cheerer, 9so.oo 

Cotting  Gift, I2S.0O 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 100.00 

Joseph  Breleth, 660.00 

John  Po8t«r,  Income  for  Medical  Btndenti  (bftl.),  Bl.Ol 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, aas-sa 

William  Httton, 860.00 

C.  U.  Jones, 860.00 

Alfred  HosmOT  Iiinder, 800.00 

Charles  B.  Porter, 200.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 140.00 

Isaao  Sweetser, 160.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 300.00 

Edward  Wigglesworth, aoo.oo 

F«cult7  SciiolarshipB, 8HO.00 

From  Prize  Fnndi. 

Ward  Kloholaa  Boylston,  I'riic, trn.oo 

Advertiiing,  .  .   .  12-49 

From  Sundrj  Fnnd*  and  Gifta  for  gpccial  purpose*. 

Bdward  Austin  (BactcrioloKi<.'al  I.aboratoi;),   .  (70G.6S 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  rh;itoio|^ 897.18 

Ward  Kioholae  Boylston,  Medical  Books, .  .  623.66 
Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  canoer  irveiti- 

gadons, 628.00 

George  Fabyan  (part),  servicci, 166.00 

Gifts  for  Anatomical  Researdi, 496.63 

Gifts  for  Patbologicsl  Department  Library,  $1,616.38 

Less  paid  for  satarie 700.00  1,116.33 

Sargical  Laboratory, 1,361.59 

Warren  Fnnd  for  Anatomical  MuHi'um,      ....  1,097.60 

Snndry  Gifts »7,M4.4W 

Let*  paid  for  nlariei 760-00  6.884.48 

Appropriations. 

Anatomy, 11,000.00 

Bacteriology, 500.00 

Chemistry, 761.18 


Amonnts  carried  fonrard, tZ.sei.l: 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  comiNnED. 
PATMBNT8. 

AiDOQiiti  brought  forvard $8,861.18   fM.SSf.W 

AppropiiadODB  (eontinutd)'. 

CUnicftl  Medicine 50.00 

Gynaecology 35.00 

Hutoli^y  and  Embryology, 1,013.00 

Hygiene, 800.00 

Huteiim, aOO.OO 

Obitetrlci, 200.00 

Patboli^y, 700.00 

Pbamiacology  and  Therapentica, 400.00 

Physiology, 3,931.80 

SurgeiT, 786.00 

Theoiy  and  Practice, 100-00       SfiUM 

QradDBte  couraei,  feei  repaid  to  Inatracton, tl,44e.00 

Summer         '•          "           "            "           $,£80.00       (.TltXO 

Salarle*  for  inatniction, lOO.OTSXO 

General  Ezpeniea. 

Dean,  and  Seeretary, VOOJW 

Clerical  serrlcea, 1,780.00 

Bepaira  and  improvementa, 64SJSS 

Janitor  and  cleaning, S,300.96 

Fuel, a,285.87 

Water 991.W 

Lighting  and  gaa 3,155.07 

Printing 8«-6S 

Furniture 78.S* 

Inatrnmenta  and  appantna, 31.00 

Stationery  and  poatage, 834.0S 

Telephone 805.81 

Advertiaing  and  catalognea, 1,800.00 

Inaurance, 69.00 

Froctora, 184.00 

Mechanics  and  laboratoiy  attendant*, 6,911.76 

Electric  power, l,liS.6S 

IHplomaa, 67.00 

Time  service, S6.00 

St.  Lonis  Expoaition, I,B00.00 

Legal  expenaea, 69.76 

Sondriei, 4«.18 

gDj^liea  and  material, 1,518.48     88,M>.a 

$166,189.51 
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T^BLE   No.    VI,  CONTDniKD. 

Hedioal  Sohool  trndertaking, 
RECEIPTS. 
Oifu  KceiTKd  in  1908-04. 

Bobert  Baoon  Fmid  (ftddidoQBl) (60,000.00 

Urs.  Collis  P.  Huntington,  for  buiMiDg,  .   .    102,087.00 

J.  Fierpont  Horgan,  for  building, 400,000.00 

John  D.  Bockefellar  (addJUonBl) 163,791.13 

David  SearB,  for  building, 80,000.00 

Unrenricted  Gifu, 26,000.00  t83I,87S.lS 

Income  of  Fnndt  Mid  Gift*. 

Bobert  Bacon, (S,230.72 

BobertC.Bill^iga, 6,008.64 

Oeoi^e  Fabian  (addition  of  1903),  .  (1,210.S9- 
Oeorge  Higginson  FrafeBionhip,  .  4,844.60* 
JaokBOn  pTofecaonhip(additloii  of  1902),  1,192  .eo* 

J.  Fierpont  Uorgan  Qifi, ei7.79 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 17,686.06 

Proctor,  for  the  Stndj  of  Chronic  Diiewes,      .   .  2,445.44 

John  D.  Bookefbllcr  Gift, 43,699.69 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine, 221.88 

David  Bears  Bnilding  Gift, 2,229.31 

BhattaokProfeMonbip(sdditdonof  1902),  tl.240.20* 

JamcB  Stillman  PnifeHonhip, 4,988.98 

01ft  for  PMhological  LaboratoiT, 948.09 

Beal  eitste 188.71     80,704.66 

$913,682.79 


PAYMENTS. 
From  Bobert  CBilUngsFnod,  for  Jomaal of  MedicalBeieuch,         feOO.OO 

Gift  for  PaUiolc^c«ll.aboTBtoi7, 97.91 

trootor  Fnnd  for  the  itnd;  of  Chronio  Diteuei 186.84 

BealEitate. 

Sever  utetsment, 1488.67 

LegU  lervice*,     : 96.00 

Other  ezpetuet,  snrrert  aod  pluu, 1,261.96        1,776.6S 

CoiMtraction  Ezpeniea, 466,848.89 

IntaiMtOD  AdTancei, 18,958.03 

•506,911.19 
*  ThHt  IteTui  of  iDccmu  &n  entared  la  the  VsdJcal  Bchool  tKbl«. 
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Tablb  No.  Vn. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 
BECEIPTS. 
C^t  for  C^tal  Account. 

DenUl  Schoul  Eadowmenl  (additional) IIOXO 

iDcoae  of  Funds  And  Oifta. 

Denul  Scbool,  baluce $1,4S6JS 

Dental  School  Endowment, 107.66 

Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment, 1,097.10 

Oifti  for  new  bnilding.     Gift, $10.00 

Interest,  ....     998.40  1.00»-*0       8,«SSJ9 
Receipts  from  Btndenti. 

Toitionfees, »18,t60.00 

Less  truufemd  to  MedtoJ  School,     S.tOO.OQ  918,060.00 

Bzamination  fees, 406.00 

Labontoi?  fee S,SS8.91 

Use  of  microscopes, 99.00 

Chemlsti7,  bieslutge,  snd  snppUes, 198.70 

Ubruy  fines, .36      I6,04t.!7 

Pees  from  infirmary, 4.M8.00 

Sale  of  sweepings, $34.01 

<<    gold  and  pUtinnm, 1S7.21 

><    scraps  and  old  materials 5.78           I1S.93 

tjnezpended  balance  of  appropriationB,  returned,     .   .   .  $I.S9 

United  Stales  dutj,  retnrned, 21.16            M-M 

Gifts  from  officers  of  instmction  in  the  Bental  School, t,iSiM 

"■    for  immediate  nse, $4.00 

$i7,8:0J5 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $13,UO.O0 

Cnrator  and  Librarian, 160.00 

Secretary, 800.00 

Proclors. 100.00 

Eepairs  and  improTemenls, S,I94.34 

Janiton  and  cleaning, 1,664.87 

Fuel 41S.M 

Water, 69.80 

Lighting, 69S.90 

PrinUug, 806.17 

PuTDiture, 132.47 

Instruments  and  apparatos, 169.47 

Stationery  and  postage, S46.00 

Telephone, 147.90 

Knding, 89.96 

AdTertislng, 788.07 

Amount  carried  forward, $19,6SS.19 
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Tablk  No.  Vn    Dental  Sohool,  coktikued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonnt  broDf ht  forwud, |19,62S.I9 

IntOTutee S60.00 

Serrtcea  uid  irage«, 1,S7I.43 

DelepitM' expenM*, 198. 7S 

Legal  expniM*, 81.46 

DiplomM 14.se 

CUalogDe 8S.40 

Natlon»l  Aitociation  of  Dental  Facaldei,  dnet,    ....  86.00 

Intemstional  Dental  CongreiB,  contribation, SO.OO 

SnppUea,  ftc., 8,772.78 

Snndriei, 434.37    $3e,692Ji7 


Table  No.  VIU. 

BfUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fnndt. 

Mnienm  of  ComparstiTc  Zoulogj' (balance),    .  .  .  $1,884.93 

AgaSBlz   Memoml 14,211.40 

TeAoIieT§  and  Fupll§, 362.28 

Virginia  Barrot  GUDbs  Scholanhlp se8.26 

Oray  Fund  for  Zoological  Moaeum, 3,88S.OO 

Storgia  Hooper, 6,141.78 

Humboldt, 369.26 

Villard  Feele  Hnnnewell SSS.so 

Permanent  Fnnd  for  Mnaeum  of  Zoology,    ....  6,608.27 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 4,770.00  JS4,720.B8 

Um  of  lectoie  roomi  by  Radcllfle  College, 1700.00 

Gift*  for  tbe  pnrcbiM  of  book 650.00 

BeoelTed  for  a  loit  book, 4.00       1,264.00 

tSS,988.e6 
PAYMENTS. 
Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Facntty  of  tbe  Miueiim  of  Com- 
paratiTe  Zoiilofiy,  from  the  followliig  Fnnda,  &c. 

Balance  of  Augoitl,  1903  (part), 1679.67 

Income  of  balance, 1,884.92 

Agassiii  Memorial, 14.211.40 

Teaohera  and  Pupils, S6S.SS 

Gray, 3,386.00 

Humboldt, 869.36 

WiUard  Feele  Hnnnewell, 2S8.S0 

Permanent 6,603.37 

Amount  carried  fonrard (26,484.34 
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Table  No.  VIII,  MuaECH  of  Cokpabatits  ZoSloot,  coHTtHUBS. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonnt  brought  forvard, 425,434.24 

Paid  oQ  the  order  of  the  Facaltf  of  the  Musenin  of  Com- 
pWBdre  Zoology,  etc.  (eonlinucd). 

Henry  L.  Fierce, 4,770.00 

Receipt  tor  uie  of  roonu, 700.00 

Receipt  for  a  loat  book, 4.00 

Gifts  for  the  parchue  of  hooki, 650.00   t3],4a8J4 

Tu^inia  Barret  Oibbs  Scholarship, $360.00 

StorglB  Hooper.     Salary, (B,000.00 

Eipeneei, 64.86     5.0M-85       5.814Jt 

Table  No.  IX. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM   OF   AMERICAN   ABCHAEOLOGT 
AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fund*. 

Hemeuway  Fellowihip, 9GS2.87 

Peabody  Building 1,4S6.7S 

Peabody  Collection 3,379.97 

Peabody  Professor S,379.9T 

Thaw  Fellowship 1,166.1) 

Henry  G.  Warren  Exploration, 49S.53 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren, 33S.50 

Bobert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 2S8.S0 

HunHngtoii  ProUungham  Woloott, ....  883.67     (8,BT0.« 

Use  of  heating  plant, liJri 

Gifts  for  present  use, 713.00 

$io.«a.w 

PATMEKTS. 
Huntington  ProtbingbAiu  Woloott  Fund,  specimens, .  .  .        tno-OO 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,1**.»0 

Henry  O.  Warren  Fmid,  explorations, 4SS.00 

Salary  of  Professor  and  Curator, t2,S54.S7 

Services  and  vages, S,6S6.40 

Repairs  and  improvements, 56.83 

Janitor  and  cleaning 1,031.07 

Fuel, S45.89 

Water, iiS.OO 

Lighting, 18.85 

PriotiDg, 60.90 

Amounts  carried  forward, 16,418.11     91,E43.90 
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Tablk  No.  IX,  Pbabody  McSEnv,  coktimdkd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amoimts  broQght  forwud, $6,418.11 

Furortnre,     88.79 

Sudotieo'  and  poatage, ies.87 

Telephone, 82.80 

Books 37.88 

Binding, 6.96 

Iiuimnce  on  coHectiona, 131.60 

Freight 198,80 

Snppliei, 180.92 

Snodiiei, 26.05 

Interest  on  advuicei, 166.18 

$7,412.83 

Leai  unonnt  paid  from  Unirerrity  Income,    ....  1,296.31 


Table  No.  X. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  Caintftl  Account. 

AdTuicement  of  Astronomicsl  Science  (1902) 91,600.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gift. 

AdTauL-ement  of  Attronomlcal  Sdeace  (1902) . 

iDterest  (part) $fi8G.90 

Sales, 861.43  $948.82 

Anonymous  Gift  (1902) .  .  .  831.51 

Thomas  Q.  Appleton, 338.50 

J.  Ii^ersoll  Bovditoh, 119.2s 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,609.42 

Charlotte  Harris, 95.40 

Haven, 2,146.60 

James  Hayward ],001.70 

Obtervatory  Endowment, 3,385.00 

Patne  Profestonhlp, 9,386,00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 18,066.66 

Edward  B.  PbiUips. 5,261.03 

Josiah  Quinoy, 612.94 

James  Savage  (i  net  income), 425.85 

David  Sears, 1,782.84 

Augustus  Story, 638.23      40,948.04 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  spedt^  lesearcb 

(additional), $10,000.00 

Interest, tl.8S     10,011.88 

Amoant  carried  forvard $62,469.67 
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TABLr  No.  X,  Obskrtatobt,  cjontinued. 
BECEIPTB. 

AnoQDt  brought  fonrud, |5i,4S9^ 

Cm  of  bcnue  bj  College  officer, (600.00 

Sale  of  Amula KM 

"    lautem  ilides, 1.00 

"    grs««, 36.00 

"    timeiiffiul 86.83  T0t.6» 

Oamegle  Inatitndon,  for  lerTiceB  of  ObwrrUory  offlcen,  ....  300.00 

t63.46S^ 


PAYMENTS. 

From  Anonymoni  Gift  (1902),  addidon  to  brick  bnildlng,  Ac $9.S81.S0 

■'      Advancement  of  Aitronomickl  Science  Fund(1902),    tl(945.S8 

Lesi  amount  included  in  general  expensea,    .       1,000.00  MSJ8 

■■      ITriall  A.  Boydan  Fond,  tnppliea,  appkratna,  aemces,  Ac.,       8,951.e} 
"     Draper  Memorial,  auppliea,  apparstni,  aeTvice>,ftc.,  (9,989.16 

Leaiamonntinclodedinaalarie* 8,500.00        ~,4«9.1S 

"     Gifta  for  publiabing  Lannr  Photograpba, 90.61 

Salariei, (16,500.00 

Serricea  and  wage*, 6,918.16 

Hepaira  and  improTeineiita, 1,835.00 

CleaitlDg  and  care  of  Obaerratoiy, 658.93 

Labor, l,*8a.00 

Fuel, 6*8.74 

Water, 66.61 

UghHug, S60.S9 

l-rinting, B.6W.59 

Fvnutiue,     818.92 

loalramenta  and  apparatof, 406.80 

Stationery,  pMtage,  and  telegraphing, 615.63 

Telepbone, 127.Z> 

Booka, 383.85 

Binding,    .  ■ 860.96 

Inanrance,      597.00 

SnppUea  and  materiala, 897.09 

Freigbt, 882.67 

Suodriea, 84.79 

Use  of  hoose, 90.00 

Electric  power, TS.13 

Intereat  on  adrancea, 168.14     35,247.80 
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Table  No.  XI. 
BUSSET   INSTITDTION. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Ffutds. 

Buasey  InHitatioi)  (baknce), tl,324.10 

Bnssey  Tnut  (A  net  income) 5,990.98     $7,316.03 

TnitioD  fees, 3,550.00 

Sale  of  wood,  h>y,  and  nuidriei, (89.99 

"      hoTBes, S8B.00 

Horticultural  Departm't,priMt,sate  of  floiren,  plMiti,Ac.,  1,999.01 

Bokrd  of  aniin*]*, 4,905.36 

Uie  of  hoiue  by  College  ofScer, 600.00       7,829.89 

tl7,694.Si 

PAYMENTS.  ■■-    ■-: — 

Sklariei 18,000.00 

Bemcei  and  w>gei, 3,010.73 

Repairs  and  improvements, 667.29 

Fuel 633.00 

Gu, 39.90 

Water, 86.80 

PriDlJng 69.66 

Furniture, 38.95 

Stationery  and  pottage, 6.61 

BooIm, 64.28 

Binding, 65.06 

Iniurance, S09.60 

Boiticultoral  Department,  expeiuea, 2,274.01 

Grain,  fanning  tools,  kc, J,T99.S4 

Di^domaa, 10.00 

SuDdrie 197.80    $16,887 .62 

Table  No.  XII. 
ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 
RECEIPTS. 
OUta  for  c^tal  account. 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fnnd  (additional) »1,066.00 

Robert  CliarleB  BUlinffB  Fond, 18,600.00  ti8,665.oo 

Income  of  Fundi  and  Glfti. 

Arnold  ArlMretum, 96,889.14 

James  Arnold, 7,617.78 

Bob«rt  OharlBB  BllUngB, 486.60 

William  Ii.  Bradley.  Intereit,   .  .   tl.083.98 

Gift,  ....         600.00  ],SS3.98 

BOBsey,  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 110.09 

OifU  for  conrtmction, 308.32      16,094.81 

Sale  of  grass  and  materials, 1713.76 

GMft*  for  present  use,  .  ■ 2,100.22 

"       construction, 5,000.00        7,813.97 

187,478.78 


DqitizeciOy  Google 


Tasle  No.  XII,  Aanold  Abborbtch, 
PAYMENTS. 

WlUlam  Ii.  Bradley  Fond,  bibllogntpli}' ^MA5 

Salaries  of  Director  and  AsiiaUnt, 3,500.00 

HepairB  and  improTemeiiti 129.3S 

Labor 4,561.74 

Fuel, 40a.l3 

Water, 49.00 

PriBllng, S6.66 

Fnmitnre 838.81 

StXiotieT;  and  pottage, 810.68 

iDBtramenti  and  appsntni, 118.89 

Servicer  and  wages 6,178.67 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 636.43 

Prei^t, MM.20 

Sent  of  land  leassd  from  Adanu  Nerrtne  Asylnm,  .   .   .  IGO.OO 

Expentei  of  expeditions  for  coUectlng, SSS.OS 

St.  Louis  Exposition  expensM, S50.49 

Sondries, 17.93   $17,740^1 


Table  No.  XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS   FUNDS. 

Sundrr  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

BteeipU. 
Qifta  lot  Capital  Account. 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866, (7,600.00 

Q«orge  BmiQl  Bequest 267,650.66  $965,050  6« 

Income  of  Funds,  Gifts,  &c. 

Adrancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901), S,385.(n 

"  "    (1902)  (part),    ....  586-91 

Edvard  Austin.     Interest, tia,9:8.S3 

Loan  to  Special  Students  repaid 87.50 

123,010.08 
LeM  appropriations  as  per  Tablet  II  and  VI,   .   .     19,376.36        3,63S.S6 

Bussey  Trust)  net  Income  &wn  Real  EMAle, 15,981  JG 

Class  Of  1834. 64.79 

"       1B44 816.e; 

"       1863, 149.00 

1886, 17M: 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (pm), 1,191.80 

Eaton  Profeuorshlp  of  the  Science  of  Gorenunent  (put),    .  190.IU 

Calvin  and  Lucy  BUls  (put), lit.$« 

CalTin  and  Z.aoy  EUisAid  (part) 84«.R> 

AnKHurt  carried  forvMd, •S91,ISSJt 
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Table  No.  XIII,  Mibgellan&ods  Fdmds,  com 
Sundry  Fnnda  fbr  Special  'FnrpomoB  (mdimud). 
ReteipU, 

Amount  brought  forward, $891,183.92 

Income  of  Fnitdi,  Olftt,  &c.  (amtmutd). 

Gospel  ChoToh  (4  Income), 1S4.SS 

Qtumey  (?«»}•     1,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hauoook  (part) 43.71 

HKTTkrd  Memorial  Society, 60.30 

Henry  8.  ITourafl  (part), S99.18 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accMimnUtinf ) , 1,M1.43 

FrofeuorBhip  of  Hygiene  (part), 8,919.76 

John  W.and  Belinda  I..  SandaU, 204.07 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr., t>4,S37.oo 

I«u  Knonnt  eatered  In  Table  II, 18,9BO.SO  S.STe.BO 

Qeorge  Smith  B«qneat, 66.91 

Thayer  Scholanhip  (part), 10.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part), 460.00 

Charles  Wilder, 1,908.00 

Daniel  Williams, 798.67 

Sarah  Wtoslor, 838.88 

Woodland  HUl, 749.83 

»B0S,S65.37 

From  the  following  Fundi  and  <^fti. 

AdTancement  of  Aatroncmlcal  Bdence  (1901),  annni^,    .  .   .  (3,807.83 

"                "                "                "     (1903)         "           ...  4S3.26 

BoBsey  Tnut.     Annnitiea, $4,000.00 

One    half    of   the    Mmalning   Income  to  t)M 
BUBSey  Inititntian, 5,990.93 

One  quarter  to  the  DiTinity  Bcboot, 3,99K.48 

One  quarter  to  the  Law  School, 8,995.47  lS,9ei.8G 

Class  of  1863,  Secretary  of  the  Claw, 149.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Crofl,  annnlty 9,I6S.S8 

OalTin  and  Iiuoy  Bills,  tazea  and  expenaei, 114.96 

Calvin  and  Lnoy  Ellis  Aid,  plan .76 

Eaton  ProfeHonhIp  of  the  Science  of  Government,  legal 

eipeuaes, 190.06 

Oifta  for  Cnban  Teacher*,  expeiue*, 100.00 

Oomey,  annnitiea 1,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hanoook,  taxes  on  Cbeliea  real  estate,    .  .  .  43.71 
Henry  8.  ITourse. 

Legal  and  other  ezpentei, $849.48 

Annaity aSQ.OO  699.48 

ProfeiBorship  of  Hygiene,  annoi^,      4,G19.22 

Oeorge  Smith  Bequest,  eiprcM, 29.70 

Thayer  Scholarship,  legal  ezpences 10.00 

Amonnt  carried  forwaid, $27,703.10 
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Table  No.  XIII,  Uiscellansods  Funds,  coktixced. 

Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes  (coniinvtd). 

PaynttntM. 

Amount  brought  fonrard, t!7.703.19 

From  the  foUoiriag  Fauds  and  Gifu  (conti«uaI). 

Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  winoity isono 

Charles  Wilder,  Mmnity i.STi.oo 

Daniel  Williams. 

TreMurer  of  Maihpee  Indiaua. $619.30 

"  "   Herring  Pond  JndiuiB, 861 .92  T81.M 

Sarah  Wlnslow, 

Teacher  at  Tyngsboraugh,  Mau., 1109.40 

Minieter  "  "  »        281.48 

ComioiBiion  on  income,  credited  to  DniTerAy,    .         R.Sfi         33fi-7S 
Woodland  Hill. 

Taxea, $1,008.63 

Coat  of  wall  on  Walter  Street  (part),      ....  Sa8.50 

"      land  on  Weld  Street, 481.88        l,BiaJS 

t8S,»9«.99 
Coustmotion  Aooounts. 
StceipU. 
Emerson  Hall. 

OiftB $88,254.53 

Itepajment  bj    Treasarer  of   Committee   of  the 
nneipended  part  of  the  amoont  held  bj  bim  for 

expeniei, 999.90 

IntereBt, 6,637.58    $S8,89S.01 

New  Library  BaildiDg.     Gift, $10,000.00 

Interest, 43fi.l0      10,43e.l0 

Semilic  Building,  intereat tJ.& 

John  Simpkins  Hall,  interest, 34.21 

StiUman  Inflrmarf .     Qlft, $25,000.00 

Intereat  (part) 8,009.58      87,009.38 

Univenity  Mnseum,  interest 129.26 

Gifts  for  ImproTements  and  Additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field,  .   .    .        SO,OOO.uO 

Stadium,  Gift, lOO.OOO.Qfl 

$196.539-00 
PayvMnit. 
Emerson  Hall. 

ArcbiteciA,  asTTices, $3,880.25 

EipriBB, .16      $3,820.40 

Semiliu  Building  and  fnmiture, 397.54 

John  SimpkLns  Hail,  equipment, 1,850.40 

Stadium.     CDUBtruction, $iSS,407.17 

Interest 745.18    826,I5JJ9 

Stillman  Infirmary.     Conatmction, fSTS.OO 

Contagions  Ward 7,815.35        8,087 .S5 

UniTeraily  Museum, l,891.tiS 

$310,999.40 
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Table  Ho.  XIII,  Miscellakeocs  Fdndb,  coinnniED. 

Snudiy  Aoaoontfl. 

SeeeipU. 

BoTMii'*  Snndiy  Acconnta, $494,699.06 

AdTMices  from  General  InTecbneDta  to 

AdTancement  of  ABtroDomical  Science  (IMS),     .   .  ta7T.1T 

Botanic  Department, 86S.11 

CUMical  Publication  Fnnd  of  the  ClSBB  of  1866,  561.40 

Gift  for  Aqnarinm,      .40 

Hollis  Book  Fnnd GJl 

Junes  Iioeb'B  Gift  (labor  collection), SO.OO 

Medical  School  Undertaking, 10,388.63 

ObMTTatOTj, 3,090.68 

Shaplelgh  Book  Fnnd S.SO 

Btadiom, 5T,93S.T8 

Bnbicription  Book  Fnnd, 7.80     71,630.88 

Gains  and  Loitei  for  General  InveitmeDta. 

Gbin  on  porctuue  and  lale  of  t36,000  I^ng  Iiland 

R.R.  Bef.  M.4'iof  1949 $696.63 

Gain  on  lale  of  $10,000  FhiladelphiB,  Baltimore  & 

Waihington  B.R.  lit  M.  4'a  of  1943, 696.6S        I,I98.0S 

Gain  from  change  of  Special  InveBtment, 
John  Cowdin  Fand. 

Gain  on  sale  of  Gowdin  Eetate, 11,886.06 

Tnutcfen  to 

Books  on  Economics, 

fnnn  Political  Economy'  Department  Library  Gifts,         (60.00 
Bobert  Bacon  Fund, 

from  Medical  School  Undertaking 36,068.01 

BllBSer  Fnnd  for  the  Arnold  Arboretam, 

from  Woodland  Bill  Fnnd, 4,898.06 

Woodland  Bill  Fnnd, 

from  BOBSey  Fnnd  for  the  Arnold  Arboietnm,       2,690.00      83,601.07 

9613,868.67 

Pai/maiit. 

Bnrsar'B  Snndry  Acconnts, $604,089.76 

AdTancet  from  General  InTeitmente,  repaid  by 

Uriab  A.  Boyden  Fnnd, $657.59 

HByward  Book  Fund, 18.79 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, 1,081.85 

HelBOn  Boblnson  Jr.  Equipment, 378.53 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned,  .   .    .  189.30 

South  End  HoDM  Fellowship  (part) 10.00       3,086.06 

Amonnt  carried  forward, $606,135.60 
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Table  No.  XHI,  Miscellasbods  Fdkds,  coMTnrircD. 

Smtdry  Aoaonnts  (comUttiei). 

Ptufmtni*. 

Amonnt  brought  foTWHd,      |IO(,IStje 

Tmuf  ert  from 

Bxuavy  Food  for  the  Arnold  Aitioremm, 

to  WoodUnd  HiU  Foitd, «S,S90^ 

Medicml  School  TJixlerUUdiiK, 

to  Bobert  Baoon  Fnnd ss,06S.0l 

Woodlwd  HiU  Fund, 

to  Busaey  Fund  for  the  Arnold  Arboretam,    .       4,89B.06 
FoUtkal  Economy  TAbnzj  Gifti, 

to  Book!  on  EooDomica, M.OO     13,601.0! 

Snndry  balance*, l.tiW.TI 

•611,111^ 


OENERAL  SUAUIABT  OF  THE  TABLES. 


I.    nniTCTt^f, tH4;M7.Tl  »1M,517JB 

n.    College, Mi(,189.80  MTJST.fl 

lU.    Libimi7, 66,119.47  TO.lfiSIi 

IV.     mTiulV  School, 69,912.80  4S,TU.t1 

T.    Law  School, 141,080.88  91,lSg.i} 

y.    I  Medical  School 164,966.05  166,139^1 

'I        "             "        UDdertaUtig, 91S,6SS.T9  G0S,9I1.U 

Til.    Dental  School, ST.STO.se  SS^SM.s: 

'  Vm.    HnteDm  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology,   ....      86,988.06  SCTn.D 
IX.    PMbody  Hmenin  of  American  Archae- 
ology aod  Ethuotogr, 10,670.08  8.660.9! 

X.    ObMrratoiy, 63,461.66  65,606l>^ 

XI.     Buasey  iDititotioD, 17,694.38  ]6,8$:.C! 

XII.    Arnold  Arboretum, 87,478.78  17,740.11 

( Sundry  Funda  for  Special  Parpoaea,   .    .    .     808,366.97  SS,9»$.W 

3^1- ]  ConatractioQ  Acconnta 196,539.00  94O,9W.40 

Unndry  Acwranta, 618,868.67  M8.1S3.W 

»8,715,786.74  «S,8SS,4MJ1 
8,833,494.34 
Net  increase  of  the  Fundi  and  balancei,  .     (B9!,S31.40 
Deduct  gifts  for  capital  acconnt,    ....        638,988.66 
Balance,    which  ia    the   net   Increaae  of 
Fondi    and    balances,    ezclnding  gifta 
for   capital    account,  aa  ii  alio  ahown 

on  page  68, 1368,848.85 
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OtrHJUatt  cf  ittt  OommittteM  of  tht  Oorporaiion  and  Ovmeert  of  ffamard 
College,  /or  examining  the  Aeeotiatt  of  the    Trea*urer, 

The  coDunltteei  ftppointed  b^  the  Corporation  and  OTeneen  of  HKirwd 
College  to  ezuuine  the  Bcconnu  of  (be  Treasurer  for  the  feu  ending  July  SI, 
19U,  hATe,  with  the  M»Utftnce  of  an  expert  chosen  bj  them,  exuDioed  ckiid  indited 
the  Caab-book  and  journal  coTering  the  period  from  Augnit  1,  1903,  to  Jnly  SI, 
1904,  iuclutlTe,  and  have  eeea  that  all  the  boodi,  notes,  mortf^Bgea,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  erideQces  of  proper^,  vhich  were  on  hand  at  the  begiaoing 
of  aaJd  fear,  or  have  been  received  bj  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
poaaeBSlon,  or  are  fully  accoonted  lor  bj  entries  made  therein;  the;  have  alio 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  hare  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

TheyhaTe  in  like  manner  satisfled  themselTes  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  tD  the  College,  are  well 
Tonched ;  stich  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by 
regnlar  ronchen  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledtter,  and  that  the  acconots  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 

(Signed,) 

HENRr  P.  WALCOTT,       \G<ntmitUe  ontkepartofth* 
ARTHUR  T.  CABOT,  f  Corporation. 

MOSES  WILLIAMS,  ] 

WILLIAM  C.  ENDICOTT, 

BOBBBT   WIN80B,  \  Committee  en  ikt  part  of  ih* 

GORDON   ABBOTT,  |  Board  of  Overteen. 

G.   8T.L.  ABBOTT, 

ADELBBRT  B.  BDFFCH,  J 


BosTOV,  Jannaiy  4, 190B. 
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DqilizMb,G00>^IC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATION 

! a>  Pil  JlH. Mimim,  JkH., «  StaaU  Otmti imU iiHIIir,  J^ 


These  pnbUcUIoiiB  include  :  — 

The  Aamwl  Reports  of  the  Preiident  and  of  tbe  Tresnirer. 

The  Anaoal  Univertity  Catalogue. 

Tbe  Annual  Catolo^ei  of  the  Colle^  ud  the  levend  Pro- 

fettiiHuU  Schoola  of  the  Unirerait]' ;  the  Annoancemeota 

of  the  •eTeral  Depanmentt ;  etc.,  etc. 
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